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1777. 


General  Burgoyne  had  so  far  ex- 
hausted his  resources  in  his  difficult 
march  to  Fort  Edward,  and  Schuyler's 
efforts  to  deprive  him  of  the  natural  sup- 
plies of  the  country  had  been  so  success- 
ful, that  he  found  himself  unable  to  pros- 
ecute his  onward  route  to  Albany,  where, 
forming  a  junction  with  Colonel  St.Leger, 
he  proposed  to  concentrate  his  forces.  His 
chief  want  was  horses  with  which  to  draw 
his  baggage-wagons  and  artillery,  and  to 
mount  his  cavalry  regiments.  Having 
learned  that  Bennington,  in  the  "New- 
Hampshire  grants"  (now  Vermont),  was 
used  by  the  Americans  as  a  deposite  for 
stores,  and  that  it  contained  not  only  live 
stock  in  abundance,  but  large  quantities 
of  corn  and  flour,  he  determined  to  send 
an  expedition  against  the  place.  General 
Phillips,  of  the  artillery,  and  Baron  Rei- 
desel,  who  commanded  the  Hessians,  op- 
posed the  enterprise.     They  contended 


that,  to  send  a  detachment  into  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  country,  would  be  to  in- 
cur too  great  a  danger.  Burgoyne  him- 
self thought  that  a  large  force  might  be 
required ;  but  Major  Skene,  of  Skenes- 
borough, who  pretended  thoroughly  to 
know  the  country  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  declared  that  the  friends  of 
the  British  cause  were  as  five  to  one,  and 
that  they  only  required  the  appearance 
of  a  protecting  power  to  show  themselves. 
General  Burgoyne  accordingly,  trusting 
to  Skene's  apparently  superior  knowledge, 
followed  his  advice,  and  despatched  but  a 
small  force  to  Bennington,  consisting  of 
about  five  or  six  hundred  men  in  all,  with 
two  light  fieldpieces.  Of  this  small  de- 
tachment, one  hundred  were  Indians,  a 
few  British  and  Canadians,  but  the  great- 
er  part  Hessians,  among  whom  were  two 
hundred  dismounted  dragoons  belonging 
to  Reidesel's  regiment.    Lieutenant-Colo- 
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nel  Baume,  a  German,  was  appointed  to 
the  command ;  and  Major  Skene  was  sent 
to  accompany  him,  and  aid  in  the  execu- 
tion of  an  enterprise  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  instigator. 

The  force  was  meager,  but  it  was  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  great  purposes,  as 
maybe  inferred  from  Burgoyne's  instruc- 
tions to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baume,  who 
Avas  ordered  to  proceed  through  the  New- 
Hampshire  grants ;  cross  the  mountains ; 
scour  the  country  from  Rockingham  to 
Otter  creek ;  to  get  horses,  carriages,  and 
cattle,  and  mount  Reidesel's  regiment  of 
dragoons ;  to  go  down  Connecticut  river 
as  far  as  Brattleborough,  and  return  by 
the  great  road  to  Alban}^,  there  to  meet 
General  Burgoyne  ;  to  endeavor  to  make 
the  country  believe  it  was  the  advanced 
body  of  the  general's  army,  who  was  to 
cross  Connecticut  river  and  proceed  to 
Boston,  and  that  at  Springfield  they  were 
to  be  joined  by  the  troops  from  Rhode 
Island.  All  officers,  civil  and  military, 
acting  under  the  Congress,  were  to  be 
made  prisoners.  He  (Baume)  was  to  tax 
the  towns  where  they  halted,  with  such 
articles  as  they  wanted,  and  take  host- 
ages for  the  performance.  "  You  are  to 
bring  all  horses,"  adds  Burgoyne,  "  fit  to 
mount  the  dragoons  or  to  serve  as  battal- 
ion  horses  for  the  troops,  with  as  many 
saddles  and  bridles  as  can  be  found.  The 
number  of  horses  requisite,  besides  those 
for  the  dragoons,  ought  to  be  thirteen 
hundred ;  if  you  can  bring  more,  so  much 
the  better.  The  horses  must  be  tied  in 
strings  of  ten  each,  in  order  that  one  man 
may  lead  ten  horses." 

With  these  great  designs  in  view,  Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel Baume,  with  his  small 


force,  set  out  on  his  expedition. 


Aug.  13. 


General  Burgoyne,  at  the  same 
time,  moved  his  army  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Hudson,  and  encamped  near- 
ly opposite  to  Saratoga,  where,  having 
thrown  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river, 
he  sent  over  his  advanced  guard,  under 
General  Fraser. 

Baume  had  not  a  long  march  before 
him,  Bennington  being  only  about  twen- 
ty-four miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Hud- 
son, but  he  and  his  heavy  Germans  were 
slow  in  their  movements.  "  The  worst 
British  regiment  in  the  service,"  says  Sted- 
man,  the  English  military  annalist,  "would 
with  ease  have  marched  two  miles  for 
their  one."  Rapidity  of  motion  was  not 
one  of  the  virtues  of  the  German  troops. 
They  were  not  only  naturally  less  active 
than  the  British,  but  were  weighed  down 
by  the  monstrous  accoutrements  intro- 
duced by  Frederick  the  Great  into  the 
Prussian  armies.  Their  hats  and  swords 
alone  weighed  nearly  as  much  as  the  en- 
tire equipment  of  a  British  soldier  !  The 
Germans  were  the  last  men  who  should 
have  been  selected  for  attempting  a  sur- 
prise, which  requires  above  all  things  ce- 
lerity of  movement. 

Baume  went  on,  plodding  his  way  slow- 
ly but  faithfully.  On  the  first  night  he 
reached  Cambridge,  where  his  advanced 
guard  of  Indians  and  Canadians  succeed- 
ed in  dispersing  a  small  party  of  Ameri- 
cans guarding  some  cattle.  The  follow- 
ing day  he  got  possession  of  the  mill  of 
"  Sancook,"  with  a  large  supply  of  a  very 
fine  flour,"  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat, 
twenty  barrels  of  salt,  and  about  "one 
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thousand  pounds  of  pearlash  and  potash," 
which  the  Americans,  flying  before  him, 
had  left  as  a  prize  behind  them.  From 
this  place,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
August,  he  writes  a  despatch  to  General 
Burgoyne,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  quite 
encouraging.  "  By  five  prisoners  taken 
here,"  he  says,  "  they  agree  that  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  hundred  are  at  Benning- 
ton, but  are  supposed  to  leave  it  on  our 
approach People  are  flocking  in  hour- 
ly, but  want  to  be  armed."  There  were, 
however,  already  some  drawbacks  to  his 
successful  progress.  The  Americans  were 
breaking  down  the  bridges,  and  delaying 
his  march ;  and  the  Indians  were  giving 
him  no  little  trouble.  "  The  savages,"  he 
declares,  "  can  not  be  controlled ;  they 
ruin  and  take  everything  they  please." 
With  their  superior  skill  in  horse-steal- 
ing, the  Indian  allies  were  the  first  to  get 
possession  of  these  animals ;  and,  unless 
they  received  hard  cash  for  them,  they 
would  either  destroy  or  drive  them  off. 
Baume,  notwithstanding,  is  still  hopeful, 
and  adds,  in  his  deliberate  way,  "  I  will 
proceed  so  far  to-clay  as  to  fall  on  the  en- 
emy to-morrow." 

The  Americans,  however,  were  vigilant, 
and  were  preparing  to  receive  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  his  Germans.  Ever 
since  the  success  of  General  Burgoyne  at 
Ticonderoga,  the  eastern  states  had  been 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  protect  their 
frontiers  from  invasion.  New  Hampshire, 
being  the  first  exposed,  was  foremost  in 
preparing  to  defend  herself.  The  militia 
of  the  state  was  called  out,  and  a  detach- 
ment under  General  Stark  ordered  im- 
mediately to  the  frontier. 


Stark  had  only  accepted  the  command 
of  the  New-Hampshire  militia  on  the  con- 
dition of  being  left  at  liberty  to  serve  or 
not  under  a  continental  commander  as 
he  pleased.  The  general  was  vexed  by 
the  treatment  which  he  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  Congress,  that  body  having, 
by  the  appointment  of  younger  and  less- 
experienced  men  above  him,  slighted,  as 
he  thought,  his  superior  claims.  He  had 
therefore  left  the  general  service  in  dis- 
gust, but  was  too  devoted  a  patriot  to 
abandon  his  country  in  the  crisis  of  its 
trials ;  and,  when  his  native  state  was 
threatened,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  come 
forward  in  her  defence. 

John  Stark  had,  while  a  youth,  fought 
in  the  French  wars.  At  the  first  sound 
of  the  cannon  at  Lexington,  he  had  left 
his  sawmill,  and,  calling  together  the  back- 
woodsmen of  New  Hampshire,  had  hast- 
ened to  Boston,  where  he  was  foremost 
in  the  struggle  at  Bunker's  hill.  He  had 
served  in  Canada  under  Montgomery  and 
Arnold ;  and  he  had  shared  in  the  victo- 
ry at  Trenton  under  Washington.  Al- 
though these  services  may  have  been  for- 
gotten by  Congress  in  the  strife  of  parti- 
sanship, they  were  held  in  fresh  remem- 
brance by  his  own  state. 

Stark's  influence  in  New  Hampshire 
was  so  great,  that  his  appointment  was 
no  sooner  made,  than  fourteen  hundred 
men  rallied  to  his  standard.  These  were 
not  raw  militia,  but  brave  and  true  sol- 
diers, well  officered,  who  had  already,  like 
their  veteran  commander,  seen  service. 

Stark's  resolve  to  act  independently  of 
the  orders  of  any  continental  command- 
er was  soon  put  to  the  test.      General 
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Lincoln,  who  had  been  sent  by  Washing- 
ton to  the  North,  to  aid  Schuyler,  had 
now  reached  Manchester,  some  twenty 
miles  north  of  Bennington.  Here  Stark 
met  him,  and  Avas  ordered  to  join  Schuy- 
ler at  Stillwater.  With  this  order,  how- 
ever, he  refused  compliance,  confronting 
Lincoln  Avith  the  "condition  of  service" 
which  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  had 
accepted.  The  matter  was  finally  referred 
to  Congress  for  adjustment,  when  that 
body  resolved  "  that  the  council  of  New 
Hampshire  be  informed  that  the  instruc- 
tions which  General  Stark  says  he  has  re- 
ceived from  them  are  destructive  of  mili- 
tary subordination,  and  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  common  cause  at  this  crisis ;  and 
that  therefore  they  be  desired  to  instruct 
General  Stark  to  conform  himself  to  the 
same  rules  which  other  general  officers 
of  the  militia  are  subject  to,  whenever 
they  are  called  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States." 

Stark,  however,  was  a  plain  man,  and 
had  no  fastidious  regard  for  the  nice  dis- 
tinctions of  legislative  privileges.  He 
would  do  everything,  he  said,  to  promote 
the  public  good,  but  nothing  that  was  in- 
consistent with  his  own  honor,  and  went 
on,  resolutely  bent  upon  the  sole  object 
of  defending  his  state,  now  threatened 
with  danger.  Having  heard  of  the  ad- 
vance of  LieutenantrColonel  Baume,  the 
veteran  Stark  hurried  back  to  Benning- 
ton, where  he  was  soon  followed  by  Colo- 
nel Seth  Warner  and  his  "  Green-Mount- 
ain Boys,"  who  had  returned  to  New 
Hampshire  after  St.  Clair's  surrender  and 
retreat  from  Ticonderoga. 

On  reaching  Bennington,  Stark  learned 


that  Baume's  Indians  were  at  Cambridge, 
twelve  miles  north  of  him.  He  immedi- 
ately sent  forward  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Gregg,  with  two  hundred  men,  to  oppose 
them ;  and  the  next  morning, 
having  rallied  his  brigade  and 
the  militia,  and  being  reinforced  by  War- 
ner, who  had  come  into  Bennington  with 
his  men  drenched  by  a  soaking  rain,  he 
marched  himself  with  all  speed  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Warner's  regiment  was  left 
behind  to  "dry"  and  refresh  themselves. 
Stark  had  got  but  seven  miles  on  his  way, 
when  he  met  Gregg  and  his  party  in  full 
retreat,  with  Baume's  force  in  pursuit, 
only  a  mile  in  their  rear. 

Stark  at  once  halted  his  troops,  and 
drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle.  The 
enemy  coming  up  and  seeing  his  strength, 
did  likewise,  taking  their  position  on  a 
hill  very  advantageously  situated.  Stark 
confined  himself  to  sending  out  small  par- 
ties to  skirmish  with  their  advance-guards, 
and  with  such  good  effect,  that  thirty  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  or  wounded,  with- 
out any  loss  on  his  own  side.  As  his 
ground  was  not  suitable  for  a  general  ac- 
tion, the  American  commander  withdrew 
his  troops  a  mile  farther  back,  and  en- 
camped. The  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  mostly  lost,  for 
it  rained  heavily  from  morning  till  night. 
A  council  of  war,  however,  was  called,  at 
which  a  plan  of  action  was  agreed  upon. 
Two  detachments  were  to  be  sent  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  the  rear,  while  a  third 
should  oppose  them  in  front.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Baume,  in  the  meanwhile, 
took  advantage  of  this  pause  to  send  to 
Burgoyne  for  a  reinforcement ;  and  Colo- 
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nelBreyman  was  immediately  despatched 
with  five  hundred  men  to  his  aid.  His 
progress,  however,  was  so  slow,  with  his 
lumbering  Germans,  that,  although  he  had 
but  twenty-four  miles  to  march,  he  took 
over  two  days  to  accomplish  it !  "  This 
Breyman,"  says  the  author  of  "Knights 
History  of  England"  "like  most  of  his  school, 
was  a  pedant  and  a  formalist,  who  had  no 
notion  of  marching,  even  through  a  rough 
country,  except  with  all  the  order  and 
precision  of  the  drill-ground :  he  halted 
ten  times  an  hour  to  dress  his  ranks."  Of 
course,  such  a  laggard  was  not  likely  to 
be  up  to  time,  and  we  shall  find  that  his 
arrival  was  too  late  for  him  to  render  any 
aid. 

Baume,  in  the  meantime,  continued  by 
means  of  intrenchments  to  strengthen  the 
position  which  he  had  chosen,  upon  the 
high  ground,  within  a  bend  of  the  little 
Wallormscook  river.  Although  the  rainy 
weather  kept  the  two  opposing  parties, 
for  the  most  part,  within  their  encamp- 
ments, there  was  an  occasional  skirmish 
between  them ;  and  the  Indians  were  so 
frequently  picked  off  by  the  New-Hamp- 
shire riflemen,  that  they  began  to  desert 
Baume,  telling  him  that  they  would  not 
stay,  because  the  woods  were  filled  with 
Yankees* 

General  Stark,  before  leaving  Benning- 
ton, had  sent  expresses  in  all  directions 
throughout  the  country,  to  summon- the 
militia,  and  they  now  began  to  come  in. 
Before  break  of  day  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th  of  August,  Colonel  Symonds 
marched  into  camp  with  a  considerable 
body  from  Berkshire  county,  Massachu- 

*  Lossing. 
66 
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setts.  Among  the  volunteers  was  a  war- 
like clergyman  of  the  name  of  Allen.  So 
impatient  was  he  for  the  fight,  that  he  no 
sooner  arrived,  than  he  presented  himself 
to  Stark,  saying, "  General,  the  people  of 
Berkshire  have  been  so  often  summoned 
without  being  allowed  to  fight,  that  they 
have  resolved,  unless  you  now  give  them 
a  chance,  not  to  turn  out  again." — "  You 
would  n't  surely  wish  to  march  while  it  is 
dark  and  raining !"  replied  Stark.  "  No, 
not  just  now,"  answered  Allen.  "  Well," 
responded  the  general,  "if  the  Lord  will 
only  give  us  once  more  some  sunshine, 
and  I  do  not  give  you  fighting  enough, 
I'll  never  ask  you  to  come  out  again." 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  rain  ceased, 
and  the  sun  shone  brightly ;  so 
Stark  prepared  to  begin  his  op- 
erations against  the  enemy.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  agreed  upon  with  his 
officers  on  the  previous  day,  the  general 
sent  Colonel  Nichols,  with  two  hundred 
men,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left,  and 
Colonel  Herrick,  with  three  hundred,  in 
the  rear  of  their  right,  with  orders  to  join 
their  forces  and  make  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack. To  the  right,  Colonels  Hubbard 
and  Stickney  were  detached,  with  two 
hundred  men,  while  a  hundred  were  sent 
to  the  front,  in  order  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  The 
command  of  the  main  body  the  general 
reserved  for  himself,  with  the  view,  as 
soon  as  the  action  began,  to  push  his  men 
forward  and  make  a  charge  in  front. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  attack  was  begun,  by  the  ad- 
vance of  Colonel  Nichols  upon  the  rear 
of  Baume's  intrenchments.     "  Forward  !" 
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shouted  Stark,  at  the  sound  of  the  first 
gun,  as  he  led  his  troops  on  against  the 
enemy's  front.  "  See  there,  men  !"  con- 
tinued he ;  "  there  are  the  red-coats !  Be- 
fore night  they  are  ours,  or  Molly  Stark 
will  be  a  widow  !"  And  his  brave  fellows, 
responding  to  this  homely  speech  of  their 
general  with  a  loud  huzza,  pushed  for- 
ward. In  a  few  minutes  the  action  was 
general.  "It  lasted  two  hours,"  wrote 
Stark,  "  the  hottest  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
It  represented  one  continued  clap  of  thun- 
der." The  Indians  were  the  first  to  s;ive 
way.  Finding  that  they  were  about  to 
be  hemmed  in  by  the  Americans  in  the 
rear,  they  fled,  yelling  and  jingling  their 
"  cow-bells,"  but  received  a  fire  by  which 
three  were  killed  and  two  wounded  as 
they  ran  between  the  two  detachments 
of  Nichols  and  Herrick,  that  were  closing 
to  form  a  junction. 

The  Germans,  nevertheless,  spiritedly 
resisted,  clinging  to  their  guns  within  the 
breastworks  as  long  as  their  ammunition 
lasted ;  and  then  strove  to  defend  them- 
selves with  sword  in  hand,  and  with  the 
brave  Baume  at  their  head.  The  Ameri- 
cans, however,  though  armed  only  with 
their  "  brown  firelocks,"  and  with  hardly 
a  bayonet,  mounted  the  fortifications  and 
assailed  them  with  such  dashing  gallant- 
ry, that  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  give 
way.  "  Our  martial  courage,"  said  Stark, 
"  was  too  hard  for  them."  After  a  severe 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  among  the 
latter  of  whom  was  Baume  himself,  they 
were  driven  from  their  ground,  leaving 
their  artillery  and  baggage  behind  them. 

Stark's  militiamen,  who  had  been  prom- 
ised by  him  all  the  plunder  taken  in  the 


enemy's  camj),  now  left  their  ranks  to  se- 
cure their  booty.  The  retreating  Ger- 
mans, hearing  of  the  advance  of  Colonel 
Breyman  with  a  reinforcement,  began  to 
rally,  and  might  have  renewed  the  en- 
gagement to  the  disadvantage  of  the  un- 
disciplined Americans,  scattered  about  in 
their  search  for  plunder,  had  not  Colonel 
Warner's  regiment,  which  had  been  left 
behind  at  Bennington,  luckily  come  up 
at  this  moment,  and  began  the  attack 
afresh.  Stark,  too,  gathered  as  many  of 
his  dispersed  men  as  he  could,  and,  form- 
ing them,  pushed  forward.  The  battle 
was  renewed,  and  continued  obstinately 
on  both  sides  until  sunset.  The  enemy, 
however,  were  forced  to  retreat,  with 
Stark  close  at  their  heels,  who  pursued 
them  until  dark.  "  Had  day,"  said  he, 
"  lasted  an  hour  longer,  we  should  have 
taken  the  whole  body  of  them." 

The  laggard  Breyman  came  up  with 
his  slow  Germans  only  in  time  to  meet 
Baume's  force  in  full  retreat.  "  Had  he 
been  one  little  hour  sooner,  the  fate  of  the 
day,"  according  to  the  British  authorities, 
"  might  have  been  different ;  but  now  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  the  fugi- 
tives of  Baume's  detachment  into  some 
order,  and  retreat  to  the  place  he  had 
come  from." 

Seven  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  ta- 
ken prisoners,  among  whom  was  Baume, 
who  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds.  Two 
hundred  and  seven  of  them  were  left 
dead  on  the  field.  The  Americans  had 
about  one  hundred  killed  and  nearly  the 
same  number  wounded.  Stark  himself 
lost  "  his  horse,  bridle,  and  saddle,"  in  the 
action.    Four  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  sev- 
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eral  hundred  stands  of  arms,  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  brass -barrelled 
drums,  stores,  swords,  and  baggage-wag- 
ons, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
These  (or  their  value)  were  claimed  by 
Stark  for  his  troops,  since,  as  he  declares 
in  his  official  account,  that  he  promised 
"  the  soldiers  should  have  all  the  plunder 
taken  in  the  enemy's  camp." 

The  Americans  were  everywhere  great- 
ly inspirited  by  this  triumph  at  Benning- 
ton. The  gloom,  which  had  previously  so 
darkened  the  hopes  of  the  people  in  the 
North,  now  began  to  disappear  before 


this  dawn  of  victory  in  the  East.  The  mi- 
litia became  more  self-reliant,  and  proved 
themselves  more  worthy  of  the  trust  of 
others.  They  had  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing European  regulars,  and  had  put  to 
flight  the  much-dreaded  Indian  savages 
arrayed  against  them. 

General  Stark's  share  in  the  victory 
was  handsomely  acknowledged.  Con- 
gress, forgetting  their  own  wrongs,  now 
thought  only  of  his  rights,  and,  appoint- 
ing him  a  brigadier-general  in  the  conti- 
nental army,  reinstated  him  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  claimed. 
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Congress  had  determined  that 
a  court  of  inquiry  should  be  held, 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Generals 
Schuyler  and  St.  Clair,  in  consequence  of 
the  surrender  of  the  posts  at  Ticondero- 
ga  and  Mount  Independence.  They  were 
accordingly  ordered,  though  the 
time  was  not  yet  specified,  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  proceed 
to  headquarters.  In  the  meantime,  it  was 
resolved  to  supersede  General  Schuyler 
in  the  command  of  the  northern  depart- 
ment. The  appointment  of  his  successor 
was  referred  by  Congress  to  Washington, 
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who,  however,  declined  this  responsibili- 
ty, telling  them  in  reply  :  "  The  northern 
department  in  a  great  measure  has  been 
considered  as  separate,  and  more  pecu- 
liarly under  their  direction ;  and  the  offi- 
cers commanding  there  always  of  their 
nomination.  I  have  never  interfered  fur- 
ther than  merely  to  advise,  and  to  give 
such  aids  as  were  in  my  power,  on  the  re- 
quisitions of  those  officers.  The  present 
situation  of  that  department  is  delicate 
and  critical,  and  the  choice  of  an  officer 
to  the  command  may  involve  very  inter- 
esting and  important  consequences." 
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When  Congress  authorized  Washing- 
ton to  make  the  appointment,  the  New- 
England  delegates  were  so  anxious  that 
their  favorite  should  receive  it,  that  they 
wrote  to  the  commander-in-chief,  urging 
him  to  appoint  General  Gates,  and  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  "no  man  will 
be  more  likely  to  restore  harmony,  order, 
and  discipline,  and  retrieve  our  affairs  in 
that  quarter."  This  attempt  to  influence 
his  judgment  probably  induced  Washing- 
ton to  decline  all  interference  in  the  mat- 
ter. On  the  question  being  again  brought 
up  before  Congress,  Gates  received  the 
appointment. 

General  Schuyler,  of  whose  patriotism 
and  active  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
country  there  could  be  no  doubt,  was  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular  with  New  England. 
The  cause  has  been  attributed  to  the  old 
quarrel  growing  out  of  the  dispute  in  re- 
gard to  the  boundary -line  between  his 
native  colony  of  New  York  and  that  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Schuyler  had  served 
as  a  boundary-commissioner,  and,  in  his 
zealous  defence  of  the  claims  of  New  York, 
is  supposed  to  have  incurred  the  ill  feel- 
ing of  New  England.  It  is  far  more  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  formal  manners, 
and  the  claims  to  social  distinction  of  the 
more  aristocratic  "  New-Yorker,"  did  not 
accord  with  the  rude  simplicity  of  the 
equality -loving  "Yankee."  Gates,  who 
was  of  a  social  turn,  and  easy  in  his  man- 
ners, on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  in  con- 
ciliating the  New-England  people,  and 
possessed  at  this  time  all  their  love  and 
confidence.  His  appointment,  therefore, 
was  gladly  welcomed ;  and,  although  with 
the  success  at  Bennington,  and  the  diffi- 


culties then  in  the  way  of  Burgoyne,  by 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  Schuyler,  the 
army  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  and 
East  had  got  rid  of  much  of  their  panic, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  appearance  of 
Gates  served  greatly  to  quicken  the  res- 
toration of  their  confidence  and  courage. 

Schuyler  courteously  received  Gates 
when  he  presented  himself  at  the  camp 
at  Van  Schaick's  island  (where 
the  Mohawk  enters  the  Hudson), 
to  assume  the  command  of  the  army.  Re- 
pressing his  vexation  at  the  treatment  of 
Congress,  the  superseded  general  told  his 
successor  that  he  intended  to  remain  in 
the  camp  for  the  present,  and  begged  him 
to  avail  himself  freely  of  his  services. 

That  Schuyler  was  deeply  wounded  is 
apparent  from  his  letter  to  Washington. 
"  It  is,"  writes  he,  "  matter  of  extreme  cha- 
grin to  me  to  be  deprived  of  the  command, 
at  a  time  when  soon,  if  ever,  we  shall 
probably  be  enabled  to  meet  the  enemy 
— when  we  are  on  the  point  of  taking 
ground  where  they  must  attack  to  disad- 
vantage, should  our  force  be  inadequate 
to  facing  them  in  the  field  —  when  an  op- 
portunity will  in  all  probability  occur,  in 
which  I  might  evince  that  I  am  not  what 
Congress  have  too  plainly  insinuated,  by 
the  resolution  taking  the  command  from 
me." 

General  Gates,  when  first  setting  out, 
was  not  much  encouraged  by  the  pros- 
pect of  his  northern  command  ;  but  when 
he  reached  the  camp,  he  found  that  the 
tide  of  affairs  had  taken  a  more  favorable 
turn.  a  Upon  my  leaving  Philadelphia," 
he  wrote  to  Washington,  "  the  prospect 
this  way  appeared  most  gloomy ;  but  the 
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severe  checks  the  enemy  have  met  at 
Bennington  and  Tiyon  county  have  giv- 
en a  more  pleasing  view  of  public  affairs. 
I  can  not  sufficiently  thank  your  excel- 
lency for  sending  Colonel  Morgan's  corps. 
They  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  army  j  for,  until  the  late  successes 
this  way,  I  am  told  it  was  quite  panic- 
struck  by  the  Indians,  and  their  tory  and 
Canadian  assassins  in  Indian  dress.  Few 
of  the  militia  demanded  are  yet  arrived, 
but  I  hear  of  great  numbers  on  their 
march." 

Gates  inaugurated  his  command  by  an 
attack  with  his  pen  on  Burgoyne.  That 
general  had  sent  in  a  complaint  of  the 
treatment  received  by  the  prisoners  ta- 
ken at  Bennington.  Gates  retorted  by 
denouncing  the  employment  of  the  Indi- 
ans, and  holding  Burgoyne  responsible 
for  their  cruelties.  In  the  course  of  his 
letter  he  described,  in  a  strain  of  turgid 
rhetoric,  the  tragic  death  of  Jane  M'Crea, 
and  concluded  by  saying,  "  The  miserable 
fate  of  Miss  M'Crea  was  peculiarly  aggra- 
vated by  her  being  dressed  to  receive  her 
promised  husband,  but  met  her  murderer, 
employed  by  you  /"  Nor  was  this  all ;  he 
added :  a  Upward  of  one  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children,  have  perished  by 
the  hands  of  ruffians,  to  whom  it  is  assert- 
ed you  have  paid  the  price  of  Hood !" 

After  Gates  had  elaborated  his  epistle, 
he  called  General  Lincoln  and  his  adju- 
tant-general (Wilkinson)  into  his  apart- 
ment, read  it  to  them,  and  asked  their 
opinion.  They  modestly  declined  to  give 
it.  The  general,  however,  pressed  them, 
when  they  both  declared,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  extracts  which  we  have 


given,  that  the  letter  was  too  personal. 
Gates,  with  the  usual  vanity  of  author- 
ship, replied  testily,  "  By  G-d,  I  do  n't  be- 
lieve either  of  you  can  mend  it !"  It  was 
therefore  sent  without  amendment. 

Burgoyne  was  naturally  indignant  at 
the  charges  of  Gates,  and  took  pains,  in 
a  long  answer,  to  refute  them.  In  regard 
to  the  tragic  death  of  Miss  M'Crea,  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  no  premeditated  bar- 
barity ;  that  no  one  regretted  it  more 
than  himself;  and  that,  moreover,  the 
murderer  should  have  been  executed,  had 
it  not  been  believed  that  a  pardon  on  the 
terms  to  be  granted  would  be  more  effi- 
cacious to  prevent  further  outrage.  As 
for  the  other  Indian  cruelties,  Burgoyne 
denied  them,  and,  in  regard  to  the  com- 
plicity of  which  he  was  accused,  emphat- 
ically asserted — "I  would  not  be  con- 
scious of  the  acts  you  presume  to  impute 
to  me,  for  the  whole  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, though  the  wealth  of  worlds  was  in 
its  bowels,  and  a  paradise  upon  its  sur- 
face." 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Gates  himself 
did  not  believe  that  Burgoyne  was  the 
criminal  which  his  letter  would  seem  to 
indicate.  His  object  was  to  exaggerate 
the  cruelties  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to 
excite  the  horror  and  indignation  of  the 
country.  He  was  merely  availing  him- 
self of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  justifia- 
ble ruse  deyaerre,  and  it  proved  wondrous- 
ly  effective.  Gates's  exaggerated  state- 
ments and  rhetorical  bombast  accorded 
with  the  excited  and  unreflecting  senti- 
ment of  the  times,  and  his  letter  became 
immensely  popular. 

General  Arnold,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
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had  gone  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Schuyler,  soon  overtook  the  detach- 
ment of  eight  hundred  men,  under  Gen- 
eral Learned,  which  had  preceded  him. 
On  reaching  Fort  Dayton,  at  the  German 
Flats,  where  there  was  a  small  guard  of 
continental  troops,  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  force  which  could  be  mustered 
amounted  to  only  nine  hundred  and  for- 
ty-six regulars  and  one  hundred  militia. 
It  was  therefore  deemed  imprudent,  with 
so  meager  a  force,  to  attempt  an  attack 
upon  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  was  invest- 
ing Fort  Schuyler  with  a  miscellaneous 
body  of  Indians,  Canadians,  and  regulars, 
numbering  no  less  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred. Arnold  sent  to  Gates  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  in  the  meantime  tried  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  proclamation.  He  was  a  great 
master  of  grandiloquence,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  outdid  his  usual  efforts. 
Presenting  himself  as  the  "  Honorable 
Benedict  Arnold,  Esquire,  general  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Mohawk 
river,"  he  proclaimed  a  free  pardon  to  all 
who  joined  or  upheld  him,  "  whether  sav- 
ages, Germans,  Americans,  or  Britons," 
provided  they  should  lay  down  their  arms 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  within  three  days.  Those 
who  would  not  were  threatened  with  the 
"just  vengeance  of  Heaven  and  their  ex- 
asperated country,"  from  either  of  which 
no  mercy  was  to  be  expected  !  Colonel 
St.  Leger  was  denounced  as  a  "leader  of 
a  banditti  of  robbers,  murderers,  and  trai- 
ters,  composed  of  savages  of  America  and 
more  savage  Britons,"  who  were  threats 
ening  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  people. 


This  swelling  manifesto  had  its  effect,  but 
proved  less  efficacious  than  another  de- 
vice which  sprang  from  the  teeming  womb 
of  Yankee  ingenuity. 

LieutenantrColonel  Brooks,  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts line,suggested  the  employment 
of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hanyost  Schuy- 
ler, or  Yan  Yost  Cuyler,  as  an  emissary 
to  be  sent  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
with  an  exaggerated  report  of  Arnold's 
numbers,  in  order  to  alarm  the  Indians. 
This  fellow,  who  was  known  to  be  a  tory, 
had  been  arrested  while  prowling  about 
the  American  encampment,  and  was  con- 
demned to  be  executed  as  a  spy.  He 
was  now  brought  before  General  Arnold, 
who  promised  him  a  pardon  if  he  would 
perform  the  service  required  of  him.  He 
readily  consented,  and  was  sent  away  to 
St.  Leger's  camp;  while,  to  secure  his 
fidelity,  his  brother  was  kept  as  a  host- 
age. 

Cuyler  is  spoken  of  as  a  half-witted 
fellow,  but  he  was  evidently  much  more 
of  a  rogue  than  a  fool,  as  was  proved  by 
the  cunning  with  which  his  mission  was 
accomplished.  He  was,  however,  greatly 
aided  by  some  Indian  confederates,  one 
of  whom  suggested  that  he  should  shoot 
bullets  through  his  coat,  in  order  that  his 
story  might  appear  more  probable  to  the 
enemy.  One  or  two  Indian  accomplices 
also  agreed  to  follow  Cuyler,  and  sub- 
stantiate his  reports  of  the  strength  of 
the  Americans. 

Cuyler  accordingly  presented  himself 
among  the  Indians  before  Fort  Schuyler, 
telling  them  how  he  had  barely  escaped 
(of  which  his  riddled  coat  was  indubitable 
proof)  from  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  who 
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pursued  him  and  were  advancing  in  vast 
numbers.  The  savages  listened  unsuspi- 
ciously, and  asked  with  alarm,  "  How  ma- 
ny are  coming?" — "  A  thousand  !"  he  had 
seen  in  one  body,  answered  Cuyler,  and 
"  a  thousand  in  another,"  and  he  did  not 
know  "  how  many  more,"  but,  looking  up 
into  the  surrounding  trees,  he  declared 
that  he  believed  "  they  were  as  numer- 
ous as  the  leaves."  Soon  came  in  one  of 
Cuyler's  Indian  confederates,  about  whom 
his  fellow-savages  pressed  as  eager  listen- 
ers ;  and  receiving  from  his  lips  a  confir- 
mation of  Cuyler's  story  of  the  approach 
of  the  Americans,  and  still  more  extraor- 
dinary accounts  of  their  force,  they  be- 
came greatly  alarmed. 

Colonel  St.  Leger  was  soon  conscious 
of  the  agitation  among  his  Indians,  cre- 
ated by  these  reports.  The  chiefs  hurried 
to  him,  and,  confronting  him  angrily,  thus 
addressed  him :  "  You  mean  to  sacrifice 
us !  When  we  marched  down,  you  told 
us  there  would  be  no  fighting  for  us  In- 
dians ;  we  might  go  home,  and  smoke  our 
pipes ;  whereas  numbers  of  our  warriors 
have  been  killed  !"  St.  Leger  strove  to 
allay  their  fears  and  anger,  promising  to 
lead  them  on  himself  against  the  enemy, 
and  cover  them  with  a  van  of  three  hun- 
dred of  his  best  troops.  They  appeared 
quieted  for  the  time,  and  agreed  to  go 
out  the  next  morning  to  choose  the  prop- 
er ground  for  a  field  of  battle. 

St.  Leger  went  out  accordingly  early 
on  the  following  day  with  his  Indian  war- 
riors, and,  having  chosen  his  ground,  drew 
up  his  force.  Soon,  however,  there  came 
an  Indian,  a  second  confederate  of  the 
wily  Yan  Yost  Cuyler,  with  the  report 


that  the  enemy  were  advancing  with  two 
thousand  men ;  and  immediately  he  was 
followed  by  a  third  dusky  fellow,  who  de- 
clared that  all  Burgoyne's  army  had  been 
cut  to  pieces,  and  that  General  Arnold 
was  pushing  forward  by  rapid  and  forced 
marches  with  three  thousand  men !  The 
savages  now  became  so  panic-stricken, 
that  two  hundred  decamped  immediately, 
and  the  rest  threatened  to  follow.  St. 
Leger  called  Sir  John  Johnson  to  his  aid 
in  this  emergency,  but  even  his  undoubt- 
ed influence  over  the  Indians  proved  on 
this  occasion  of  no  avail. 

The  savages  persisting  in  their  deter- 
mination to  leave  St.  Leger,  unless  he 
should  retreat,  he  was  forced  to  comply. 
He  proposedj  however,  to  retire  with  de- 
liberation during  the  night,  having  first 
sent  on  before  him  his  sick,  wounded,  and 
artillery.  But  the  Indians  were  too  im- 
patient to  go,  and  too  eager  for  the  con- 
fusion of  a  hurried  movement,  to  consent 
to  a  delayed  and  orderly  retreat.  They 
artfully  kept  up  the  alarm  in  the  camp, 
by  causing  messengers  to  steal  away  and 
come  in  again,  with  rumors  that  the  ene- 
my were  approaching.  The  colonel,  not- 
withstanding,  resisted  their  importunities 
to  march,  until  the  savages  "  grew  furious 
and  abandoned  ;  seized  upon  the  officers' 
liquor  and  clothes,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  their  servants ;  and  became  more  for- 
midable," says  St. Leger,  "than  the  enemy 
we  had  to  expect."  He  was  now  forced 
to  retire  before  night,  and,  having  called 
in  his  advanced  posts,  hurried  off  toward 
Oswego. 

"  They  went  off,"  says  Gordon, "  and  St. 
Leger  was,  about  noon  of  the  22d  [Au- 
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gust],  in  such  hurry  and  confusion,  as  to 
leave  his  bombardier  asleep  in  the  bomb- 
battery.  His  tents,  with  most  of  the  ar- 
tillery and  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  garrison.  Some  of  the  Indian  sa- 
chems, who  were  highly  disgusted  with 
him,  concluded  to  play  upon  him,  and  di- 
vert themselves  at  his  expense.  In  the 
evening  the  flying  troops  came  to  a  clay 
soil,  pretty  soft.  St.  Leger  and  Sir  John 
Johnson  were  in  an  altercation,  St.  Leger 
reproaching  Sir  John  about  his  Indians, 
and  Sir  John  blaming  St.  Leger  for  not 
carrying  on  the  siege  differently. 

"  A  couple  of  Indian  chiefs,  upon  a  ri- 
sing hill  at  a  small  distance,  with  light 
enough  to  observe  their  situation,  and 
near  enough  to  notice  then;  wranglings, 
which  proceeded  almost  to  fighting,  di- 
rected an  Indian  to  withdraw  some  con- 
siderable way  behind  them,  and  then  to 
run  after  them,  crying  out  with  all  ima- 
ginable earnestness  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, '  They  are  coming !  they  are  coming !' 
and  to  continue  it. 

"  St.  Leger  and  Sir  John,  upon  hearing 
the  dismal  note,  made  off  as  fast  as  they 
could,  but  often  tumbled  into  the  dirt. 
The  men  pushed  off  in  the  greatest  hur- 
ry. The  Indians  renewed  the  joke ;  and 
continued  thus,  and  in  like  ways,  till  the 
royalists  arrived  at  the  Oneida  lake." 

The  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler  were 
greatly  mystified  by  this  sudden  move- 
ment of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Gansevoort 
knew  the  strength  of  the  besiegers,  and 
how  day  after  day  they  had  been  labori- 
ously proceeding  with  their  works,  appa- 
rently with  full  confidence  in  a  success- 
ful issue  to  their  operations.     They  had 


peremptorily  summoned  him  to  surren- 
der ;  and,  although  he  had  resolutely  an- 
swered that  he  would  defend  the  fort  to 
the  last  extremity,  there  had  seemingly 
occurred  no  tiling  in  the  relations  between 
the  besiegers  and  besieged  to  justify  this 
sudden  retreat  of  the  enemy.  The  mys- 
tery, however,  was  soon  cleared  up  by 
the  arrival  of  the  cunning  Cuyler  at  the 
fort.  Fearful  that  his  trick  might  be  de- 
tected, and  he  meet  with  the  punishment 
which  he  deserved,  the  rogue  had  fled  in 
the  night,  during  the  confusion  of  St.  Le- 
ger's  retreat,  and  made  his  way  to  Colo- 
nel Gansevoort,  to  whom  Cuyler,  himself 
the  principal  agent,  now  disclosed  the 
ruse  by  which  St.  Leger  had  been  forced 
to  raise  the  siege. 

General  Arnold  did  not  await  the  re- 
sult of  his  cunning  device  against  the 
enemy  nor  reinforcements  from  Gates, 
before  marching.  He  resolved,  with  his 
usual  impetuosity,  to  push  on  to  the  re- 
lief of  Gansevoort  with  the  force  at  his 
command,  however  small.  But  he  had 
not  got  far  when  a  New-York  regiment 
found  him,  having  been  sent  by  Gates,  to 
whom  Arnold  thus  wrote  from  the  Ger- 
man Flats  :  "  I  leave  this  place  this  morn- 
ing, with  twelve  hundred  conti- 
nental troops  and  a  handful  of 
militia,  for  Fort  Schuyler,  still  besieged 
by  a  force  equal  to  ours.  You  will  hear 
of  my  being  victorio  us  —  or  no  more.  As 
soon  as  the  safety  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try will  permit,  I  will  fly  to  your  assist- 
ance." He  was  still  pressing  forward  in 
his  march  toward  the  fort,  when  he  heard 
of  the  success  of  his  ruse,  and  accordingly 
determined  to  return  and  join  Gates. 


Ane.  21. 
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Washington,  after  being  a  long 
time  perplexed  in  regard  to  the 
movements  of  General  Howe,  and  forced 
to  shift  his  encampment  hither  and  thith- 
er, now  to  one  side  of  the  Delaware  and 
again  to  the  other,  finally  concluded,  to- 
gether with  his  officers  in  coun- 
cil assembled,  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  had  most  probably  sailed  for  Charles- 
ton. It  was,  however,  thought  expedient 
not  to  follow  Howe  to  the  southward,  but 
to  move  the  army  toward  the  North  riv- 
er. On  the  very  day  that  Washington 
was  preparing  to  march  in  accordance 
with  this  resolution,  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  two  hundred  sail  of  the  ene- 
my had  anchored  in  Chesapeake  bay, 
off  Swan  point,  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  capes.  There  was  now  no  doubt 
that  Philadelphia  was  Sir  William  Howe's 
object,  although  the  route  he  had  taken, 
as  Washington  remarked,  was  "a  very 
strange  one." 

The  course  of  the  British  fleet,  which 
had  caused  so  much  perplexing  specula- 
tion, had  been  directed,  not  according  to 
any  wily  schemes  of  General  Howe,  but 
by  the  caprice  of  the  weather,  and  the 
force  of  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 
67 


The  army  had  embarked  on  the  oth  of 
July,  but  was  detained  by  a  head-wind  at 
Sandy  Hook  until  the  23d,  and  after  sail- 
ing did  not  make  the  capes  of  Delaware 
until  the  30th.  It  was  Howe's  intention 
to  have  sailed  up  the  Delaware  to  Phila- 
delphia, but,  receiving  intelligence  that 
the  Americans  had  raised  prodigious  im- 
pediments on  that  river,  he  changed  his 
mind  and  stood  for  the  mouth  of  the  Elk, 
which  opens  into  Chesapeake  bay.  He 
was  now  so  baffled  by  the  prevalent  south- 
erly winds  of  the  season,  that  he  did  not 
succeed  in  entering  the  Chesapeake  until 
this  late  period  (the  21st  of  August).  His 
troops, both  cavalry  and  infantry,  crowded 
into  the  holds  of  the  transports,  during 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  unpro- 
vided with  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
for  a  long  voyage,  suffered  greatly.  The 
soldiers  were  weakened  by  the  protracted 
confinement  on  shipboard,  and  the  horses 
became  nearly  useless. 

Washington  now  changed  the  direction 
of  his  march,  and  determined  to  proceed 
from  Germantown,  where  he  was  then  en- 
camped, in  a  southerly  direction  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  in  or- 
der to  meet  and  oppose  the  approach  of 
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the  enemy.  He  also  sent  for  General  Sul- 
livan, who  was  at  that  thee  on  the  North 
river,  to  join  him  with  his  division.  With 
the  view  of  exerting  "  some  influence  on 
the  minds  of  the  disaffected  there,  and 
those  who  are  dupes  to  their  artifices  and 
opinions,"  Washington  marched  his  army 
through  Philadelphia. 

The  whole  force  amounted  to  nearly 
nine  thousand  men,  and  that  their  march 
through  the  city  produced  the  impression 
desired  maybe  inferred  from  the  account 
given  by  Graydon,  who  from  "  the  coffee- 
house corner"  beheld  them  as  they  passed. 
u  These,"  he  says,  "  though  indifferently 
dressed,  held  well -burnished  arms,  and 
carried  them  like  soldiers,  and  looked,  in 
short,  as  if  they  might  have  faced  an  equal 
number  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess." Passing  on  through  Philadelphia 
without  halting,  the  army  continued  its 
march  through  Derby  and  Chester,  to 
Wilmington. 

Sir  William  Howe,  in  the  meantime, 
had  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Elk  river, 
at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
and  moved  his  troops  to  within 
two  miles  of  the  town  of  Elk  (Elkton),  in 
Maryland,  where  he  encamped  them  up- 
on the  hills.  Howe  had  lost  so  many 
horses  during  his  long  voyage,  that  he 
was  unable  to  send  out  those  mounted 
parties  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  scour 
the  country,  and  secure  supplies.  The 
Americans  were  thus  enabled  to  frustrate 
him ;  and,  being  now  provided  with  an 
excellent  cavalry-force,  they  succeeded 
not  only  in  securing  a  good  portion  of 
the  public  stores  deposited  at  the  head 
of  the  Elk,  but  in  greatly  harassing  the 


Aug.  25. 


British  advanced  pickets.  Young  Harry 
Lee,  with  his  light-horse,  did  great  ser- 
vice in  these  skirmishes. 

Lee  was  a  young  Yirginian  —  at  this 
time  only  twenty  years  of  age.  His  name- 
sake, General  Charles  Lee,  declared  that 
"he  came  forth  a  soldier  from  his  mother's 
womb."  Washington  warmly  welcomed 
the  youth  when  he  first  offered  his  ser- 
vices, gave  him  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany of  light-horse,  and  watched  ever  af- 
ter with  fond  admiration  his  spirited  ca- 
reer. a  Perhaps,"  says  Irving,  a  there  was 
something  beside  his  bold,  dashing  spirit, 
which  won  him  this  favor.  There  may 
have  been  early  recollections  connected 
with  it.  Lee  was  the  son  of  the  lady  who 
first  touched  Washington's  heart  in  his 
schoolboy  days,  the  one  about  whom  he 
wrote  rhymes  atMountVernon  and  Green- 
way  Court — his  lowland  beauty."  Lee's 
gallantry,  in  fact,  was  noticed  by  the  en- 
tire army,  and  his  services  as  a  cavalry- 
officer  were  so  remarkable,  that  he  was 
popularly  known  as  "Light-horse  Harry." 
Washington  took  care  to  record  the  deeds 
of  his  youthful  compatriot:  "  Ten  o'clock. — 
This  minute  twenty-four  British  prison- 
ers arrived,  taken  yesterday  by  Captain 
Lee  of  the  light-horse,"  is  a  postscript  to 
his  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress, 
dated  Wilmington,  30th  of  August. 

General  Sullivan,in obedience  to  Wash- 
ington's orders,  had  joined  the  army  with 
his  division.  He  came  back,  however,  with 
some  imputations  resting  upon  his  con- 
duct in  an  unsuccessful  enterprise  against 
Staten  island.  It  was  resolved  to  appoint 
a  court  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, while  in  the  meantime  he  was  left  in 
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full  command.  Sullivan  was  frequently 
exposed  to  charges  of  ill  conduct ;  but,  as 
he  always  brought  forward  proof  of  his 
courage  and  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotr 
ism,  he  never  failed  to  reinstate  himself, 
if  not  in  public  opinion,  at  any  rate  in  his 
rank  in  the  army. 

Washington's  army  now  amounted  to 
fifteen  thousand  men,  although  the  effect- 
ive force,  from  sickness  and  other  causes, 
was  calculated  at  only  eleven  thousand. 
He  had  determined,  however,  to  give  the 
enemy  battle,  though  the  latter  were  es- 
timated to  possess  the  greatly  superior 
strength  of  eighteen  thousand.  There 
were  not  wanting  those  who  considered 
"Washington's  resolution  to  fight  under 
the  disadvantage  of  such  inferior  num- 
bers as  imprudent.  He  believed,  never- 
theless, that,  with  the  choice  of  a  good 
position,  he  might  make  an  effective  re- 
sistance. Moreover,  he  thought  that,  to 
retreat  before  General  Howe,  and  allow 
him  to  march  to  Philadelphia  without  op- 
position would  dispirit  the  country  and 
injure  the  cause  even  more  than  a  de- 
feat. 

Washington  was  indefatigable  in  pre- 
paring for  the  contest.  He  was  constant- 
ly in  his  saddle,  riding  about  tfie  country, 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  rains,  to  reconnoitre 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  to  select 
proper  ground  for  opposing  their  ad  vance. 
It  was  finally  concluded  to  move  from 
Wilmington  to  Newport,  where  the  army 
was  posted  in  a  line  along  the  bank  of 
the  Red-Clay  creek.  The  British, 
in  the  meantime,  had  advanced 
within  eight  miles,  and  taken  their  posi- 
tion on  Iron  hill.     Skirmishes  ensued  be- 
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tween  the  advanced  pickets  of  both  ar- 
mies, but  with  little  advantage  to  either 
side. 

General  Howe  now  made  another  for- 
ward movement,  with  the  appa- 
rent intention  of  attacking  the 
Americans.  Washington  waited  for  him 
the  whole  day ;  but  finding  that  he  had 
halted  at  Milltown,  within  two  miles  of 
the  American  encampment,  and  it  appear- 
ing probable  that  the  enemy  only  intend- 
ed "  to  amuse  us,"  says  Washington,  "  in 
front,  while  their  real  intent  was  to  march 
by  our  right,  and  by  suddenly  passing  the 
Brandy  wine,  and  gaining  the  heights  up- 
on the  north  side  of  that  river,  get  be- 
tween us  and  Philadelphia,  and  cut  us  off 
from  that  city,"  he  judged  it  expedient 
to  move  his  position  immediately. 

Washington  accordingly  retired,  and, 
crossing  the  Brandy  wine,  posted 
his  army  on  the  heights,  near  to 
Chad's  ford.  The  Brandy  wine,  rising  by 
two  branches,  that  unite  at  what  is  called 
the  Fork,  flows  in  a  small  stream  from 
west  to  east,  and  empties  into  the  Dela- 
ware, about  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Philadelphia.  The  principal  ford  of  the 
river  was  Chad's,  on  the  direct  road  to 
the  north,  although  there  were  others 
above  and  below. 

Having  crossed  the  Brandy  wine,  Wash- 
ington posted  his  centre  along  the  east- 
ern bank,  near  Chad's  ford,  where,  expect- 
ing the  main  attack  of  the  enemy,  he  com- 
manded in  person.  His  right  wing,  un- 
der General  Sullivan,  was  moved  two 
miles  above,  on  the  same  side  of  the  riv- 
er ;  and  his  left,  consisting  of  Pennsylva- 
nia militia,  under  General  Armstrong,  to 
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the  same  distance  at  a  ford  below  Chad's. 
The  main  body,  with  the  general-in-chief, 
was  composed  of  Wayne's  brigade,  Wee- 
don's  and  Muhlenberg's,  under  General 
Greene,  together  with  a  body  of  light-in- 
fantry commanded  by  General  Maxwell, 
and  the  artillery.  Sullivan,  on  the  right, 
had  his  own  division  and  those  of  Lord 
Stirling  and  General  Stephen.  With  Arm- 
strong, on  the  left,  where  the  position  was 
considered  of  less  importance,  there  were 
no  troops  but  militia. 

On  the  following  day,  the  en- 
emy had  advanced  to  Rennet 
Square,  within  seven  miles  of  the  Bran- 
dywine.  Washington,  in  the  meantime, 
sent  General  Maxwell  and  his  light-in- 
fantry across  the  stream,  to  post  them- 
selves on  the  high  ground  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  leading  to  Chad's  ford,  the 
passage  of  which  they  were  ordered  to 
resist  to  the  utmost.  Sullivan,  too,  was 
directed  to  be  on  the  alert  in  watching 
the  fords  above.  This  officer  was  appa- 
rently vigilant,  but  only  extended  his 
watchfulness  to  some  four  miles  to  his 
right,  as  far  as  the  fork  where  the  two 
branches  of  the  Brandywine  unite,  and 
beyond  which  it  was  thought  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  the  enemy  attempting 
to  cross. 

After  halting  a  night  at  Rennet  Square, 
the  British  moved  on  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day,  in  two  col- 
umns. One,  under  the  command 
of  the  Hessian  general,  Rnyphausen,  ad- 
vanced in  a  direct  line  along  the  road  to 
Chad's  ford.  The  other,  commanded  by 
Lord  Cornwallis,  and  accompanied  by 
General  Howe,  diverged  to  their  left,  and 
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proceeded  by  way  of  the  Lancaster  road, 
which  ran  nearly  parallel  to  the  principal 
stream  of  the  Brandywine,  and  crossed 
the  two  branches  or  forks  which  form  it 
at  its  rise. 

As  soon  as  General  Rnyphausen  was 
discovered  advancing:  toward  him,  Wash- 
ington  prepared  to  give  him  bat- 
tle, thinking  that  his  column  was 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  Rnyphau- 
sen came  on,  firing  his  artillery,  but  was 
soon  checked  hy  General  Maxwell,  who 
from  the  heights  on  each  side  of  the  road 
poured  down  upon  the  advanced  guards 
such  a  seArere  fire,  that  they  were  forced 
to  fall  back  until  reinforced  by  the  rest 
of  the  troops.  So  large  a  force  now  came 
pushing  on  to  their  aid,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  obliged  to  retire  across  the  ford 
and  join  their  main  body  under  Washing- 
ton. Three  hundred  of  the  enemy  were 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  and  wound- 
ed in  this  preliminary  skirmish,  while  the 
loss  of  Maxwell  was  only  about  fifty  men. 
Rnj^phausen  held  back  his  troops,  halting 
them  on  the  heights  from  which  the  Amer- 
ican light-infantiy  had  retired.  He  did 
not  seem  anxious  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment, though  frequently  provoked  to  do 
so  by  skirnjishing-parties  from  the  other 
side.  Maxwell  crossed  the  ford  a  second 
time  with  his  light-corps,  and  drove  an 
advanced  party  from  their  ground,  with 
a  loss  to  the  British  of  thirty  men  left 
dead  on  the  spot,  and  a  number  of  in- 
trenching-tools  with  which  they  were  en- 
gaged in  throwing  up  works  for  a  battery. 
Rnyphausen  still  held  back,  and  some  of 
the  Americans  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  began  to  indulge  in  the  belief  that 
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they  had  effectually  put  a  stop  to  his  fur- 
ther progress.  The  wary  Hessian  gener- 
al, however,  had  a  part  to  perform,  as  we 
shall  see,  and  designedly  resisted  all  prov- 
ocations to  engage. 

While  Washington  was  speculating  up- 
on the  probable  manoeuvres  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  his  front,  he  received  a  despatch, 
at  about  twelve  o'clock,  from  General 
Sullivan,  informing  him  that  one  of  his 
officers  had  reported  that  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy,  supposed  to  amount  to  five 
thousand,  with  sixteen  or  eighteen  field- 
pieces,  was  marching  along  the  Lancas- 
ter road.  Washington  immediately  sent 
orders  to  Sullivan  to  cross  the  Brandy- 
wine  and  attack  this  division,  while  he 
himself  proposed  to  advance  by  Chad's 
ford  against  the  other.  The  former  was 
the  main  body  of  the  British,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  marched  under  Gener- 
al Howe  and  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  left, 
with  the  view  of  taking  a  long,  circuitous 
route,  leading  across  the  unguarded  fords 
of  the  branches  of  the  Brandywine,  and 
thus  gaining  the  rear  of  the  Americans. 
The  division  in  front  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  though  supposed  by  him  to  be 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  was  only  a 
smaller  column  sent  under  Knyphausen 
to  divert  the  Americans  in  front,  while 
the  main  attack  should  be  made  by  Howe 
and  Cornwallis  against  their  right  flank 
and  rear. 

Washington,  having  thus  discovered 
the  march  of  the  British  column  under 
Howe  and  Cornwallis,  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  thwarting  their  designs,  when  another 
messenger  arrived  in  all  haste  with  intel- 
ligence from  Sullivan,  contradicting  the 


information  which  he  had  sent  but  a  few 
moments  before.  Major  Spear,  of  the  mi- 
litia, had  come  in  from  the  fork  of  the 
Brandywine,  and,  having  heard  nothing 
of  the  enemy,  "was  confident"  that  they 
were  not  in  that  quarter.  The  orders  for 
crossing  the  Brandywine  were  now  coun- 
termanded ;  but  Washington  took  care  to 
secure  more  certain  intelligence  by  send- 
ing Colonel  Bland,  with  a  troop  of  cav- 
alry, to  reconnoitre  the  country  beyond 
General  Sullivan's  position,  and  report  at 
the  earliest  moment  to  that  commander 
the  result. 

In  the  meantime,  one  Thomas  Cheyney, 
a  farmer  of  that  neighborhood,  and  a  firm 
patriot,  came  riding  in  upon  his  "  spirited 
mare  all  in  a  foam,"  and  declared  that  he 
had  seen  the  British,  in  a  large  body,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  Washington 
affirmed  that  it  could  not  be,  for  he  had 
just  received  contrary  information.  "  My 
life  upon  it,"  answered  Cheyney,  with  a 
round  oath,  to  give  emphasis  to  his  dec- 
laration, "  it  is  true  !"  He  was,  however, 
listened  to  incredulously,  when  his  story 
was  confirmed  a  moment  after  by  the  fol- 
lowing despatch,  received  by  Washing- 
ton:— 

"  Two  o'clock,  P.  M. 

"  Dear  General:  Colonel  Bland  has  this 
moment  sent  me  word  that  the  enemy 
are  in  the  rear  of  my  right  about  two 
miles,  coming  down.  There  are,  he  says, 
about  two  brigades  of  them.  He  also 
says  he  saw  a  dust  back  in  the  country 
for  above  an  hour.     I  am,  &c, 

"John  Sullivan." 

Howe  and  Cornwallis  had  thus  carried 
out  their  design  with  success.     They  had 
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succeeded,  by  a  long  circuit  of  seventeen 
miles,  in  crossing  the  Brandywine  at  the 
fords  over  the  two  branches  of  the  river, 
and  gained  the  rear  of  the  right  wing  of 
Washington's  army  without  opposition. 
They  now  took  an  advantageous  position 
on  the  high  ground  near  the  Birmingham 
meetinghouse,  which  Sullivan's  delay  in 
waiting  for  orders  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  without  the  least  show 
of  resistance.  The  order  to  attack  came 
from  Washington  as  soon  as  he  learned 
the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

General  Sullivan  was  directed  to  bring 
his  "whole  right  wing  to  bear  at  once 
against  Howe  and  Cornwallis;"  while 
Wayne  was  ordered  to  keep  Knyphausen 
in  check  at  Chad's  ford;  and  General 
Greene  to  post  himself  with  the  Virginia 
brigades  in  a  position  between  the  two, 
and  hold  himself  in  reserve  and  ready  to 
assist  either  as  might  be  required. 

Some  absurd  misunderstanding  about 
etiquette  delayed  Sullivan's  troops  in  get- 
ting into  line  of  battle  after  marching  to 
meet  the  enemy.  General  Deborre,  a 
veteran  Frenchman,  who  had  a  command 
in  Lord  Stirling's  division,  assumed  the 
post  of  honor,  on  the  extreme  right.  Sul- 
livan claimed  this  as  his  own  position, 
and,  while  manoeuvring  his  men  to  take 
it,  the  British  began  the  attack,  and  came 
upon  the  Americans  while  in  the  confu- 
sion of  the  change.  The  consequence  was, 
an  almost  immediate  rout  of  the  right  and 
left  wings.  The  centre  resisted  spirited- 
ly for  awhile,  but  it  soon  gave  way,  and 
fled  with  the  rest  through  the  woods  in 
their  rear. 

While  the  enemy  got  somewhat  bewil- 


dered among  the  trees,  in  the  course  of 
their  pursuit,  the  American  officers  strove 
to  rally  their  men.  Among  them  was  La- 
fayette, who  had  hurried  from  the  side 
of  Washington  to  join  Sullivan's  division 
so  soon  as  he  found  that  it  was  likely  to 
be  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  had 
been  engaged  in  the  struggle  as  long  as 
the  centre  held  its  ground.  Now  that  it 
had  given  way,  he  dismounted,  and,  with 
Sullivan  and  Lord  Stirling,  was  striving 
to  bring  back  the  men  to  the  attack,  when 
he  was  wounded  by  a  musketrball  in  the 
leg.  His  aid-de-camp  was,  fortunately, 
near  by,  and,  lifting  the  marquis  upon  his 
horse,  hurried  him  off 

Knyphausen,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
first  gun  from  General  Howe's  column, 
which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon,  strove 
in  earnest  to  push  his  way  across  Chad's 
ford.  Wayne, however,  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing him  pretty  well  in  check. 

Washington,  who  found  that  the  right 
wing  would  be  hard  pressed,  ordered  Gen- 
eral Greene  to  the  relief  of  Sullivan ;  and 
that  officer  moved  with  such  speed,  that 
his  division  marched  four  miles  in  forty 
minutes !  He  came  up,  however,  only  in 
time  to  meet  the  Americans  in  full  flight, 
closely  followed  by  the  British.  He  then, 
by  skilfully  opening  his  ranks  to  allow 
the  fugitives  to  pass,  and  closing  them 
afterward,  succeeded  in  protecting  their 
retreat.  While  checking  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  by  his  artillery,  Greene  retired 
to  a  narrow  defile  at  a  short  distance  be- 
yond Dilworth,  where  he  made  a  gallant 
stand  with  his  Virginians.  The  British 
repeatedly  attempted  to  force  him  from 
his  position,  but  were  constantly  foiled 
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by  the  stubborn  resistance  they  encoun- 
tered. Greene  was  thus  enabled  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  whole  army.  General 
Howe  finally  drew  off  his  troops  from  the 
pursuit. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Wayne  strug- 
gled manfully  against  Knyphausen,  at 
Chad's  ford,  until  the  defeat  of  Sullivan, 
when  he  ordered  a  retreat.  This,  how- 
ever, soon  became  a  confused  flight,  in 
the  course  of  which  his  baggage  and  ar- 
tillery fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  Pennsylvania  militia,  under  General 
Armstrong,  had  been  too  far  removed  from 
the  scene  of  conflict  to  be  engaged,  and 
retired  early  in  safety. 

The  whole  American  army  was  now  in 
full  retreat.  u  Fugitives,  cannon,  and  bag- 
gage," wrote  Lafayette,  "crowded  with- 
out order  along  the  road  leading  to  Ches- 
ter." It  was  the  young  marquis's  first 
taste  of  actual  war,  and  the  impression  of 
its  horrors  was  naturally  very  strong.  In 
spite  of  "  that  dreadful  confusion,"  and 
the  "  darkness  of  the  night,"  of  which  he 
speaks,  having  had  his  bleeding  wound 
bound  up  by  a  surgeon,  he  was,  however, 
as  he  tells  us,  indefatigable  in  trying  to 
check  the  flight  of  the  fugitives  at  Ches- 
ter bridge,  where  he  posted  a  guard.  On 
reaching  this  place,  Washington  reformed 
his  scattered  troops,  and  halted  until  the 
next  morning,  before  continuing  the  re- 
treat toward  Philadelphia. 

The  number  of  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed has  never  been  accurately  ascertained. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans,  however,  was 
declared  by  General  Howe  to  be  three 
hundred  killed, six  hundred  wounded, and 
four  hundred  taken  prisoners ;  while  his 
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own  was  estimated  by  him  at  only  ninety 
killed,  four  hundred  and  eighty -eight 
wounded,  and  six  missing.  On  the  day 
after  the  battle,  the  British  gen- 
eral wrote  to  Washington,  in- 
forming him  that  the  wounded  Ameri- 
cans were  so  numerous,  that  his  own  sur- 
geons could  not  attend  them. 

The  French  officers  took  a  prominent 
share  in  the  Brandy  wine  battle.  The 
young  Lafayette,  as  we  have  seen,  gal- 
lantly sought  the  place  of  danger,  and 
was  wounded.  The  veteran  Deborre  — 
who  had  insisted  upon  the  command  of 
Sullivan's  right — had,  in  consequence  of 
the  flight  of  his  troops,  been  the  first  to 
yield  to  the  enemy.  Congress  voted  to 
inquire  into  his  conduct  on  the  occasion. 
At  this  resolution  he  was  greatly  indig- 
nant, and  wrote  to  that  body,  resigning 
his  appointment,  while  he  declared  that, 
if  the  Americans  did  run  away,  it  was  not 
his  fault.  His  resignation  was  readily 
accepted ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  military  qualities,  he  had  become  so 
personally  unpopular  in  the  army,  that 
Congress  was  rejoiced  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Captain  Louis  de  Fleury  fought  so  brave- 
ly, that  he  won  Washington's  admiration, 
and  was  rewarded  by  Congress  with  the 
gift  of  a  horse,  to  compensate  him  for  the 
one  that  he  had  lost  in  the  engagement. 
The  baron  St.  Ouary  (or  Ovary)  was  less 
fortunate,  having  been  taken  prisoner. 
General  Conway  (who  was  a  Frenchman 
by  adoption)  had  stood  among  the  fore- 
most with  his  eight  hundred  men  in  the 
centre,  while  the  right  and  left  had  given 
way. 

General  Greene  complained  that  the 
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Virginia  regiments  of  Weedon  and  Muh- 
lenburg,  which,  under  his  command,  had 
so  gallantly  defended  the  pass  at  Dil- 
worth,  were  not  noticed  by  Washington 
in  his  report  to  Congress.  The  command- 
er-in-chief explained  that  he  had  been 
more  reserved  in  praise  of  them  because 
they  were  Virginians,  and  lest  it  might 
be  supposed  that  he  was  prejudiced  in 
their  favor. 


General  Sullivan  was  held  responsible 
by  public  opinion  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  disasters  of  the  day  at  the  Brandy- 
wine.  A  resolve  was  passed  by  Congress, 
recalling  him  from  the  army  until  a  court 
of  inquiry  should  be  held.  Washington, 
however,  declared  that  he  could  not  spare 
him  at  such  a  crisis  in  the  public  affairs, 
and  Sullivan  was  accordingly  left  undis- 
turbed in  his  command. 
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When  the  discouraging  intelli- 
gence of  the  defeat  of  Baume  at 
Bennington  and  the  flight  of  St.  Leger 
from  Fort  Schuyler  reached  General  Bur- 
goyne at  Battenkill,  on  the  Hudson,  he 
would  have  fallen  back  with  his  troops 
to  Fort  Edward,  within  reach  of  his  mag- 
azines on  the  lakes,  and  there  waited  the 
progress  of  events.  He  had,  however, 
been  positively  ordered  by  the  British 
government  to  form  a  junction  with  Sir 
William  Howe,  and  he  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  perform  his  part.  He  never- 
theless looked  in  vain  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Howe.  That  general,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  long  delay  on  the  coast, 
after  leaving  New  York,  did  not  receive 


his  despatches  in  time  to  pursue  the  plan 
of  operations  laid  down  by  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  already  in  Chesapeake 
bay  before  the  orders  to  co-operate  with 
Burgoyne  reached  him.  He  was  then 
too  far  engaged  in  his  expedition  to  Phil- 
adelphia to  obey  them.  Burgoyne,  how- 
ever, having  no  intelligence  from  Howe, 
still  looked  for  a  junction  from  New  York, 
and  determined  to  push  on  toward  Alba- 
ny, in  order  to  do  his  part  toward  effect- 
ing it,  so  soon  as  he  should  receive  from 
the  north  the  necessary  supplies  for  a 
march. 

The  American  army,  having  retired  be- 
fore the  British  to  Van  Shaick's  island, 
where  the  Mohawk  unites  its  waters  with 
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those  of  the  Hudson,  was  now  so  strength- 
ened by  reinforcements,  and  encouraged 
by  the  late  reverses  of  the  enemy,  that 
General  Gates  determined  to  march  his 
troops  back  to  meet  the  advance  of  Bur- 
goyne. 

Gates  felt  confident  in  his  means.  His 
army  now  numbered  about  six  thousand 
strong.  With  him  was  General  Arnold, 
restless  and  eager  for  action,  who  had  re- 
turned after  his  successful  rase  against  St. 
Leger.  With  him,  too,  was  the  famous 
Colonel  Morgan,  with  his  five  hundred 
riflemen,  to  whose  ranks  were  added  two 
hundred  and  fifty  picked  soldiers  from 
the  line,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Dearborn,  who  had  marched  with  Arnold 
through  the  wilderness  of  Maine,  and  was 
an  old  comrade  of  Morgan.  Colonels  Van 
Cortland  t  and  Livingston  had  lately  come 
in  with  their  two  New-York  regiments. 
Arnold  was  Gates's  major-general ;  Poor, 
Learned,  Nixon,  Glover,  and  Patterson, 
were  his  brigadiers.  Morgan,  Cook,  Van 
Cortlandt,  Henry  and  James  Livingston, 
Cilley,  Scammel,  Hale,  Brooks,  Butler, 
Bailey,  Wessen,  Jackson,  and  Marshall, 
were  the  colonels.  Morris,  Dearborn,  and 
Hull,  were  among  the  majors.  General 
Wilkinson  was  deputy  adjutant-general, 
and  Colonel  Morgan  Lewis  quartermas- 
ter-general. 

General  Lincoln  was  now  in  the  New- 
Hampshire  grants,  with  the  militia,  which 
was  daily  gathering  in  force,  hanging  on 
the  left  and  rear  of  Burgoyne's  army,  and 
watching  an  opportunity  for  action.  This 
soon  offered.  While  Burgoyne  was  kept 
in  forced  inactivity,  waiting  supplies,  Lin- 
coln gained  his  rear  and  sent  forward  a 
68 
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detachment  of  five  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  Brown,  against  the  British  posts 
on  the  lakes.  This  enterprise  was  con- 
ducted with  such  secrecy  and  address, 
that  Brown  succeeded  in  surprising  and 
gaining  possession  of  all  the  out- 
posts between  the  landing  at  the 
north  end  of  Lake  George  and  the  for- 
tress of  Ticonderoga.  Mount  Defiance, 
Mount  Hope,  the  old  French  lines,  two 
hundred  batteaux,an  armed  sloop,  several 
gun-boats,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  prisoners,  were  captured,  almost 
without  a  blow.  The  fortresses  at  Ticon- 
deroga and  Mount  Independence  were 
too  strongly  garrisoned  for  Brown  to  mas- 
ter with  his  small  force ;  but  he  succeed- 
ed in  releasing  a  hundred  Americans  held 
as  prisoners,  and  bringing  off  as  a  trophy 
the  continental  flag  which  had  been  left 
by  St.  Clair  on  his  retreat.  He  still  con- 
tinued in  Burgoyne's  rear. 

The  American  army  began  to  retrace 
its  steps  toward  the  enemy  on  the  8th  of 
September,  and  next  day  reached  Still- 
water. Here  Kosciusko,  who  Avas  the 
chief  engineer,  traced  a  line  for  intrench- 
ments,  and  set  a  thousand  men  to  work  ; 
but  the  position  being  discovered  to  be 
untenable,  Gates  moved  his  army  to  Be- 
mis's  heights,  and  began  to  fortify  his 
ground  by  breastworks  and  redoubts. 

Burgoyne,  having  finally  received  his 
baggage,  artillery,  military  stores,  and 
thirty  days' provisions, from  Lake  George, 
on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September  he 
crossed  the  Hudson  with  his  whole  army 
to  Saratoga.  He  had  now  risked  all  up- 
on the  chance  of  forcing  his  way  to  Al- 
bany.    He  had  concentrated  his  troops, 
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he  had  abandoned  his  communication  with 
the  lakes,  and  his  only  hope  was  now  to 
move  forward.  "  There  was  much  to  dis- 
courage and  positively  nothing  to  encour- 
age" such  an  advance,  but  Burgoyne  was 
determined  to  obey  orders ;  and,  more- 
over, there  was  something  so  enticing  to 
a  military  leader  in  a  plan,  the  successful 
execution  of  which  it  was  believed  would 
not  only  secure  a  victory,  but  an  empire, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  he  should  have 
risked  all  on  the  chance,  however  remote, 
of  such  a  prize. 

The  British  ministry  believed  that  Bur- 
goyne's  force  by  moving  southward  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  Sir  William 
Howe's  by  advancing  northward,  could 
form  a  junction  at  Albany.  Here,  there 
would  be  gathered  a  great  army,  which 
would  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  southern  provinces,  and 
crush  out  all  further  opposition.  "  With- 
out question,"  says  an  English  writer,* 
"  the  plan  was  ably  formed  ;  and  had  the 
success  of  the  execution  been  equal  to 
the  ingenuhVy  of  the  design,  the  recon- 
quest  or  submission  of  the  thirteen  Uni- 
ted States  must  in  all  human  probability 
have  followed ;  and  the  independence 
which  they  proclaimed  in  1776  would 
have  been  extinguished  before  it  existed 
a  second  year." 

Burgoyne,  after  crossing  the  Hudson 
to  Saratoga,  moved  forward  toward  the 
American  encampment.  As  the  country 
was  rugged,  and  seamed  with  creeks  and 
water-courses,  his  progress  was  necessa- 
rily slow,  for  he  was  forced  to  construct 
bridges  and  build  temporary  causeways 
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before  his  army  could  move.  Gates,  too, 
took  care  to  harass  the  British  working- 
parties,  by  sending  out  the  ever-active 
Arnold,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  who  so 
greatly  annoyed  Burgoyne,  that  he  was 
forced  to  advance  whole  regiments  be- 
fore he  could  get  a  bridge  con- 
structed. The  enemy  at  length 
came  to  a  halt  within  two  miles  of  Gates's 
army. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  two  oppo- 
sing forces  were  encamped  may  be  thus 
described  :  On  the  north  was  what  is  now 
called  Wilbur's  basin,  where  the  main 
body  of  Burgoyne's  army  was  encamped. 
On  the  east  was  the  Hudson,  with  its  nar- 
row alluvial  flats.  Westward  from  the 
flats  were  the  river  hills  and  an  elevated 
plateau,  terminating  in  Bemis's  heights. 
Through  the  plain,  branching  in  various 
directions,  ran  Mill  creek,  along  the  main 
channel  of  which  was  a  ravine.  South 
of  this  was  a  second  ravine ;  and  again  a 
third  and  larger  one,  still  more  to  the 
south.  Between  these  two  latter  were 
the  principal  American  defences.  The 
whole  ground  was  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  except  the  flats  and  some  cleared 
fields  called  Freeman's  farm,  which  was 
situated  toward  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
between  the  two  encampments* 

The  American  defences  consisted  of  a 
line  of  breastworks  along  the  brow  of  the 
hills,  toward  the  river,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  extent,  forming  a  curve, 
with  its  convexity  toward  the  enemy.  A 
strong  redoubt  was  raised  at  each  extrem- 
ity, and  one  near  the  centre,  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  flats.     From  the  base  of  the 
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hills  was  an  intrenehment,  reaching  across 
the  flats  to  the  Hudson,  with  a  battery  on 
the  margin  of  the  river,  guarding  a  float- 
ing bridge.  In  advance,  on  the  western 
border  of  Mill  creek,  near  where  it  emp- 
tied into  the  Hudson,  were  also  a  breast- 
work and  battery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber the  following  was  the  position  of  the 
two  armies  :  General  Poor's  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  three  New-Hampshire  regiments 
under  Colonels  Cilley,  Scammel,  and  Hale ; 
two  of  New  York,  under  Colonel  Philip 
Van  Cortland t  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry  Livingston;  Colonels  Cook  and 
Latimer's  Connecticut  militia;  Colonel 
Morgan  with  his  rifle-corps,  and  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  infantry  under  Major 
Dearborn,  composed  the  left  wing  of  the 
American  army,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Benedict  Arnold,  and  rest- 
ed on  the  heights,  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
river.  The  centre,  composed  of  General 
Learned's  brigade;  three  Massachusetts 
regiments,  under  Colonels  Bailey,  Wes- 
sen,  and  Jackson ;  and  one  of  New  York, 
under  Colonel  James  Livingston,  occu- 
pied the  elevated  plain.  The  main  body, 
consisting  principally  of  the  brigades  of 
Nixon,  Patterson,  and  Glover,  and  com- 
manded by  General  Gates  in  person,  com- 
posed the  right  wing,  extending  across 
the  river  hills  and  flats  toward  the  Hud- 


son. 


The  American  army  was  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  arrival  of  General  Stark, 
with  those  troops  which  had  so  gallantly 
won  the  day  at  Bennington.  Loud  huz- 
zas from  the  lines  welcomed  them  as  they 
entered  the  camp,  aud  great  service  was 


expected  from  them  in  the  approaching 
engagement.  They  were,  however,  inde- 
pendent militia,  and  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  submit  to  discipline.  They  swaggered 
about  in  loose  array  from  tent  to  tent, 
peering  curiously  into  everything,  and 
apparently  undetermined  whether  to  stay 
or  to  go.  They  now  began  to  collect  in 
groups,  and  whisper  mysteriously  togeth- 
er. Finally,  with  their  knapsacks  still  on 
their  backs,  they  boldly  reminded  their 
officers  that  their  time  of  service  had  expired 
that  day,  and  that  they  had  resolved  to  go 
home.  Stark  urged  them  to  remain,  but 
his  appeals  were  in  vain  ;  and  the  heroes 
of  Bennington  marched  back  again,  on 
the  very  day  they  had  arrived.  Rapidly 
as  they  hurried  off,  they  could  not  have 
got  beyond  the  sound  of  the  guns  when 
the  action  began ! 

The  left  wing  of  the  British,  with  the 
large  train  of  artillery,  under  General 
Phillips  and  the  baron  de  Reidesel,  occu- 
pied the  flats  toward  the  river.  The  cen- 
tre and  right  wing,  of  which  most  were 
Germans,  commanded  by  Burgoyne  in 
person,  extended  across  the  plains  to  the 
west.  Their  position  was  covered  by  the 
grenadiers  and  light-infantry,  under  Gen- 
eral Fraser  and  Colonel  Breyman.  On 
the  flanks  and  in  front  was  a  miscellane- 
ous throng  of  American  loyalists,  Cana- 
dians, and  Indians* 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  officer  commanding  an  Amer- 
ican picket  reported  that  the  en- 
emy had  struck  most  of  their  tents  on  the 
plain,  and  that  Burgoyne  with  his  centre 
was  passing  westwardly  in  the  direction 
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of  the  American  left.  Soon  a  more  gen- 
eral movement  was  observed.  Fraser, 
with  his  light-infantry,  was  marching,  by 
a  circuitous  route,  from  the  right  of  the 
British,  in  the  same  direction  as  Bur- 
goyne;  and  Phillips  and  De  Reidesel  were 
bringing  up  the  artillery  from  the  left, 
along  the  flats  bordering  the  Hudson. 
The  Indians  and  Canadians,  in  front  of 
the  British  line,  were  also  moving  toward 
the  outposts  of  the  American  centre.  Bur- 
goyne's  object  was,  while  the  Indians  and 
Canadians  should  divert  Gates  in  front, 
and  Phillips  and  De  Reidesel  on  his  right, 
to  move  round  through  the  woods,  and 
get  to  the  rear  of  the  American  left. 

General  Gates  remained  impassive,  ap- 
parently determined  to  await  the  attack ; 
but  Arnold,  in  command  of  the  left,  grew 
so  impatient,  that  he  sent  aid-de-camp  af- 
ter aid-de-camp  to  Gates,  urging  him  to 
be  allowed  to  send  out  a  detachment,  in 
order  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
The  general  Anally  consented,  when  about 
noon  Arnold  ordered  out  Morgan  and 
Dearborn,  with  their  riflemen,  to  the  at- 
tack. They  soon  came  upon  a  body  of 
Indians  and  Canadians  in  the  woods,  and 
scattered  them  at  the  first  fire.  The  rifle- 
men now  pushed  on  in  pursuit,  when  they 
found  themselves  suddenly  brought  to  a 
check  by  being  confronted  with  the  whole 
British  line. 

A  complete  rout  of  the  Americans  en- 
sued, and  Morgan's  corps  was  so  scattered, 
that  he  himself  was  left  with  only  two  of 
his  men !  As  the  old  forest-hunter  was 
striving  with  his  shrill  "turkey-call"  (from 
the  conch-shell  which  he  wore  suspended 
from  his  neck)  to  whistle  back  his  dis- 


persed troops,  Wilkinson,  the  adjutant- 
general,  rode  up.  "  I  am  ruined,  by  G-d !" 
exclaimed  Morgan,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
"  Major  Morris  ran  on  so  rapidly  with  the 
front,  that  they  were  beaten  before  I 
could  get  up  with  the  rear,  and  my  men 
are  scattered  God  knows  where  !"  Mor- 
gan, when  marching  into  action,  always 
brought  up  the  rear  himself, "  to  see,"  as 
he  said,  "  that  every  man  did  his  duty; 
and  that  cowards  did  not  lag  behind  while 
brave  men  were  fighting." 

Several  officers  and  men  of  Morgan's 
corps  had  been  taken  prisoners.  Major 
Morris,  who  had  led  them  on  so  impetu- 
ously, only  saved  himself  by  dashing  his 
horse  through  the  ranks  of  the  enenry, 
who  surrounded  him,  and  making  off  by 
a  circuitous  route.  The  "turkey -call" 
soon  brought  back  the  fugitives,  and  Mor- 
gan with  his  corps  reformed,  and  being 
joined  by  Colonels  Cilley,  Brooks,  and 
Scammel,  and  Major  Hull,  with  their  New 
Hampshire  regiments,  is  now  again  pre- 
pared for  action.  It  is  renewed  with 
great  spirit  on  both  sides ;  now  the  Brit- 
ish are  gaining  ground,  and  again  the 
Americans ;  and  so  the  contest  is  contin- 
ued, with  fluctuating  result,  until  each 
party  finally  retires  within  the  intrench- 
ments,  while  neither  claims  the  advan- 
tage. 

Arnold,  in  the  meantime,  keeping  watch 
over  the  movement  of  General  Fraser — 
who  is  attempting  to  turn  the  American 
left — determines  to  thwart  him  by  cut- 
ting him  off  from  the  main  body  of  the 
British.  He  accordingly  pushes  on  rap- 
idly with  Colonel  Hale's  New-Hampshire 
regiment,  three  of  New  York  under  Van 
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Cortland  and  Livingston,  and  a  body  of 
Connecticut  militia,  with  the  view  of  turn- 
ing Fraser's  left.  As,  however,  he  is  stri- 
ving to  carry  out  his  manoeuvre  unob- 
served, under  the  cover  of  the  forest,  he 
suddenly  comes  upon  Fraser  with  his 
whole  force,  and  a  struggle  ensues ;  but 
General  Phillips  soon  making  his  appear- 
ance with  his  artillery,  gave  the  enemy 
so  greatly  the  advantage,  that  the  Amer- 
icans prudently  retired.  There  was  now 
a  pause  in  the  action.  It  was,  however, 
soon  renewed. 

The  British  stood  in  line,  in  advance  of 
their  encampment,  upon  the  slope  of  a 
rising  ground,  amid  scattered  pines.  The 
American  ranks,  formed  ready  for  battle, 
were  opposite,  but  closely  hid  from  their 
enemy,  in  a  thick  forest.  Between  the 
two  was  "Freeman's  farm,"  a  cleared  field, 
once  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  the  peace- 
ful husbandman,  now  choked  with  weeds 
and  abandoned  to  the  tramp  of  the  sol- 
dier. This  Freeman's  farm,  between  the 
opposing  armies,  was  now  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. 

The  British  provoke  the  conflict  by  a 
discharge  of  artillery.  The  Americans, 
however,  remain  unmoved.  Soon  the 
smoke  clears  away,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  are  seen  in  motion,  hurrying  down 
the  slope  with  apparent  irregularity,  as 
the  sight  is  confused  by  the  scattered 
pines.  They  now  show  themselves,  how- 
ever, in  close  and  well-ordered  array,  ad- 
vancing in  the  cleared  ground  below. 
They  come  on  quickly,  nearer  and  near- 
er; they  halt,  level  their  muskets,  firing 
a  volley,  and  then  rush  forward,  charging 
with  their  bayonets.  The  Americans  with- 


hold their  fire  until  the  British  are  close 
up,  and  then  with  a  sure  aim  pour  upon 
them  such  a  discharge,  that  their  ranks, 
reeling  with  the  shock,  finally  break  and 
give  way.  The  Americans  now  rush  from 
their  forest-covert  and  follow  the  enemy 
in  close  pursuit  across  the  field.  The 
British,  reaching  the  high  ground,  and 
being  covered  by  their  artillery,  now  ral- 
ly, and  again  charging  with  the  bayonet, 
drive  the  Americans  in  their  turn  back 
to  the  woods.  The  marksmen  once  more 
with  their  deadly  fire  compel  the  enemy 
to  flee,  and  again  pursue  them  to  the  cov- 
er of  their  encampment.  The  British 
rally  and  charge  as  before ;  and  thus  did 
"  the  battle  fluctuate,  like  waves  of  a 
strong  sea,  with  alternate  advantage,  for 
four  hours,  without  one  moment's  inter- 
mission." Gallantly  they  fought  on  both 
sides,  and  night  alone  ended  the  conflict. 
Neither  the  British  nor  the  Americans 
could  justly  claim  the  victory.  The  loss 
was  nearly  the  same,  amounting  to  more 
than  three  hundred  each ;  while  the  num- 
ber engaged  was  also  about  equal,  though 
some  have  stated  that  the  Americans  on- 
ly brought  twenty-five  hundred  into  the 
field  against  three  thousand  of  General 
Burgoyne's  troops. 

In  the  course  of  the  struggle,  the  Amer- 
icans succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
some  of  the  British  artillery,  but  they  had 
to  fight  hard  for  it.  The  captain  and 
thirty-six  men,  out  of  a  company  of  forty- 
eight,  were  struck  down  before  their  gun 
could  be  taken,  so  manfully  did  they  cling 
to  their  piece.  The  cannon  taken,  how- 
ever, for  want  of  horses  to  bring  them 
off,  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  conse- 
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quently  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

General  Burgoyne  claimed  the  victory, 
as  appeared  by  some  letters  found  in  the 
pouch  of  an  Indian,  who  was  shot  dead 
by  one  of  the  American  scouts  on  the 
lookout  throughout  the  whole  country 
around  for  British  spies  and  messengers. 
The  letters  were  written  by  Burgoyne  to 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  in  Canada.  In  one  he 
wrote :  "  I  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
inform  you  we  have  had  a  smart  and  very 
honorable  action,  and  are  now  encamped 
in  the  front  of  the  field,  which  must  de- 
monstrate our  victory  beyond  the  power 
of  even  an  American  newspaper  writer 
to  explain  away."  In  another  letter  he 
declared :  "  We  found  five  hundred  of 
their  [the  Americans']  bodies  the  morn- 
ing after." 

There  were  two  women  of  rank  in  the 
British  camp,  whose  noble  devotion  to 
their  husbands  and  spirited  endurance  of 
the  trials  of  affection  and  fortitude  to 
which  they  were  exposed  in  the  course 
of  the  terrors  and  horrors  of  actual  war, 
have  given  a  romantic  interest  to  Bur- 
goyne's  campaign.  No  historian  has  failed 
to  record  the  remarkable  adventures  of 
the  baroness  Reidesel  and  Lady  Harriet 
Ackland.  The  former  has,  in  her  own 
natural  narrative,  left  the  best  history  of 
her  sad  experience  in  America. 

The  baroness  Reidesel  was  the  wife  of 
the  Hessian  general  in  command  of  the 
Germans.  Lady  Harriet  Ackland  was  the 
sister  of  the  earl  of  Ilchester,  and  the 
wife  of  Major  Ackland,  of  the  grenadiers. 
They  had  accompanied  their  husbands  to 
Quebec,  where  they  were  urged  to  remain 


during  the  campaign.  Lady  Ackland, 
however,  having  heard  that  the  major 
had  received  a  wound  in  the  affair  at 
Hubbardton,  she  hurried  to  join  him  in 
spite  of  the  risks  and  trials  of  the  jour- 
ney. She  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
afterward  to  leave  him,  and  accompanied 
the  army  during  the  dreary  and  tedious 
march  to  Fort  Edward.  Here  the  tent 
in  which  she  lodged  took  fire,  and  she 
barely  escaped  with  her  life.  She  still 
resolutely  persevered  in  clinging  to  her 
husband,  and  followed  each  advance  of 
the  British  army,  driving  in  "  a  small,  two- 
wheeled  tumbril,  drawn  by  a  single  horse, 
over  roads  almost  impassable."* 

The  baroness  Reidesel,  equally  devo- 
ted, followed  her  husband  also.  "I  or- 
dered," she  writes,  "  a  large  calash  to  be 
built,  capable  of  holding  my  three  chil- 
dren, myself,  and  two  female-servants ;  in 
this  manner  we  moved  with  the  army  in 
the  midst  of  the  soldiery,  who  were  very 
merry,  singing  songs  and  panting  for  ac- 
tion." She  thus  followed  the  army,  gen- 
erally remaining  about  an  hour's  march 
in  the  rear,  where  she  received  daily  vis- 
its from  her  husband  the  baron.  When 
Burgoyne  encamped  opposite  to  Gates, 
Major  Williams  of  the  artillery  proposed, 
as  the  frequent  change  of  quarters  was  in- 
convenient, to  have  a  house  built  for  her, 
"  with  a  chimney,"  quite  an  unusual  lux- 
ury in  that  hard  campaign.  As  it  would 
cost  "only  five  or  six  guineas" — some 
twenty-five  dollars  —  the  baroness  con- 
sented, and  the  dwelling  was  constructed, 
and  named  "  The  Blockhouse,"  from  its 
square  form,  and  the  resemblance  which 
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it  bore  to  buildings  so  called,  erected  for 
purposes  of  defence. 

On  the  bloody  day  of  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, however,  the  "  Blockhouse "  was 
abandoned ;  and  the  baroness  Eeidesel, 
together  with  Lady  Ackland  and  the  wives 
of  Major  Hamage  and  Lieutenant  Rey- 
nell,  being  advised  to  follow  the  route  of 
the  artillery,  took  refuge,  when  the  en- 
gagement commenced,  in  a  small  hut  near 
Freeman's  farm,  the  ladies  retiring  into 
the  cellar  as  the  danger  increased. 

"  I  was  an  eye-witness,"  says  the  bar- 
oness, "  to  the  whole  affair ;  and  as  my 


husband  was  engaged  in  it,  I  was  full  of 
anxiety,  and  troubled  at  every  shot  I 
heard.  I  saw  a  great  number  of  the 
wounded,  and,  what  added  to  the  distress 
of  the  scene,  three  of  them  were  brought 
into  the  house  in  which  I  took  shelter." 
One  was  Major  Hamage,  who  was  very 
badly  wounded;  and,  soon  after,  word 
came  that  Lieutenant  Reynell  was  shot 
dead !  The  wives  of  both  were  in  the 
hut,  with  the  baroness  Reidesel  and  Lady 
Ackland.  "  Imagination  wants  no  help," 
wrote  Burgoyne,  "  to  figure  the  state  of 
the  whole  group." 
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The  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Bemis's  heights  opened  dull  and 
gloomy.  A  thick  mist  rose  from  the  river, 
and,  overspreading  plain  and  forest,  hung 
in  heavy  folds  about  the  sides 
of  the  hills.  The  dead  and  the 
wounded  had  been  gathered  during  the 
night  from  the  field  of  battle.  Sufferers 
were  groaning  with  pain  in  tent  and  hos- 
pital ;  mourners  were  weeping  over  the 
fresh  graves  of  their  buried  comrades; 
surgeons  with  probe  and  knife  were  busy 
at  their  bloody  but  merciful  work ;  and 
priests  were  uttering  the  solemn  words 
of  prayer.     Yet,  amid  the  gloom  of  Na- 


ture, the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the 
mourning  for  the  dead,  the  drums  beat 
gayly  to  arms  in  the  British  camp,  and 
soldiers  were  briskly  stepping  into  the 
ranks. 

The  thick  fog  hid  the  two  armies  from 
each  other,  but  both  were  ready  to  renew 
the  bloody  struggle  of  yesterday.  A  de- 
serter came  into  the  American  camp,  his 
mouth  all  smutched  with  the  biting  of 
cartridges.  He  had  been,  he  said,  in  the 
whole  of  the  action  of  the  previous  day. 
The  night  was  spent  in  removing  the 
wounded  and  the  women  to  the  encamp- 
ment and  hospital  tents  near  the  river. 
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Fresh  ammunition  had  been  served  out 
to  the  troops ;  his  own  cartridge-box  was 
now  crammed  with  sixty  rounds ;  and  he 
declared  that  when  he  left  the  British 
ranks,  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before, 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  was  un- 
der arms,  and  orders  had  been  given  to 
attack  the  American  lines.  In  ten  min- 
utes more,  he  added,  Burgoyne  would 
march. 

Trusting  to  this  report,  General  Gates 
ordered  his  lines  to  be  manned  immedi- 
ately; and  he  and  his  officers  exhorted 
the  troops  to  show  themselves, in  the  com- 
ing conflict,  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which 
they  fought.  The  men,  though  wearied 
with  a  struggle  which  had  lasted  until 
night  of  the  previous  day,  readily  obeyed 
the  summons  for  another  day's  work;  and 
eagerly,  as  they  stood  in  rank,  strove  to 
pierce  with  their  straining  ej^es  the  thick 
mist,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  approach- 
ing enemy. 

Gates,  however,  did  not  share  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  troops.  Each  minute, 
as  it  passed,  was  one  of  anxious  solicitude. 
He  was  ill  prepared  that  day  (as  he  and 
some  of  his  officers  only  knew)  to  meet 
the  enemy.  His  ammunition  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  he  was  anxiously  awaiting 
a  supply  from  Albany. 

An  hour  of  excited  expectation  and 
anxious  suspense  passed,  during  which 
hope  and  fear  played  with  the  imagina- 
tion. Some  thought  they  could  hear  the 
movement  of  the  enemy,  and  others  that 
through  the  floating  mist  they  could  catch 
a  sight  of  the  advancing  British  troops. 
The  sun,  now  dispersing  the  vapor,  shone 
out — not  flashing  upon  the  arms  of  a 


threatening  enemy,  but  only  revealing  in 
its  bright  reflection  the  sparkling  surface 
of  the  Hudson,  and  the  verdure  of  the 
forest,  still  freshly  green  in  the  early  au- 
tumn, upon  hill  and  plain.  Gates  now 
gladly  dismissed  the  troops. 

Burgoj'ne  had  drawn  up  his  army,  and 
was  about  ordering  it  to  march  to  the  at- 
tack, when  General  Fraser  (whose  ability 
and  dauntless  courage  had  gained  for  him 
great  and  well-deserved  influence  with 
his  commander)  besought  him  to  post- 
pone the  assault,  as  the  grenadiers  and 
light-infantry,  who  were  to  take  the  lead, 
seemed  wearied  by  the  hard  work  of  the 
day  before.  Burgoyne  accordingly  or- 
dered his  troops  back  to  camp,  and  de- 
termined to  postpone  the  attack  until  the 
next  morning. 

Burgoyne's  design  was,  however,  again 
put  off!  His  anxious  desire  to  hear  from 
New  York  was  now  gratified.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  a  spy  entered 
his  camp,  with  a  letter  in  cipher 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  which  that 
general  stated  that  he  was  about  making 
an  attack  upon  the  forts  on  the  North 
river. 

The  American  scouts  were  everywhere 
so  much  on  the  alert,  that  the  ingenuity 
of  the  British  commanders  was  greatly 
taxed  to  keep  up  a  communication.  Let- 
ters were  often  copied  in  duplicate,  and 
even  in  triplicate,  and,  although  each  was 
sent  by  a  separate  messenger,  it  was  sel- 
dom that  either  arrived.  Burgoyne  now 
heard  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  the 
first  time.  Greatly  disappointed  as  he 
was  to  find  that  General  Howe  with  his 
whole  force  was  not  coming  to  Albany, 
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to  co-operate  with  him,  as  he  had  been 
led  to  expect  when  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign was  laid  down  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment, he  was  still  encouraged  by  the 
mere  show  of  an  advance  of  a  British 
force,  however  small,  from  New  York.  In 
answer  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Burgoyne 
wrote  :  "  An  attack,  or  the  menace  of  an 
attack,  upon  Montgomery  [the  fort  of 
that  name  on  the  North  river],  must  be 
of  great  use,  as  it  will  draw  away  a  part 
of  this  force,  and  I  will  follow  them  close. 
Do  it,  my  dear  friend,  directly." 

He  now  determined  to  wait  a  few  days, 
in  order  to  give  Sir  Henry  Clinton  an  op- 
portunity to  begin  operations,  before  ma- 
king his  attack.  His  provisions  could  not 
last  beyond  the  20th  of  October ;  and,  as 
his  communication  with  Canada  was  so 
completely  cut  off,  that  he  could  not  re- 
ceive a  man  or  a  biscuit  from  that  quar- 
ter, his  only  hope  was,  with  the  aid  of 
General  Clinton,  to  be  able  soon  to  move 
forward.  He  could  wait  until  the  12th, 
he  declared,  and  no  longer. 

Colonel  St.  Leger  had  succeeded,  after 
his  flight  from  Fort  Schuyler,  in  making 
his  way  back  to  Ticonderoga  with  a  mea- 
ger remnant  of  troops,  and  would  have 
joined  Burgoyne  had  he  been  able  to 
reach  him.  Colonel  Brown  was  in  his 
way  with  a  detachment  of  General  Lin- 
coln's New-Hampshire  troops,  which,  af- 
ter retiring  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  Fort  Diamond,  was  now  hanging  in 
the  rear  of  the  British  encampment,  and 
completely  cutting  it  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  north. 

Burgoyne's  Indians,  too,  had  suffered 
so  terribly  from  Morgan's  shaqxshooters, 
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and  their  propensities  for  scalping  and 
plundering  been  so  checked  by  the  hu- 
mane restrictions  of  the  British  command- 
er, that  they  lost  all  inducement  to  serve, 
and  could  no  longer  be  prevailed  upon 
to  remain.  A  band  of  Iroquois,  amountr 
ing  to  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
treacherously  transferred  their  uncertain 
fealty  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
stronger  side,  that  of  Gates.  The  Cana- 
dians and  American  loyalists  likewise  lost 
heart,  and  deserted  in  numbers.  General 
Burgojme,  however,  was  still  firm ;  and 
his  regulars  shared  in  the  resolute  spirit 
of  their  undaunted  commander,  who  de- 
clared to  his  men  that  he  would  either 
force  his  way  to  Albany  or  leave  his  bones 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Burgoyne  heard 
nothing  more  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  but 
cheered  himself  and  his  army  with  the 
hope  that  intelligence  would  soon  arrive 
of  a  successful  result  to  the  promised  ef- 
forts at  co-operation  from  New  York. 

While  Burgoyne  was  awaiting  news 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  began  to  for- 
tify his  encampment.  He  raised  breast- 
works on  the  flats  by  the  river  to  his  left, 
on  the  plain  at  his  centre,  and  up  the  ac- 
clivity of  the  hills  on  his  right,  strength- 
ened here  and  there  by  abcdtis  of  heaped- 
up  rails  and  by  redoubts.  His  men  were 
kept  constantly  at  work,  and  on  the  alert. 
"  From  the  20th  of  September  to  the  7th 
of  October,"  wrote  Burgoyne,  in  his  nar- 
rative of  the  expedition, "  the  armies  were 
so  near,  that  not  a  night  passed  without 
firing,  and  sometimes  concerted  attacks 
upon  our  advanced  packets.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve either  officer  or  soldier  ever  slept 
in  that  interval  without  his  clothes ;  or 
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that  "any  general  officer  or  commander  of 
a  regiment  passed  a  single  night  without 
being  upon  his  legs  occasionally  at  differ- 
ent hours,  and  constantly  an  hour  before 
daylight." 

Gates  and  his  army,  although  equally 
on  the  alert,  had  less  labor  and  anxiety. 
Their  defensive  works  had  already  been 
raised,  and  nothing  was  now  left  but  to 
strengthen  them  here  and  there.  The 
Americans  were  in  high  spirits;  for,  al- 
though they  did  not  claim  the  victory  on 
the  19th  of  September,  they  had  been 
able,  with  equal  if  not  with  fewer  num- 
bers, to  fight  a  drawn  battle  with  the 
choicest  of  the  British  troops,  and  were 
thus  encouraged  to  further  effort.  Rein- 
forcements, too,  came  thronging  in :  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  had  arrived,  with  two  thou- 
sand New-Hampshire  men ;  and  the  mili- 
tia offered  themselves  freely  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  was  now  inspir- 
ited b}^  the  perils  threatening  Burgoyne, 
and  the  triumphs  awaiting  Gates.  Sup- 
plies also  of  food  and  ammunition  were 
daily  brought  into  the  American  camp  in 
great  abundance,  while  the  scanty  rations 
of  Burgoyne's  soldiers  were  rapidly  di- 
minishing. 

There  was,  however,  trouble  brewing 
in  the  American  camp.  The  impetuous 
Arnold,  never  very  submissive,  had  been 
vexed  into  a  great  rage  by  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  conduct  of  General  Gates.  On 
the  opening  of  the  battle  of  the  19th,  Ar- 
nold had  repeatedly  and  urgently  sent  to 
the  general-in-chief  for  reinforcements  be- 
fore his  demand  was  complied  with,  and 
he  attributed  the  delay  to  an  envious  spir- 
it on  the  part  of  Gates.     The  next  day, 


Arnold  importunately  insisted 
upon  Gates  giving  battle  to  the 
enemy  ;  but  his  advice,  very  intrusively 
and  persistently  urged,  was  finally  reject- 
ed, although  the  reason  was  left  unex- 
plained. Gates's  reason  was  a  good  one 
(his  supply  of  ammunition  having  given 
out),  but  he  did  not  deign  to  state  it — 
leaving  Arnold  to  put  his  own  construc- 
tion upon  his  motives.  The  latter  attrib- 
uted it  to  envy,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings of  indignation.  "I  have  lately  ob- 
served," he  wrote  to  Gates,  "  little  or  no 
attention  paid  to  any  proposals  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  make  for  the  pub- 
lic service ;  and  when  a  measure  I  have 
proposed  has  been  agreed  to,  it  has  been 
immediately  contradicted.  I  have  been 
received  with  the  greatest  coolness  at 
headquarters,  and  often  huffed  in  such  a 
manner  as  must  mortify  a  person  with 
less  pride  than  I  have,  and  in  my  station 
in  the  army." 

Arnold  began  to  talk  freely  in  camp  of 
Gates's  opposition  to  him,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  sympathy  of  some  of  the 
officers,  among  whom  there  were  those 
who  were  attached  to  General  Schuyler, 
and  were  indignant  that  he  should  have 
been  superseded.  He  was  thus  encour- 
aged in  the  indulgence  of  his  spirit  of  in- 
subordination. General  Wilkinson,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  at  that  time  a  great  par- 
tisan of  Gates ;  and,  being  unfriendly  tow- 
ard Arnold,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  grat- 
ifying the  one  and  vexing  the  other.  He 
accordingly,  with  apparently  no  better 
motive  than  piquing  Arnold,  induced  the 
commander-in-chief  to  issue  the  following 
order :  "  Colonel  Morgan's  corps,  not  be- 
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ing  attached  to  any  brigade  or  division 
of  the  army,  he  is  to  make  returns  and  re- 
ports to  headquarters  only,  from  whence 
alone  he  is  to  receive  orders." 

This  greatly  angered  Arnold,  for  he 
declared  it  was  notorious  to  the  whole 
army  that  Colonel  Morgan's  corps  had 
done  duty  "for  some  time  past"  with  his 
division.  He  hastened  to  headquarters, 
and,  confronting  the  commander-in-chief, 
"  asserted  his  pretensions  to  the  command 
of  the  elite,  and  was  ridiculed  by  General 
Gates.  High  words  and  gross  language 
ensued."*  In  the  course  of  this  interview, 
Gates  told  Arnold  that  he  did  not  know 
that  he  was  a  major-general,  or  had  any 
command  in  the  army !  Arnold  retired 
in  a  great  rage,  and  immediately  wrote  a 
letter  to  Gates,  in  which  he  said:  "As  I 
find  your  observation  very  just,  that  I  am 
not  or  that  you  wish  me  of  little  conse- 
quence in  the  army,  and  as  I  have  the  in- 
terest and  safety  of  my  country  at  heart, 
I  wish  to  be  where  I  can  be  of  most  ser- 
vice to  her.  I  therefore,  as  General  Lin- 
coln is  arrived,  have  to  request  your  pass 
to  Philadelphia,  with  my  two  aids-de-camp 
and  their  servants,  where  I  propose  to  join 
General  Washington  ;  and  may  possibly 


have  it  in  my  power  to  serve  my  coun- 
try, although  I  am  thought  of  no  conse- 
quence in  this  department." 

Gates  was  well  pleased  thus  easily  to 
get  rid  of  one  who,  by  his  brilliant  talents 
and  his  dashing  courage  as  a  soldier,  was 
likely  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  more 
sober  qualities  of  his  superior.  The  pass 
was  immediately  written  and  sent  to  Ar- 
nold, in  accordance  with  his  request.  Sev- 
eral formal  notes  subsequently  passed  be- 
tween them,  mutually  recriminatory ;  but 
Arnold  still  lingered  in  camp,  and  finally 
wrote  to  Gates,  saying,  "  I  am  determined 
to  sacrifice  my  feelings,  present  peace, 
and  quiet,  to  the  public  good,  and  con- 
tinue in  the  army  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, when  my  country  needs  every  sup- 
port." 

Arnold,  therefore,  remained  without  a 
command,  Gates  himself  having  taken  his 
division  on  the  left.  It  was,  however, 
freely  rumored  that  General  Lincoln  was 
to  assume  the  command,  which 
he  finally  did.  In  the  meantime, 
Arnold  blustered  about  the  camp,  and  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  death  to  any  offi- 
cer who  should  venture  to  interfere  with 
his  division  in  the  expected  battle* 


*  Wi 


*  Irvhu 
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CHAPTER    LVIII. 


Sir  Henry  Clinton  prepares  for  an  Expedition. — The  American  Forts  on  the  Hudson. — The  Patriotic  Clintons. — General 
Putnam  at  Peekskill. — Sir  Henry  Clinton  sails  up  the  River. — "  Old  Put"  astir. — Mistaken  Calculations. — Landing 
of  the  British. — Governor  George  Clinton  at  Port  Montgomery. — A  Traitorous  Messenger. — Sir  Henry  Clinton  lands 
at  Stony  Point. — The  Plan  of  Attack. — An  Unexpected  Resistance. — Hard  but  Unsuccessful  Struggle  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.— Demands  for  Surrender. — The  Refusal. — Desperate  Assault. — The  Americans  overpowered. — Escape  of  the 
Clintons. — The  Loss  on  Both  Sides. — Count  Gabrowski. — Died  like  a  Soldier. — Burning  of  the  American  Vessels. — 
A  Sublime  Scene. — Booms  and  Chevaux-de-Frise  all  gone. — The  Victorious  Advance  of  the  British. — The  Clintons 
rallying  again. — A  Spy,  and  the  Effects  of  Tartar-Emetic. — Sir  Henry's  Letter  from  Fort  Montgomery. — Esopus  in 
Ruins. — Old  Put  discouraged. 


Although  General  Burgoyne  was 
ignorant  of  the  movements  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  that  spirited  officer  was 
losing  no  time  in  doing  all  and  even  more 
than  he  had  promised.  The  reinforce- 
ment from  England  of  two  thousand  men, 
under  General  Robertson,  having  been 
"  shipped  in  Dutch  bottoms,"  did  not  ar- 
rive at  New  York  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, after  a  protracted  voyage  of  three 
months.  On  their  arrival,  Sir  Henry  was 
ready  to  set  out  on  his  expedition  up  the 
North  river.  He  had  already  prepared 
everything  in  advance.  A  fleet  of  trans- 
ports and  flatrbottomed  boats  had  been 
anchored  off  the  upper  end  of  the  island 
of  New  York ;  troops  had  been  gathered 
together  at  Kingsbridge ;  a  supply  of 
hard  bread  had  been  baked  ;  and  as  soon 
as  General  Robertson  and  his  troops  land- 
ed to  garrison  New  York  in  his  absence, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked  three  thou- 
sand men  and  sailed  up  the  Hudson. 

General  Putnam  was  still  at  Peekskill 
— with  a  force,  however,  reduced  to  the 
smtill  number  of  twelve  hundred  conti- 
nental troops  and  three  hundred  militia, 


in  consequence  of  the  drafts  made  upon 
him  by  Washington  to  reinforce  the  army 
in  Pennsjdvania.  The  forts,  too,  on  the 
river  were  but  feebty  garrisoned.  Fort 
Independence,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson,  was  near  Putnam's  post  at  Peeks- 
kill  ;  but  he  could  spare  only  a  few  men 
from  his  meager  force  to  defend  it.  Forts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery,  on  the  west 
side  and  above,  were  manned  by  not  more 
than  six  hundred  militia,  divided  between 
the  two.  George  Clinton,  the  governor 
of  New  York,  commanded  Fort  Montgom- 
ery, while  his  brother  had  charge  of  Fort 
Clinton,  which  was  situated  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  to  the  south,  and  separated 
from  the  northern  fort  by  a  deep  inlet 
from  the  Hudson,  called  "  Peplopenkill." 
From  a  short  distance  above  the  kill  to 
Anthony's  Nose,  opposite,  were  stretched 
a  chevanx-de-frise,  a  boom,  and  a  huge  iron 
chain,  which,  with  the  armed  galleys,  the 
two  frigates  anchored  above,  and  the  guns 
of  the  forts,  were  supposed  to  be  an  effectr 
ual  obstacle  to  the  ascent  of  the  river. 

General  Putnam,  at  Peekskill,  was  on 
the  alert.     He  had  received  information 
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of  the  arrival  of  British  reinforcements 
at  New  York,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
preparations  for  his  expedition.  The  de- 
signs of  the  enemy  he  supposed  to  be 
either  "against  the  posts  of  the  High- 
lands, or  some  part  of  the  counties  of 
Westchester  or  Dutchess."  He  had  sent 
due  notice  to  Governor  Clinton,  who  was 
absent  at  the  time  from  his  military  post, 
and  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
civil  functions  elsewhere.  The  governor 
immediately  returned  to  Fort  Montgom- 
ery, having  first  ordered  out  the  militia 
of  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  farmers,  as  it  was  nearly  seedtime, 
and  they  had  not  yet  sown  their  grain, 
did  not  muster  very  readily  at  the  call 
of  the  governor.  A  considerable  force 
was,  however,  finally  gathered ;  part  of 
which  was  stationed  at  the  forts,  and  the 
rest  sent  to  Peekskill.  But  the  men  be- 
came u  extremely  restless  and  uneasy ;" 
and  General  Putnam,  who  in  his  old  age 
was  becoming  quite  the  reverse,  gave  ear 
to  the  grumblings  of  the  discontented 
yeomen,  and  allowed  them  to  return  to 
their  fields.  The  governor,  however,  who 
was  disposed  to  be  more  exacting,  called 
one  half  of  them  back  again,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that,  after  they  had  served  a 
month,  they  should  be  dismissed,  and  the 
other  half  called  in  to  take  their  places. 
While  this  plan  was  being  carried  into 
effect,  there  was  so  much  delay  in  set- 
tling  who  should  serve  first  and  who  last, 
that  neither  got  ready  in  time  to  be  of 
service  in  the  approaching  emergency. 

The  wind  having  been  unfavorable,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  was  detained  till  the  night 
of  Saturday  the  4th  of  October,  when, 


with  a  fair  breeze,  the  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Holtham,  stood 
up  the  river.  In  advance  sailed  two  men- 
of-war,  three  tenders,  and  a  large  flotilla 
of  fla1>bottomed  boats.  Soon  after  fol- 
lowed a  frigate,  five  square-rigged  vessels, 
and  a  number  of  small  craft.  Putnam 
was  on  the  watch  at  Peekskill,  and,  hav- 
ing stationed  guard-boats  along  the  river, 
soon  heard  of  the  enemy's  approach.  His 
next  intelligence  was,  that  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  had  landed  at  Tarrytown,  some 
thirty  miles  from  New  York.  This  being 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  below 
Peekskill,  "Old  Put"  quite  made  up  his 
mind  that  his  post  was  Clinton's  object, 
and  he  accordingly  sent  off  parties  to 
harass  him,  "  if  prudent,"  on  his  march. 

Sir  Henry,  however,  at  that  moment 
had  no  designs  upon  Peekskill,  and  had 
merely  landed  at  Tarrytown  in  order  to 
divert  Putnam  from  his  real  purpose.  He 
accordingly,  after  marching  his  men  five 
miles  into  the  country,marched  them  back 
again,  re-embarked  them  on  board  his  ves- 
sels, and  sailed  farther  up  the  river.  Clin- 
ton, still  bent  upon  concealing  his  object 
from  Putnam,  proceeded  up  the  Hudson 
as  far  as  Verplanck's  Point,  on  the  east 
side,  where  he  again  landed  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  only  eight  miles  below 
Peekskill.  Putnam  was  now  still  more 
confident  that  his  post  and  Fort  Indepen- 
dence were  threatened ;  and  while  con- 
sulting with  General  Parsons,  and  cau- 
tiously reconnoitring  the  supposed  posi 
tion  of  the  main  body  of  the  British,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  taking  advantage  of  a  fog- 
gy morning,  crossed  over  next  day  at  an 
early  hour  from  Verplanck's  Point,  with 
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two  of  his  three  thousand  men,  to  Stony 
Point  opposite,  and  marched  for  Forts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery. 

Putnam's  scouts  brought  in  word  that 
some  of  the  enemy  had  landed  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  where  a  building 
had  been  set  on  fire ;  but  it  was  supposed 
that  those  who  had  crossed  composed  only 
a  small  force,  whose  object  was  to  burn 
the  storehouses  at  Stony  Point,  and  that 
the  principal  body  still  remained  at  Ver- 
planck's  Point.  Putnam  was  not  unde- 
ceived until  he  heard  "  a  very  heavy  and 
hot  firing,  both  of  small-arms  and  cannon, 
at  Fort  Montgomery,"  which  immediately 
convinced  him  that  the  British  had  gone 
over  in  the  morning  with  a  large  force. 
He  then,  at  this  late  moment,  detached 
five  hundred  men  to  reinforce  the  garri- 
sons at  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton. 
Before  they  could  cross  the  river,  howev- 
er, Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as  wTe  shall  see,  had 
gained  his  object. 

Governor  Clinton,  at  Fort  Montgome- 
ry, was  aroused  to  the  danger  threatening 
the  forts ;  and,  having  first  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  General  Putnam,  asking  for  a  rein- 
forcement, he  ordered  out  Major  Logan, 
an  alert  officer,  well  acquainted  with  the 
ground,  with  thirty  men,  to  reconnoitre 
and  gain  intelligence  of  the  enemy.  The 
major  did  not  return  until  nine  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  when  he  declared  that, 
from  the  sound  he  had  heard  of  the  row- 
ing of  boats,  he  believed  that  the  British 
had  crossed  with  a  considerable  force,  but, 
as  the  morning  was  foggy,  it  had  been 
impossible  to  see  them  and  compute  their 
numbers.  The  governor,  on  hearing  this 
intelligence,despatched  Lieutenant  Jack- 


son, with  a  small  party,  to  watch  their 
movements,  and  anxiously  awaited  a  re- 
sponse to  his  message  to  General  Putnam 
asking  reinforcements.  These,  however, 
never  came  ;  for  the  messenger  proved  a 
traitor,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

Sir  Henry,  on  landing  at  Stony  Point, 
left  a  strong  guard  there  to  secure  his 
communication  with  the  war-ships,  and 
marched  by  a  circuitous  route  toward  the 
forts,  which  were  in  a  direct  line,  about 
twelve  miles  distant.  While  the  trans- 
ports were  anchored  ofTStony  Point,  three 
of  the  British  men-of-war  (the  Tartar,  the 
Mercury,  and  the  Preston)  moved  a  short 
distance  up  the  river,  and  moored  near 
Fort  Independence,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Americans  in  check  on  that  side  of  the 
Hudson,  and  prevent  Putnam  from  send- 
ing aid  to  the  garrisons  opposite. 

The  British,  guided  by  a  tory,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  proceeded 
through  a  narrow  and  rugged  defile  skirt- 
ing the  western  base  of  the  Dunderberg 
or  Thunder  mountain,  which  rises  with 
rocky  cliffs  abruptly  from  the  border  of 
the  Hudson.  On  reaching  a  ravine  at 
the  north,  between  Dunderberg  and  Bear 
hill,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  divided  his  force. 
One  division,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Campbell,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Montgomery,  while  Sir  Henry  himself  led 
the  other  against  Fort  Clinton.  With 
Campbell's  division  were  nine  hundred 
men,  some  of  whom  were  American  loy- 
alists, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bev- 
erly Robinson,  of  New  York ;  some  Brit- 
ish grenadiers,  led  by  the  youthful  Lord 
Rawdon,  who  was  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Count  Gabrowski,  a  Pole ;  and  the 
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rest  of  the  force  was  composed  of  Hes- 
sians. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  was  or- 
dered to  make  a  circuitous  march  to  the 
west  around  Bear  hill,  and  the  rear  of 
Fort  Montgomery,  which  he  was  directed 
to  attack  when  Sir  Henry  himself  was  pre- 
pared to  begin  upon  Fort  Clinton,  toward 
which  he  now  led  his  division. 

Sir  Henry  had  but  a  small  distance  to 
march,  as  Fort  Clinton  was  the  nearer  of 
the  two  fortresses,  and  could  be  reached 
by  a  shorter  circuit.  While  Campbell's 
route  led  off  to  the  left  of  Bear  hill,  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  to  the  right, 
throusrh  a  ravine,  and  thence  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  fort,  between  a  pond  called 
Sinipink  lake  and  the  river. 

Sir  Henry  advanced  cautiously,  though 
he  deluded  himself  with  the  hope  that 
his  movement  was  unsuspected.  He  soon 
had  reason  to  know  that  the  Americans 
were  on  the  alert ;  for  his  advance-guard, 
on  reaching  Doodletown,  on  the  Haver- 
straw  road,  fell  in  with  Lieutenant  Jack- 
son and  his  scouting-party,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  The  British  fired 
as  Jackson  came  up,  who,  after  giving 
them  a  volley  in  return,  was  forced  to  re- 
treat with  his  handful  of  men. 

The  firing  was  heard  at  Fort  Clinton, 
and  General  James  Clinton,  who  was  in 
command  there,  immediately  despatched 
fifty  continental  troops,  under  Lieuten- 
ant^Colonel  Bruyn,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  militia,  under  Lieutenant^Colonel 
M'Claughrey,  to  meet  Sir  Henry  and  op- 
pose his  approach.  They  soon  became 
engaged  in  a  hot  struggle,  but  the  Brit- 
ish were  too  numerous  for  them,  and  they 


fell  back — disputing  the  rough  ground, 
however,  inch  by  inch,  to  the  walls  of  the 
fort. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell's  march 
to  Fort  Montgomery,  through  the  defile 
on  the  west  side  of  Bear  hill,  Avas  no  less 
disputed  than  Sir  Henry's  advance  to  Fort 
Clinton.  Colonel  Lamb  (he  who  had  so 
gallantly  served  his  battery  at  Quebec, 
under  Arnold)  had  been  sent  out  with  a 
covering-party  of  sixty  men  from  the  fort, 
to  plant  a  fieldpiece  in  an  advantageous 
position,commanding  the  narrow  and  rug- 
ged path  through  which  the  enemy  would 
be  obliged  to  advance.  A  second  detach- 
ment of  sixty  were  also  ordered  to  follow 
Lamb  and  sustain  him.  Campbell  came 
leading  on  his  men  at  a  quick  pace,  when 
he  wTas  suddenly  brought  to  a  check  by 
a  discharge  of  grapeshot  from  Lamb's 
gun  and  a  well-directed  fire  of  musketry 
from  the  Americans  posted  on  the  high 
ground  on  a  border  of  the  defile. 

The  shock  was  so  severe,  that  the  whole 
British  force  was  driven  back,  and  at  each 
effort  to  push  forward  again  was  so  effect- 
ually checked,  that  Campbell  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  men.  He  now,  however, 
divided  his  troops,  and  filing  them  off  by 
the  right  and  the  left  through  the  woods, 
attempted  to  surround  the  Americans, 
who,  seeing  his  purpose,  abandoned  their 
fieldpiece,  after  first  spiking  it  to  render 
it  useless  to  the  enemy,  and  then  retired. 
Governor  Clinton,  in  order  to  cover  their 
retreat  and  harass  the  foe,  ordered  out  a 
twelve-pound er,  which,  being  well  served 
with  grapeshot,  greatly  annoyed  the  Brit- 
ish, and  gave  the  Americans  an  opportu- 
nity of  reaching  the  fort  with  very  little 
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loss,  except  the  capture  of  Captain  Fen- 
no,  who  commanded  the  gun. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  enemy  continued  to 
push  on  toward  the  forts.  They  were, 
however,  so  checked  in  their  advance  by 
the  abattis  of  felled  trees  and  the  opposi- 
tion they  met,  that  they  were  not  ready 
to  begin  the  attack  till  nearly  five  o'clock. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Campbell  now  ap- 
proached with  a  flag,  when  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Livingston  was  sent  out  to  meet 
him,  and  demand  his  rank  and  business. 
Campbell,  having  announced  who  he  was, 
said  that  he  came  to  demand  the  surren- 
der of  the  fort  in  five  minutes,  to  prevent 
the  further  effusion  of  blood  ;  and  he  de- 
clared that,  if  the  garrison  would  give 
themselves  up  as  prisoners-of-war,  they 
might  depend  upon  being  well  treated. 
Livingston  rejected  the  proposition  with 
scorn,  and  informed  Campbell  that  he 
might  begin  his  attack  as  soon  as  he 
pleased,  as  it  was  determined  to  defend 
the  forts  to  the  last  extremity. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  enemy  at- 
tacked both  posts  Avith  desperate  energy. 
They  met  with  spirited  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  meager  garrisons  in  the  forts. 
The  numbers  of  the  assailants,  however, 
were  overwhelming.  With  fixed  bayo- 
nets they  came  rushing  against  the  forti- 
fications, mounting  on  one  another's  shoul- 
ders, and  climbing  through  the  embra- 
sures by  the  sides  of  the  guns,  hot  with 
incessant  firing.  They  crowded  in  upon 
the  ramparts,  but  the  brave  garrison  still 
resisted,  fighting  desperately  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  struggle.  Seeing  themselves, how- 
ever, surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  night 


coming  on,  the  Americans  found  it  use- 
less to  dispute  the  possession  any  longer. 
Most  were  obliged  to  throw  down  their 
arms  and  surrender ;  but  others  fought 
their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  thus 
escaped.  Among  these  wrere  Governor 
Clinton  and  his  brother  James.  The  lat- 
ter, though  wounded  in  the  thigh,  slid 
down  a  precipice  one  hundred  feet  high, 
into  the  ravine  between  the  forts,  and  got 
off  through  the  woods.  His  brother,  the 
governor,  let  himself  down  the  steep  rocks 
and  reached  the  river-side  just  as  a  boat 
was  pushing  off  with  a  number  of  other 
fugitives.  They  pulled  back  to  take  him 
in ;  but  as  the  boat  was  loaded  down  to 
the  gunwale,  he  declined  to  go,  for  fear 
of  risking  their  safety.  They,  however, 
having  insisted,  and  declared  that  the  boat 
could  easily  hold  him,  he  was  induced  to 
get  in,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Hud- 
son in  safety.  He  now  hastened  to  join 
General  Putnam* 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  amounted  to  al- 
most three  hundred  ;  that  of  the  enemy, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  to  only  a  hundred 
and  forty.  The  British  loss  in  officers 
was,  as  usual,  disproportionately  large. 
Among  those  who  fell  were  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cannpbell,  who  led  the  division 
against  Fort  Montgomery ;  Major  Grant, 
of  the  New- York  loyalists ;  Captain  Stew- 
art, of  the  grenadiers ;  and  Major  Lile,  of 
the  sixty-third  regiment.  The  gallant 
count  Gabrowski  likewise  fell,  mortally 
wounded  by  three  balls.  He  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  storming  of  the  fort  by 
the  side  of  his  young  friend  Lord  Eaw- 

*  Irving. 
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don  (afterward  the  marquis  of  Hastings), 
at  the  head  of  the  British  grenadiers.  As 
they  became  entangled  among  the  felled 
trees,  and  each  man  was  obliged  to  find 
a  path  for  himself,  Gabrowski  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  lordship,  when  he  received 
the  fatal  shot.  As  he  fell,  he  took  the 
sword  from  his  side,  and,  handing  it  to  a 
grenadier,  begged  him  to  deliver  it  to 
Lord  Rawdon,  and  tell  him  that  he  had 
died  like  a  soldier. 

It  was  dusk  when  the  struggle  ceased, 
and  dark  night  before  the  fall  of  the  forts 
became  known  to  those  on  board  the 
American  vessels  which  were  stationed 
above  the  chevaux-de-frise  across  the  river. 
As  they  feared  that  Admiral  Holtham — 
who,  during  the  contest  on  shore,  had 
moved  up,  and  while  cannonading  the 
forts  had  brought  his  ships  within  gun- 
shot of  the  American  frigates  and  galleys 
— would  now  direct  his  attention  to  them, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  get  them  so  far 
above  the  chevaux-de-frise  as  to  be  out  of 
reach.  The  officers  accordingly  called 
all  hands  to  slip  the  cables,  hoist  sail,  and 
get  under  weigh.  The  vessels,  however, 
being  badly  manned,  the  tide  on  the  ebb, 
and  the  wind  having  died  away,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  manage  them.  The 
frigate  Montgomery,  which  was  nearest 
to  the  chain,  lost  her  headway  and  drift- 
ed down  so  close  to  the  enemy,  that  the 
captain  and  his  crew  were  forced  to  set 
fire  to  and  abandon  her.  The  other  frig- 
ate, the  Congress,  got  aground  near  Fort 
Constitution,  and  was  burnt,  as  were  also 
the  two  galleys  and  the  sloop. 

u  The  flames,"  says  Stedman,the  British 
annalist,  "  suddenly  broke  forth,  and,  as 
70 


Oct.  7. 


every  sail  was  set,  the  vessels  soon  be- 
came magnificent  pyramids  of  fire.  The 
reflection  on  the  steep  face  of  the  oppo- 
site mountain,  and  the  long  train  of  rud- 
dy light  which  shone  upon  the  water  for 
a  prodigious  distance,  had  a  wonderful 
effect;  while  the  ear  was  awfully  filled 
with  the  continued  echoes  from  the  rocky 
shores,  as  the  flames  gradually  reached 
the  loaded  cannons.  The  whole  was  sub- 
limely terminated  by  the  explosions,which 
left  all  again  in  darkness." 

The  next  day,  the  boom,  chain,  chev- 
aux-de-frise, and  all,  which  had  cost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  dollars,  were 
destroyed  by  the  English  sailors ; 
and  a  flying  squadron  of  small  frigates, 
under  Sir  James  Wallace,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  British  troops  on  board,  com- 
manded by  General  Vaughan,  moved  tri- 
umphantly up  the  Hudson.  On  land,  Fort 
Constitution,  opposite  West  Point,  and 
Fort  Independence,  near  Peekskill,  were 
abandoned.  General  Vaughan  now  land- 
ed his  force  and  marched  against  Esopus 
(now  Kingston),  and,  having  put  to  flight 
a  small  band  of  militia,  burnt  the  village 
to  the  ground,  together  with  a  large  sup- 
ply of  military  stores. 

General  Putnam,  after  the  fall  of  the 
forts,  retired  from  Peekskill,  and,  march- 
ing along  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 
posted  himself  in  a  defile  in  the  mount- 
ains near  Fishkill.  Governor  Clinton,  in 
the  meantime,  having  collected  two  con- 
tinental regiments  and  a  straggling  force 
of  militia,  moved  along  the  western  side 
of  the  river,  with  the  view  of  keeping  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  Albany,  where  he 
hoped  to  be  joined  by  General  Putnam, 
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who  was  to  proceed  along  the  eastern 

bank. 

On  reaching  New  Windsor,  Governor 

Clinton's  advanced  guards  brought  in  a 

couple  of  British  spies,  on  their  way  from 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  General  Burgoyne. 

One  of  them,  as  soon  as  caught,  was  ob- 
served to  put  something  into  his 

Oct«  9 

mouth  and  swallow  it.    A  severe 

dose  of  tartar-emetic  was  at  once  admin- 
istered, which  brought  from  him  a  small 
silver  bullet.  In  the  hollow  of  it  was 
found  this  letter: — 

"  Fort  Montgomery,  Oct.  8,  1777. 
"Nous  y  void,  and  nothing  between  us 
but  Gates.  I  sincerely  hope  this  little 
success  of  ours  may  facilitate  your  opera- 
tions. In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the 
20th  Sept.,  by  C.  C,  I  shall  only  say  I  can 
not  presume  to  order  or  even  advise,  for 
reasons  obvious.  I  heartily  wish  you  suc- 
cess.    Faithfully  yours, 

•<H.  Clinton." 

The  spy,  moreover,  confessed  that  Cap- 
tain Campbell,  who  had  brought  despatch- 
es from  General  Burgoyne,  was  on  his  re- 
turn, with  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Forts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery.  He  started  on 
the  8th  of  October.     Governor  Clinton 


now  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  Gen- 
eral Vaughan,  but  reached  Esopus  only 
in  time  to  find  it  in  ruins.  He  then,  af- 
ter hanging  the  British  spies  to  an  apple- 
tree,  moved  forward,  spiritedly  resolved 
to  do  his  best  to  frustrate  the  enemy  in 
their  endeavor  to  reach  Albany  before 
him. 

"  Old  Put"  was  evidently  very  much 
discouraged.  On  the  8th  of  October,  he 
wrote  to  General  Gates,  saying,  "  I  can 
not  flatter  you  or  myself  with  the  hopes 
of  preventing  the  enemy's  advancing; 
therefore,  prepare  for  the  worst."  The 
next  day  his  words  are  still  less  cheerful : 
a  The  Connecticut  militia  came  in  yester- 
day and  the  day  before  in  great  numbers, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  already  begin 
to  run  away.  The  enemy  can  take  a  fair 
wind,  and,  with  their  flat-bottomed  boats, 
which  have  all  sails,  go  to  Albany  or  Half- 
Moon  with  great  expedition,  and  I  be- 
lieve without  opposition." 

In  the  meantime,  we  shall  see  that 
great  events  were  occuring  in  the  North, 
destined  to  change  the  relative  prospects 
which  seemed  so  dismal  for  the  Ameri- 
cans and  so  encouraging  to  the  British 
on  the  North  river.  Let  us  now  go  back 
to  the  hostile  camps  near  Saratoga. 
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The  two  armies  of  Burgoyne  and 
Gates  remained  within  cannon-shot 
of  each  other ;  neither  having  yielded  an 
inch  of  ground  since  the  bloody  conflict 
of  Bemis's  heights.  Both  con- 
tinued busy  with  their  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  adjoining  forest  resounded 
from  morning  till  night  with  the  strokes 
of  the  axe.  Burgoyne  was  waiting  anx- 
iously for  further  news  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  It  was  now  the  7th  of  October, 
and  he  had  received  no  intelligence  since 
the  arrival  of  the  spy  in  his  camp  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  September.  He  knew 
nothing  of  Clinton's  success  on  the  North 
river — of  his  capture  of  the  forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Clinton ;  of  the  advance  of 
the  British  fleet  up  the  Hudson ;  and  of 
the  unopposed  march  of  General  Vaughan, 
who  was  hastening  to  Albany,  to  bring 
hope  to  Burgoyne  of  a  junction,  and  of 
a  triumphant  result  to  his  eventful  cam- 
paign. 

The  necessities,  however,  of  the  British 
commander,  made  him  impatient;  and, 
receiving  no  intelligence  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  he  could  wait  no  longer.  His 
provisions  were  so  rapidly  diminishing, 
that  he  had  been  already  obliged  to  re- 
duce the  rations  of  each  soldier ;  and  now 


that  he  prepared  to  give  battle,  his  wants 
were  so  urgent,  that  he  was  about  stri- 
king a  blow  more  from  necessity  than 
from  policy. 

General  Gates,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
his  daily  increasing  strength,  and  the  con- 
stantly diminishing  resources  of  his  an- 
tagonist, was  not  disposed  to  hurry  into 
action,  and  put  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle 
the  certainties  of  a  position  which  were 
proving  so  fatal  to  his  adversary.  The 
impatient  Arnold,  in  the  meanwhile,  was 
striving  by  his  importunate  communica- 
tions to  provoke  him  to  engage  the  ene- 
my :  *  I  think  it  my  duty,"  he  wrote  to 
Gates,  "(which  nothing  shall  deter  me 
from  doing)  to  acquaint  you  the  army 
are  clamorous  for  action."  The  general- 
in-chief,  however,  wisely  gave  no  heed  to 
Arnold's  advice,  which  was  intrusively 
urged  more  to  irritate  than  to  guide.  He 
prudently  waited  until  Burgoyne  should 
make  the  first  move.  He  did  not  wait 
long. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  October, 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  American  cen- 
tre suddenly  beat  to  arms.  The  alarm 
at  once  ran  throughout  the  line,  and  the 
troops  hurried  to  their  posts.  General 
Gates,  who  was  at  his  headquarters,  ea- 
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gerly  caught  at  the  sound  of  the  drums, 
and  immediately  sent  off  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  to  seek  out  the  cause. 
Wilkinson,  mounting  his  horse,  galloped 
to  the  guard  which  had  first  struck  up 
the  alarm,  but  could  learn  nothing  more 
than  that  some  person  had  reported  that 
the  British  were  advancing  against  the 
American  left.  He  then  rode  forward  for 
some  distance  in  front,  and  as  he  reached 
the  rising  ground  he  saw  several  columns 
of  the  enemy  moving  into  a  field  of  stand- 
ing wheat  to  the  left,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  line  of  the  American  encamp- 
ment. After  getting  into  the  field,  the 
British  troops  formed  a  double  line,  and 
the  soldiers  sat  down,  with  their  muskets 
between  their  knees,  while  the  foragers 
began  to  cut  the  wheat.  Some  of  their 
officers  in  the  meantime  had  mounted  a 
hut,  and  with  their  glasses  were  striving 
to  reconnoitre  the  American  left,  which 
was  almost  hid  from  their  view  by  the 
intervening  forests. 

Wilkinson  now  galloped  back  to  head- 
quarters, and  reported  to  Gates  what  he 
had  seen. 

"What  do  they  seem  to  be  doing?" 
asked  the  general. 

"  They  are  foraging,  and  endeavoring 
to  reconnoitre  your  left ;  and  I  think,  sir, 
they  offer  you  battle." 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
what  your  opinion  ?"  rejoined  Gates. 

"  Their  front  is  open,  and  their  flanks 
rest  on  woods,  under  cover  of  which  they 
may  be  attacked ;  their  right  is  skirted 
by  a  lofty  height,"  answered  Wilkinson. 
<•  I  would  indulge  them,"  he  added. 

"  Well,  then,  order  on  Morgan  to  begin 


the  game,"  was  the  reply ;  when  Wilkin- 
son immediately  galloped  off  to  do  as  he 
was  bidden. 

The  British  commander,  having  left 
Generals  Hamilton  and  Specht  to  guard 
his  line  on  the  plain,  and  General  Gall 
the  fortifications  on  the  flats  bordering 
the  Hudson  river,  had  advanced  with  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  under  the  several  com- 
mands of  Generals  Fraser,  Phillips,  and 
De  Eeidesel,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery, 
to  the  right  of  his  encampment,  and  about 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  American  left. 
Burgoyne  was  now  stationed  where  Wil- 
kinson had  observed  him,  in  the  wheat- 
field.  The  foragers  having  supplied  them- 
selves, and  Burgoyne  having  sent  forward 
a  party  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  began 
to  deploy  his  troops  into  line.  In  his 
centre  were  placed  some  British  and  Ger- 
man regiments,  under  Phillips  and  De 
Eeidesel ;  on  his  left  the  grenadiers  and 
artillery,  under  Majors  Ackland  and  Wil- 
liams, bordering  a  wood  and  a  small  ra- 
vine, through  which  flowed  a  rivulet ;  on 
his  extreme  right  was  Lord  Balcarras, 
with  the  English  light-infantry,  and  five 
hundred  men  in  advance  led  by  General 
Fraser,  the  latter  being  covered  by  the 
well-wooded  heights  on  the  west  of  the 
camp,  and  by  a  "  worm-fence." 

The  Canadians  and  Indians,  being  now 
pushed  forward,  commenced  an  irregular 
attack  upon  the  advanced  pickets  on  the 
American  left.  They  succeeded  in  dri- 
ving the  guards  before  them  close  to  the 
American  redoubt  called  "  Fort  Neilson," 
which  had  been  raised  by  Gates  to  pro- 
tect his  left  toward  the  hills.  Colonel 
Morgan,  however,  having  received  orders 
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tomarch,was  leading  his  riflemen  through 
the  woods,  in  order  to  gain  the  heights 
to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  when  he  came 
upon  the  Indian  and  Canadian  party,  and 
soon  forced  it  back  to  the  British  lines. 

Morgan  now  continued  his  circuitous 
route  through  the  woods,  and  was  hast- 
ening to  begin  his  attack ;  while  General 
Gates,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  was  wait- 
ing  for  him  to  come  up  with  the  enemy's 
right  before  he  himself  should  send  out  a 
force  against  their  left.  Sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  for  Morgan  to  make  his  cir- 
cuit, and  Gates  now  accordingly  ordered 
General  Poor's  brigade  of  New- York  and 
New-Hampshire  troops  to  move  against 
Burgoyne's  left  flank  and  front. 

The  two  attacks  were  made  simultane- 
ously. Morgan  had  reached  the  heights 
in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  from  the 
cover  of  the  woods  poured  down  upon 
the  enemy  below  a  torrent  of  fire.  The 
English  light-infantry,  under  General  Fra- 
ser,  taken  on  their  flank,were  manoeuvring 
to  change  their  front  in  order  to  meet 
the  shock,  when  at  this  moment  Major 
Dearborn  (who  was  Morgan's  second  in 
command)  pushed  his  corps  rapidly  for- 
ward. After  delivering  a  close  and  mur- 
derous fire,  the  men  leaped  the  "  worm- 
fence,"  and,  charging  with  a  loud  shout, 
forced  the  British  to  retire. 

The  young  earl  of  Balcarras,  however, 
coming  up  to  the  aid  of  Fraser,  the  men 
were  rallied,  and  renewed  the  struggle. 
General  Fraser,  in  the  full  uniform  of  a 
British  field-officer,  and  mounted  upon  a 
fine  gray  horse,  was  soon  a  marked  object 
to  the  American  riflemen.  One  rifle-ball 
had  already  cut  in  two  the  crupper,  and 


another  had  passed  through  the  mane  of 
his  charger;  when  his  aid-de-camp, observ- 
ing his  danger,  rode  up  to  his  side,  and 
begged  that,  as  the  marksmen  were  cer- 
tainly singling  him  out,  he  would  take  a 
less  exposed  position.  "  My  duty  forbids 
me  to  fly  from  danger,"  firmly  answered 
the  brave  Fraser ;  and  he  fell  almost  as 
he  spoke. 

Morgan,  having  called  two  or  three  of 
his  best  marksmen  to  his  side,  and,  point- 
ing to  the  doomed  Briton,  had  said  :  "  Do 
you  see  that  gallant  officer  ?  That  is  Gen- 
eral Fraser.  I  respect  and  honor  him ; 
but  it  is  necessary  he  should  die  !"  He 
fell,  as  we  have  seen,  mortally  wounded, 
and  was  carried  off  the  field.  Fraser's 
loss  was  deeply  felt  by  the  British  troops ; 
but  Lord  Balcarras  spiritedly  urged  them 
on  to  revenge  his  death,  and  they  strug- 
gled manfully  to  hold  their  ground. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Poor's  bri- 
gade advanced  steadily  and  silently,  for 
each  soldier  had  been  ordered  not  to  fire 
a  shot  until  the  first  discharge  from  the 
enemy.  The  British  grenadiers  and  ar- 
tillery are  drawn  up  on  a  rising  ground 
to  the  left  of  Burgoyne,  and  grim  as  the 
solemn  pines  which  cover  them,  stand 
with  poised  musket  and  loaded  cannon, 
ready  to  begin  their  work  of  death  upon 
the  approaching  columns.  The  Ameri- 
cans reach  the  slope,  and  are  rapidly  but 
deliberately  marching  up,  when  the  ene- 
my open  their  fire.  The  Americans  now 
pour  back  a  volley  in  return,  and,  with- 
out faltering,  push  right  on,  with  a  loud 
hurrah.  They  rush  up  the  hill,  driving 
the  grenadiers  before  them,  and  strug- 
gling hand  to  hand  with  the  artillerymen 
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for  the  possession  of  the  cannon.  The 
enemy  rally  and  come  back  again  to  the 
attack,  and  the  conflict  is  renewed  with 
greater  fierceness  than  ever ;  when  final- 
ly the  Americans  gain  possession  of  the 
ground,  and  the  British  are  driven  within 
their  encampment. 

The  spectacle  which  presented  itself 
on  this  part  of  the  field  of  battle  at  that 
moment  was  a  mingled  one  of  tragic  hor- 
ror and  wild  excitement.  Upon  the  earth, 
within  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards, 
were  stretched  eighteen  grenadiers  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  Three  British  officers, 
two  of  them  mortally  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing profusely,lay  with  their  heads  propped 
up  against  some  stumps  of  trees.  Colonel 
Cilley,  of  New  Hampshire,  straddling  a 
brass  twelve-pounder,  loudly  exulted  in 
its  capture ;  while  a  surgeon,  who  was 
dressing  a  wound,  raised  his  bloody  hands, 
exclaiming,  "  I  have  dipped  my  hands  in 
British  blood !" 

Such  was  the  scene,  as  he  tells  us,  wit- 
nessed  by  General  Wilkinson,  when  he 
came  up  with  Ten  Broeck's  brigade  of 
militia,  which  he  had  been  sent  for  to 
reinforce  General  Poor's  division,  and  aid 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy. 

As  he  rode  on,  Wilkinson  saw  another 
and  sadder  spectacle  still.  "  Turning  my 
eyes,"  says  he,  "  it  was  my  fortune  to  ar- 
rest the  purpose  of  a  lad,  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  old,  in  the  act  of  taking  aim 
at  a  wounded  officer  who  lay  in  the  angle 
of  a  worm-fence.  Inquiring  his  rank,  he 
answered, '  I  had  the  honor  to  command 
the  grenadiers.'  Of  course,  I  knew  him  to 
be  Major  Ackland,  who  had  been  brought 
from  the  field  to  this  place  on  the  back 


of  a  Captain  Shimpton  of  his  own  corps, 
under  a  heavy  fire,  and  was  here  depos- 
ited to  save  the  lives  of  both.  I  dismount- 
ed, took  him  by  the  hand,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  he  was  not  badly  wounded. 
'  Not  badly,'  he  replied, '  but  very  incon- 
veniently ;  I  am  shot  through  both  legs. 
Will  you,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to  have 
me  conveyed  to  your  camp  ?' "  Wilkin- 
son, having  ordered  his  servant  to  alight 
from  his  horse,  they  lifted  Ackland  into 
the  saddle,  and  sent  him  to  the  American 
headquarters. 

When  the  fresh  reinforcement  of  three 
thousand  New-York  militia,  under  Ten 
Broeck,  together  with  Learned's  brigade, 
came  up,  the  action  became  general.  Mor- 
gan was  slowly  but  surely  forcing  the 
enemy's  right  before  him ;  their  left  had 
given  way  before  Poor's  brigade ;  but 
the  British  grenadiers  were  disputing  ev- 
ery inch  of  ground  as  they  retired :  and 
now  the  reserved  troops  sent  forward  by 
General  Gates  were  hotly  engaged  with 
Burgoyne's  centre,  principally  composed 
of  Hessians,  and  led  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  himself. 

General  Arnold,  who  had  remained  in 
the  camp,  as  he  declared  he  would,  was 
without  command.  When  the  battle  be- 
gan, however,  his  impetuous  nature  fret- 
ted  greatly  against  the  constraint  of  his 
position.  On  the  first  beat  to  arms,  he 
mounted  his  black  horse,  and  rode  about 
the  camp,  talking  loudly  and  fiercely  of 
his  wrongs,  and,  brandishing  his  sword, 
threatened  vengeance  against  those  who 
had  dared  to  revile  and  injure  him.  Such 
was  his  state  of  excitement,  that  it  was 
believed  that,  in  his  attempt  to  drown  his 
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troubles  in  wine,  he  had  drunk  so  freely 
as  to  lose  all  self-control.  Dashing  about 
thus,  in  wild  agitation,  he  no  sooner  saw 
that  the  engagement  with  the  enemy  had 
become  general,  than  he  spurred  his  horse 
furiously  into  the  midst  of  the  fight,  where 
General  Learned's  brigade  on  the  left — 
which  had  belonged  to  Arnold's  own  di- 
vision— was  bravely  struggling  with  the 
Hessians,  who  formed  the  British  centre. 
Here  Arnold  assumed  the  command,  and, 
riding  in  front  along  the  line,  he  led  the 
American  troops  forward  again  and  again, 
and  broke  the  ranks  of  the  Germans  at 
every  charge.  But,  gallantly  as  his  men 
pushed  on,  nothing  seemed  to  satisfy  the 
mad  fury  of  their  commander,  who  con- 
tinued to  dash  about  wildly,  spurring  his 
charger  to  the  height  of  his  speed,  and, 
flourishing  his  sword,  fiercely  to  call  upon 
his  troops  to  come  on.  In  his  mad  ex- 
citement, he  became  so  beside  himself, 
that  he  struck  one  of  the  officers  upon 
the  head  and  severely  wounded  him,  with- 
out being  conscious  (as  he  afterward  de- 
clared) of  the  act.  On  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  the  officer  raised  his  fusee  to 
shoot  Arnold,  but, suddenly  checking  him- 
self, he  began  to  remonstrate ;  when  the 
general  was  off  again,  digging  the  spurs 
into  his  horse,  and  riding  to  another  part 
of  the  field,  like  a  madman. 

General  Gates  being  told  of  the  erratic 
movements  of  Arnold,  sent  Major  Arm- 
strong after  him,  with  orders.  Arnold, 
however,  as  soon  as  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him,  and  probably  aware  of  his  object, 
only  quickened  the  speed  of  his  horse, 
and  led  the  major  such  a  break-neck  chase 


hither  and  thither,  that  he  was  fain  to 
give  up  the  pursuit.  He  was  now  on  the 
American  right,  and  again  in  a  moment 
to  the  extreme  left,  having  dashed  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  line,  between  the 
fires  of  the  two  armies,  without  receiving 
a  wound  or  even  the  graze  of  a  shot. 

Morgan  and  Dearborn,  on  the  Ameri- 
can left,  had  succeeded  in  driving  Lord 
Balcarras  and  his  light-infantry  within 
their  intrenchments.  Arnold  dashed  up, 
and,  calling  upon  a  company  of  riflemen 
in  advance  to  follow  him,  strove  to  force 
his  way  into  the  enemy's  camp.  Finding 
his  efforts  foiled  here  by  the  gallant  re- 
sistance of  Balcarras,  he  turned  his  horse 
and  galloped  to  his  left,  where  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Brooks  was  storming  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  British  fortifications, 
held  by  a  reserve  of  Hessians,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Breyman.  In  spite  ofabat- 
tis  and  redoubts,  the  Germans  are  obliged 
to  give  way,  having  first  lost  their  spir- 
ited commander;  and  Arnold  is  among 
the  first  to  dash  with  his  horse  through 
a  sally-port  right  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
emy, who  fire  a  last  volley  as  they  retire, 
killing  Arnold's  black  charger,  and  stretch- 
ing his  rider  upon  the  ground  with  a  shot 
in  the  same  knee  which  was  wounded  at 
Quebec. 

By  this  success  of  the  Americans  on 
the  extreme  right,  the  whole  British  en- 
campment was  laid  open ;  but,  as  night 
was  rapidly  coming  on,  and  the  troops 
were  fatigued  by  hard  fighting,  General 
Gates  did  not  further  push  his  advantage, 
but  remained  satisfied  with  the  glorious 
victory  of  the  day. 
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Oct.  7. 


The  second  battle  near  Bemis's 
heights  had  lasted  from  noon  until 
night.  General  Gates  had  undoubtedly 
much  the  superior  force,  although  the 

numbers  on  both  sides  actually 

engaged  in  the  fight  were  near- 
ly equal.  General  Burgoyne's  whole  ar- 
my amounted  to  less  than  six  thousand ; 
that  of  Gates  to  two  or  three  thousand 
more  than  that  number.  The  loss  of  the 
former  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
was  about  seven  hundred,  among  whom 
were  a  number  of  officers  of  high  rank,  in- 
cluding General  Fraser,  LieutenantrColo- 
nel  Breyman,  Sir  Francis  Clarke,  an  aid 
of  Burgoyne,  and  others.  Burgoyne  him- 
self was  greatly  exposed ;  his  hat  was 
shot  through,  and  his  waistcoat  torn  by 
a  ball.  The  Americans  lost  but  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded ; 
General  Arnold  was  the  only  commis- 
sioned officer  who  even  received  a  con- 
tusion, and  he  was  without  a  command. 
Burgoyne,  finding  his  position 

untenable,  broke  up  his  camp 
and  moved  his  whole  army  in  the  midst 
of  the  night  after  the  battle,  to  some 
heights  near  the  river  Hudson,  and  about 
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a  mile  to  the  northward  of  his  former  en- 
campment. The  trials  and  incidents  of 
that  night  have  been  recorded  in  affect- 
ing words  by  the  baroness  Reidesel,  who 
entered  in  her  narrative  the  events  of  the 
whole  day  as  well  as  of  the  night.  "  Se- 
vere trials,"  she  writes,  "  awaited  us ;  and 
on  the  7th  of  October  our  misfortunes 
began.  I  was  at  breakfast  with  my  hus- 
band, and  heard  that  something  was  in- 
tended. On  the  same  day  I  expected 
Generals  Burgoyne,  Phillips,  and  Fraser, 
to  dine  with  us.  I  saw  a  great  move- 
ment among  the  troops :  my  husband  told 
me  it  was  merely  a  reconnoissance,  which 
gave  me  no  concern,  as  it  often  happened. 
I  walked  out  of  the  house  and  met  sev- 
eral Indians,  in  their  war-dresses,  with 
guns  in  their  hands.  When  I  asked  them 
where  they  were  going,  they  cried  out, 
'  War !  war /'  (meaning  that  they  were 
going  to  battle).  This  filled  me  with  ap- 
prehension, and  I  had  scarcely  got  home 
before  I  heard  reports  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry, which  grew  louder  by  degrees,  till 
at  last  the  noise  became  excessive. 

u  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
instead  of  the  guests  whom  I  expected, 
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General  Fraser  was  brought  on  a  litter, 
mortally  wounded.  The  table,  which  was 
already  set,  was  instantly  removed,  and 
a  bed  placed  in  its  stead  for  the  wounded 
general.  I  sat  trembling  in  a  corner ;  the 
noise  grew  louder  and  the  alarm  increased. 
The  thought  that  my  husband  might  per- 
haps be  brought  in,  wounded  in  the  same 
manner,  was  terrible  to  me,  and  distressed 
me  exceedingly.  General  Fraser  said  to 
the  surgeon :  '  Tell  me  if  my  wound  is 
mortal ;  do  not  flatter  me.'  The  ball  had 
passed  through  his  body,  and  unhappily 
for  the  general  he  had  eaten  a  very  hearty 
breakfast,  by  which  the  stomach  was  dis- 
tended ;  and  the  ball,  as  the  surgeon  said, 
had  passed  through  it.  I  heard  him  often 
exclaim,  with  a  sigh :  '  0  fatal  ambition ! 
Poor  General  Burgoyne !  0  my  poor 
wife !'  He  was  asked  if  he  had  any  re- 
quest to  make,  to  which  he  replied  that, 
'if  General  Burgoyne  would  permit  it, 
he  should  like  to  be  buried  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
in  a  redoubt  which  had  been  built  there.' 
"  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn ; 
all  the  other  rooms  were  full  of  sick.  Tow- 
ard evening  I  saw  my  husband  coming ; 
then  I  forgot  all  my  sorrows,  and  thanked 
God  that  he  was  spared  to  me.  He  ate 
in  great  haste,  with  me  and  his  aid-de- 
camp, behind  the  house.  We  had  been 
told  that  we  had  the  advantage  of  the 
enemy,  but  the  sorrowful  faces  I  beheld 
told  a  different  tale  ;  and  before  my  hus- 
band Avent  away,  he  took  me  on  one  side, 
and  said  everything  was  going  very  bad  ; 
that  I  must  keep  myself  in  readiness  to 
leave  the  place,  but  not  to  mention  it  to 

any  one.     I  made  the  pretence  that  I 
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would  move  the  next  morning  into  my 
new  house,  and  had  everything  packed 
up  ready. 

"  Ladjr  Harriet  Acid  and  had  a  tent  not 
far  from  our  house ;  in  this  she  slept,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  she  was  in  the  camp. 
All  of  a  sudden,  a  man  came  to  tell  her 
that  her  husband  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoner.  On  hearing  this,  she 
became  very  miserable.  "We  comforted 
her  by  telling  her  that  the  wound  was 
only  slight,  and  at  the  same  time  advised 
her  to  go  over  to  her  husband,  to  do  which 
she  would  certainly  obtain  permission, 
and  then  she  could  attend  him  herself. 
She  was  a  charming  woman,  and  very 
fond  of  him.  I  spent  much  of  the  night 
in  comforting  her,  and  then  went  again 
to  my  children,  whom  I  had  put  to  bed. 

"  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  as  I  had  Gen- 
eral Fraser  and  all  the  other  wounded 
gentlemen  in  my  room  ;  and  I  was  sadly 
afraid  my  children  would  awake,  and  by 
their  crying  disturb  the  dying  man  in  his 
last  moments,  who  often  addressed  me, 
and  apologized  '  for  the  trouble  he  gave 
me.'  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing I  was  told  he  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer.  I  had  desired  to  be  informed  of 
the  near  approach  of  this  sad  crisis;  and 
I  then  wrapped  up  my  children  in  their 
clothes,  and  went  with  them  into  the  room 
below.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  died. 

"  The  corpse  was  brought  out,  and 

we  saw  all  the  generals  attend  it  to  the 
mountain  ;  the  chaplain, Mr.  Br u- 
denell,  performed  the  funeral  ser- 
vice, rendered  unusually  solemn  and  aw- 
ful from  its  being  accompanied  by  con- 
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stant  peals  from  the  enemy's  artillery. 
Many  cannon-balls  flew  close  by  me,  but 
I  had  my  eyes  directed  toward  the  mount- 
ain,where  my  husband  was  standing,  amid 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  of  course  I 
could  not  think  of  my  own  danger." 

General  Burgoyne  had  not  hesitated  to 
grant  the  dying  request  of  his  brave  and 
true-hearted  friend,  notwithstanding  the 
delay  and  inconvenience  which  it  caused 
to  the  retreat  he  contemplated.  Burgojme 
has  also  left  a  touching  description  of  the 
scene  of  the  burial  of  General  Fraser,  and 
recorded  his  admiration  and  love  for  the 
gallant  soldier :  "  The  incessant  cannon- 
ade during  the  ceremony;  the  steady  at- 
titude and  unaltered  voice  with  which  the 
chaplain  officiated, though  frequently  cov- 
ered with  dust  which  the  shot  threw  up 
on  all  sides  of  him ;  the  mute  but  expres- 
sive mixture  of  sensibility  and  indigna- 
tion upon  every  countenance  ;  these  ob- 
jects will  remain  to  the  last  of  life  upon 
the  mind  of  every  man  who  was  present. 
The  growing  darkness  added  to  the  scene- 
ry, and  the  whole  marked  a  character  of 
that  juncture  which  would  make  one  of 
the  finest  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  a  mas- 
ter that  the  field  ever  exhibited.  To  the 
canvas  and  to  the  faithful  page  of  a  more 
important  historian,  gallant  friend !  I  con- 
sign thy  memory.  There  may  thy  tal- 
ents, thy  manly  virtues,  their  progress 
and  their  period,  find  due  distinction;  and 
long  may  they  survive — long  after  the 
frail  record  of  my  pen  shall  be  forgotten !" 

The  firing  from  the  American  lines  was 
in  consequence  of  ignorance  of  the  object 
of  the  gathering  upon  the  height.  When 
it  was  discovered,  the  artillery  no  longer 
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threw  hostile  shot, but  discharged  minute- 
guns  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Fraser, 
whose  gallantry  was  acknowledged  both 
by  friend  and  foe. 

As  soon  as  Burgoyne  had  paid  the  last 
sad  duties  to  his  brave  comrade,  he  began 
his  retreat.  The  fires  in  the  old 
camp  were  left  burning, and  some 
tents  standing ;  and  orders  were  given  to 
the  troops  to  move  in  profound  silence. 
The  night  was  stormy ;  the  rain  poured 
in  torrents,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  weak  and  half-starved 
horses  could  draw  the  baggage-wagons 
over  the  broken  roads  in  which  the  wheels 
sank  deep  into  the  mire.  Constant  halts 
took  place,  to  give  the  wearied  troops 
moments  of  rest,  and  to  bring  up  by  the 
river  the  lagging  boats,  laden  with  the 
artillery  and  stores.  The  sad  inarch  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  throughout  that 
dismal  night. 

Burgoyne  had  left  his  sick  and  wound- 
ed behind  him,  in  the  hospital  in  his  late 
camp,  with  a  letter  to  Gates,  commend- 
ing them  to  the  protection  "  which  I  feel," 
wrote  the  British  commander,  "  I  should 
show  to  an  enemy  in  the  same  case." 
Some  of  the  wounded  officers,  however, 
in  spite  of  their  injuries,  crept  from  their 
beds,  and  determined,  rather  than  stay 
behind,  to  suffer  all  the  tortures  of  a  pain- 
ful journey.  The  officers'  wives  who  were 
with  the  army  were  sent  on  in  advance. 
The  baroness  Eeidesel's  calash  was  made 
ready  for  her,  but  she  would  not  consent 
to  go  before  the  troops.  The  baron,  see- 
ing her  thus  exposed  to  danger  by  re- 
maining in  the  rear,  ordered  the  children 
and  servants  into  the  carriage,  and  inti- 
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mated  to  his  wife  to  follow  and  depart 
without  delay.  "  I  still  prayed,"  says  the 
baroness,  a  to  remain ;  but  my  husband, 
knowing  my  weak  side,  said, '  Well,  then, 
your  children  must  go,  that  at  least  they 
may  be  safe  from  danger.' "  She  then  con- 
sented, got  into  her  calash,  and  drove  off. 
At  six  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing there  was  a  full  halt.  "  The 
delay,"  says  the  baroness  (whose  anxie- 
ties were  naturally  for  her  husband  and 
her  children),  "seemed  to  displease  every- 
body;  for,  if  we  could  have  only  made 
another  good  march,  we  should  have  been 
in  safety."  Burgoyne  was,  however,  pru- 
dently preparing  against  the  chances  of 
attack  from  his  triumphant  enemy  in  the 
rear.  He  halted  in  order  to  count  and 
range  his  cannon,  and  to  bring  his  strag- 
gling troops  out  of  the  confusion  unavoid- 
able in  a  hurried  retreat.  He  soon  found 
reason  for  his  discretion ;  for  he  had  hard- 
ly begun  his  march,  when  the  alarm  was 
given  that  the  enemy  were  in  sight.  A 
halt  was  again  immediately  ordered  ;  but 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  fright  had 
come  from  a  small  reconnoitring-party  of 
Americans,  only  two  hundred  strong. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  retreat- 
ing army  expected  an  engagement,  and 
prepared  for  the  worst.  Some  of  the  Ger- 
man officers  collected  their  valuables,  and 
strove  to  place  them  in  security,  so  that 
their  property  might  have  a  chance  of 
safety,  whatever  might  be  the  risks  to 
which  their  lives  were  exposed.  "  Cap- 
tain Willoe,"  says  the  baroness,  "  brought 
me  a  bag  full  of  bank-notes,  and  Captain 
Geismar  his  elegant  watch,  a  ring,  and  a 
purse  full  of  money,  which  they  request- 


ed me  to  take  care  of,  and  which  I  prom- 
ised to  do  to  the  utmost  of  my  power." 

The  army, nevertheless,  soon  recovered 
from  its  fright,and  moved  slowly  on  again. 
But  the  poor  baroness,  with  the  anxieties 
for  her  husband,  the  care  of  her  little  chil- 
dren, and  her  despairing  servants,  was 
overwhelmed  with  trouble.  "  One  of  my 
waiting-women,"  she  says,  "  was  in  a  state 
of  despair  which  approached  to  madness. 
She  cursed,  and  tore  her  hair ;  and  when 
I  attempted  to  reason  with  her,  and  to 
pacify  her,  she  asked  me  if  I  was  not 
grieved  at  our  situation ;  and,  upon  my 
saying, '  I  am,'  she  tore  her  cap  off  her 
head,  and  let  her  hair  drop  over  her  face, 
saying  to  me :  '  It  is  very  easy  for  you 
to  be  composed  and  talk ;  you  have  your 
husband  with  you :  I  have  none,  and  what 
remains  to  me  but  the  prospect  of  perish- 
ing, or  losing  all  I  have  ?' "  All  that  the 
baroness  could  do  was  to  bid  her  take 
comfort,  and  promise  that  she  should  be 
compensated  for  all  her  losses. 

"  About  evening,"  continues  the  baron- 
ess, "  we  arrived  at  Saratoga.  My  dress 
was  wet  through  and  through  with  rain, 
and  in  that  state  I  had  to  remain 
the  whole  night,  having  no  place 
to  change  it.  I,  however,  got  close  to  a 
large  fire,  and  at  last  lay  down  on  some 
straw.  At  this  moment,  General  Phillips 
came  up  to  me,  and  I  asked  him  why  we 
had  not  continued  our  retreat,  as  my  hus- 
band had  promised  to  cover  it,  and  bring 
the  army  through.  '  Poor,  dear  woman,' 
said  he,  '  I  wonder  how,  drenched  as  you 
are,  you  have  the  courage  still  to  perse- 
vere and  venture  farther  in  this  kind  of 
weather.  I  wish,'  continued  he, '  you  were 
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our  commanding  general :  General  Bur- 
goyne is  tired,  and  means  to  halt  here  to- 
night and  give  us  our  supper.' " 

On  the  morning  after  Burgoyne's  re- 
treat, the  whole  of  Gates's  army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  camp -guards, 
moved  forward  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy's  abandoned  intrench- 
ments.  The  British  commander  was  still 
in  the  position,  on  the  heights,  which  he 
had  taken  on  the  night  of  the  battle.  Du- 
ring the  day  while  he  remained,  previous 
to  beginning  his  retreat,  a  desultory  fire 
was  kept  up  between  the  pickets  of  the 
opposing  camps ;  and  General  Lincoln, 
while  reconnoitring,  had  his  leg  broken 
by  a  shot  from  the  enemy.  Burgojme, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  allowed  to  begin  his 
retreat  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, without  interruption ;  for  Gates  pru- 
dently avoided  an  engagement,  and  de- 
termined so  to  surround  his  enemy  as  to 
force  him  to  a  surrender.  He  according- 
ly, when  Burgoyne  was  retreating,  sent 
off  General  Fellows,  with  a  detachment 
of  fourteen  hundred  militia,  to  cross  the 
Hudson,  and  post  themselves  on  the  high 
ground,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
oj>posite  to  Saratoga,  and  at  a  ford  where 
the  British  would  desire  to  cross.  Other 
troops  were  also  detached  to  Fishkill ; 
while  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson,  and 
Fort  George,  on  Lake  George,  to  the 
north  of  Saratoga,  were  already  held  by 
Colonel  Cochrane,  in  command  of  a  force 
which  was  daily  gathering  strength  from 
the  flocking  in  of  the  militia  of  the  whole 
country  round. 

General  Gates,  with  his  main  body,  re- 
mained quietly  for  two  days  in  the  camp 
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abandoned  by  Burgoyne.  "  The  weath- 
er," says  Wilkinson,  "was  unfavorable,  the 
commissariat  dilatory,  and  the  men  seem- 
ed to  prefer  repose  to  action."  The  delay 
fretted  the  young  deputy  adjutant-gener- 
al, but  Gates  was  unmoved,  and  was  calm- 
ly and  discreetly  abiding  his  time. 

An  incident  now  occurred  which  brings 
again  to  our  notice  one  of  the  gentle  wo- 
men of  whom  we  have  already 
had  so  much  to  say,  to  whose 
constant  heroism  of  woman's  love  during; 
these  trying  times  we  all  eagerly  turn, 
from  the  hot  bravery  flushing  up  in  the 
angry  paroxysms  of  the  battle-struggle. 

Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  when  she  heard 
that  her  husband  (Major  Ackland,  of  the 
grenadiers)  was  wounded  and  a  prison- 
er, was  determined  to  go  to  him,  as  she 
had  done  when  he  was  a  sufferer  before, 
and  by  her  sympathy  and  her  tender  care 
soothe  him  whom  she  loved  so  deeply. 
When  she  sent  to  Burgoyne,  asking  per- 
mission to  proceed  to  the  American  camp, 
he  was  greatly  surprised.  "  Though  I  was 
ready  to  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  patience 
and  fortitude,  in  a  supreme  degree,  were 
to  be  found,  as  well  as  every  other  virtue, 
under  the  most  tender  forms,  I  was  as- 
tonished at  this  proposal.  After  so  long 
an  agitation  of  spirits,  exhausted  not  only 
for  want  of  rest,  but  absolutely  want  of 
food,  drenched  in  rains  for  twelve  hours 
together — that  a  woman  should  be  ca- 
pable of  such  an  undertaking  as  deliver- 
ing herself  to  an  enemy,  probably  in  the 
night,  and  uncertain  of  what  hands  she 
might  fall  into,  appeared  an  effort  above 
human  nature.  The  assistance  I  was  en- 
abled to  give  was  small  indeed  ;  I  had  not 
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even  a  cup  of  wine  to  offer  her :  but  I 
was  told  she  had  found,  from  some  kind 
and  fortunate  hand,  a  little  rum  and  dirty 
water.  All  I  could  furnish  to  her  was  an 
open  boat,  and  a  few  lines  (written  upon 
dirty,  wet  paper)  to  General  Gates,  rec- 
ommending her  to  his  protection." 

On  the  "dirty,  wet  paper"  the  British 
commander-in-chief  wrote  as  follows,  in  a 
rapid  scrawl: — 

"  Sir  :  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  a  lady  of 
the  first  distinction  by  family,  rank,  and 
by  personal  virtues,  is  under  such  concern 
on  account  of  Major  Ackland  her  husband, 
wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  your  hands, 
that  I  can  not  refuse  her  request  to  com- 
mit her  to  your  protection. 

"  Whatever  general  impropriety  there 
may  be  in  persons  acting  in  your  situa- 
tion and  mine  to  solicit  favors,  I  can  not 
see  the  uncommon  perseverance  in  every 
female  grace  and  exaltation  of  character 
of  this  lady,  and  her  very  hard  fortune, 
without  testifying  that  your  attentions  to 
her  will  lay  me  under  obligation. 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"J.  Buegoyne. 

"  October  9,  1777. 
"Major-General  Gates." 

Lady  Ackland,  thus  provided,  set  out 
in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  rain,  on  her 
trying  journey,  in  an  open  boat  upon  the 
Hudson.  Mr.  Brudenell,  the  chaplain,  had 
offered  to  accompany  her;  and  he,  to- 
gether with  a  waiting-maid,  and  her  hus- 
band's body-servant  (who  had  still  a  ball 
in  his  shoulder,  which  he  had  received 
while  searching  for  his  master  on  the  bat- 
tle-field), were  her  only  companions.     It 


was  at  dusk  in  the  evening  when  she  be- 
gan her  journey,  and  it  was  late  at  night 
when  she  reached  the  American  outposts. 
A  sentinel,  hearing  the  oars  of  the  boat, 
challenged  it,  when  Mr.  Brudenell,  the 
chaplain,  called  out  that  he  bore  a  flag  of 
truce  from  General  Burgoyne.  The  sol- 
dier, fearful  of  treachery,  and  threatening 
to  shoot  them  should  they  land,  kept 
them  off  until  he  had  sent  word  to  Major 
Henry  Dearborn,  who  commanded  the 
American  advanced  guard. 

The  major,  upon  learning  that  there 
was  a  lady  in  the  boat,  immediately  pre- 
pared to  receive  her.  His  guard  occupied 
a  log-cabin,  in  which  there  was  a  back 
apartment  appropriated  to  his  own  use. 
This  he  had  cleared  for  her  reception,  and 
orders  were  given  that  the  party  should 
be  allowed  to  land.  Upon  reaching  the 
cabin,  Lady  Ackland  was  assured  of  her 
husband's  safety  ;  and  a  fire  having  been 
lighted,  and  a  cup  of  tea  made,  she  was 
enabled  to  pass  the  night  with  tolerable 
comfort.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  party  again  embarked, 
and  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  Ameri- 
can camp,  "  where  General  Gates,  whose 
gallantry  will  not  be  denied,"  says  Wil- 
kinson, "  stood  ready  to  receive  her  with 
all  the  tenderness  and  respect  to  which 
her  rank  and  condition  gave  her  a  claim. 
Indeed,  the  feminine  figure,  the  benign  as- 
pect, and  polished  manners,  of  this  charm- 
ing woman,  were  alone  sufficient  to  attract 
the  sympathy  of  the  most  obdurate  ;  but 
if  another  motive  could  have  been  want- 
ing to  inspire  respect,  it  was  furnished  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Lady  Har- 
riet, then  in  that  most  delicate  situation, 
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which  can  not  fail  to  interest  the  solici- 
tudes of  every  being  possessing  the  form 
and  feelings  of  a  man." 

Her  wounded  husband,  Major  Ackland, 
had  already  been  conveyed  to  Albany, 
Avhere  Lady  Harriet  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  join  him,  and  had  the  happiness 
of  finding  that  his  wound  was  not  mortal, 
and  that  he  was  rapidly  recovering  from 
its  effects.* 

General  Burgoyne  did  not  remain  long 
at  Saratoga,  but,  having  refreshed  his  ar- 
my after  its  painful  march  with  a  few 
hours  of  such  repose  as  his  troops  could 
obtain  by  throwing  themselves  on  the  wet 
ground  during  the  pelting  rain,  he  began 
to  continue  his  retreat  to  the  northward 
before  break  of  day.  A  detach- 
ment of  Americans  had  reached 
the  ground,  on  the  bank  of  the  Fishkill, 
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*  The  subsequent  history  of  Lady  Harriet  and  Major  Ack- 
land was  thus  first  told  by  Wilkinson,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  most  other  writers:  "Ackland,  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, procured  a  regiment ;  and  at  a  dinner  of  military  men, 
where  the  courage  of  Americans  was  made  a  question,  took 
the  negative  side  with  his  usual  decision;  he  was  opposed, 
warmth  ensued,  and  he  gave  the  lie  direct  to  a  Lieutenant 
Lloyd,  fought  him,  and  was  shot  through  the  head.  Lady 
Harriet  lost  her  senses,  and  continued  deranged  two  years ; 
after  which,  I  have  been  informed,"  continues  Wilkinson, 
"  she  married  Mr.  Brudenell,  who  accompanied  her  from 
General  Burgoyne's  camp,  when  she  sought  her  wounded 
husband  on  the  Hudson's  river."  This  story,  however,  is 
now  contradicted ;  and  it  is  declared,  apparently  on  good 
authority,  that  Major  Ackland  did  not  fight  a  duel,  and  was 
not  killed  ;  that  Lady  Harriet  did  not  become  insane,  and 
did  not  marry  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Brudenell.  "Major  John 
Dyke  Ackland,"  says  Lossing,  in  his  Life  of  Washington, 
"  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ackland.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  his  wounds  received  at  Saratoga,  Novem- 
ber, 1778.  His  wife,  the  '  Right  Honorable  Lady  Harriet 
Ackland/  was  sister  of  the  earl  of  Ilchester,  and  mother  of 
the  late  countess  of  Carnarvon.  Lady  Ackland  survived 
her  husband  many  years,  and,  contrary  to  the  generally- 
received  opinion,  appears  to  have  remained  his  widow  until 
her  death,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1815.  ..  .  Lady  Ackland  and 
the  eminent  Charles  James  Fox  were  cousins." —  (See  Amer- 
ican Historical  Magazine,  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  121.) 


before  the  British  commander;  and,  al- 
though on  his  advance,  they  had  retreat- 
ed to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where 
General  Fellows  was  posted  on  the  heights 
with  his  fifteen  hundred  men,  they  had 
taken  care  to  break  clown  the  bridges. 
Burgoyne  was  thus  delayed  in  getting 
his  baggage  and  artillery  over  the  Fish- 
kill,  which  small  stream,  running  into  the 
Hudson  from  west  to  east,  stretched  di- 
rectly across  his  route.  After  destroying 
the  buildings  on  the  south  bank,  among 
which  were  the  house  and  mills  belonging 
to  General  Schuyler,  the  British  crossed 
over  and  posted  themselves  on  the  heights 
north  of  the  Fishkill,  where  they  at  once 
began  to  intrench  their  camp. 

General  Gates,  in  the  meantime,  drew 
near  in  pursuit;  although,  in  consequence 
of  the  heavy  rains,  and  some  delay  in  wait- 
ing for  supplies,  he  did  not  march  before 
the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of  October.  By 
four  o'clock,  however,  he  reached  Sarato- 
ga, and  took  his  position  on  the  wooded 
heights,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Fish- 
kill, separated  from  Burgoyne's  camp  by 
this  small  stream.  The  general's  own  quar- 
ters were  humble  enough,  being  in  a  small 
hovel  about  ten  feet  square,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  out  of  which  it  had  been 
partially  scooped.  The  floor  was  simply 
the  ground,  and  Gates's  pallet  was  spread 
upon  rude  boards,  supported  by  four  fork- 
ed pieces  of  timber,  with  cross-pieces,  in 
one  corner;  while  Wilkinson,  with  his 
saddle  for  a  pillow,  lay  upon  the  straw  in 
another.  Finding  the  enemy  still  busy 
in  moving  their  stores,  Gates  ordered  out 
two  light  fieldpieces,  to  disperse  a  fatigue- 
party  engaged  in  unloading  the  batteaux 
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which  had  followed  Burgoyne  up  the 
Hudson.  The  object  was  attained  ;  but 
Major  Stevens,  who  was  serving  the  field- 
pieces,  was  soon  obliged  to  withdraw,  by 
a  severe  cannonade  from  the  whole  park 
of  the  enemy's  artillery. 

To  the  baroness  Eeidesel's  narrative  we 
must  again  recur  for  a  true  impression  of 
passing  events  in  the  British  camp.  "  The 
greatest  misery,"  she  says,  "  at  this  time 
prevailed  in  the  army,  and  more  than 
thirty  officers  came  to  me,  for  whom  tea 
and  coffee  was  prepared,  and  with  whom 
I  shared  all  my  provisions,  with  which  my 
calash  was  in  general  well  supplied ;  for  I 
had  a  cook  who  was  an  excellent  caterer, 
and  who  often  in  the  night  crossed  small 
rivers  and  foraged  on  the  inhabitants, 
bringing  in  with  him  sheep,  small  pigs, 
and  poultry,  for  which  he  very  often  for- 
got to  pay,  though  he  received  good  pay 
from  me,  as  long  as  I  had  any,  and  was 
ultimately  handsomely  rewarded.  Our 
provisions  now  failed  us  for  want  of  prop- 
er conduct  in  the  commissary's  depart- 
ment, and  I  began  to  despair. 

"  About  two  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, we  again  heard  a  firing 
of  cannon  and  small-arms.  Instantly  all 
was  alarm,  and  everything  in  motion. 
My  husband  told  me  to  go  to  a  house  not 
far  off  I  immediately  seated  myself  in 
my  calash  with  my  children,  and  drove 
off;  but  scarcely  had  we  reached  it,  be- 
fore I  discovered  five  or  six  armed  men 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson.  Instinct- 
ively I  threw  my  children  down  in  the 
calash,  and  then  concealed  myself  with 
them.  At  that  moment  the  fellows  fired, 
and  wounded  an  already  wounded  Eng- 
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lish  soldier,  who  was  behind  me.  Poor 
fellow !  I  pitied  him  exceedingly,  but  at 
that  moment  had  no  means  or  power  to 
relieve  him. 

"  A  terrible  cannonade  was  commenced 
by  the  enemy,  which  was  directed  against 
the  house  in  which  I  sought  to  obtain 
shelter  for  myself  and  children,  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  all  the  generals  were 
in  it.  Alas !  it  contained  none  but  wound- 
ed and  women.  We  were  at  last  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  cellar  for  refuge  ;  and  in 
one  corner  of  this  I  remained  the  whole 
day,  my  children  sleeping  on  the  earth 
with  their  heads  in  my  lap,  and  in  the 
same  situation  I  passed  a  sleepless  night. 
Eleven  cannon-balls  passed  through  the 
house,  and  we  could  distinctly  hear  them 
roll  away.  One  poor  soldier,  who  was  ly- 
ing on  a  table,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
his  leg  amputated,*  was  struck  by  a  shot 
which  carried  away  his  other.  His  com- 
rades had  left  him,  and  when  we  went  to 
his  assistance  we  found  him  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  into  which  he  had  crept  more 
dead  than  alive,  scarcely  breathing.  My 
reflections  on  the  danger  to  which  my 
husband  was  exposed  now  agonized  me 
exceedingly ;  and  the  thoughts  of  my 
children,  and  the  necessity  of  struggling 
for  their  preservation,  alone  sustained  me. 

"  The  ladies  of  the  army  who  were  with 
me  were,  Mrs.  Hamage,  a  Mrs.  Kennels, 
the  widow  of  a  lieutentant  who  was  killed, 
and  the  wife  of  the  commissary.  Major 
Hamage,  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Kennels,  made 
a  little  room  in  a  corner,  with  curtains  to 
it,  and  wished  to  do  the  same  for  me  ;  but 
I  preferred  being  near  the  door,  in  case 
of  fire.     Not  far  off  my  maid  slept,  and 
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opposite  to  us  three  English  officers,  who, 
though  wounded,  were  determined  not  to 
be  left  behind ;  one  of  them  was  Captain 
Greene,  an  aid-de-camp  to  Major  Phillips, 
a  very  valuable  officer  and  most  agreea- 
ble man.  They  each  made  me  a  most 
sacred  promise  not  to  leave  me  behind ; 
and,  in  case  of  a  sudden  retreat,  that  they 
would  each  of  them  take  one  of  my  chil- 
dren on  his  horse :  and,  for  myself,  one 
of  my  husband's  was  in  constant  readi- 
ness. 

u  Our  cook,  I  have  before  mentioned, 
procured  us  our  meals,  but  we  were  in 
want  of  water ;  and  I  was  often  obliged 
to  drink  wine,  and  to  give  it  to  my  chil- 
dren. It  was  the  only  thing  my  husband 
took — which  made  our  faithful  hunter 
(Rockel)  express  one  day  his  apprehen- 
sions that '  the  general  was  weary  of  his 
life,  or  fearful  of  being  taken,  as  he  drank 
so  much  wine.'  The  constant  danger  which 
my  husband  was  in,  kept  me  in  a  state  of 
wretchedness ;  and  I  asked  myself  if  it 
was  possible  I  should  be  the  only  happy 
one,  and  have  my  husband  spared  to  me 
unhurt,  exposed  as  he  was  to  so  many 
perils.  He  never  entered  his  tent,  but 
lay  down  whole  nights  by  the  watch-fires. 
This  alone  was  enough  to  have  killed 
him,  the  cold  was  so  intense. 

"The  want  of  water  distressed  us  much. 
At  length  we  found  a  soldier's  wife,  who 
had  courage  enough  to  fetch  us  some  from 
the  river,  an  office  nobody  else  would  un- 
dertake, as  the  Americans  shot  at  every 
person  who  approached  it ;  but,  out  of  re- 
spect for  her  sex,  they  never  molested 
her. 


"  I  now  occupied  myself  through  the 
day  in  attending  the  wounded.  I  made 
them  tea  and  coffee,  and  often  shared  my 
dinner  with  them,  for  which  they  offered 
me  a  thousand  expressions  of  gratitude. 
One  day,  a  Canadian  officer  came  to  our 
cellar,  who  had  scarcely  the  power  of 
holding  himself  upright,  and  we  con- 
cluded he  was  dying  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment. I  was  happy  in  offering  him  my 
dinner,  which  strengthened  him,  and  pro- 
cured me  his  friendship.  I  no.w  under- 
took the  care  of  Major  Bloomfield,  anoth- 
er aid-de-camp  of  General  Phillips.  He 
had  received  a  musket>ball  through  both 
cheeks,  which  in  its  course  had  knocked 
out  several  of  his  teeth  and  cut  his  tongue. 
He  could  hold  nothing  in  his  mouth ;  the 
matter  which  ran  from  his  mouth  almost 
choked  him,  and  he  was  not  able  to  take 
any  nourishment  except  a  little  soup  or 
something  liquid.  We  had  some  Rhenish 
wine,  and,  in  the  hope  that  the  acidity  of 
it  would  cleanse  his  wound,  I  gave  him 
a  bottle  of  it ;  he  took  a  little  now  and 
then,  and  with  such  effect,  that  his  cure 
soon  followed.  Thus  I  added  another  to 
my  stock  of  friends,  and  derived  a  satis- 
faction which,  in  the  midst  of  sufferings, 
served  to  tranquillize  me,  and  diminish 
their  acuteness. 

"  One  day,  General  Phillips  accompa- 
nied my  husband,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
on  a  visit  to  us,  who,  after  having  wit- 
nessed our  situation, said  to  him:  '  I  would 
not  for  ten  thousand  guineas  come  again 
to  this  place  ;  my  heart  is  almost  broken  !' 
In  this  horrid  situation  we  remained  six 
days." 
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General  Burgoyne  was  now  in  a 
desperate  position,  with  a  powerful 
body  of  Americans  under  General  Fellows 
extending  beyond  his  left  flank,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson ;  with  the 
country  before  him,  toward  the  north, 
filled  with  provincials,  who  held  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  swarmed  in  every  mountain- 
pass  and  forest-path  which  led  to  Fort 
George,  and  even  to  the  borders  of  Lake 
Champlain ;  and  with  a  triumphant  ene- 
my behind  him.  His  situation  was  des- 
perate, and  his  plans  for  extrication  equal- 
ly so.  He  proposed  to  ascend  the  Hud- 
son, along  the  western  bank,  where  he 
was  now  posted,  to  Fort  George,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  of  that  name. 
A  rugged  country,  with  mountains,  mo- 
rasses, ravines,  and  deep  streams,  was  be- 
fore him.  Roads  were  to  be  made  and 
bridges  built  by  an  army  half  famished 
and  threatened  on  all  sides  by  a  numer- 
ous and  triumphant  enemy.  Great  as 
were  the  obstacles,  the  British  general 
made  the  attempt  to  overcome  them.  He 
sent  out  working-parties  to  open  roads 
and  construct  bridges ;  but  the  American 
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riflemen  were  everywhere  on  the  alert, 
and  from  each  rocky  defile  and  forest- 
covert  came  the  fatal  bullets :  and,  after 
one  day's  trial,  Burgoyne's  artificers  were 
forced  to  retire  to  the  cover  of  the  camp, 
and  give  up  all  hope  of  the  route  to  Fort 
George  by  the  western  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son. 

Burgoyne  now  hit  upon  the  desperate 
expedient  of  marching  his  army  a  short 
distance  along  the  Hudson,  and  forcing 
his  passage  across  that  river  in  the  very 
face  of  the  large  body  of  Americans  on 
the  eastern  bank.  Making  up  his  mind 
to  abandon  the  artillery,  and  giving  each 
man  his  share  of  the  few  days'  provisions 
which  were  all  that  were  left  to  carry  in 
his  knapsack  on  his  back,  he  hoped  that 
his  troops,  by  dint  of  personal  daring  and 
physical  endurance,  might  succeed  in 
working  their  way  to  Fort  Edward  and 
the  lakes,  and  thence  by  a  circuitous 
route  find  safety  in  Canada.  With  this 
object  in  view,  Burgoyne  sent  a 
detachment  up  the  river  in  ad- 
vance, intending  to  follow  with  the  whole 
of  his  army  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
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This  movement  almost  proved  fatal  to 
Gates. 

Intelligence  was  brought  late  at  night 
into  the  American  camp  that  the  main 
body  of  the  British  had  abandoned  their 
intrenchments  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Fishkill,  and  were  marching  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward. Gates  accordingly  ordered  Mor- 
gan, with  his  rifle-corps,  and  Nixon  and 
Glover,  with  their  brigades,  to  cross  the 
Fishkill  at  break  of  day,  and  attack  the 
enemy's  encampment,  supposed  to  be  de- 
fended merely  by  a  rearguard. 
Oct.  11.  .     J    J.  8 

The  morning,  as  is  common  at 

that  season  of  the  year,  opened  with  a 
dense  fog ;  but  the  alert  Morgan  had  at 
the  earliest  hour  groped  his  way  across 
the  stream,  and  was  soon  engaged  with 
an  advanced  picket  of  the  British  on  their 
right.  The  firing  brought  the  brigades 
of  Patterson  and  Learned  to  his  support. 
Nixon,  too,  had  crossed  the  Fishkill,  to 
move  against  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
camp ;  Glover  was  about  doing  the  same ; 
and  General  Gates  had  moved  his  whole 
army  forward,  prepared  to  follow,  when 
a  British  soldier  came  wading  through 
the  water.  He  proved  to  be  a  deserter, 
and  brought  intelligence  that  Burgoyne 
was  still  in  camp,  with  the  main  body  of 
his  troops.  Glover  immediately  checked 
the  march  of  his  brigade,  and  strove  to 
call  back  Nixon  from  the  other  side  of 
the  stream. 

At  this  moment  the  fog  suddenly  lifted 
and  rolled  away,  and  the  day  became 
clear,  revealing  the  whole  British  army, 
drawn  up  in  formidable  array  before  their 
camp  on  the  heights.  Fifteen  hundred 
Americans,  under  Nixon,  had  crossed  the 


river,  and  were  now  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  full  force  of  the  enemy,  who  im- 
mediately began  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry,  which  soon  drove  him  back, 
and  sent  him  with  his  scattered  brigade 
across  to  the  American  encampment. 

Morgan  and  his  riflemen,  after  their 
engagement  with  the  advanced  picket 
of  the  enemy,  had  warily  moved,  under 
cover  of  the  fog,  around  Burgoyne's  right, 
and  taken  their  position  on  some  heights 
in  its  rear,  which  they  firmly  held.  The 
brigades  of  Patterson  and  Learned,  which 
had  gone  to  the  support  of  Morgan,  also 
succeeded,  after  a  slight  skirmish  with  an 
advanced  party  of  the  British,  in  gaining 
a  strong  position  under  the  cover  of  a 
wood,  and  maintaining  it,  though  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Fishkill  with  Burgoyne's 
encampment. 

The  two  armies,  thus  drawn  close  to 
each  other,  kept  up  an  incessant  cannon- 
ade ;  but  the  British  commander,  finding 
himself  completely  hemmed  in,  and  all 
resources  of  escape  cut  off  but  the  chance 
of  relief  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  (of  which, 
after  lingering  so  long  in  anxious  expec- 
tation, he  now  at  last  abandoned  all  hope), 
was  in  despair  of  saving  his  army. 

"  A  series  of  hard  toil,"  wrote  Burgoyne 
himself;  a  incessant  effort,  and  stubborn  ac- 
tion, until  disabled  in  the  collateral  branch- 
es of  the  army  by  the  total  defection  of 
the  Indians ;  the  desertion  or  the  timidity 
of  the  Canadians  and  provincials,some  indi- 
viduals excepted ;  disappointed  in  the  last 
hope  of  any  co-operation  from  other  ar- 
mies; the  regular  troops  reduced  by  losses 
from  the  best  parts  to  thirty-five  hundred 
fighting  men,  not  two  thousand  of  which 
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were  British ;  only  three  days'  provisions, 
upon  short  allowance,  in  store ;  invested 
by  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and 
no  appearance  of  retreat  remaining,  I 
called  into  council  all  the  generals,  field- 
officers,  and  captains  commanding  corps, 
and  by  their  unanimous  concurrence  and 
advice  I  was  induced  to  open  a  treaty 
with  Major-General  Gates."  While  the 
council  was  in  session,  an  eighteen-pound 
ball  passed  over  the  table,  as  there  was 
not  a  spot  of  ground  in  the  whole  British 
camp  which  was  not  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  Americans. 

It  having  been  determined  to 

open  a  treaty,  Burgoyne  imme- 
diately wrote  a  note  to  General  Gates, 
saying  that  he  was  desirous  of  sending  a 
field-officer  "  upon  a  matter  of  high  mo- 
ment to  both  armies,"  and  requesting  to 
be  informed  at  what  time  General  Gates 
would  receive  him  the  next  morning.  A 
note  in  reply  was  promptly  sent,  in  which 
Gates  appointed  ten  o'clock  as  the  hour. 
Accordingly,  next  morning,  at 

the  hour  appointed,  Major  Kings- 
ton presented  himself  at  the  American 
advanced  post,  and, being  blindfolded,  was 
led  to  headquarters,  where  he  delivered 
the  following  message  from  the  British  to 
the  American  commander :  "  After  hav- 
ing fought  you  twice, Lieutenant-General 
Burgoyne  has  waited  some  clays  in  his 
present  position, determined  to  try  a  third 
conflict  against  any  force  you  could  bring 
against  him.  He  is  apprized  of  the  supe- 
riority of  your  numbers,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  your  troops  to  impede  his  sup- 
plies, and  render  his  retreat  a  scene  of 
carnage  on  both  sides.     In  this  situation 
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he  is  impelled  by  humanity,  and  thinks 
himself  justified  by  established  principles 
and  precedents  of  state  and  war,  to  spare 
the  lives  of  brave  men  upon  honorable 
terms.  Should  Major-General  Gates  be 
inclined  to  treat  upon  that  idea,  General 
Burgoyne  would  propose  a  cessation  of 
arms  during  the  time  necessary  to  com- 
municate the  preliminary  terms  by  which, 
in  any  extremity,  he  and  his  army  mean 
to  abide." 

Gates  was  prepared  with  his  answer  in 
advance ;  and,  as  soon  as  Major  Kingston 
had  clone,  the  general  put  his  hand  into 
his  side-pocket,  and,  pulling  out  a  paper, 
said,  "  There,  sir,  are  the  terms  on  which 
General  Burgoyne  must  surrender."*  The 
major  was  somewhat  taken  by  surprise 
at  the  promptness  of  the  reply,  but  read 
the  paper,  while  Gates  surveyed  him  cu- 
riously through  his  spectacles.  Kingston 
was  not  pleased  with  the  terms,  which 
proposed,  "  as  Burgoyne's  retreat  was  cut 
off,"  an  unconditional  surrender  of  his 
troops  as  prisoners-of-war ;  and  he  at  first 
objected  to  convey  them  to  the  British 
commander,  but  was  finally  prevailed  up- 
on. Kingston  soon  came  back  with  a  neg- 
ative answer,  and  word  from  his  general 
that  he  would  never  admit  that  his  re- 
treat was  cut  off  while  his  troops  had  arms 
in  their  hands.  Hostilities  in  the  mean- 
time ceased ;  and  other  proposals  were 
then  made,  and  passed  backward  and  for- 
ward, when  finally,  after  a  two  or  three 
days'  delay,  the  following  terms  were 
agreed  upon :  — 

General  Burgoyne's  troops  were  to 
march  out  of  their  camp  with  all  the  hon- 

*  Wilkinson. 
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ors  of  war ;  and  the  artillery  to  be  moved 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  and 
there  left,  together  with  the  soldiers' arms, 
which  were  to  be  piled  at  the  word  of 
command  from  their  own  officers.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  free  passage  to  Great  Britain 
should  be  granted  to  the  troops,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  not  serving  again  in  the  pres- 
ent contest ;  that  all  officers  should  retain 
their  baggage  and  side-arms,  and  not  be 
separated  from  their  men ;  and  that  all, 
of  whatever  country  they  might  be,  fol- 
lowing the  camp,  should  be  included  in 
the  terms  of  capitulation. 

The  conditions  of  the  surren- 
der being  settled,  the  two  gener- 
als were  preparing  to  sign  and  carry  out 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  about  to  ex- 
change signatures,  when  Burgoyne  sent 
word  to  Gates  that  it  had  been  unguard- 
edly called  a  treaty  of  capitulation,  while 
his  army  only  meant  it  as  a  treaty  of  con- 
vention. Gates,  without  hesitation,  admit- 
ted the  alteration ;  and  the  next  day  (the 
16th)  he  was  expecting  to  receive  from 
the  British  commander  a  copy  of  the  con- 
vention, properly  signed,  when  instead  a 
note  arrived,  in  which  Burgoyne,  having 
heard  of  the  departure  of  some  of  the 
American  militia  (who,  with  their  usual  in- 
dependence, had  gone  off  without  leave), 
declared  he  had  "received  intelligence 
that  a  considerable  force  had  been  de- 
tached from  the  army  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Gates"  during  the  ne- 
gotiation, and  in  violation  of  the  cessation 
of  arms  agreed  upon.  This  gave  rise  to 
another  delay;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
word  was  at  last  received  at  the  British 
headquarters  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 


Burgoyne  immediately  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  and  submitted  to  it  the  ques- 
tion "  whether  it  was  consistent  with  pub- 
lic faith,  and  if  so,  expedient,  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  trust  to 
events."  At  this  anxious  moment  there 
were  those  in  the  British  camp  who,  hav- 
ing, during  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  mo- 
mentarily enjoyed  the  blessings  of  repose 
and  security,  were  in  fearful  alarm  lest 
they  should  soon  be  again  awakened  to 
the  horrors  of  the  battle-field. 

"  One  day,"  says  the  baroness  Beidesel, 
"  a  message  was  sent  to  my  husband,  who 
had  visited  me  and  was  reposing  in  my 
bed,  to  attend  a  council  of  war,  where  it 
was  proposed  to  break  the  convention ; 
but,  to  my  great  joy,  the  majority  was  for 
adhering  to  it.  On  the  16th,  however, 
my  husband  had  to  repair  to  his  post,  and 
I  to  my  cellar.  This  day  fresh  beef  was 
served  out  to  the  officers,  who  until  now 
had  only  salt  provision,  which  was  very 
bad  for  their  wounds.  The  good  woman 
who  brought  us  water,  made  us  an  excel- 
lent soup  of  the  meat,  but  I  had  lost  my 
appetite,  and  took  nothing  but  crusts  of 
bread  dipped  in  wine.  The  wounded  offi- 
cers (my  unfortunate  companions)  cut  off 
the  best  bit  and  presented  it  to  me  on  a 
plate.  I  declined  eating  anything ;  but 
they  contended  that  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  take  nourishment,  and  declared 
they  would  not  touch  a  morsel  until  I 
afforded  them  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me 
partake.  I  could  no  longer  withstand 
their  pressing  invitations,  accompanied  as 
they  were  by  assurances  of  the  happiness 
they  had  in  offering  me  the  first  good 
thing  they  had  in  their  power ;  and  I  par- 
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took  of  a  repast  rendered  palatable  by 
the  kindness  and  good  will  of  my  fellow- 
sufferers,  forgetting  for  the  moment  the 
misery  of  our  apartment  and  the  absence 
of  almost  every  comfort." 

The  British  commander-in-chief,  though 
himself  inclined  to  believe  that  he  might 
honorably  withdraw  from  the  convention, 
yielded  to  the  majority  of  his  officers,  and 
signed  it  on  the  17th  of  October.  This 
was  a  happy  moment  for  the  baroness 
Reidesel.  "  General  Burgoyne  and  the 
other  generals,"  she  says,  "  waited  on  the 
American  general ;  the  troops  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  gave  themselves  up  pris- 
oners-of-war.  And  now  the  good  woman 
who  had  supplied  us  with  water,  at  the 
hazard  of  her  life,  received  the  reward  of 
her  .services.  Each  of  us  threw  a  hand- 
ful of  money  into  her  apron,  and  she  got 
altogether  about  twenty  guineas.  At 
such  a  moment  as  this,  how  susceptible 
is  the  heart  of  feelings  of  gratitude !" 

The  deputy  adjutant-general,  Wilkin- 
son, was  the  master  of  ceremonies  chosen 
to  conduct  the  formalities  of  the  surren- 
der. He  accordingly  visited  General  Bur- 
goyne in  his  camp,  and  returned 
with  him  to  present  him  to  Gen- 
eral Gates.  The  British  commander  came 
dressed  in  a  rich  royal  uniform,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  staff  of  officers,  all 
mounted  on  horseback.  On  reaching  the 
American  headquarters,  General  Gates,  in 
a  a  plain  blue  frock,"  was  on  the  ground, 
ready  to  receive  his  visiters,  who,  having 
approached  within  about  a  sword's  length 
of  him,  reined  up  their  horses.  At  this 
moment,  General  Burgoyne,  "  raising  his 
hat  most  gracefully,  said, '  The  fortune  of 
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war,  General  Gates,  has  made  me  your 
prisoner ;'  to  which  the  conqueror,  return- 
ing a  courtly  salute,  replied, '  I  shall  al- 
ways be  ready  to  bear  testimony  that  it 
has  not  been  through  any  fault  of  your 
excellency.' " 

General  Gates  acted  with  great  courte- 
sy throughout,  during  these  occurrences, 
so  trying  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  brave 
soldier.  Wilkinson  was  the  only  Ameri- 
can who  was  allowed  to  witness  the  sur- 
render of  the  British  army.  The  spot 
having  been  first  selected  by  him,  Gener- 
al Burgoyne's  troops  were  drawn  up  on 
the  level  ground  in  front  of  Fort  Hardy, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Fishkill,  where 
that  stream  joins  with  the  Hudson.  Here 
the  soldiers  emptied  their  cartridge-boxes 
and  grounded  their  arms  at  the  word  of 
command  from  their  own  officers.  The 
place  was  within  sight  of  the  American 
encampment;  but  Gates, with  a  courteous 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  his  gallant  ene- 
my, took  care  to  order  every  man  to  keep 
within  the  lines,  that  there  should  be  no 
exulting  witness  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
British  troops. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  American  army 
was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  bordering  the 
road  which  led  to  their  encampment  to 
the  extent  of  a  mile.  The  British  troops 
now  crossed  the  river,  and,  escorted  by  a 
company  of  light  dragoons,  were  marched 
between  the  American  soldiers,  preceded 
by  two  American  officers,  unfurling  for 
the  first  time  the  u  stars  and  stripes  ;" :f: 

*  In  June,  1777,  Congress  first  resolved  that  "the  stars 
and  stripes"  should  be  used,  but  not  unfurled  until  Septem- 
ber. Previously  the  flag  was  the  union  one,  with  the  com- 
bined crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew,  and  thirteen 
stripes,  alternately  red  and  white. 
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while  the  bands  struck  up  the  lively  tune 
of  "  Yankee  Doodle."  Burgoyne,  attended 
by  his  staff,  was  with  Gates,  in  front  of 
his  marquee ;  and,  at  the  moment  when 
his  troops  were  filing  between  the  Ameri- 
can lines,he  stepped  back,  drew  his  sword, 
and  presented  it  to  his  victorious  oppo- 
nent. Gates  received  the  sword  with  a 
courteous  acknowledgment,  and  immedi- 
ately returned  it,  when  the  two  generals 
retired  within  the  tent. 

The  foreign  soldiers,  especially  those 
of  Germany,  who  had  been  drilled  in  all 
the  stiff  formalities  of  Prussian  military 
regulation,  were  struck  with  the  undress 
appearance  of  the  American  troops ;  they 
observed  that  none  of  them  were  uniform- 
ly clad,  but  that  each  had  on  the  clothes 
he  had  worn  in  "  the  fields,  the  church,  or 
the  tavern."  They  could  not,  however, 
withhold  their  admiration  of  the  natural 
good  looks  of  "  such  a  handsome,  well- 
formed  race,"  and  were  surprised  at  their 
conduct.  "The  men  all  stood  so  still, 
that  we  were  filled  with  wonder.  Not 
one  of  them  made  a  single  motion  as  if 
he  would  speak  with  his  neighbor,"  was 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  Brunswick- 
ers*  The  officers,  in  their  motley  dres- 
ses— some  in  brown  turned  up  with  sea- 
green,  some  in  buff-and-blue,  some  in  home- 
ly gray,but  most  in  old-fashioned  unkempt 
wags  and  e very-day  dress,  with  only  a 
white  belt  to  distinguish  their  rank  in 
the  army — were  the  objects  of  great  won- 
der and  hardly-suppressed  merriment  to 
the  German  military  martinets.*}' 

Let  us  again  trace  the  fortunes  of  that 
gentle  and  noblest  of  camp-followers,  the 

*  Quoted  by  Irving.  t  lb. 


baroness  Reidesel: "  My  husband's  groom," 
she  says,  ■■  brought  me  a  message  to  join 
him  with  my  children.  I  seated  myself 
once  more  in  my  dear  calash,  and  then 
rode  through  the  American  camp.  As  I 
passed  on, I  observed  (and  this  was  a  great 
consolation  to  me)  that  no  one  eyed  me 
witli  looks  of  resentment,  but  that  they 
all  greeted  us,  and  even  showed  compas- 
sion in  their  countenances  at  the  sight  of 
a  mother  with  her  children.  I  was,  I  con- 
fess, afraid  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  as  it 
was  something  quite  new  to  me.  When 
I  drew  near  the  tents,  a  handsome  man 
approached  and  met  me,  took  my  children 
from  the  calash,  and  hugged  and  kissed 
them,  which  affected  me  almost  to  tears. 
■  You  tremble,'  said  he,  as  he  offered  me 
his  arm  •  ■  be  not  afraid.' — ■  No,'  I  replied, 
'  you  seem  so  kind  and  tender  to  my  chil- 
dren, it  gives  me  courage.'  He  then  con- 
ducted me  to  the  tent  of  General  Gates, 
where  I  found  Generals  Burgoyne  and 
Phillips  on  the  most  friendly  footing  with 
him.  General  Burgoyne  said  to  me,  'Nev- 
er mind  now,  your  sorrows  are  all  over.' 
I  replied  that  I  should  be  much  to  blame 
to  have  anxieties  when  he  had  none,  and 
was  on  such  friendly  terms  with  General 
Gates. 

"All  the  generals  remained  to  dine 
with  General  Gates.  The  same  gentle- 
man who  had  received  me  so  kindly  now 
came  and  said  to  me  :  ■  You  may  feel  em- 
barrassed in  dining  with  all  these  gentle- 
men; come  with  your  children  to  my  tent, 
where  you  will  find  a  frugal  meal  offered 
with  the  best  will.'  I  replied, '  You  must 
certainly  be  a  husband  and  a  father,  you 
show  me  so  much  kindness.'     He  now 
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told  me  that  he  was  General  Schuyler. 
He  regaled  me  with  excellent  smoked 
tongue,  beefsteaks,  potatoes,  and  good 
bread  and  butter.  I  could  not  have  de- 
sired a  better  dinner.  I  was  happy  and 
contented,  and  saw  that  those  about  me 
were  so  likewise ;  and,  what  was  best  of 
all,  my  husband  was  out  of  danger. 

"After  dinner,  General  Schuyler  told 
me  that  his  residence  was  at  Albany,  that 
General  Burgoyne  had  promised  to  be- 
come his  guest,  and  invited  myself  and 
children  also.  I  consulted  my  husband, 
and  he  advised  me  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion. General  Schuyler  politely  sent  me 
back  under  the  escort  of  a  French  gen- 
tleman, who,  after  leaving  me  at  the  house 
where  I  was  to  remain,  went  back. 

"  In  the  house  I  found  a  French  sur- 
geon, who  had  under  his  care  a  Bruns- 
wick officer,  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  a  few  days  afterward.  The 
Frenchman  boasted  a  good  deal  of  his 
treatment  of  his  patient,  and  possibly  was 
skilful  enough  as  a  surgeon,  but  otherwise 
a  great  fool.  He  seemed  delighted  when 
he  discovered  I  could  speak  his  language. 
He  began  to  address  many  empty  and 
impertinent  speeches  to  me.  Among  oth- 
er things,  he  said  he  could  not  believe  I 
was  a  general's  wife,  as  he  was  certain  a 
woman  of  such  rank  would  not  follow  her 
husband.  He  expressed  the  wish  that  I 
would  remain  with  him,  as  he  said  it  was 
better  to  be  with  the  conquerors  than  the 
conquered.  I  was  shocked  at  his  impu- 
dence, but  dared  not  show  the  contempt 
and  detestation  I  felt  for  him,  because  it 
would  deprive  me  of  a  place  of  safety. 
Toward  evening  he  begged  me  to  take 


part  of  his  chamber.  I  told  him  that  I 
was  determined  to  remain  in  the  room 
with  the  wounded  officers,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  pay  me  some  stupid  compli- 
ment. At  this  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  my  husband  with  his  aid-de-camp  en- 
tered. I  then  said,  '  Here,  sir,  is  my  hus- 
band !'  and  at  the  same  moment  looked  at 
him  with  scorn,  when  he  retired  abashed. 
He  was,  however,  polite  enough  to  offer 
us  his  chamber. 

"Soon  after,  we  arrived  at  Albany — 
where  we  had  so  often  wished  ourselves 
— but  we  did  not  enter  it  as  Ave  expected 
we  should,  victors.  We  were  received  by 
the  good  General  Schuyler,  his  wife,  and 
daughters,  not  as  enemies  but  kind  friends, 
and  they  treated  us  with  the  most  marked 
attention  and  politeness,  as  they  did  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne,  who  had  caused  General 
Schuyler's  handsome  house  to  be  burned. 
In  fact,  they  behaved  like  persons  of  ex- 
alted minds,  who  were  determined  to  bury 
all  recollection  of  their  own  injuries  in 
the  contemplation  of  our  misfortunes. 

u  General  Burgoyne  was  struck  with 
General  Schuyler's  generosity,  and  said 
to  him  — 

" '  You  show  me  great  kindness,  al- 
though I  have  done  you  much  injury.' 

"  '  That  was  the  fate  of  war,'  replied  the 
brave  man.  'Let  us  say  no  more  about 
it.' " 

Burgoyne  was  not  unmindful  of  Schuy- 
ler's generous  hospitality  and  chivalrous 
courtesy,  and  took  occasion  on  his  return 
to  England,  where  he  resumed  his  place 
in  the  Parliament,  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  British  senate, 
his  sense  of  gratitude. 
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The  whole  British  force  which  surren- 
dered at  Saratoga  amounted  to  five  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-one  men, 
of  whom  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twelve  were  Germans.  A  train  of  brass 
artillery,  consisting  of  forty-two  cannon, 
howitzers,  and  mortars,  and  four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-seven  muskets,  to- 
gether with  a  large  supply  of  ammunition, 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Americans. 
Among  the  British  officers  who  had  sur- 
rendered were  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Englishmen.  There  were  six 
among  them  who  were  members  of  Par- 
liament. The  prisoners  were  subsequent- 
ly removed  to  Boston,  where  they  re- 
mained under  the  especial  guard  of  Gen- 
eral Heath  and  the  garrison  under  his 
command. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Gates  hastened  to 
Albany,  in  order  to  encounter  the  British 
troops  advancing  up  the  Hudson  under 
the  command  of  General  Vaughan.  But 
when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  heard  of  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender,  he  immediately  re- 
called Yaughan  (who  had  reached  within 
only  four  hours'  sail  of  Albany),  and  with- 
drew all  his  force  from  the  river  to  New 
York. 

Major  Wilkinson  was  despatched  with 
the  report  of  the  American  triumph  to 
Congress,  then  in  session  at  Yorktown. 
He  was  received  with  great  honor,  and 
had  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  imme- 
diately bestowed  upon  him,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  Gates,  who 
also  received  every  tribute  which  a  grate- 
ful people  could  give.  Gates's  military 
reputation  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the 
esteem  of  his  friends  and  his  own  vanity 


led  him  to  entertain  hopes  of  the  chief 
command  of  the  patriot  armies. 

The  success  at  Saratoga  was  a  great 
triumph  for  the  American  cause.  Creasy 
has  justly  ranked  Gates's  victory  as  one 
among  a  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the 
world."  The  Americans  themselves  were 
now  more  sanguine  than  ever  of  achiev- 
ing their  independence,  and  their  luke- 
warm advocates  in  Europe  at  once  be- 
came staunch  friends.  When  news  first 
reached  France  of  the  triumphant  march 
of  Burgoyne  from  the  North,  the  French 
government  immediately  despatched  in- 
structions to  Nantz  and  other  seaports  of 
the  kingdom,  that  not  an  American  pri- 
vateer should  be  allowed  to  enter  them, 
except  in  case  of  indispensable  necessity, 
for  repairs  or  provisions.  Franklin,  Ad- 
ams, and  Deane,  the  American  commis- 
sioners at  Paris,  were  about  leaving  that 
city  in  disgust  with  the  selfish  conduct 
of  the  French  government,  when  the  in- 
telligence arrived  of  Burgoyne's  surren- 
der. Now  all  was  changed,  and  France 
unhesitatingly  came  to  the  aid  of  a  peo- 
ple who  had  proved  that  they  Avere  so 
wTell  able  to  defend  themselves.  She  was 
ready  to  make  a  treaty,  lend  her  money, 
send  a  fleet  and  troops,  or  do  anything 
by  which  to  strengthen  the  power  of  her 
new  ally  in  striking  the  destined  blow 
against  her  old  enemy.  In  December 
following  the  memorable  month  of  Sep- 
tember a  treaty  was  arranged,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1778,  the  minister  of  Louis  XVI. 
signed  it,  and  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ent United  States.  French  fleets,  and  troops, 
and  money,  soon  gave  proof  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  French  promises,  and  hastened 
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the  consummation  of  the  hopes  of  Amer- 
ica. Spain  and  Holland,  soon  afterward, 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
"United  States ;"  and  England  was  left 
alone  to  struggle  in  her  obstinate  pride 
against  the  inevitable  fate  which  was  to 
sever  for  ever  the  American  colonies  from 
her  dominion,  but  only  to  bind  the  great 
nation  of  the  West  in  firmer  ties  of  inter- 
est, if  not  of  friendship,  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Even  in  England,  the  steadfast  friends 
of  the  American  cause  saw  its  final  tri- 
umph in  the  failure  of  Burgoyne's  cam- 
paign, and  boldly  declared  it.  "  Attend," 
said  the  earl  of  Coventry,  in  the  house  of 
lords,  with  the  spirit  and  solemn  utter- 
ance of  a  prophet,  "  to  the  vast  extent  of 
the  one  [America],  and  the  diminutive 
figure  of  Britain ;  to  their  domestic  situ- 
ations ;  to  the  increase  of  population  in 
the  one,  and  the  inevitable  decline  of  it 
in  the  other;  the  luxury,  dissipation,  and 
all  the  concomitant  effects,  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  frugality,  industry,  and  con- 
sequent wise  policy,  of  America.  These, 
my  lords,  were  the  main  grounds  on  which 
I  presumed  to  trouble  you  from  time  to 
time  on  this  subject.  I  foresaw  then,  as  I 
continue  to  do,  that  a  period  must  arrive  ivhen 
America  ivould  render  herself  independent; 
that  this  country  ivoidd  fall,  and  the  seat  of 
empire  he  removed  beyond  the  Atlantic  !" 

The  great  earl  of  Chatham  rose  feebly 
upon  his  crutch,  but  there  came  from  his 
ardent  heart  and  eloquent  lips  the  same 
full  gush,  as  of  old,  of  generous  sentiment 
and  burning  words.  "  You  can  not,"  he 
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exclaimed,  "  I  venture  to  say  it,  you  can 
not  conquer  America. . . .  You  may  swell  ev- 
ery expense,  and  every  effort,  still  more 
extravagantly ;  pile  and  accumulate  ev- 
ery assistance  you  can  buy  or  borrow ; 
traffic  and  barter  with  every  little  pitiful 
German  prince,  that  sells  and  sends  his 
subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  po- 
tentate :  your  efforts  are  for  ever  vain  and 
impotent — doubly  so  from  this  mercena- 
ry aid  on  which  you  rely ;  for  it  irritates 
to  an  incurable  resentment  the  minds  of 
your  enemies,  to  overrun  them  with  the 
mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder — 
devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to 
hireling  cruelty !  If  I  ivere  an  American, 
as  I  am  an  Englishman,  tvhile  a  foreign  troop 
was  landed  in  my  country,  1  never  ivould  lay 
doivn  my  arms — never — never — never!  — 
You  can  not  conciliate  America  by  your 
present  measures;  you  can  not  subdue 
her  by  any  measures.  What,  then,  can 
you  do  ?  You  can  not  conquer,  you  can 
not  gain :  but  you  can  address — you  can 
lull  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  the  mo- 
ment into  an  ignorance  of  the  danger 
that  should  produce  them.  But,  my  lords, 
the  time  demands  the  language  of  truth : 
we  must  not  now  apply  the  flattering  unc- 
tion of  servile  compliance  or  blind  com- 
plaisance. In  a  just  and  necessary  war, 
to  maintain  the  right  or  honor  of  my  coun- 
try, I  would  strip  the  shirt  from  my  back 
to  support  it ;  but  in  such  a  war  as  this, 
unjust  in  its  principle,  impracticable  in  its 
means,  and  ruinous  in  its  consequences, 
I  would  not  contribute  a  single  effort  or 
a  single  shilling !" 
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Washington,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Brandywine,  collected  his  scat- 
tered troops  at  Chester,  and  then  contin- 
ued his  retreat,  marching  through  Derby, 
crossing  the  Schuylkill,  and  finally  halt- 
ing; to  refresh  his  army  at  Ger- 
Sept.  13.      b  1  ....       .         -,         e 

man  town,  within   six  miles   oi 

Philadelphia.  Sir  William  Howe,  as  usu- 
al, was  dilatory,  and  for  several  days  con- 
tented himself  with  merely  sending  for- 
ward detachments  to  take  possession  of 
Concord,  Chester,  and  Wilmington. 

While  in  camp  at  Germantown,  Wash- 
ington detached  a  part  of  the  militia,  un- 
der General  Armstrong,  with  the  aid  of 
General  Joseph  Reed  (who  had  volun- 
teered his  services,  as  he  was  familiar  with 
the  country),  to  throw  up  redoubts  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  occupy 
the  eastern  or  Philadelphia  side  of  the 
river,  while  he  himself  should  cross  with 
his  main  body,  to  oppose  the  advance  of 
the  enemy.  The  commander-in-chief  re- 
mained but  twenty-four  hours  in  German- 
town  ;  and  then,  having  ordered  General 
Putnam  to  send  him  a  detachment  of  fif- 
teen hundred  continental  troops  from  his 
post  on  the  Hudson,  he  returned  across 


the  Schuylkill  river,  and,  taking  the  Lan- 
caster road,  determined  to  offer  battle  to 
General  Howe. 

The  British  commander,  however,  had 
suddenly  become  unusually  alert,  and  by  a 
quick  movement  had  reached  the  Schuyl- 
kill, and  crossed  it,  on  his  way  to  Phila- 
delphia, after  Washington  had  advanced 
to  give  him  battle  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  two  armies  were,  in  fact,  upon  the 
point  of  coming  to  an  engagement  pre- 
vious to  Howe's  crossing  the  river,  but 
were  prevented  by  a  most  violent  storm 
of  rain,  which  continued  a  whole  day  and 
night.  When  the  weather  cleared,  it  was 
discovered  that  all  the  muskets  were  un- 
fitted for  service,  and  that  the  ammuni- 
tion, of  which  each  man  had  been  supplied 
with  forty  rounds,  was  entirely  ruined ! 
Nothing  now  was  to  be  done  but  to  seek 
out  a  strong  piece  of  ground  where  the 
troops  might  be  secure,  while  the  arms 
were  being  put  in  order,  and  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  obtained.  Washing- 
ton had  encamped  for  this  purpose  near 
Warwick,  on  French  creek,  when  General 
Howe  succeeded  in  his  manoeuvre  of  cros- 
sing the  Schuylkill;  not, however,  without 
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an  attempt  to  harass  his  rear.  General 
Wayne,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  was 
sent  off  in  the  night,  in  order  to  take  the 
enemy  by  surprise.  But  his  purpose  hav- 
ing been  detected,  Howe  detached  a  large 
force  under  General  Grey,  who,  coining 
suddenly  upon  the  Americans,  and  charg- 
ing them  with  the  bayonet,  drove  them 
from  their  covert  in  the  woods,  with  the 
loss  of  two  or  three  hundred  men. 

"  They  had  so  far  got  the  start,"  wrote 
Washington,  "  before  I  received  certain 
intelligence  that  any  considerable  num- 
ber had  crossed,  that  I  found  it  in  vain  to 
think  of  overtaking  their  rear  with  troops 
harassed  as  ours  had  been  with  constant 
marching  since  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine." 
The  men  were  so  destitute  of  clothing, 
and  particularly  of  shoes,  that  the  want 
of  this  last  essential  article  was  a  very  se- 
rious obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the 
army.  No  less  than  one  thousand  of  the 
American  soldiers  were  barefooted,  and 
forced  to  march  in  that  condition !  Shoes 
and  blankets  were  now  the  great  deside- 
rata, and  to  obtain  them  Washington  was 
(painful  though  he  confesses  it  to  have 
been)  obliged  to  extort  a  forced  contri- 
bution from  the  inhabitants  of  Philadel- 
phia. His  young  aid-de-camp,  Colonel 
Alexander  Hamilton,  was  sent  forward  as 
the  agent  in  this  unpleasant  business;  but 
the  commander-in-chief  took  care  to  en- 
join upon  him  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
discretion  in  its  execution. 

General  Howe  was  now  sure  of  Phila- 
delphia, toward  which  city  he  immediate- 
ly marched ;  but  Washington  strove  to 
make  his  situation  there  as  little  "  agree- 
able" as  possible.     He  hoped  to  cut  off 


Howe's  supplies  by  land  and  by  water, 
and  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  Philadelphia  might  prove  his 
ruin  instead  of  his  good  fortune.  The 
American  army  now  crossed  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Parker's  ford,  and  encamped  near 
Pottsgrove,  to  refresh  and  await  the  rein- 
forcements expected  from  General  Put- 
nam at  Peekskill.  In  the  hope  of  check- 
ing the  advance  to  Philadelphia  of  the 
British  fleet,  at  that  time  anchored  in  the 
Delaware,  and  of  preventing  the  co-oper- 
ation of  Admiral  Lord  Howe  with  his 
brother  the  general,  Washington  was  very 
solicitous  about  the  fortifications  and  ob- 
structions which  had  been  constructed  in 
the  river. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  before  proceeding 
to  Paris  in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  had 
already  exercised  his  manifold  ingenuity 
in  planning  works  to  be  raised  on  the 
Delaware,  to  protect  his  adopted  city. 
Subsequently,  rows  of  chevaux-de-frise,  con- 
structed of  immense  beams  of  timber, 
bolted  together  and  stuck  full  of  iron 
spikes,  were  sunk  in  the  channel  of  the 
Delaware,  near  where  it  forms  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Schuylkill.  Above  these, 
and  about  seven  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
was  a  battery,  with  heavy  cannon,  called 
Fort  Mifflin,  situated  upon  the  flat  and 
marshy  ground  of  Mud  or  Fort  island ; 
while  opposite,  at  Red  bank,  on  the  New- 
Jersey  shore,  was  a  strong  redoubt,  with 
intrenchments,  called  Fort  Mercer,  pro- 
tected in  front  by  another  fortified  island. 
Below,  there  was  a  further  series  of  chev- 
aux-de-frise in  the  channel  of  the  Delaware 
between  Billing's  island  and  Billingsport, 
at  which  latter  point,  on  the  New-Jersey 
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side,  there  was  also  a  strong  redoubt. 
There  were,  moreover,  several  American 
armed  vessels,  a  number  of  row-galleys, 
some  fire-ships,  and  floating  batteries,  an- 
chored to  defend  the  chevaux-de-frise,  and 
prevent  the  approach  to  Philadelphia  by 
water. 

General  Sir  William  Howe  had  in  the 
meanwhile  encamped  at  Germantown, 
whence  he  sent  a  large  body  of  troops, 
under  Earl  Cornwallis,  to  take  possession 
of  Philadelphia.  Their  entry  into  the  city 
was  impressive.  The  inhabitants,  natu- 
rally in  expectation  of  violence  and  rap- 
ine, were  greatly  relieved  by  the  orderly 
conduct  of  the  enemy.  Their  houses  and 
shops  were  closed,  but  the  people,  dressed 
in  their  best  apparel,  did  not  fear  to  show 
themselves  in  the  streets.  The  British 
grenadiefs,  of  "  tranquil  look  and  digni- 
fied appearance,"  led  the  van,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis at  their  head,  who,  with  his  some- 
what short  and  thick-set  person,  his  ami- 
able face,  and  affable  manners,  had  no  very 
formidable  look.  The  grenadiers,  howev- 
er, were  followed  by  some  of  the  dreaded 
Hessians,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens 
they  appeared  terrific.  Their  "  brass  caps, 
their  mustachios,  their  countenances,  by 
nature  morose,and  their  music,  that  sound- 
ed better  English  than  they  themselves 
could  speak,  'Plunder!  plunder!  plunder !' 
gave,"  says  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene, 
"  a  desponding,  heart-breaking  effect,  as  I 
thought,  to  all."  The  meager,  erect,  and 
sharp-featured  Hessian  general,  Knyphau- 
sen  (a  stiff"  formalist  and  military  marti- 
net, though  courtly  in  his  way),  was  not 
calculated  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  from 
their  excited  apprehensions  of  his  merce- 


nary troops.  Some  of  the  more  thought- 
ful of  the  citizens  appeared  sad,  and  the 
timid  frightened  ;  but  to  the  great  mass 
the  entry  of  the  British  troops,  with  their 
gay  accoutrements  and  lively  music,  was 
a  show  upon  which  they  looked,  if  not 
with  pleasure,  certainly  with  a  cheerful 
curiosity. 

Congress  had,  on  the  advance  of  the 
British,  adjourned  to  Lancaster,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Yorktown,  beyond  the  Sus- 
quehannah  river,  where  its  members  as- 
sembled, and  continued  to  hold 

Sept.  30. 
their  sessions  as  long  as  Phila- 
delphia remained  in  possession   of  the 
enemy. 

Sir  William  Howe,  desirous  of  a  co-op- 
eration with  the  fleet,  in  order  to  secure 
supplies  for  his  army,  first  directed  his 
attention  toward  the  attainment  of  that 
object.  His  army  was,  therefore,  no  soon- 
er encamped,  than  he  began  to  erect  bat- 
teries on  the  Delaware,  near  Philadelphia. 
At  the  same  time,  he  sent  out  a  detach- 
ment of  troops,  with  orders  to  cross  the 
river  and  make  an  attempt  upon  the 
American  works  at  Billingsport,  on  the 
New-Jersey  side,  which  commanded  the 
chevauz-de-frise,  and  interfered  with  the 
advance  of  the  British  fleet  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

Washington,  discovering  this  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  and  being  reinforced 
by  fifteen  hundred  men  detached  by  Gen- 
eral Putnam,  determined  to  at- 
tack them  in  their  encampment 
at  Germantown,  as,  in  consequence  of 
their  force  being  weakened  by  the  detach- 
ment sent  out  against  Billingsport,  it  was 
thought  a  favorable  opportunity  offered. 
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The  commander-in-chief  was  now  at  Pen- 
nibacker's  mill,  on  the  Skippack  road, 
within  fourteen  miles  of  Germantown ; 
and  he  proposed  to  march  that  distance 
in  the  night,  and  if  possible  take  General 
Howe  by  surprise. 

To  understand  Washington's  plan  of 
attack,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the 
position  of  Germantown.  This  place,  now 
as  it  were  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  was 
then  a  small  town  or  village,  about  six 
miles  northwest  from  that  city.  It  was 
chiefly  composed  of  two  rows  of  small 
houses,  extending  over  a  mile  in  distance, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  Skippack  road, 
which  ran  (forming  one  street,  bordered 
with  peach-trees)  directly  through  Ger- 
mantown from  north  to  south,  and,  before 
reaching  the  village,  passing  over  the  two 
eminences  of  Chestnut  hill  and  Mount 
Airy.  On  the  outskirts  of  Germantown, 
to  the  north,  and  situated  on  the  Skip- 
pack  road,  was  a  large  stone-house,  be- 
longing to  Chief-Justice  Chew,  a  distin- 
guished Pennsylvanian,  inclined  to  be 
whiggish,  but  rather  vacillating  in  his  po- 
litical principles.  Wissahickon  creek,  that 
empties  into  the  Schuylkill,  was,  together 
with  that  river,  at  that  time  a  rather  re- 
mote western  boundary  of  the  village. 
In  addition  to  the  Skippack  road,  which 
ran  directly  through  the  centre  of  Ger- 
mantown, there  were  three  other  roads 
which  approached  it  from  the  north  :  the 
Limekiln  and  Old  York  roads  were  on 
the  east  of  the  central  or  Skippack  road, 
and  the  Manatawny  or  Ridge  road  to  the 
west,  which, leading  between  Wissahickon 
creek  and  Schuylkill  river,  crossed  the 
former  at  the  southern  borderof  the  town. 


Howe's  encampment  stretched  diago- 
nally across  the  lower  part  of  German- 
town,  being  thus  divided  as  it  were  by 
the  main  street,  or  the  Skippack  road ; 
to  the  west  of  which  lay  the  left  wing, 
under  General  Knyphausen,  extending  to 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill ;  while  to  the 
east  stretched  the  right,  commanded  by 
General  Grant.  The  British  centre  occu- 
pied the  houses  in  the  main  street  or  the 
Skippack  road — the  village  itself,  in  fact. 
To  the  north,  there  was  posted  on  this 
road  an  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  a 
battalion  of  light-infantry  and  the  fortieth 
regiment  of  the  line.  The  left  wins;  was 
covered  by  the  German  chasseurs,  horse 
and  foot,  who  were  stationed  at  "  Van 
Deering's  mill,"  on  the  Schuylkill;  and  the 
right  was  guarded  by  the  Queen's  Rangers, 
posted  on  the  Old  York  road,  and  by  the 
light-infantry  on  the  Limekiln. 

Washington's  plan  of  attack,  as  de- 
scribed by  himself,  was,  to  march  a  divis- 
ion of  his  army  by  each  of  the  four  roads 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  led  to  German- 
town.  The  divisions  of  Generals  Sullivan 
and  Wayne,  supported  by  Conway's  bri- 
gade, were  to  enter  the  town  by  the  Skip- 
pack  road  from  the  north,  to  attack  the 
British  centre.  The  divisions  of  Greene 
and  Stephen  w^re  to  take  the  Limekiln 
road,  and  attack  their  right  wing  in  front ; 
while  Generals  Small  wood  and  Forman, 
with  the  Maryland  and  New-Jersey  mili- 
tia, were  to  march  by  the  Old  York  road, 
and  fall  upon  their  rear.  The  enemy's 
left,  on  the  Schuylkill,  was  reserved  for 
General  Armstrong  and  the  Pennsylvania 
militia,,  who  were  to  proceed  by  the  Man- 
atawny road.     Lord  Stirling,  with  Nash's 
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and  Maxwell's  brigades,  was  to  form  a 
corps  de  reserve. 

The  march  began  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  Washing- 
ton accompanying  Sullivan's  division  in 
person.  The  distance  was  long,  the  night 
dark,  and  the  road  rough ;  and  it  was  con- 
sequently daybreak  before  Sullivan's  ad- 
vanced guard  emerged  from  the  woods 
on  Chestnut  hill.  Here  it  was  expected 
to  find  an  advanced  picket  of  the  enemy, 
but  none  made  its  appearance.  A  detach- 
ment was  now  sent  forward  under  Cap- 
tain M'Lane,  who  led  his  men  on  cautious- 
ly, as  the  morning  was  foggy,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  seen  in  the  distance  until  he 
reached  "Allen's  house,"  on  Mount  Airy, 
where  he  fell  in  with  an  advanced  picket 
of  the  enemy  posted  there  with  two  six- 
pounders.  M'Lane  attacked  it,  and  drove 
it  down  the  hill  and  back  to  the  body  of 
light-infantry  stationed  in  its  rear,  and 
about  two  miles  on  the  road  in  advance 
of  General  Howe's  centre  in  the  town. 
This  preliminary  skirmish  soon  aroused 
the  enemy,  and  the  whole  British  encamp- 
ment was  immediately  astir,  with  the 
drums  beating  to  arms. 

General  Wayne  hastened  for- 
ward to  sustain  M'Lane,  as  the 
British  light-infantry  presented  itself,  in 
full  force,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
road.  Wayne's  troops  came  on  so  impet- 
uously, that  the  enemy  broke  before  the 
encounter.  Their  officers,  however,  re- 
formed them,  and  a  fierce  firing  ensued. 
They  were  nevertheless  forced  from  their 
ground;  but,  being  supported  by  the 
grenadiers,  they  came  up  once  more,  and 
renewed  the  struggle  with  great  spirit. 
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Sullivan's  division  and  Conway's  brigade 
now  arrived  to  the  aid  of  Wayne,  when 
the  British  were  unable  to  hold  their  po- 
sition, and  were  forced  back,  struggling 
awhile  as  they  retired  •  but  Wayne's  men 
charged  them  so  fiercely  with  the  bayo- 
net, that  they  finally  fled  for  their  lives, 
hard  pushed  by  the  Americans,  and  beg- 
ging for  mercy,  but  receiving  none.  At 
this  juncture,  however,  Colonel  Musgrave, 
with  six  companies  of  the  fortieth  regi- 
ment, succeeded  as  he  retreated  in  get- 
ting possession  of  Chew's  large  stone- 
house. 

While  Wayne,  with  the  advanced  body, 
continued  to  pursue  the  retreating  British 
into  Germantown,  the  remainder  of  the 
Americans  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  Colo- 
nel Musgrave.  This  officer  had  barricaded 
the  doors  of  Chew's  house,  and  from  the 
windows  his  lightnnfantry  kept  up  a  mur- 
derous fire  upon  their  pursuers.  A  dis- 
cussion now  took  place  among  the  Ameri- 
can officers.  Some  were  in  favor  of  storm- 
ing the  house,  and  others  were  opposed  to 
the  consequent  delay.  General  Reed  was 
for  pushing  on ;  General  Knox,  of  the  ar- 
tillery, however,  contended  that  it  was 
contrary  to  all  military  precedent  to  leave 
"  a  fort,"  possessed  by  the  enemy,  in  the 
rear.  "  What !"  exclaimed  Reed, "  call  that 
'  a  fort,'  and  lose  the  happy  moment  ?" 
Knox's  opinion,  nevertheless,  prevailed ; 
and,  that  everything  might  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  "  rules  of  war,"  it  was  de- 
termined to  send  a  summons  to  the  com- 
mander of  "the  fort"  to  surrender.  A 
youth  was  therefore  sent  with  a  flag  in 
due  form;  but  he  had  no  sooner  reached 
within  musket-range,  than  he  was  shot 
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dead.  The  artillery  was  now  brought  up, 
but  even  cannon-balls  proved  ineffectual. 
Attempts  were  at  last  made  to  set  fire  to 
the  house.  Some  with  bundles  of  straw, 
and  others  with  firebrands  of  pine-wood, 
made  their  way  amid  a  shower  of  bullets 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  where 
they  strove  to  effect  their  purpose ;  but 
Musgrave's  men  were  on  the  alert,  and, 
getting  into  the  cellar  of  the  house,  shot 
down  each  man  before  he  could  accom- 
plish his  object.  A  half-hour  was  thus 
lost  in  these  vain  and  absurd  efforts  to 
carry  out  Knox's  formal  tactics,  and  the 
rear  of  Sullivan's  division  was  prevented 
from  giving  that  aid  to  General  Wayne 
which  might  have  proved  of  effective 
service. 

General  Sullivan,  however,  in  spite  of 
this  delay  of  a  part  of  his  troops,  being 
reinforced  by  Nash's  and  Conway's  bri- 
gades, succeeded,  by  leaving  the  Skip- 
pack  road,  crossing  a  field,  and  marching 
rapidly  for  a  mile,  in  coming  up  with  the 
left  of  the  enemy,  and  by  a  vigorous  at- 
tack forcing  it  to  retire. 

The  divisions  of  Generals  Greene  and 
Stephen  had,  in  accordance  with  Wash- 
ington's plan,  gained  the  Limekiln  road  ; 
but  the  latter  having  diverged,  to  assist 
in  the  attack  on  Chew's  house,  Greene 
was  left  to  march  against  the  enemy's 
right  with  none  but  his  own  troops,  con- 
sisting of  Scott's  and  Muhlenberg's  bri- 
gades. He  succeeded,  however,  in  dri- 
ving an  advanced  guard  of  light-infantry 
before  him,  and  in  making  his  way  to  the 
market-house  in  the  town,  where  the  Brit- 
ish right  wing,  under  General  Grant,  was 
posted.     Greene  began  the  attack  with 


spirit;  and,  as  Forman  and  Smallwood, 
with  the  militia  of  New  Jersey  and  Ma- 
ryland, were  rapidly  getting  by  the  Old 
York  road  to  the  rear  of  the  British  right, 
there  was  every  prospect  of  success.  At 
this  moment,  however,  whether  from  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  plan,  the  thick 
fog,  or  the  mere  nervous  excitement  of 
the  troops,  a  general  panic  seized  upon 
the  Americans.  A  great  confusion  now 
prevailed,  and  friend  was  mistaken  for 
foe.  General  Wayne's  division,  in  the 
heat  of  pursuit,  was  suddenly  turned  and 
put  to  flight  by  the  approach  on  its  flank 
of  some  American  troops  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  those  of  the  enemy.  Ste- 
phen's division,  too,  was  thrown  into  dis- 
order by  making  the  same  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  Wayne's  corps.  Sullivan's  men, 
having  shot  their  last  round  of  ammuni- 
tion, had  also  been  panic-struck  by  the 
cry  that  the  enemy  were  surrounding 
them.  a  In  the  midst,"  said  Washington, 
"of  the  most  promising  appearances,  when 
everything  gave  the  most  flattering  hopes 
of  victory,  the  troops  began  suddenly  to 
retreat,  and  entirely  left  the  field,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  that  could  be  made  to  rally 
them." 

It  was  not  known  until  afterward  how 
near  the  Americans  were  of  gaining  a  com- 
plete victory.  The  action  had  lasted  two 
hours  and  forty  minutes,  and  the  enemy 
had  been  so  hard  pressed,  that  they  were 
about  retreating  to  Chester.  Washington 
succeeded  in  bringing  off  all  his  artillery, 
but  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
nearly  a  thousand  men ;  while  the  ene- 
my, according  to  their  own  account,  lost 
but  about  five  hundred.     General  Nash 
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of  North  Carolina  was  killed,  and  Colonel 
Mathews  of  Virginia  taken  captive,  to- 
gether with  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
which  he  had  obtained  in  the  beginning 
of  the  engagement.  The  British  general 
Agnew  was  mortally  Avounded,  together 
with  other  officers. 

It  was  during  the  retreat,  after  the  sin- 
gular panic  which  seized  upon  the  army, 
when  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  the 
greatest.  As  soon  as  the  British  discov- 
ered how  strangely  the  advantage  of  the 
day  was  turning  in  their  favor,  they  pur- 


sued it  with  great  promptitude.  Their 
left  wing  was  brought  up  by  General 
Grey,  and,  being  joined  on  the  road  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  with  a  detachment  of 
light-horse  from  Philadelphia,  the  fugi- 
tives were  followed  in  hot  pursuit.  Gen- 
erals Greene  and  Wayne,  however,  cov- 
ered the  retreat  with  great  skill,  and  often 
brought  their  pursuers  to  a  stand.  Wash- 
ington continued  to  retire  until  the  close 
of  the  day,  when  he  reached  Perkimen 
creek,  some  twenty  miles  distant  from 
Germantown. 
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General  Sir  William  Howe  no 
sooner  reached  Germantown,  and 
took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  than  he 
strove  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  Del- 
aware, in  order  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  fleet  commanded  by  his  brother, 
Admiral  Lord  Howe.  For  this  purpose, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  had  begun  to  con- 
struct three  batteries  near  the  city,  and 
prepared  to  attack  the  American  forts  on 
the  river. 

Philadelphia,  being  a  seaport,  and  at 
that  time  the  largest  town  in  the  United 
States,  presented  the  greatest  facilities 
for  constructing  and  fitting  out  naval 


vessels.  The  few  armed  cruisers,  both 
public  and  private,  then  employed,  had 
accordingly  been  for  the  most  part  built 
and  prepared  for  sea  on  the  Delaware, 
where  they  remained  until  ordered  for 
service.  Although,  on  the  approach  of 
the  British  fleet  off  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  some  of  the  vessels  had  succeeded 
in  making  their  escape  to  sea,  there  were 
others  which  had  been  left,  and  had  now 
sought  refuge  above  the  forts  and  obstruc- 
tions in  the  stream.  Some  of  these  were 
at  this  time  above  and  others  below  the 
city ;  and  when  General  Howe  began  to 
erect  his  three  batteries,  it  was  obvious 
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that  the  communication  between  them 
would  be  cut  off.  The  Delaware,  a  twen- 
ty-four, iind  the  Doria,  a  fourteen-gun  ves- 
sel, together  with  several  smaller  armed 
craft,  accordingly  moved  in  front  of  the 
British  works  and  opened  a  cannonade. 
The  Delaware,  however,  was  so  unfortu- 
nately placed,  that  she  took  the  ground 
on  the  ebb  of  the  tide ;  and  her  guns  be- 
coming unmanageable,  she  was  obliged  to 
strike  to  the  enemy,  who  had  brought 
some  fieldpieces  to  bear  upon  her.  Her 
consorts  then  retired,  and  General  Howe 
was  allowed  to  continue  the  construction 
of  his  batteries  without  interference. 

The  detachment  of  British  troops,  un- 
der Colonel  Stirling,  that  had  crossed  the 
Delaware  to  attack  the  American  works 
at  Billingsport,  on  the  New-Jersey  side 
of  the  river,  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
them.  The  works  having  been  disman- 
tled, the  British  frigate  Roebuck  broke 
through  the  chevaux-de-frise  which  crossed 
the  channel  of  the  Delaware  at  that  point, 
and  made  a  gap  sufficiently  wide  to  ad- 
mit the  largest  man-of-war.  The  enemy's 
next  attempt  was  upon  the  forts  and  cJie- 
vcmx-de-frise  above.  Great  preparations 
were  made  for  their  defence,  as  they  were 
deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  by  the 
Americans.  Washington  himself  declared 
that  the  enemy's  hopes  of  keeping  Phila- 
delphia, and  "finally  succeeding  in  the 
present  campaign,"  depended  upon  them. 
Efforts  to  carry  them  were  made  by  the 
British  corresponding  with  those  which 
were  put  forth  in  their  defence. 

After  the  redoubt  at  Billingsport  was 
taken  and  the  chevaux-de-frise  broken  by 
the  enemy,  the  defence  of  the  Delaware 
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depended  upon  the  works  above — Fort 
Mercer,  at  Red  bank,  on  the  eastern  or 
New-Jersey  side;  and  Fort  Mifflin,  on  Mud 
island,  on  the  western  or  Pennsylvania 
side.  The  fortifications  of  both  were  fair- 
ly constructed,  and  consisted  of  redoubts 
and  outworks.  Two  Maryland  regiments, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sam- 
uel Smith,  garrisoned  Fort  Mifflin  ;  and 
two  of  Rhode  Island,  under  Colonel  Chris- 
topher Greene,  occupied  Fort  Mercer. 
With  Greene  was  a  young  Frenchman, 
Captain  Manduit  Duplessis,  who  was  serv- 
ing in  the  American  army,  and  who,  in 
consequence  of  his  skill  as  an  engineer, 
had  been  sent  down  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  additional  fortifica- 
tions supposed  to  be  necessary.  The  che- 
vaux-de-frise in  the  channel  below  the  isl- 
ands, which  were  his  work,  having  been 
finished,  he  was  now  busy  in  strengthen- 
ing the  defences  at  Fort  Mercer. 

While  a  party  of  men,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Duplessis,  was  engaged,  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d  of  October,  at 
work  on  the  outer  defences,  which  were 
still  incomplete,  a  large  force  of  Hessians 
was  seen  suddenly  to  come  through  the 
woods,  and  form  almost  within  cannon- 
shot.  The  garrison  amounted  to  only  four 
hundred  men.  The  enemy  were  twenty- 
five  hundred  strong.  The  outworks  of 
the  fort,  as  before  remarked,  were  unfin- 
ished, and  the  redoubt  within  the  enclo- 
sure was  mounted  with  only  fourteen 
guns.  Colonel  Greene,  however,  deter- 
mined upon  defending  his  post  to  the 
last  extremity. 

When  the  Hessians  came  to  a  halt, 
Count  Donop,  who  commanded  them,  or- 
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dered  a  parley  to  be  beaten  by  the  drums, 
and  sent  forward  an  officer  with  a  flag, 
who  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender, 
and  threatened  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  no 
quarter  would  be  given.  a  Tell  your  com- 
mander," replied  Greene, "  that  we  ask  no 
quarter,  and  will  give  none  !"  Count  Do- 
nop  now  advanced  his  men  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  fort,  and  began  to  raise  a 
battery. 

Colonel  Greene  was  aware,  from  the 
incomplete  state  of  his  outworks,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  defend 
them,  and  therefore  resolved  upon  con- 
centrating his  whole  strength  within  the 
inner  redoubt.  Here,  with  his  little  gar- 
rison, he  resolved  to  hold  his  ground,  and 
if  possible  beat  off  the  superior  force  of 
his  antagonist.  In  the  afternoon, 
Count  Donop,  having  completed 
his  battery,  began  a  severe  cannonade, 
and  under  the  cover  of  the  fire  marched 
forward  his  troops  in  two  divisions.  One 
was  to  take  the  works  on  the  north  side ; 
while  the  other,  led  by  himself,  was  to 
make  the  assault  by  the  south. 

The  Americans  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  gave  one  fire  before 
retiring  to  the  redoubt.  The  Hessians 
suffered  severely ;  but  as  they  advanced, 
and  found  the  outworks  suddenly  aban- 
doned, they  believed  that  the  garrison 
had  fled  in  fright.  With  one  triumphant 
shout,  the  enemy  then  pushed  on,  from 
both  the  north  and  south  sides.  Passing 
through  the  abattis,  crossing  the  ditches, 
and  leaping  the  pickets,  they  hurried  for- 
ward, with  flag  in  hand,  to  plant  it  exult- 
ingly  upon  the  ramparts.  Greene  waited 
until  the  scattered  Hessians  had  closed  in 


together  from  the  surrounding  outworks, 
and  crowded  toward  the  central  redoubt ; 
and,  while  they  were  thus  concentrated 
in  a  dense  throng,  he  opened  his  artillery 
upon  them  with  terrible  effect. 

The  assailants  quailed  before  the  unex- 
pected shock,  and,  as  their  comrades  fell 
thickly  about  them,  would  have  fled,  had 
not  the  brave  Count  Donop  sprung  for- 
ward and  rallied  them.  They  came  on 
again  impetuously,  but  a  second  cannon- 
ade from  the  redoubt  checked  their  on- 
set, and  caused  them  to  waver.  Rallying 
once  more,  they  were  again  pushing  for- 
ward to  the  assault,  when  another  mur- 
derous fire  drove  them  back,  and  they 
fled  in  confusion  from  the  works.  As  they 
were  retreating  from  the  outer  defences, 
the  American  flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  gal- 
leys, under  Commodore  Hazelwood,  di- 
rected its  guns  upon  the  fugitives,  and 
galled  them  severely. 

The  loss  of  the  Hessians  amounted  to 
nearly  four  hundred,  while  that  of  the 
Americans  was  only  eight  killed  and  twen- 
ty-nine wounded.  While  the  young  en- 
gineer, Captain  Duplessis,  was  out  with  a 
small  detachment,  making  a  survey  of 
the  results  of  the  engagement,  he  heard 
a  voice  from  among  the  dead  and  dying : 
"  Whoever  you  are,  draw  me  hence."  It 
was  that  of  Count  Donop.  Duplessis  had 
him  instantly  borne  into  the  fort,  where 
he  lingered  for  three  days,  and  finally 
died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  "  This 
is  finishing  a  noble  career  early,"  said  he, 
shortly  before  his  death,  "  and  I  die  the 
victim  of  my  ambition  and  of  the  avarice 
of  my  sovereign."* 

*  The  elector  of  Hesse  Ctissel. 
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The  second  in  command  of  the  Hes- 
sians, Lieutenant-Colonel  Mingerode,was 
also  severely  wounded  in  the  assault,  and 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Linsing  succeeded. 
He  strove  to  reform  his  troops,  but,  in 
spite  of  his  efforts,  they  fled  in  confusion 
to  Haddonfield. 

Simultaneously  with  the  attack  by  land 
on  Fort  Mercer,  the  British  vessels  in  the 
Delaware  made  an  attempt  upon  Fort 
Mifflin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chan- 
nel. Admiral  Howe  sent  up  from  below 
(where  his  fleet  was  anchored  off  the 
Pennsylvania  shore,  between  Ruddy  isl- 
and and  Newcastle)  a  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  the  Augusta,  a  sixty-four,  the  Mer- 
lin sloop-of-war,  the  Roebuck,  a  forty-four, 
and  several  smaller  ships.  They  succeed- 
ed, after  the  successful  attack  at  Billings- 
port,  in  readily  passing  through  the  gap 
in  the  chevaux-de-frise  which  had  been  con- 
structed ;  but,  while  sailing  up  toward  the 
fort,  the  Augusta  and  the  Merlin  got  fast 
aground,  in  consequence  of  the  channel 
having  been  altered  by  the  obstructions 
placed  above.  This  delayed  the  attack, 
and  it  was  put  off  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.  When  the  morning 
opened,  the  men-of-war  began  a  heavy 
cannonade  upon  Fort  Mifflin,  which  was 
returned  by  both  the  fort  itself  and  from 
the  American  galleys  in  the  river.  In 
the  meantime,  every  effort  was  made  by 
the  English  to  get  off  the  Augusta  and 
the  Merlin,  but  they  stuck  so  fast,  that  it 
was  found  impracticable.  The  Americans 
now  sent  down  some  fire-ships,  in  order 
to  destroy  them,  but  without  effect.  Soon 
after,  however,  the  Augusta  took  fire  from 
some  pressed  hay  which  had  been  secured 
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on  her  quarter  to  render  her  shot-proof. 
The  rest  of  the  squadron  dropped  down 
the  river,  and  abandoned  the  attack,  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  neighborhood  of 
the  burning  ship,  which,  after  blazing  a 
short  time,  and  the  fire  having  reached 
her  magazine,  blew  up  with  a  terrific  ex- 
plosion. Most  of  her  crew  succeeded  in 
saving  themselves, but  the  second-lieuten- 
ant, the  chaplain,  a  gunner,  and  several 
sailors,  perished.  The  Merlin  being  still 
fast,  the  British  determined  to  leave  her 
to  her  fate ;  and  accordingly  the  crew, 
having  set  fire  to  her,  took  to  their  boats, 
and  pulled  off  to  the  other  vessels. 

The  successful  resistance  of  the  forts 
on  the  Delaware  was  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  the  country,  and  Congress 
gave  expression  to  the  feeling  by  voting 
thanks  and  swords  to  Colonels  Smith  and 
Greene  and  Commodore  Hazelwood. 

As  General  Howe's  security  at  Phila- 
delphia (where  he  now  proposed  to  make 
his  winter-quarters)  depended  upon  his 
wresting  the  command  of  the  Delaware 
from  the  Americans,  he  and  his  brother 
resolved  to  persist  in  their  efforts,  in  spite 
of  their  first  fruitless  attempts.  "Washing- 
ton, too,  was  equally  determined  to  throw 
every  obstacle  in  their  way  within  his 
power.  But  he  was  greatly  crippled  for 
want  of  troops,  General  Gates  having 
withheld  the  reinforcements  which  the 
commander-in-chief  had  expected  from 
the  northern  army ;  and,  until  their  arri- 
val, it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  single 
man  could  be  spared  from  his  camp  for 
operations  elsewhere.  Small  detachments 
of  troops  were,  however,  sent  to  both  Fort 
Mifflin  and  Fort  Mercer ;  and  General  Var- 
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num  was  despatched  with  his  brigade  to 
Red  bank,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to 
give  any  aid  that  might  be  required  by 
either  garrison. 

Between  the  Pennsylvania  shore  and 
Mud  island,  upon  which  Fort  Mifflin  was 
situated,  was  Province  island,  an  oozy  bit 
of  land,  mostly  under  water.  There  were, 
however,  two  dry  spots  upon  it,  only  about 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the  west- 
ern side  of  Fort  Mifflin,  where  the  de- 
fences, consisting  only  of  palisades,  a  sin- 
gle cannon,  and  two  blockhouses,  were 
exceedingly  weak.  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Smith,  in  command  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Mifflin,  strove  to  provide  against  the 
danger  from  this  quarter.  He  erected  a 
two-gun  battery  on  Mud  island  (where 
his  fort  was),  to  command  the  dry  place 
on  Province  island.  The  enemy,  in  the 
meantime,  had  marched  down  in  consid- 
erable force  from  Philadelphia,  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  this  ground,  with  the 
view  of  operating  against  Fort  Mifflin. 
They  had  sent  a  party,  under  an  officer, 
to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  Prov- 
ince island,  preparatory  to  the  erection 
of  their  works,  when  L ieutenantr Colonel 
Smith  brought  such  a  well-directed  fire 
to  bear  upon  them  from  his  new  battery, 
that  they  were  forced,  after  the  loss  of 
their  commander,  to  retreat  to  the  main- 
land. 

The  British,  however,  crossing  over  in 
larger  numbers,  soon  made  good  their  po- 
sition upon  Province  island,  and  were  en- 
abled to  erect  no  less  than  five  batteries 
within  only  five  hundred  yards  of  Fort 
Mifflin.  This  looked  so  formidable,  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  began  to  give 
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up  all  hopes  of  a  successful  resistance, 
and  wrote  to  this  effect  to  Washington ; 
but  he  was  urged,  in  reply,  to  defend  the 
post  to  the  last.  Smith,  accordingly,  did 
his  utmost. 

The  British  at  length  had  everything 
in  readiness  for  an  attack,  and  began  to 
open  their  batteries  from  Prov- 
ince island.  The  garrison  of  Fort 
Mifflin  returned  the  fire  with  spirit ;  but 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  enemy,  firing  both 
shell  and  ball,  were  doing  irreparable  mis- 
chief. On  the  first  day,  the  blockhouses 
and  the  new  two-gun  battery,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  fort,  were  demolished,  and 
Lieutenant  Treat  killed.  On  the  next, 
away  went  the  strong  palisades, 
a  cannon  in  one  of  the  embra- 
sures, and  the  barracks  shattered  into  ru- 
ins. Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  was  now 
disabled.  He  was  engaged  in  writing;  a 
note  to  General  Varnum,  in  command  of 
the  reserve  force  on  the  New-Jersey  side 
of  the  Delaware,  when  the  chimney  of  the 
barrack-room,  being  struck  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  fell,  scattering  the  bricks  in  every 
direction,  one  of  which  knocked  the  com- 
mander senseless  to  the  ground.  He  was 
then  borne  away  and  taken  across  to  Red 
bank.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Russell  was 
the  next  in  command,  but  he  was  unable, 
from  ill  health  and  fatigue,  to  take  charge ; 
and  Major  Thayer,  of  Rhode  Island,  vol- 
unteered to  assume  the  duty. 

On  the  third  day  the  garrison  still  held 
out ;  but  the  British,  by  their  incessant 
cannonade,  having  demolished 
the  outer  works,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  keep  within  the  fort.  Colonel 
Fleury,  the  French  engineer,  made  every 
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effort  to  repair  the  works,  but  without 
success.  The  enemy  kept  up  their  fire 
night  and  day.  Fleury,  however,  declared 
that  the  fort  could  still  be  defended,  pro- 
vided reinforcements  should  arrive.  The 
reinforcements  came  from  General  Var- 
nuin,  and  the  garrison  still  persisted  in 
their  gallant  resistance. 

During  the  night  of  the  third 
Nov.  13.     .         .    *...  6„ 

day,  the  British  neet  succeeded 

in  co-operating  with  their  land-force.  A 
merchantman  was  cut  clown,  and,  being 
made  into  a  floating  battery,  was  towed 
within  gun-shot  of  the  fort,  and  early  in 
the  morning  began  a  heavy  cannonade ; 
but  before  noon  its  guns  were  silenced 
by  a  well-directed  fire  from  the-  still-re- 
sisting garrison.  On  the  following  day, 
several  men-of-war  also  bore  up  to  the 
attack :  two  passed  into  the  channel  be- 
tween Province  island  and  the  fort ;  two 
took  position  in  front;  and  others  an- 
chored toward  the  New-Jersey  shore,  that 
their  guns  might  bear  upon  Fort  Mercer. 
In  spite  of  this  formidable  force,  the  brave 
garrison,  exhausted  as  it  was  with  fatigue, 
still  held  out.  The  enemy  continued  to 
pour  in  their  shot  and  bombshells  from 
land-battery  and  ship's  broadside,  and  yet 
not  a  sign  of  surrender  from  those  reso- 
lute men.  The  fort  was  in  ruins,  many 
of  the  guns  dismounted,  and  almost  every 
wall  beaten  down  level  with  the  marsh 
of  the  island.  The  British  ships  had  com- 
pletely surrounded  the  place,  and  closed 
in  so  near,  that  hand-grenades  were  flung 
into  the  fort,  and  men  were  killed  upon 
the  platforms  by  sailors  in  the  maintops ; 
and  yet  the  garrison  struggled  manfully 
on  through  the  whole  day  against  fate. 


Nov.  15. 


In  the  evening,  Major  Thayer  deter- 
mined to  give  the  survivors  a  chance  of 
escape,  and  accordingly  sent  most  of  the 
garrison  ashore.  He,  together  with  Cap- 
tains Fleury  and  Talbot  (although  the 
two  latter  were  wounded),  remained  with 
thirty  men  until  midnight,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  military  stores.  This  being  ac- 
complished, they  retired  to  Red 
bank,  having  first  set  fire  to  what 
was  left  of  the  woodwork  of  the  fort.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  during  this  gallant 
struggle  of  the  little  garrison  at  Fort  Mif- 
flin against  such  overwhelming  odds,  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed. 

The  loss  of  Fort  Mifflin  led  to  a  good 
deal  of  invidious  remark  on  the  part  of 
the  censorious,  and  Washington  thought 
it  necessary  to  justify  his  conduct.  It 
wTas  contended  that  he  should  have  given 
greater  relief  to  the  fort,  but  it  was  clear 
that  he  had  done  all  that  his  resources 
enabled  him  to  do.  He  had  thrown  such 
a  garrison  into  Fort  Mifflin  as  had  been 
found  before  sufficient  to  defend  it  to  the 
last  extremity ;  and  he  had  likewise  sta- 
tioned General  Varnum's  brigade  at  Fort 
Mercer,  opposite,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
give  his  aid.  The  only  other  practicable 
mode  of  giving  relief  to  the  beleaguered 
fort  would  have  been  to  dislodge  the  en- 
emy from  Province  island.  To  have  done 
this,  however,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  whole  or  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  army  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  There  were  many 
and  very  forcible  reasons  against  such  a 
movement.  The  stores  at  Easton,  Beth- 
lehem, and  Allentown,  would  have  been 
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uncovered,  and  the  post  at  Red  bank  un- 
protected. It  was  also  shown  that,  with 
the  army  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, the  British  would  have  been  able  to 
throw  over  such  a  force  into  New  Jersey 
as  to  overpower  the  garrison  at  Red-bank, 
and  so  cut  off  all  supplies  from  Fort  Mif- 
flin, opposite  ;  and  "  thus  we  should,"  said 
Washington,  "  in  all  probability,  have  lost 
both  posts  by  one  stroke."  The  enemy, 
too,  by  taking  possession  of  the  fords  up- 
on the  Schuylkill,  after  Washington  had 
crossed,  might  have  rendered  the  expect- 
ed junction  of  the  northern  army  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  "  should  any  accident  have 
happened  to  them,"  continued  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, "  we  should  have  stood 
a  very  poor  chance  of  looking  General 
Howe  in  the  face  through  the  winter, 
with  an  inferior  army."  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  energetic  operations 
was  the  delay  of  the  march  of  the  troops 
from  the  North. 

The  want  of  the  reinforcements  from 
General  Gates's  army  greatly  embarrassed 
all  Washington's  measures ;  and  so  anx- 
ious was  he  for  their  arrival,  that  he  de- 
spatched Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  to 
do  his  best  to  push  them  forward.  It  was 
not  only  Gates,  at  Albany,  who  was  so 
dilatory,  but  Putnam  also,  at  Peekskill. 


Both  of  these  generals  were  evidently 
anxious  to  do  something  on  their  own 
account,  and  were  not  disposed  to  dimin- 
ish the  forces  under  their  commands,  and 
thus  lessen  the  hopes  of  striking  a  blow 
which  might  resound  to  their  glory.  Both 
may  have  been  actuated  by  the  best  of 
motives,  although  it  was  supposed  that 
Gates  was  influenced  by  an  ignominious 
desire  of  thwarting  Washington,  whom  he 
Avas  suspected  of  intriguing  to  supersede 
in  the  chief  command.  The  patriotism 
of  General  Putnam  was  beyond  suspicion, 
but  in  the  course  of  increasing  years  he 
had  become  self-willed,  and,  having  enter- 
tained the  project  of  an  attack  upon  New 
York,  was  not  inclined  to  give  up  his  pet 
idea,  which  he  nursed  with  all  the  fond- 
ness of  dotage,  however  chimerical  and 
absurd.  Young  Hamilton,  nevertheless, 
though  he  found  "many  unaccountable 
delays  thrown  in  his  way,"  succeeded  by 
his  prompt  energies  in  overcoming  them, 
and  soon  extorted  from  the  aged  Putnam 
and  the  unwilling  Gates  those  reinforce- 
ments from  Albany  and  Peekskill,  which, 
had  they  come  at  an  earlier  day,  might 
have  saved  the  forts  on  the  Delaware, 
and  rendered  Philadelphia  at  least  "a  very 
ineligible  situation  for  the  enemy"  during 
the  winter. 
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Fort  Mercer,  situated,  as  before 
described,  at  Red-bank,  on  the  New- 
Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware,  was  still  in 
possession  of  the  Americans.  The  fort 
was  held  by  the  garrison  which,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Greene,  had  so  gal- 
lantly repulsed  Count  Donop  and  his  Hes- 
sians ;  and  General  Varnum  with  his  bri- 
gade was  stationed  in  the  neighborhood. 
As  this  post  partially  commanded  the  Del- 
aware, thus  embarrassing  the  movements 
of  the  British  fleet,  and  protecting  the 
few  American  armed  vessels  in  the  river, 
it  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
hold  it.  With  this  view,  Generals  St.  Clair 
and  Knox,  and  Baron  de  Kalb,  were  sent 
down  by  Washington  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  ground,  and  to  endeavor  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  most  probable  means  of 
securing  its  possession.  Soon  afterward 
intelligence  was  received  that  a  large  Brit- 
ish force,  commanded  by  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis,  had  crossed  the  Delaware  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  Jersey ;  and  it  being  in- 
ferred that  his  object  was  Red-bank,  Wash- 
ington ordered  Generals  Greene  and  Hun- 
tingdon,  together  with  Glover's  brigade, 
to  march  to  its  support.    They  were,  how- 


ever, too  late.  Cornwallis  approached 
with  so  large  a  force,  before  the  reinforce- 
ments sent  by  Washington  could  arrive, 
that  it  was  futile  to  attempt  resistance ; 
and  Red-bank  was  thus  abandoned  to  the 
enemy,  leaving  the  Delaware,  from  the 
capes  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  the  Howes.  The  Americans  now 
destroyed  the  few  sea-vessels  which  they 
had  in  the  river,  consisting  of  the  Andrea 
Doria,  of  fourteen  guns,  and  the  Hornet 
and  the  Wasp,  of  ten  and  eight  respect- 
ively. The  galleys,  by  keeping  close  in 
to  the  New-Jersey  shore,  were  enabled  to 
make  their  escape  to  the  shallow  water 
above  the  city. 

While  these  occurrences  were  taking 
place  on  the  Delaware,  there  was  a  gal- 
lant little  exploit  effected  at  sea,  which 
proved  that  there  was  still  some  spirit 
left  among  American  naval  men,  although 
their  character  for  daring  had  been  some- 
what tarnished  by  the  conduct  of  Com- 
modore Hazelwood  and  his  officers,  who 
were  thought  to  have  been  less  efficient 
than  they  might  have  been  during  the 
brave  but  unsuccessful  struggle  to  hold 
the  forts  on  the  Delaware. 
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The  Raleigh,  a  twelve-pounder  frigate, 
having  been  fitted  out  at  Portsmouth,  in 
New  Hampshire,  was  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Thompson,  and  sailed  in 
company  with  the  Alfred,  a  twenty-gun 
vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Hinman. 
Their  first  commission  was  to  proceed  to 
France,  in  order  to  bring  thence  military 
stores  that  were  awaiting  transportation 
to  America.  They  got  to  sea,  and  made 
a  good  run  of  the  coast,  when  they  fell  in 
with  the  Nancy,  a  trader,  and  captured 
her.  From  her  captain  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  been  left  the  day  before  by 
the  Windward-island  fleet  of  merchant- 
men, bound  to  the  West  Indies,  which  was 
under  the  convoy  of  four  British  men-of- 
war,  the  Camel,  the  Druid,  the  Weasel, 
and  the  Grasshopper.  Captain  Thomp- 
son, having  learned  their  probable  posi- 
tion, resolved  to  give  chase.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  he  got  sight  of  them 
from  his  masthead,  and  before 
night  he  was  close  enough  to  count  the 
sixty  sail  composing  the  convoy,  and  to 
discover  the  positions  of  the  men-of-war. 
Thompson,  having  obtained  from  his  prize 
(the  Nancy)  the  signals  of  the  enemy,  sig- 
nalled his  consort  as  if  she  belonged  to 
the  convoy.  The  two  were  astern,  and 
to  the  windward  of  the  British  fleet ;  and 
at  night  Thompson  spoke  the  Alfred,  and 
told  her  commander  to  keep  near  him,  as 
he  intended  to  run  in  among  the  enemy 
and  lay  the  commodore  aboard. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  the  wind 
came  round  to  the  northward ;  and  the 
fleet  having  hauled  by  the  wind,  the  Ra- 
leigh and  the  Alfred  were  brought  to  the 
leeward.     At  break  of  day  the  breeze 


freshened ;  and  as,  in  order  to  effect  his 
purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  more 
sail,  Thompson  ordered  the  canvas  to  be 
spread.  Unfortunately,  the  Alfred  could 
not  bear  it,  and  fell  to  the  leeward  a  long 
distance;  while  the  Raleigh,  under  double- 
reefed  topsails,  fetched  handsomely  into 
the  fleet.  Thompson  could  not  shorten 
sail,  lest  he  might  be  detected  as  a  stran- 
ger ;  and,  giving  up  all  hope  of  aid  from 
his  consort,  he  boldly  steered  in  among 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  hove  to,  in  order 
that  the  merchantmen  astern  might  draw 
more  ahead  of  him.  He  now  filled  away, 
and,  steering  directly  through  the  con- 
voy, made  for  the  vessel-of-war  most  to 
the  windward.  As  he  passed,  he  spoke 
some  of  the  merchantmen ;  and,  in  order 
to  keep  up  his  deception,  he  gave  them 
orders  about  their  course,  and  continued 
to  use  the  enemy's  signals.  With  her 
guns  housed  and  her  ports  lowered,  and 
there  being  no  visible  preparations  for 
action,  none  as  yet  suspected  the  true 
character  of  the  Raleigh. 

Captain  Thompson  now  ran  his  ship 
alongside  the  Druid,  of  twenty  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Carteret,  and,  running 
out  his  guns  and  setting  his  ensign,  or- 
dered the  enemy  to  strike.  The  Druid 
was  so  taken  by  surprise,  that  everything 
on  board  of  her  was  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, and  even  her  sails  got  aback.  The 
Raleigh  at  this  moment  threw  into  her  a 
heavy  broadside,  which  served  to  increase 
the  disorder.  Thompson  continued  firing, 
and  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  twenty 
minutes  he  had  poured  into  his  enemy  a 
dozen  broadsides,  without  receiving  hard- 
ly a  shot  in  return.    A  squall  coming  on, 
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closed  in  the  two  vessels  from  all  view  of 
the  rest ;  but,  when  it  cleared  away,  the 
convoy  was  seen  scattered,  and  making 
off  in  all  directions.  The  other  vessels- 
of-war,  however,  were  coming  up  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Druid,  and  Thompson  found 
it  necessary  to  leave  his  adversary.  He 
therefore  ran  to  the  leeward  and  joined 
his  consort,  the  Alfred.  Shortening  sail, 
the  two  ships  waited  for  the  British  men- 
of-war  to  come  up ;  but,  night  ap- 
proaching, the  latter  hauled  in 
with  the  fleet  again.  Thompson  followed 
them  for  some  da}'s,but  did  not  succeed  in 
provoking  them  to  a  combat.  The  Druid 
was  so  greatly  damaged  in  the  encounter, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  England 
for  repairs.  Her  loss  was  six  killed  and 
twenty-six  wounded ;  that  of  the  Raleigh 
was  only  three  men  killed  and  wounded* 
During  the  whole  year  1777,  the  loss 
of  the  British  commercial  marine  was  no 
less  than  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
sail,  principally  taken  by  American  pri- 
vateers, though  seventy  men-of-war  were 
kept  on  the  American  coast  alone  to  pro- 
tect English  vessels.-f- 

Washington's  present  encamp- 
ment was  at  Whitemarsh,  within 
fourteen  miles  of  Philadelphia.  While 
here,  the  northern  army  at  last  arrived, 
and  in  such  wretched  condition  in  regard 
to  clothing,  that  a  large  part  of  Morgan's 
corps  had  to  remain  in  camp  for  want  of 
shoes,  and  only  a  hundred  and  seventy 
were  sufficiently  well  shod  to  be  able  to 
march  when  Washington  was  sending 
those  reinforcements  to  Bed-bank  which 

*  History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  by  J.  Fenni- 
raore  Cooper.  t  lb. 
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arrived  too  late  to  save  it.  Shoes  had 
become  so  scarce  in  the  camp,  that  the 
commander-in-chief  was  induced  to  offer 
a  reward  for  a  substitute.  Accordingly, 
the  following  was  posted  about,  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  army : 

"The  commander-in-chief  offers  a  re- 
ward of  ten  dollars  to  any  person  who 
shall,  by  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, produce  the  best  substitute  for  shoes, 
made  of  raw-hides.  The  commissary  of 
hides  is  to  furnish  the  hides,  and  the  ma- 
jor-general of  the  day  is  to  judge  of  the 
essays,  and  assign  the  reward  to  the  best 
'artist." 

What  the  result  was,  has  never  been 
recorded ;  although  it  is  probable  that,  as 
shoes  remained  for  a  long  time  subse- 
quently  a  pressing  want  in  the  army,  the 
raw-hide  substitute  never  came  into  use. 

While  Lord  Cornwallis  was  marching 
against  Bed-bank,  a  council  of  war  was 
held  in  the  American  camp,  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
occasion  of  his  absence,  to  make  an  attack 
on  Philadelphia,  Four  of  the  fifteen  gen- 
eral officers  were  in  favor  of  it,  but  eleven 
opposed  it,  and  the  idea  was  abandoned. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  a  judicious  resolve ; 
for,  although  the  enemy  left  at  Philadel- 
phia were  not  greater  in  number  than 
Washington's  army,  now  that  he  was  re- 
inforced by  the  northern  troops,  their  dis- 
cipline and  condition  were  much  better. 
Sir  William  Howe,  too,  having  concentra- 
ted his  troops  within  the  city,  had  pro- 
tected them  by  skilfully-constructed  de- 
fensive works.  His  lines  on  the  north 
side  of  Philadelphia  stretched  from  river 
to  river,  and  were  defended  by  a  chain 
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of  fourteen  strong  redoubts,  with  here  and 
there  abattis  and  circular  works,  while  his 
flanks  were  each  protected  by  a  river,  and 
his  rear  by  the  junction  of  two. 

General  Howe,  finding  that  Washing- 
ton was  not  disposed  to  attack  him  in  his 
encampment  at  Philadelphia,  resolved  up- 
on a  forward  movement  himself,  hoping, 
as  he  said  in  his  despatch  to  the  British 
minister,  that  it  would "*'  be  attended  with 
the  success  that  is  due  to  the  activity  and 
spirit  of  his  majesty's  troops."  Washing- 
ton had  been  well  informed  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  enemy,  and  as  early  as  the 
28th  of  November  declared  that  he  would" 
"not  be  disappointed  if  they  come  out 
this  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning." 
He  accordingly  wrote  to  General  Greene 
(who  was  now  returning  from  his  futile 
march  into  New  Jersey,  where  he  had  ar- 
rived too  late  to  thwart  Cornwallis's  ex- 
pedition against  Red-bank),  urging  him 
to  push  forward  the  rear  brigades  with  all 
despatch,  and  hasten  on  himself  'to  the 
camp. 

During  this  march  of  Greene,  the  young 
marquis  de Lafayette  had  an  opportunity, 
for  which  he  was  ever  eager,  of  gratifying 
his  desire  for  military  glory.  After  his 
wound  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandj^wine, 
he  had  been  conducted  to  Bethlehem,  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained,  under 
the  nursing  care  of  the  kindly  Moravians, 
for  nearly  two  months.  While  listening 
to  the  sermons  of  the  peace-loving  breth- 
ren, the  marquis,  with  the  ardor  so  natu- 
ral to  youth,  was  concocting  all  kinds  of 
military  schemes.  He  planned  a  descent 
upon  the  English  West-India  islands, which 
he  proposed  to  attack  with  the  connivance 


of  the  French  commander  of  Martinique, 
to  whom  he  wrote,  explaining  his  design. 
He  also  conceived  an  extensive  expedi- 
tion against  the  British  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  solicited  permission  from 
the  French  prime  minister  to  conduct  an 
American  force  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
whence  he  proposed  to  strike  his  great 
blow  against  the  English  power  in  the 
East.  The  marquis  found  the  good  Mo- 
ravians as  little  disposed  to  concur  with 
his  grand  views  of  stirring  up  the  whole 
wrorld  to  contention  as  he  was  to  follow 
their  precepts  of  universal  love.  They 
ceased  not  to  deplore  "  his  warlike  poli- 
cy," but  he  continued  to  indulge  in  his 
martial  fancies.  They  preached  peace, 
but  his  voice  was  "  still  for  war." 

Lafayette  now  became  impatient,  and 
determined,  although  not  yet  completely 
cured  of  his  wound,  to  seek  an  opportu- 
nity of  carrying  his  martial  theories  into 
practice.  When  General  Greene's  trum- 
pets, therefore,  sounded  in  his  ears,  he 
bade  good-by  to  the  peaceful  Moravians, 
and  buckled  on  his  sword  again.  Greene 
welcomed  the  young  marquis,  and  grati- 
fied his  eagerness  for  fight,  by  allowing 
him,  in  accordance  with  his  own  request, 
to  reconnoitre  Cornwallis  on  the  earl's  re- 
turn from  Red-bank,  and  to  make  an  at- 
tack if  the  circumstances  should  justify 
it.  Lafayette  accordingly  went  off  in 
high  spirits,  with  ten  light-horse,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  riflemen,  and  two  pick- 
ets of  militia. 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  just  on  the  point 
of  sending  his  troops  across  the  Delaware 
at  Gloucester,  when  Lafayette,  in  his  ea- 
gerness to  reconnoitre,  came  so  close  to 
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the  enemy,  that  he  was  near  being  cut  off 
by  a  company  of  dragoons  sent  to  inter- 
cept him.  He  escaped,  however,  and  lived 
to  encase  in  a  skirmish,  and  to  describe 
it,  which  he  did  as  follows  in  a  letter  to 
General  Washington : — 

"After  having  spent,"  wrote  the  mar- 
quis, "  the  most  part  of  the  day  in  making 
myself  well  acquainted  with  the  certainty 
of  the  enemy's  motions,  I  came  pretty 
late  into  the  Gloucester  road,  between 
the  two  creeks.  I  had  ten  light-horse, 
almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  riflemen,  and 
two  pickets  of  militia.  Colonel  Armand, 
Colonel  Launney,  and  the  chevaliers  Du- 
plessis  and  Gimat,  were  the  Frenchmen 
with  me.  A  scout  of  my  men,  under 
Duplessis,  went  to  ascertain  how  near  to 
Gloucester  were  the  enemy's  first  pick- 
ets; and  they  found,  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  that  place,  a 
strong  post  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Hessians,  with  fieldpieces,  and  they  en- 
gaged immediately.  As  my  little  recon- 
noitring-party were  all  in  fine  spirits,  I 
supported  them.  We  pushed  the  Hes- 
sians more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  place 
where  their  main  body  had  been,  and  we 
made  them  run  very  fast.  British  rein- 
forcements came  twice  to  them,  but,  very 
far  from  recovering  their  ground,  they 
always  retreated.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  prevented  us  from  pursuing  our  ad- 
vantage. After  standing  on  the  ground 
we  had  gained,  I  ordered  them  to  return 
very  slowly  to  Haddonfield." 

The  young  marquis  had  only  lost  one 
man  killed  and  six  wounded,  and  was  so 
charmed  with  the  good  conduct  of  his 
troops,  that  he  thus  emphatically  praised 


it  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter :  "  I  take 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  letting  you  know 
that  the  conduct  of  our  soldiers  was  above 
all  praise.  I  never  saw  men  so  merry,  so 
spirited,  and  so  desirous  to  go  on  to  the 
enemy,  whatever  force  they  might  have, 
as  that  small  party,  in  this  little  fight."* 
When  the  account  of  the  skirmish  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  Washington, 
with  this  acknowledgment  of  Lafayette's 
gallantry — "  I  am  convinced  he  possesses 
a  large  share  of  that  military  ardor  which 
generally  characterizes  the  nobility  of  his 
country" — that  body  appointed  the  mar- 
quis to  the  command  of  the  division  in 
the  continental  army  lately  vacated  by 
the  dismission  of  General  Stephen,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  had  unfortunately  acquired 
habits  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  ser- 
vice, and  threw  a  shade  over  the  bright 
reputation  of  his  earlier  days. 

The  movement  of  General  Howe  did 
not  occur  quite  as  soon  as  was  expected, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  4th  of  December 
that  word  was  brought  into  Washington's 
camp  atWhitemarsh  that  the  enemy  were 
about  attacking  it  that  night.  A  detach- 
ment of  one  hundred  men,  under  Captain 
M-Lane,  was  immediately  sent  out  to  re- 
connoitre. They  soon  discovered  a  van- 
guard of  the  British  on  the  Germantown 
road,  and  managed  to  harass  and  check 
its  approach  during  the  night. 
At  break  of  day  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  enemy  appeared  in  full  force  up- 
on Chestnut  hill,  on  the  Skippack  road, 
only  three  miles  from  Washington's  en- 
campment. Brigadier-General  Irvine  was 
sent  forward  with  six  hundred  Pennsyl- 

*  Sparks. 
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vania  militia,  to  harass  the  British  light 
advanced  parties.  A  skirmish  ensued,  in 
which  Irvine  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  his  men  having  given  way  after 
the  first  encounter,  and  left  their  disabled 
commander,  with  a  half-dozen  of  his  sol- 
diers in  the  same  plight,  on  the  field. 
Nothing  more  occurred  during  the  day, 
but  General  Sir  William  Howe  with  his 
staff  of  officers  was  seen  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground. 

During  the  night,  the  British  advanced 
still  closer,  and  took  a  position  on  the 
left,  and  only  a  mile  from  Washington's 
encampment.  Here  they  remained  for 
two  days,  and  then  moved  a  little  farther 
to  the  left,  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
provoking  battle.  Washington,  however, 
was  on  strong  ground,  and  was  not  dis- 
posed to  pit  his  ill-disciplined  and  suffer- 
ing troops  against  the  well-conditioned 
regulars  of  General  Howe's  army,  and  so 
throw  away  the  advantage  of  his  position 
on  the  hazard  of  an  unequal  conflict. 

Notwithstanding, some  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  advanced  parties  of  the 
two  armies.  On  one  occasion,  Colonel 
Morgan  with  his  rifle-corps,  and  Colonel 
Gist  with  the  Maryland  militia,  had  a 
short  but  hot  engagement  with  the  ene- 
my on  Edge  hill,  in  which  both  parties 
suffered  severely,  but  the  Americans  were 
compelled  to  retreat  before  the  superior 
force  of  their  antagonists,  after  a  loss  of 
nearly  fifty  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  latter  was  Major  Morris,  of  Morgan's 
rifles. 

On  the  following  day,  the  manoeuvres 
of  General  Howe  induced  the 
Americans  to  believe  that  he  con- 
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templated  a  general  assault.  Washing- 
ton was  not  only  prepared  for  him,  but, 
as  he  always  was  on  the  approach  of  an 
engagement,  eager  for  the  attack.  He 
was  constantly  on  horseback,  riding  along 
his  lines,  and  exhorting  his  men  to  duty. 
He  earnestly  entreated  them  to  stand 
firm,  and  to  rely  mainly  upon  their  bayo- 
nets to  resist  the  assault  of  the  enemy. 
His  resolute  presence,  and  earnest  though 
calmly-spoken  words,  served  to  bind  each 
man  in  faithful  obedience  to  their  great 
leader's  commands.  The  day  passed,  how- 
ever, without  the  occurrence  of  the  ex- 
pected event. 

The  next  day  it  was  discovered  that 

the  enemy  had  taken  occasion  of 

■  ip      t      ■       t  n     Wee.  9. 

the  niglit,  alter  having  lit  up  all 

their  camp-fires,  to  retire  silently  toward 
Philadelphia.  They  had  gone  too  far  to 
be  pursued,  and  Washington's  disappoint- 
ment at  the  change  in  the  purpose  of 
the  British  is  strongly  expressed  in  these 
words  to  the  president  of  Congress :  "  I 
sincerely  wish  that  they  had  made  an  at- 
tack, as  the  issue  in  all  probability,  from 
the  disposition  of  our  troops  and  the 
strong  situation  of  our  camp,  would  have 
been  fortunate  and  happy.  At  the  same 
time,  I  must  add  that  reason,  prudence, 
and  every  principle  of  policy,  forbade  us 
from  quitting  our  post  to  attack  them. 
Nothing  but  success  would  have  justified 
the  measure,  and  this  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  their  position." 

General  Howe's  reason  for  not  making 
the  attack  was  equally  well  founded.  He 
saw  that  the  American  army  was  too 
strongly  posted,  and  feared  lest  the  issue 
which  Washington  anticipated  would  be 
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so  happy  and  fortunate  to  the  Americans, 
should  prove  quite  the  reverse  to  the 
British. 

There  seemed  little  prospect  now  of 
further  active  hostilities  during  the  pres- 


ent campaign,  and  Washington  was  anx- 
iously considering  how  to  dispose  of  his 
army  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  The 
great  question  with  all  was,  "  Where  to 
look  for  winter-quarters  ?" 
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The  question  of  a  proper  place 
for  winter-quarters  for  his  army  was 
submitted  by  Washington,  with  his  usual 
modest  regard  for  the  opinion  of  his  mili- 
tary associates,  to  a  council  of  war.  The 
officers,  however,  differed  widely  in  their 
views.  Some  were  in  favor  of  quarter- 
ing the  troops  at  Wilmington ;  some  were 
for  cantoning  them  in  the  valley  of  Tre- 
dyfme,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Schuylkill 
river ;  while  others  argued  in  favor  of  sta- 
tioning them  in  a  line  from  Reading  to 
Lancaster.  Such  was  the  diversity  of 
opinions,  that  Washington,  as  frequently 
happoned,  was  left  to  decide  the  matter 
according  to  his  own  judgment.  He  de- 
termined to  winter  the  army  in  Valley 
Forge. 

Valley  Forge  is  a  small  and  shallow 
valley  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
formed  between  some  ru<r»;ed  hills  con- 


taining iron-ore,  from  the  working  of 
which  it  derived  its  name.  It  is  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Schuylkill 
river.  There  is  now  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance on  the  site  of  the  old  camping- 
ground,  but  during  the  Revolution  there 
were  only  a  few  scattered  settlers  on  the 
banks  of  the  little  stream  which  flows 
through  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  On 
the  sides  of  the  hills  Washington  now 
proposed  to  encamp  his  troops,  and  there 
winter  them  in  huts  to  be  built  out  of 
the  forest-timber  growing  wildly  about, 
and  having  their  interstices  filled  with 
clay  from  the  untilled  soil.  The  motive 
which  governed  the  commander-in-chief 
in  selecting  this  position  was  explained 
by  him  in  the  following  order  to  his  ar- 
my previous  to  taking  up  his  march  :  — 
"  The  general,"  he  said, "  ardently  wish- 
es it  were  now  in  his  power  to  conduct 
the  troops  into  the  best  winter-quarters. 
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But  where  are  these  to  be  found  ?  Should 
we  retire  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  state, 
we  should  find  thern  crowded  with  virtu- 
ous citizens  who,  sacrificing  their  all,  have 
left  Philadelphia,  and  fled  thither  for  pro- 
tection. To  their  distresses,  humanity  for- 
bids us  to  add.  This  is  not  all :  we  should 
leave  a  large  extent  of  fertile  country  to 
be  despoiled  and  ravaged  by  the  enemy." 

Washington  believed  Valley  Forge  to 
be  the  position  which  would  enable  his 
army  to  inflict  the  least  distress  and  give 
the  most  security ;  and  there  "  we  must 
make  ourselves,"  he  said,  "  the  best  shel- 
ter in  our  power."  While  the  huts  were 
yet  unbuilt,  Washington,  conscious  of  the 
trials  to  which  his  badly-clothed  troops, 
unprovided  with  shelter  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  would  be  subjected,  expresses,  in 
an  appeal  to  their  fortitude,  the  hope  that 
"  the  officers  and  soldiers,  with  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  will  resolve  to  surmount 
every  difficulty,  with  a  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience becoming  their  profession,  and  the 
sacred  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
He  himself,"  adds  the  general, "  will  share 
in  the  hardships  and  partake  of  every 
inconvenience." 

Never  was  human  endurance  more  se- 
verely tasked  than  in  the  trials  of  the 
whole  American  army  during  the  hard 
winter  of  1777-78.  When  the 
troops  moved  from  Whitemarsh 
to  Valley  Forge,  they  were  already  so  des- 
titute of  shoes  and  stockings,  that  their 
footsteps  might  be  tracked  in  blood  on 
the  hard,  frozen  ground.  It  seemed  al- 
most mockery  that  on  the  very  day  be- 
fore the  army  entered  the  valley  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  so  much 
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suffering,  was  that  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  appointment 
of  Congress,  was  to  be  kept  as  "  a  day  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving."  The  army  halt- 
ed, and  the  solemnities  of  the  day  being 
reverentially  observed  by  every  officer 
and  soldier,  the  whole  body  of 
troops,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, resumed  the  march  to  Valley  Forge, 
where  they  arrived  the  same  day. 

The  troops  were  at  once  scattered  over 
the  rugged  hills,  and,  being  divided  into 
parties  of  twelve  men  each,  were  busily 
occupied  in  constructing  those  rude  huts 
which  were  to  be  their  only  shelter  from 
the  severity  of  a  North  American  winter. 
The  very  orders  of  the  army,  giving  uni- 
formity to  misery,  show  the  hard  neces- 
sities to  wThich  all  alike  were  now  com- 
pelled to  submit.  The  huts  were  to  be 
fourteen  feet  by  six;  the  sides,  ends,  and 
roofs,  to  be  made  with  logs ;  the  roofs  to 
be  made  tight  with  split  slabs,  or  in  some 
other  way;  the  sides  to  be  made  tight 
with  clay  ;  a  fireplace  to  be  made  of  wood, 
and  secured  with  clay  on  the  inside,  eigh- 
teen inches  thick ;  the  fireplace  to  be  in 
the  rear  of  the  hut ;  the  door  to  be  in 
the  end  next  the  street ;  the  doors  to  be 
made  of  split  oak-slabs,  unless  boards  could 
be  procured ;  the  side-walls  to  be  six  and 
a  half  feet  high.  One  such  hut  was  ap- 
portioned to  each  twelve  soldiers,  while 
no  person  under  the  rank  of  a  field-officer 
was  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  hut  to 
himself.  The  whole  were  to  be  arranged, 
as  is  usual  with  an  encampment,  in  regu- 
lar streets. 

Should  necessity  alone  not  prove  a  suf- 
ficient stimulus  to  labor,  the  soldiers  were 
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encouraged  "  to  industry  and  art"  by  the 
promise  of  a  rewarcLof  twelve  dollars  to 
the  party  in  each  regiment  which  should 
finish  its  hut  in  "  the  quickest  and  most 
workmanlike  manner."  And,  as  boards 
for  the  covering  of  the  huts  were  difficult 
to  be  got,  a  provocative  to  the  exercise 
of  ingenuity  was  offered  in  the  prize  of  a 
hundred  dollars  to  any  officer  or  soldier 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  three  gentlemen 
appointed  to  be  judges,  should  devise  a 
substitute  equally  good,  but  cheaper,  and 
more  quickly  made. 

With  a  little  ingenuity  and  much  labo- 
rious perseverance,  it  was  found  practi- 
cable to  raise  huts ;  but  there  were  other 
necessities  which  no  industry  or  skill  of 
the  soldier  could  provide  or  power  of  en- 
durance surmount.  The  men  must  be 
fed  and  clothed.  Hunger  and  cold  are 
too  severely  extortionate  to  be  resisted 
by  any  conscientous  appeals  to  the  vir- 
tue of  self-denial.  Congress,  by  some  un- 
wise changes,  had  so  completely  disorgan- 
ized the  commissariat  department,  that  it 
failed  almost  entirely  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  army.  ColonelJoseph  Trum- 
bull, who  had  been  appointed  commissary- 
general  by  Washington,  resigned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  officious  meddling  of  Congress  with 
the  department,  and  ever  since  the  com- 
missariat had  been  at  the  mercy  of  im- 
provident folly  and  cunning  dishonesty. 
"  I  do  not  know,"  wrote  the  commander- 
in-chief,  "  from  what  cause  this  alarming 
deficiency,  or  rather  total  failure  of  sup- 
plies, arises."  Again,  he  says  :  "  Unless 
some  great  and  capital  change  takes  place 
in  that  line,  this  army  must  be  inevitably 


reduced  to  one  or  other  of  these  three 
things — starve,  dissolve,  or  disperse,  in 
order  to  obtain  subsistence  in  the  best 
manner  they  can." 

But  few  days  had  passed  in  Valley 
Forge  when  this  "  melancholy  and  alarm-, 
ing  truth"  was  discovered,  that  the  com- 
missary in  the  camp  had  not  "  a  single 
hoof  of  any  kind  to  slaughter,  and  not 
more  than  twenty-five  barrels  of  flour" 
to  feed  some  twelve  thousand  hungry 
men  !  "  The  soap,  vinegar,  and  other  ar- 
ticles," wrote  Washington,  "  allowed  by 
Congress,  we  see  none  of,  nor  have  we 
seen  them,  I  believe,  since  the  battle  of 
Brandywine.  The  first,  indeed,  we  have 
now  little  occasion  for ;  few  men  having; 
more  than  one  shirt,  many  only  the  moi- 
ety of  one,  and  some  none  at  all.  In  ad- 
dition to  which,  as  a  proof  of  the  little 
benefit  received  from  a  clothier-general, 
and  as  a  further  proof  of  the  inability  of 
an  army,  under  the  circumstances  of  this, 
to  perform  the  common  duties  of  soldiers 
(besides  a  number  of  men  confined  to  hos- 
pitals for  want  of  shoes,  and  others  in 
farmers'  houses  on  the  same  account),  we 
have,  by  a  field-return  this  day  made,  no 
less  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  men  now  in  camp  unfit 
for  duty,  because  they  are  barefoot  and 
otherwise  naked." 

Thousands  of  the  soldiers  were  without 
blankets,  and  many  kept  cowering  and 
awake  the  whole  night  about  the  camp- 
fires,  for  fear  lest,  if  they  went  to  sleep, 
they  might  be  frozen  for  want  of  cover- 
ing. It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  men  could  be 
found  in  a  condition  fit  to  perform' the 
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ordinarj-  routine  of  camp-duty ;  and  men 
able-bodied  but  naked,  were  often  obliged, 
when  ordered  out,  to  borrow  clothes  from 
those  who  happened  to  have  any.  One 
of  the  foreign  officers,  while  walking  with 
Washington  through  the  encampment, 
looked  with  such  alarm  upon  the  miser- 
able soldiers  (as  their  famished  frames, 
scantily  covered  with  a  dirty  blanket, 
slunk  in  the  wintry  air  from  hut  to  hut), 
and  heard  with  such  dismay,  through  the 
open  crevices  between  the  logs  of  their 
wretched  dwellings,  the  woful  cry,  "  No 
pay,  no  clothes,  no  provisions, "mo  rum!" 
that  he  despaired  of  the  independence  of 
the  country. 

"The  unfortunate  soldiers,"  declared 
Lafayette, "  were  in  want  of  everything ; 
they  had  neither  coats  nor  hats,  shirts 
nor  shoes.  Their  feet  and  legs  froze  till 
they  became  black,  and  it  was  often  necessary 
to  amputate  them.  From  want  of  money, 
the  officers  could  obtain  neither  provis- 
ions nor  any  means  of  transport ;  the  colo- 
nels were  often  reduced  to  two  rations, 
and  sometimes  even  to  one.  The  army 
frequently  remained  a  whole  day  without 
any  provisions  whatever!" 

Washington  now  found  himself  encum- 
bered with  a  great  mass  of  starving  men, 
so  weakened  by  famine  and  pinched  by 
the  winter's  cold,  that  they  were  capable 
of  little  beyond  that  last  effort  of  nature, 
crying  for  a  supply  of  the  necessities  for 
its  existence.  Ever  on  the  alert  for  the 
performance  of  his  duty  as  a  military  com- 
mander, Washington,  hearing  of  a  move- 
ment of  the  British,  would  have  sent  out 
a  force  to  check  it.  He  accordingly  or- 
dered some  of  his  troops  to  be  ready  to 


march ;  when  from  General  Huntingdon, 
who  commanded  on£  division,  came  a  let- 
ter, saying :  "  I  received  an  order  to  hold 
my  brigade  in  readiness  to  march.  Fight- 
ing will  be  far  preferable  to  starving.  My 
brigade  are  out  of  provisions,  nor  can  the 
commissary  obtain  any  meat.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly unhappy  in  being  the  bearer 
of  complaints  to  headquarters.  I  have 
used  every  argument  my  imagination  can 


invent  to  make  the  soldiers 


easy 


but  I 


despair  of  being  able  to  do  it  much  long- 
er." 

From  General  Varnum,  too,  came  a  let- 
ter. "According  to  the  saying  of  Solo- 
mon," wrote  the  general,  "hunger  will 
break  through  a  stone-wall.  It  is  there- 
fore a  very  pleasing  circumstance  to  the 
division  under  my  command,  that  there 
is  a  probability  of  their  marching.  Three 
days  successively  we  have  been  destitute 
of  bread  ;  two  days  we  have  been  entire- 
ly without  meat.  The  men  must  be  sup- 
plied, or  they  can  not  be  commanded. 
The  complaints  are  too  urgent  to  pass  un- 
noticed. It  is  with  pain  that  I  mention 
this  distress.  I  know  it  will  make  your 
excellency  unhappy ;  but,  if  you  expect 
the  exertion  of  virtuous  principles,  while 
your  troops  are  deprived  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  your  final  disappointment  will 
be  great  in  proportion  to  the  patience 
which  now  astonishes  every  man  of  hu- 
man feeling." 

Washington,  always  trustful  in  the  ho- 
liness of  his  cause,  never  despaired  of  its 
ultimate  triumph.  We  can  readily  be- 
lieve that,  in  these  times  of  trial,  with  the 
piety  which  never  forsook  him  in  adver- 
sity or  prosperity,  he  often  on  his  knees 
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implored  in  prayer  the  mercy  of  God  up- 
on his  suffering  troops.  It  is  recorded  by 
a  contemporary  witness  that,  on  one  oc- 
casion, while  strolling  along  the  stream 
which  flowed  through  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  he  heard  a  voice,  as  of  one  in  sup- 
plication and  prayer,  coining  out  of  a  se- 
cluded spot.  On  approaching  the  place, 
Washington's  horse  was  found  tied  near 
by.  The  intruder  immediately  turned  his 
steps  homeward ;  and,  as  he  told  his  wife 
what  he  had  seen,  he  said,  with  a  burst 
of  tears,  "  If  there  is  any  one  on  this  earth 
whom  the  Lord  will  listen  to,  it  is  George 
Washington.":|: 

The  commander-in-chief  would,  howev- 
er, have  been  more  or  less  than  human, 
if  his  patience  had  not  been  disturbed  by 
the  officious  intermeddling  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  with  his  plans,  and 
its  censorious  strictures  in  a  "Kemon- 
strance"  against  his  conduct.  "  We  find 
gentlemen,"  said  AVashington,  "without 
knowing  whether  the  army  was  really 
going  into  winter-quarters  or  not  (for  I 
am  sure  no  resolution  of  mine  would  war- 
rant the  remonstrance),  reprobating  the 
measure  as  much  as  if  they  thought  the 
soldiers  were  made  of  stocks  or  stones, 
and  equally  insensible  of  frost  and  snow ; 
and  moreover,  as  if  they  conceived  it  ea- 
sily practicable  for  an  inferior  army,  un- 
der the  disadvantages  I  have  described 
ours  to  be,  which  are  by  no  means  exag- 
gerated, to  confine  a  superior  one,  in  all 
respects  well  appointed  and  provided  for 
a  winter's  campaign,  within  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  to  cover  from  depreda- 
tion and  waste  the  states  of  Pennsylvania 

*  Lossing. 
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and  Jersey.  But  what  makes  this  matter 
still  more  extraordinary  in  my  eyes  is, 
that  these  very  gentlemen — who  were 
well  apprized  of  the  nakedness  of  the 
troops  from  ocular  demonstration,  who 
thought  their  own  soldiers  worse  clad 
than  others,  and  who  advised  me  near  a 
month  ago  to  postpone  the  execution  of 
a  plan  I  was  about  to  adopt,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  resolve  of  Congress  for  seiz- 
ing clothes,  under  strong  assurances  that 
an  ample  supply  would  be  collected  in 
ten  days  agreeably  to  a  decree  of  the 
state  (not  one  article  of  which,  by-the-by, 
is  yet  come  to  hand) — should  think  a 
winter's  campaign,  and  the  covering  of 
these  states  from  the  invasion  of  an  ene- 
my, so  easy  and  practicable  a  business  !" 

Washington  then  proceeds  to  rebuke 
these  intermeddlers  of  Pennsylvania  with 
a  warmth  of  feeling  excited  not  only  by 
their  reckless  disregard  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  troops,  but  by  his  own  humane 
sympathy  with  them :  "I  can  assure  these 
gentlemen,"  he  wrote, "  that  it  is  a  much 
easier  and  less  distressing  thing  to  draw 
remonstrances  in  a  comfortable  room,  by 
a  good  fireside,  than  to  occupy  a  cold, 
bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under  frost  and  snow, 
without  clothes  or  blankets.  However, 
although  they  seem  to  have  little  feeling 
for  the  naked  and  distressed  soldiers,  I 
feel  superabundantly  for  them,  and  from 
my  soul  I  pity  those  miseries  which  it  is 
neither  in  my  power  to  relieve  nor  to 
prevent." 

That  the  army,  in  the  state  of  destitu- 
tion and  suffering  in  which  it  was,  should 
occasionally  break  out  in  mutinous  com- 
plaints, and  refuse  to  do  duty,  was  natu- 
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rally  to  be  expected.  The  long  for- 
bearance of  his  soldiers  surprised 
Washington  himself,  and  won  from  him 
a  grateful  tribute  to  their  patient  endu- 
rance. "  Naked  and  starving  as  the}'  are." 
he  said,  a  we  can  not  enough  admire  the 
incomparable  patience  and  fidel- 
ity of  the  soldiery, that  they  have 
not  been,  ere  this,  excited  by  their  suf- 
ferings to  a  general  mutiny  and  deser- 
tion." 

In  order  to  make  up  for  the  deficien- 
cies of  its  ill-managed  commissariat,  Con- 
gress authorized  Washington  to  resort  to 
the  desperate  expedient  of  exacting  sup- 
plies from  the  people  by  force.  Wash- 
ington unwillingly  consented  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  legal  authority,  in  the  pressing 
necessities  of  his  army,  but  declared  that 
it  would  never  do  to  procure  supplies  of 
clothing  or  provisions  by  coercive  meas- 
ures. u  Such  procedures,"  he  emphatic- 
ally adds, "  may  give  a  momentary  relief; 
but,  if  repeated,  will  prove  of  the  most 
pernicious  consequence.  Besides  spread- 
ing disaffection,  jealousy,  and  fear,  among 
the  people,  they  never  fail,  even  in  the 
most  veteran  troops,  under  the  most  rigid 
and  exact  discipline,  to  raise  in  the  sol- 
diery a  disposition  to  licentiousness,  to 
plunder  and  robbery,  difficult  to  suppress 
afterward,  and  which  has  proved  not  on- 
ly ruinous  to  the  inhabitants,  but, in  many 
instances,  to  armies  themselves.  I  regret 
the  occasion  that  compelled  to  the  meas- 
ure the  other  day,  and  shall  consider  it 
among  the  greatest  of  our  misfortunes  if 
we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  prac- 
tising it  again." 

Was  there  ever  a  leader  of  armies  who 


thus  spoke  and  acted  like  a  brother-man 
and  fellow-citizen  ?  When  this  reserve  in 
regard  to  private  property  was  observed, 
too,  in  a  country  hostile  to  American  in- 
terests, how  much  greater  appears  Wash- 
ington's honorable  fastidiousness !  When, 
in  order  to  save  his  men  from  absolute 
famine,  he  reluctantly  exercised  the  pow- 
er conferred  upon  him  by  Congress,  the 
inhabitants  resisted  his  authority  even 
unto  arms.  Washington  issued  a  procla- 
mation, in  which  he  required  all  the  farm- 
ers within  seventy  miles  of  Valley  Forge 

to  thrash  out  one  half  of  their  grain 

1778. 
by  the  first  of  February,  and  the 

other  half  by  the  first  of  March,  under  the 
penalty  of  having  the  whole  seized  as 
straw.  Many  of  the  disaffected  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  who  abounded  in  that  quarter, 
refused  to  comply  with  the  requisition ; 
and  when  troops  were  sent  out  for  sup- 
plies, and  a  fair  price  offered  for  them, 
the  farmers  defended  their  grain  and  cat- 
tle with  violence,  and  in  some  instances 
burned  what  they  could  not  protect,  so 
resolutely  hostile  were  they  to  the  Amer- 
ican cause. 

Without  the  necessities  of  life,  man  and 
beast  soon  began  to  sicken.  The  horses 
died  for  want  of  forage ;  and  the  poor, 
famishing  soldiers  were  forced  to  yoke 
themselves  to  wagons  and  sledges,  to  bring 
in  what  fuel  and  scanty  stores  could  oc- 
casionally be  obtained.  There  was  as  yet 
no  improvement  in  the  commissary  de- 
partment. The  suffering  army  was  con- 
stantly being  tantalized  with  accounts 
from  all  quarters  of  the  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  clothing  which  was  purchased  and 
forwarded  for  their  use,  while  little  or 
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none  reached  them,  or  that  little  so  badly 
sorted  as  to  be  totally  useless.  The  poor 
soldier  had  a  pair  of  stockings  given  him 
without  shoes,  or  a  waistcoat  without  a 
coat  or  blanket  to  his  back.  The  little 
man  had  a  large  pair  of  trousers,  and  the 
large  one,  like  the  big  boy  in  the  Cyro- 
pcedia,  a  small  coat;  so  that  none  were 
benefited.  "  Perhaps  by  midsummer,"  said 
Washington,  with  bitter  irony,  "  he  [the 
soldier]  may  receive  thick  stockings,shoes, 
and  blankets,  which  he  will  contrive  to 
get  rid  of  in  the  most  expeditious  man- 
ner. In  this  way,  by  an  eternal  round 
of  the  most  stupid  management,  the  pub- 
lic treasure  is  expended  to  no  kind  of 
purpose,  while  the  men  have  been  left  to 
perish  by  inches  with  cold  and  naked- 
ness !" 

A  putrid  camp-fever  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  terrible  destitution 


Feb.  12. 


of  all  the  necessities  of  life  ;  and  so  many 
sickened,  while  such  numbers  deserted 
daily,  that  the  army  was  thought  to  be 
in  danger  of  dissolution. 

"The  situation  of  the  camp,"  wrote 
General  Varnum  to  General  Greene,  "  is 
such,  that,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, the  army  must  soon  dis- 
solve. Many  of  the  troops  are  destitute 
of  meat,  and  are  several  days  in  arrear. 
The  horses  are  dying  for  want  of  forage. 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp 
is  exhausted.  There  can  not  be  a  moral 
certainty  of  bettering  our  circumstances 
while  we  continue  here.  What  conse- 
quences have  we  actually  to  expect? 
Our  desertions  are  astonishingly  great; 
the  love  of  freedom,  which  once  animated 
the  breasts  of  those  born  in  the  country, 
is  controlled  by  hunger,  the  keenest  of 
necessities." 
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From  the  starving  camp  of  Wash- 
ington at  Valley  Forge  we  turn  to 
the  winter-quarters  of  the  British  army 
at  Philadelphia,  where  Sir  William  Howe, 
his  officers,  and  men,  were  revelling  in 


the  midst  of  abundance.  Provisions  were, 
indeed,  scarce  and  dear,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  curtail  the 
luxuries  if  not  the  necessities  of  life ;  but 
the  army-chest,  being  always  kept  well 
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replenished  by  the  prodigal  mother-coun- 
try, the  British  troops  enjoyed  both.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country 
were  inclined  in  favor  of  the  royal  inter- 
ests, and  particularly  well  disposed  tow- 
ard their  own.  They  preferred  selling 
their  hay,  corn,  and  cattle,  to  General 
Howe,  not  only  because  he  was  apparent- 
ly in  the  ascendant,  but  because  he  could 
pay  in  sterling  gold  for  what  Washing- 
ton was  only  enabled  to  give  them  in  ex- 
change the  almost  valueless  continental 
money.  When  an  American  commissary 
presented  himself  with  his  worthless  pa- 
per, the  farmer,  with  his  rusty  musket  to 
his  shoulder,  resolutely  fought  for  each 
grain  of  his  harvest  and  starveling  of  his 
flock,  and  yielded  neither  until  forced  to 
comply;  while  barns  were  readily  emp- 
tied out,  and  whole  herds  driven  forth, 
at  the  demand  of  the  British  agents,  sup- 
plied with  gold. 

Congress  mi«;ht  issue  its  millions  of  bits 
of  paper,  and  call  each  a  dollar ;  but  when 
half  a  thousand  could  be  readily  bought 
for  two  golden  guineas,  it  was  natural 
that  the  trader,  whatever  might  be  his 
love  for  political  freedom,  should  prefer 
to  pocket  the  latter,  even  with  its  insult- 
ing impress  of  the  hated  King  George,  to 
taking  the  former  with  all  its  eloquent 
flourishes  of  liberty  and  independence. 
Thus,  a  man  with  a  guinea  in  his  pocket 
was  often  a  more  welcome  customer  than 
he  who  had  hundreds  of  continental  dol- 
lars ;  and,  while  the  one  could  purchase 
a  pair  of  boots,  the  other  was  forced  to 
go  barefoot.  Six  hundred  dollars  in  con- 
tinental currency  were  not  seldom  paid 
for  a  single  pair  of  boots,  and  a  skein  of 


silk  was  thought  cheap  at  ten  dollars  of 
the  depreciated  currency ! 

Waxing  fat  with  the  abundance  and  in 
the  indolence  of  their  winter  encamp- 
ment, the  British  yielded  themselves  up  to 
luxury  and  dissipation.  Their  own  his- 
torians have  declared  that  they  reversed 
the  standing  maxim  of  Marshal  Turenne, 
and  seemed  to  think  the  more  drinking, 
gaming,  and  licentiousness,  in  a  garrison, 
the  better*  The  whole  winter  of  1777- 
'78  was  spent  in  indolence,  or  in  dissipa- 
tion and  revelry.  Every  regimental  mess 
was  a  scene  of  nightly  orgies.  When  op- 
portunity offered,  the  men,  whether  on 
or  off  duty,  got  most  loyally  drunk. 

A  want  of  discipline  and  proper  sub- 
ordination pervaded  the  whole  British 
force  ;  and  if  famine  and  sickness  thinned 
the  American  army  encamped  at  Valley 
Forge,  abundance  and  indulgence  perhaps 
did  no  less  injury  to  the  British  troops. 
During  the  winter,  a  very  unfortunate  in- 
attention was  shown  to  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  experienced  many  of 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Some  of  the 
leading  inhabitants,  and  many  of  these, 
too,  of  the  orderly  sect  of  Quakers,  were 
forced  to  quarter  reckless  young  officers, 
who  were  even  indecent  enough  to  intro- 
duce  their  mistresses  into  the  mansions 
of  their  compulsory  hosts.-j-  A  pair  of 
youthful  profligates  had  the  audacity  to 
advertise  in  the  public  journal :  "  Wanted 
to  hire  with  two  single  gentlemen,  a  young 
woman  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  house- 
keeper, and  who  can  occasionally  put  her 
hand  to  anything.  Extravagant  wages 
will  be  given,  and  no  character  required. 

*  Pictorial  History  of  England.  t  Stedman. 
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Any  young  woman  who  chooses  to  offer, 
may  be  further  informed  at  the  bar  of 
the  City  Tavern."* 

Gaming  of  every  species  was  permit- 
ted, and  even  sanctioned.  This  vice  not 
only  debauched  the  mind,  but,  by  seden- 
tary confinement  and  the  want  of  season- 
able repose,  enervated  the  body.  A  for- 
eign officer  held  the  bank  at  the  game 
of  faro,  by  which  he  made  a  very  consid- 
erable fortune ;  and  but  too  many  respect- 
able families  in  Britain  had  to  lament  its 
baneful  effects.  Officers  who  might  have 
rendered  honorable  service  to  their  coun- 
try were  compelled,  by  what  was  termed 
a  "  a  bad  run  of  luck,"  to  dispose  of  their 
commissions,  and  return  penniless  to  their 
friend  s.-j* 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  find  that  these 
graceless  fellows  "very frequently  attend- 
ed different  places  of  worship,"  although 
"  Friends'  meetinghouses  were  not  much 
to  their  tastes."J  They  naturally  pre- 
ferred to  attend  the  service  of  their  own 
chaplains,  who  seemed  to  be  on  very  ex- 
cellent terms  with  their  reprobate  listen- 
ers. A  "jolly  parson  Badger,"  who  was 
billeted  Avith  a  demure  Quaker,  was  in 
the  habit,  after  parades,  of  bringing  a  set 
of  rollicking  young  officers  into  his  "  front 
room  up-stairs,"  who  rather  disturbed  the 
staid  propriety  of  the  small,  quiet  house- 
hold of  his  broad-brimmed  host. 

General  Howe  himself  also  kept  such 
"  high  jinks,"  that  he  scandalized  the  older 
officers,  although  he  only  grew  more  pop- 
ular with  the  younger  ones.  He  took 
possession  of  one  of  the  finest  houses  in 

*  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia 
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town,  in  High  street,  afterward  occupied 
by  General  Washington,  and  drove  about 
with  "  May  Pemberton's  coach  and  horses," 
which  he  had  seized  and  kept  for  his  own 
use.  His  conduct  was  so  free,  with  a  set 
of  jolly  young  officers,  that  some  of  the 
veterans  shook  their  heads,  and  declared 
that,  before  his  promotion  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  army,  he  always  sought 
for  the  company  and  counsels  of  officers 
of  experience  and  merit;  while  now  his 
companions  were  usually  mere  boys  and 
the  most  dissipated  fellows  in  the  whole 
army* 

His  brother,  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  be- 
haved himself  with  more  sobriety  of  de- 
meanor. Having  moved  his  fleet  to  the 
city,  he  too  now  resided  in  Philadelphia, 
taking  possession  of  an  imposing  mansion 
in  Chestnut  street.  Earl  Cornwallis  and 
General  Knyphausen  were  also  lodged  in 
accordance  with  their  dignity  •  and  Major 
Andre  dwelt  in  Doctor  Franklin's  house, 
which  had  been  vacated  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Bache,  on  the  entrance  of  the  British 
into  Philadelphia,  Andre  seems  to  have 
conducted  himself  generally  with  a  prop- 
er regard  to  the  rights  of  the  owner  of 
the  dwelling;  for  Mrs.  Bache,  in  writing 
afterward  to  her  father,  in  Paris,  confesses 
that  she  found  the  house  and  furniture 
upon  her  return  in  better  order  than  she 
had  reason  to  expect  from  "such  a  rapa- 
cious crew."  The  major,  however,  carried 
off  the  renowned  philosopher's  portrait ; 
but,  as  the  theft  is  presumed  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  compliment  to  the  scientific 
attainments  of  the  great  original,  it  may 
be  ranked  among  the  pardonable  sins. 

*  Watson. 
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Franklin,  though  his  own  house,  with 
his  pet  books,  his  ingenious  mechanical 
toys,  and  his  scientific  apparatus,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  rude  handling  of  a  vandal 
enemy,  received  the  news  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  city  by  the  British  with  won- 
derful equanimity.  "  General  Howe,"  he 
said,  "has  not  taken  Philadelphia :  Phila- 
delphia has  taken  General  Hoive /"  And  the 
luxury  and  wantonness  which  demoral- 
ized both  officers  and  soldiers,  while  in 
winter-quarters  in  that  city,  confirmed  the 
shrewd  remark  of  the  philosopher. 

Thus  the  winter  passed  in  all  gayety 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  while  it  was 
all  gloom  on  the  rugged  hills  of  Valley 
Forge.  In  the  British  camp  there  was  no 
reminder  of  the  possibility  of  suffering 
and  misery,  except  when  some  hungry, 
barefooted,  half-naked  deserter,  covered 
only  by  a  dirty  blanket  bound  around  his 
lean  loins  with  a  leathern  belt,  stole  away 
from  the  famishing  camp  of  Washington, 
and  fled  to  the  well-fed  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my. These  poor  wretches  gave  a  doleful 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, of  which  they  themselves  were  the 
most  expressive  illustrations ;  and  yet  the 
British  commander,  much  to  the  vexation 
of  some  of  his  more  martial  associates, 
never  moved  from  his  comfortable  quar- 
ters to  strike  the  blow  against  the  Ameri- 
can army  in  its  distress  which  they  be- 
lieved would  have  crushed  it  at  once,  and 
thus  paved  the  way  to  a  speedy  subjec- 
tion of  the  whole  country  to  the  royal 
authority.  "  Had  General  Howe,"  said 
one,  "  led  on  his  troops  to  action,  victory 
was  in  his  power  and  conquest  in  his 
train."     In  this  dark  hour  of  the  Ameri- 


can Revolution,  it  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  the  safety  of  Washington's  army,  if 
not  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  liberty 
itself,  that  the  chief  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  devolved  upon  the  indolent  and 
procrastinating  Howe  instead  of  the  active 
Cornwallis  or  the  vigilant  and  energetic 
Clinton. 

Every  one  in  the  British  camp,  howev- 
er, was  now  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  The  officers  no  longer  troubled 
themselves  about  winning  or  losing  bat- 
tles :  they  were  far  more  intent  upon  the 
chances  of  the  faro-table.  They  cared  not 
to  have  the  roar  of  the  cannon  thundered 
in  their  ears,  while  they  could  listen  to 
the  voluptuous  tunings  of  the  sweetvoices 
of  the  u  tory  ladies"  of  Philadelphia.  The 
glory  and  real  tragedies  of  the  battle-field 
were  gladly  exchanged  for  the  mock  he- 
roics and  the  melodramatic  horrors  of  the 
stage.  As  an  officer  of  the  army  presided 
over  the  gaming-table,  so  British  colonels, 
majors,  captains,  lieutenants,  and  ensigns, 
turned  players,  and  got  up  theatrical  per- 
formances.  They  enacted  tragedy,  and 
comedy,  and  pantomime  ;  and  won  more 
decided  triumphs  on  the  stage  than  they 
had  ever  hoped  for  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Major  Andre,  with  his  ready  accomplish- 
ments with  the  pen  and  the  pencil,  was 
in  great  requisition.  He  wrote  farces, 
and  painted  scenes.  His  "  waterfall "  drop- 
curtain  was  a  masterpiece  of  theatrical  art, 
and  hung  in  the  SouthivarJc  theatre,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, long  after  the  unfortunate  mili- 
tary artist  ceased  to  live.  The  New-York 
loyalist  captain,  Delancey,  was  one  of  An- 
dre's most  active  coadjutors  in  the  dra- 
matic department.     In  the  grand  balls, 
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as  in  all  the  gayeties  of  the  season,  these 
two  officers  shone  also  as  chief  masters 
of  ceremonies. 

The  revels  of  the  British  army  reached 
their  climax  in  the  ever-memorable  Mis- 
cliianza.  This,  as  its  Italian  name  indi- 
cates, was  a  "  medley"  entertainment.  We 
must,  however,  somewhat  anticipate  the 
progress  of  events,  in  order  to  understand 
the  occasion  of  this  splendid  folly.  The 
British  government,  having  become  dis- 
satisfied with  Sir  William  Howe's  conduct 
of  the  campaign,  was  free  in  its  censures. 
The  general  was  no  less  ready  to  justify 
himself,  declaring  that  his  plans  had  been 
thwarted  by  the  obstructions  thrown  in 
his  way  by  the  ministry.  They  both  con- 
tinued to  indulge  in  mutual  recrimina- 
tion, until  finally  Sir  William  resigned  his 
command.  His  resignation  was  accepted, 
and  the  general  was  about  departing  for 
England,  when  his  officers,  with  whom  he 
was  a  great  favorite  from  the  suavity  of 
his  manners  (and  probably  also  from  his 
too  lax  discipline),  determined  to  express 
their  regard  for  him  by  getting  up  the 
Mischianza  in  his  honor. 

The  entertainment  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1778,  and  consisted  of  two 
principal  parts  —  a  regatta  on  the  water, 
and  a  tournament  on  land.  For  the  ex- 
penses of  the  occasion,  all  the  army  would 
have  joyfully  contributed,  as  Sir  William 
was  a  universal  favorite  ;  but  it  was  final- 
ly agreed  that  they  should  be  defrayed 
by  twenty-two  field-officers.  Sir  John 
Wrottlesey,  Colonel  O'Hara,  Major  Gar- 
diner, and  Montressor,  the  chief-engineer, 
were  the  managers  appointed.  Major  An- 
dre, however,  who  wrote  a  glowing  ac- 


count of  all  the  glories  of  the  occasion, 
might  have  said, "  Quorum  magna  pars  siri" 
for  he,  together  with  his  dramatic  coad- 
jutor Delancey,  bore  a  prominent  part 
in  the  preparations  and  celebration  of  the 
Mischianza.  He  painted  the  scenery,  sug- 
gested the  decorations,  and  planned  the 
pageant. 

The  very  cards  of  invitation,  in  their 
preliminary  display,  gave  promise  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  coming  show.  These 
were  as  large  as  playing-cards,  and  upon 
them  was  ens-raved  in  a  shield  a  view  of 
the  sea,  with  the  setting  sun,  Sir  William 
Howe's  crest  and  motto,  "Vive  vale!"  and 
the  complimentary  words,  " Luceo  disce- 
clens,  ancto  splendore  resurgam :  I  shine  even 

WHILE  SETTING,  AND  SHALL  AEISE  WITH  IN- 
CREASED splendor!" — alluding  to  the  gen- 
eral's popularity  at  his  departure,  and 
prophesying  his  future  glory.  Around 
the  shield  was  a  wreath  of  laurel;  while 
such  military  insignia  as  flags,  swords,  can- 
non, and  field-batons,  completed  the  pic- 
ture. 

A  grand  regatta  began  the  entertain- 
ment. It  consisted  of  three  divisions.  In 
the  first  was  the  Ferret  galley,  with  Sir 
William  and  Lord  Howe,  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton (who  had  arrived  from  New  York  as 
Howe's  successor  in  the  command),  the 
officers  of  their  suites,  and  some  ladies. 
The  Cornwallis  galley  brought  up  the 
rear,  having  on  board  the  earl  himself, 
General  Knyphausen  and  his  suite,  three 
British  generals,  and  a  party  of  ladies. 
On  each  quarter  of  these  galleys,  and 
forming  their  division,  were  five  flat-boats, 
lined  with  green  cloth,  and  filled  with  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.     In  advance  of  the 
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whole  were  three  flat-boats,  with  a  band 
of  music  in  each.  Six  barges  rowed  about 
each  flank,  to  keep  off  the  swarm  of  boats 
that  covered  the  Delaware  from  side  to 
side.  The  galleys  were  dressed  out  in  a 
variety  of  colors  and  streamers,  and  in 
each  flat-boat  was  displayed  the  flag  of 
its  own  division. 

In  the  stream,  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  city,  the  armed  ship  Fanny,  magnifi- 
cently decorated,  was  placed  at  anchor ; 
and  at  some  distance  ahead  lay  his  maj- 
esty's frigate  Roebuck,  with  the  admiral's 
flag  hoisted  at  the  fore-topmast  head.  The 
transport-ships,  extending  in  a  line,  the 
whole  length  of  the  town,  appeared  with 
colors  flying,  and  crowded  with  specta- 
tors, as  were  also  the  opening  of  the  sev- 
eral wharves  on  shore,  exhibiting  the 
most  picturesque  and  enlivening  scene 
which  the  eye  could  desire  to  look  upon. 
The  rendezvous  appointed  for  the  whole 
was  at  Knight's  wharf,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  city. 

By  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  whole  company  was 
embarked,  and  the  signal  being  made  by 
the  ship-of-war  Vigilant,  the  three  divis- 
ions rowed  slowly  down,  preserving  their 
proper  intervals  of  distance,  and  keeping 
time  to  the  music,  which  led  the  fleet. 
Arrived  between  the  Fanny  and  the  Mar- 
ket wharf,  a  signal  was  made  from  one 
of  the  boats  ahead,  and  the  whole  lay 
upon  their  oars,  while  the  bands  played 
'•'  God  save  the  King  /"  and  three  cheers  giv- 
en from  the  vessels  were  returned  from 
the  multitude  on  shore.  By  this  time  the 
flood-tide  became  too  rapid  for  the  gal- 
leys to   advance ;   they   were   therefore 
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quitted,  and  the  company  disposed  of  in 
different  barges. 

The  landing-place  was  at  the  old  fort, 
near  the  present  navy-yard,  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  the  town,  before  Wharton's 
mansion,  from  which  a  broad  greensward, 
lined  with  rows  of  tall  trees,  stretched  in 
a  gentle  descent  for  four  hundred  yards 
down  to  the  water-side.  As  soon  as  the 
general's  barge  was  seen  to  push  from  the 
shore,  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns  was  fired 
from  the  Roebuck,  which  was  followed, 
after  a  short  interval  by  the  same  num- 
ber from  the  Vigilant.  The  company,  as 
they  disembarked,  arranged  themselves  in 
a  line  of  procession,  and  advanced  through 
an  avenue  formed  by  two  files  of  grena- 
diers, and  a  line  of  light-horse  supporting 
each  file.  The  avenue  led  to  a  square 
lawn  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  on 
each  side,  lined  with  troops,  and  properly 
prepared  for  the  exhibition  of  a  tilt  and 
tournament, according  to  the  customs  and 
ordinances  of  ancient  chivalry.  The  pro- 
cession marched  through  the  centre  of 
the  square.  The  music,  consisting  of  all 
the  bands  of  the  army,  moved  in  front. 
The  managers,  with  favors  of  blue  and 
white  ribbons  on  their  breasts,  followed 
next  in  order.  The  general,  the  admiral, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company,  proceeded 
promiscuously. 

In  front  appeared  Wharton's  large  and 
elegant  mansion,  which  bounded  the  view 
through  a  vista  formed  by  two  triumphal 
arches  erected  at  proper  intervals  in  a 
line  with  the  landing-place.  Two  pavil- 
ions, with  rows  of  benches  rising  one 
above  another,  and  serving  as  the  "ad- 
vanced wings"  (as  Andre,  in  his  military 
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phrase,  describes  them)  of  the  first  tri- 
umphal arch,  received  the  ladies;  while 
the  gentlemen  arranged  themselves  in 
convenient  order  on  each  side.  On  the 
front  seat  of  each  pavilion  were  placed 
seven  of  the  principal  young  ladies  of  the 
country,  dressed  in  Turkish  habits,  and 
wearing  in  their  turbans  the  favors  with 
which  they  designed  to  reward  the  sev- 
eral knights  who  were  to  contend  in  their 
honor. 

These  arrangements  were  hardly  com- 
pleted, when  the  sound  of  trumpets  was 
heard  at  a  distance ;  and  soon  a  band  of 
knights,  dressed  in  ancient  habits  of  white 
and  red  silk,  and  mounted  on  noble  gray 
horses,  richly  caparisoned  in  trappings  of 
the  same  colors,  entered  the  lists,  attend- 
ed by  their  esquires  on  foot,  in  suitable 
apparel,  in  the  following  order:  four  trum- 
peters, properly  habited,  their  trumpets 
decorated  with  small  pendent  banners ;  a 
herald,  in  his  robe  of  ceremony,  with  a 
device  of  his  band  on  it,  consisting  of  two 
white  roses  intertwined,  with  the  motto, 
"  We  drop  ivhen  separated'.''  Lord  Cathcart, 
mounted  on  a  superb  horse  led  by  grooms, 
appeared  as  chief  of  these  knights.  Two 
young  black  slaves,  with  sashes  and  draw- 
ers of  blue  and  white  silk,  wearing  large 
silver  clasps  round  their  necks  and  arms, 
their  breasts  and  shoulders  bare,  held  his 
stirrups.  On  his  right  and  left  walked 
his  two  esquires,  one  bearing  his  lance 
and  the  other  his  shield,  upon  which  was 
the  device  of  Cupid  riding  a  lion,  with 
the  motto, "  Surmounted  by  Lover  His  lord- 
ship appeared  in  honor  of  Miss  Auchmuty. 
Then  followed  his  six  knights,  each  splen- 
didly accoutred  and  mounted,  accompa- 
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nied  by  his  esquire  bearing  his  shield,  and 
prepared  to  do  service  for  his"  lady  e  love." 
Among  these  "Knights  of  the  Blended 
Rose"  appeared  Andre  himself,  then  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  captain,  with  his  youth- 
ful brother,  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army. 

After  the  knights  had  rode  up  and 
made  the  circuit  of  the  square,  they  sa- 
luted the  ladies  as  they  passed  before  the 
pavilions,  and  then  ranged  themselves  in 
a  line  with  the  seat  of  the  dames  of  the 
"Blended  Rose,"  whose  pre-eminent  beau- 
ty, wit,  and  accomplishments,  they  were 
prepared  to  prove  by  their  arms,  as  their 
herald  declared,  against  all  who  should 
dare  to  deny  them.  Three  times  the  chal- 
lenge was  sounded.  At  the  third,  a  her- 
ald, with  four  trumpeters,  dressed  in  black 
and  orange,  galloped  into  the  lists.  He 
was  met  by  the  herald  of  the  "  Blended 
Rose,"  and,  after  a  brief  parley,  he  of  the 
"  Knights  op  the  Burning  Mountain"  loud- 
ly sounded  his  trumpet,  and  proclaimed 
defiance  to  the  challenge,  declaring  that 
the  knights  of  the  "Burning  Mountain" 
came  to  disprove  by  deeds,  and  not  by 
words,  the  vainglorious  assertions  of  the 
knights  of  the  "  Blended  Rose." 

The  knights  of  the  "  Burning  Mount- 
ain"  now  rode  in,  headed  by  their  chief. 
Each  had  his  squire,  shield,  and  device, 
and  was  ready  to  do  service  for  his  espe- 
cial dame.  They,  having  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  lists,  and  their  obeisance  to 
all  the  ladies,  reined  up  their  horses  defi- 
antly in  front  of  the  knights  of  the  "Blend- 
ed Rose."  The  chief  of  the  latter  then 
threw  down  his  gauntlet,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  taken  up  by  the  esquire  of 
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the  chief  of  the  "Burning  Mountain." 
Each  knight  now  took  his  lance  and  shield 
from  his  esquire ;  and  the  two  opposing 
bands,  after  making  a  general  salute  to 
each  other  by  a  graceful  movement  of 
their  lances,  turned  to  take  their  career, 
and,  encountering  in  full  gallop,  shivered 
their  spears.  In  the  second  and  third  en- 
counters they  discharged  their  pistols.  In 
the  fourth  they  fought  with  their  swords. 
At  length  the  two  chiefs,  spurring  for- 
ward into  the  centre,  engaged  furiously 
in  single  combat,  till  the  marshal  of  the 
field  rushed  in  between  the  champions, 
and  declared  that  the  fair  damsels  of  the 
"Blended  Rose"  and  "Burning;  Mount- 
ain"  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
proofs  of  love  and  the  signal  feats  of  val- 
or given  by  their  respective  knights,  and 
commanded  them,  as  they  prized  the  fu- 
ture favors  of  their  mistresses,  that  they 
would  instantly  desist  from  further  com- 
bat. Obedience  being  paid  to  this  order, 
the  chiefs  joined  their  respective  array 
of  knights. 

A  passage  being  now  opened  between 
the  two  pavilions,  the  knights,  preceded 
by  their  squires  and  the  bands  of  music, 
rode  through  the  first  triumphal  arch, 
and  arrayed  themselves  to  the  right  and 
left.  This  arch  was  erected  in  honor  of 
Lord  Howe.  It  presented  two  fronts,  in 
the  Tuscan  order.  The  pediment  was 
adorned  with  various  naval  trophies,  and 
at  the  top  was  the  figure  of  Neptune,  with 
a  trident  in  his  right  hand.  In  a  niche 
on  each  side  stood  a  sailor  with  a  drawn 
cutlass.  Three  plumes  of  feathers  were 
placed  on  the  summit  of  each  wing,  and 
in  the  entablature  was  a  Latin  inscription, 


saying  that  praise  was  his  due,  but  that 
his  soul  was  above  praise.  From  this 
arch  led  an  avenue  three  hundred  feet 
long  and  thirty-four  broad,  lined  on  each 
side  with  troops;  while  beyond  all  the 
colors  of  the  army  were  planted  at  prop- 
er intervals,  between  which  the  knights 
and  squires  took  their  stations.  The  bands 
struck  up  a  succession  of  martial  tunes, 
and  the  procession  then  moved  forward. 
The  ladies,  in  their  Turkish  habits,  led 
the  way ;  and,  as  they  passed,  they  were 
saluted  by  the  knights,  who  dismounted 
and  joined  them.  Thus  the  whole  com- 
pany passed  through  a  second  triumphal 
arch  into  the  garden  which  fronted  the 
"  Wharton  mansion." 

The  second  arch,  like  the  first,  was  of 
the  Tuscan  order,  and  was  dedicated  to 
Sir  William  Howe.  On  the  interior  part 
of  the  pediment  was  painted  a  plume  of 
feathers,  and  various  military  trophies. 
At  the  top  stood  the  figure  of  Fame,  and 
in  the  entablature  was  this  Latin  inscrip- 
tion :  "I,  bono,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocat ;  Ipede 

faiisto  :  Go,  GOOD  ONE,  WHERE  THY  VIRTUE 
SHALL    CALL    THEE;    MAY    PROSPERITY    ATTEND 

thy  steps  !"  On  the  right-hand  pillar  was 
placed  a  bomb,  and  on  the  left  a  flaming 
heart.  The  front  of  the  arch  next  to  the 
house  was  covered  with  fireworks,  ar- 
ranged in  ornamental  forms,  ready  to  be 
fired  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

From  the  garden  a  flight  of  steps  cov- 
ered with  carpet  led  to  a  spacious  hall, 
which  was  adorned  with  panelling  paint- 
ed in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,  cleverly 
executed  by  Captain  Andre  himself,  who 
had  transferred  his  brush  from  the  canvas 
of  the  theatre  to  the  walls  of  the  Whar- 
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ton  house  for  this  grand  occasion.  In  the 
hall  and  in  the  adjoining  apartments  were 
prepared  tea,  lemonade,  and  other  cooling 
drinks,  to  which  the  company  seated  them- 
selves according  to  the  comfortable  prac- 
tice of  those  good  old-fashioned  times. 
While  they  were  thus  regaling  them- 
selves, the  knights  came  in,  and  on  bend- 
ed knees  received  their  favors  from  their 
respective  ladies. 

There  was  one  apartment  of  the  man- 
sion especially  devoted  to  the  most  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  that  time.  Here  was 
the  faro-table  ;  and,  as  if  mocking  at  their 
own  vice,  these  reckless  debauchees  had 
painted  on  a  panel  over  the  chimney,  so 
that  it  might  be  the  first  object  seen  on 
entering  the  room,  a  cornucopia,  filled  to 
overflowing;  with  flowers  of  the  richest 
colors,  while  over  the  door  of  exit  was 
represented  another,  which  was  shrunk, 
reversed,  and  emptied  !  Thus  was  sym- 
bolized the  doom  of  the  gamester,  who,  en- 
tering with  abundance,  was  destined  to 
go  away  empty  from  that  fatal  hall. 

Above  these  lower  apartments  were 
ball  and  refreshment  rooms,  illuminated 
with  hundreds  of  wax-lights,  hung  with 
rose-colored  drapery,  painted  with  grace- 
ful forms  and  rich  devices,  festooned  with 
wreaths  of  natural  flowers,  and  all  reflect- 
ed brilliantly  from  the  numerous  mirrors 
on  the  walls.  The  ball  was  opened  by 
the  knights  and  their  ladies,  and  the  dance 
was  kept  up  until  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
windows  were  thrown  open  on  that  warm 
spring  night,  and  a  magnificent  bouquet 
of  rockets  began  the  display  of  fireworks, 
which  had  been  prepared  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Captain  Montressor,  the  chief- 
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As  the  rockets  shot  into  the 
air,  and  the  fire-balloons  burst  into  a  blaze 
of  light,  the  interior  of  the  triumphal  arch 
was  illuminated.  The  military  trophies 
shone  out  resplendently  in  variegated  col- 
ors ;  and  Fame  appeared  at  the  summit, 
spangled  with  stars,  and  blowing  from  her 
trumpet  in  letters  of  light,  "Les  lauriers 
sont  immortels :  His  laurels  are  immortal." 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  sup- 
per was  announced ;  and  large 
folding-doors,  until  this  moment  artfully 
hidden,  were  suddenly  thrown  open,  dis- 
covering a  magnificent  saloon  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  by  forty,  and  twenty- 
two  feet  in  height,  with  three  alcoves  on 
each  side,  which  served  as  sideboards.  The 
ceiling  was  the  segment  of  a  circle  ;  and 
the  sides  were  painted  of  a  light  straw- 
color,  with  vine-leaves  and  festoons  of 
flowers,  some  in  a  bright,  some  in  a  dark- 
ish green.  Fifty-six  large  pier-glasses,  or- 
namented with  green-silk  artificial  flow- 
ers and  ribbons ;  one  hundred  branches, 
with  three  lights  in  each,  trimmed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  mirrors ;  eighteen 
lustres,  each  with  twenty-four  lights,  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  and  ornamented 
as  the  branches ;  three  hundred  wax-ta- 
pers, disposed  along  the  supper-tables ; 
four  hundred  and  thirty  covers ;  twelve 
hundred  dishes ;  twenty-four  black  slaves 
in  oriental  dresses,  with  silver  collars  and 
bracelets,  ranged  in  two  lines,  and  bend- 
ing to  the  ground  as  the  general  and  the 
admiral  approached  the  saloon,  formed 
together  "  the  most  brilliant  assemblage 
of  gay  objects,  and  appearing  at  once  as 
we  entered  by  an  easy  descent,"  wrote 
Captain  Andre,  in  his  glowing  account  of 
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the  scene,  "  exhibited  a  coup  d'ceii  beyond 
description  magnificent." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  ban- 
quet, the  herald  of  the  "  Blended 
Rose,"  habited  in  his  robes  of  ceremony, 
and  attended  by  his  trumpeters,  entered 
the  saloon,  and  proclaimed  the  health  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  fami- 
ly ;  the  army  and  the  navy,  with  their  re- 
spective commanders ;  the  knights  and 
their  ladies;  and  the  ladies  in  general — ■ 
each  of  the  toasts  being  followed  by  a 
flourish  of  music.  After  supper,  the  dan- 
cing was  resumed,  and  was  kept  up  until 
four  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  ladies  present  on  the  occasion  were 
all  Americans,  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Auchmuty,  the  subsequent  bride  of  Cap- 
tain Montressor.  They  became  memora- 
ble ever  after  as  the  " Mischianza  ladies" 
and  a  rigid  patriotism  frowned  awhile  up- 
on them,  but  it  soon  yielded  to  the  smiles 
of  beauty ;  and  Americans,  in  their  pro- 
verbial gallantry  toward  the  other  sex, 
forgot  all  distinctions  between  "tory"  and 
"  whig."  Miss  Shippen,  one  of  the  fairest 
damsels  of  the  Mischianza,  became  after- 
ward the  dashing  bride  of  General  Ar- 
nold.  Miss  Franks,  rendered  famous  by 
General  Charles  Lee's  witty  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her,  was  the  reigning  belle  on 
the  occasion.     She  attracted  all  by  the 


blaze  of  her  beauty,  only  to  wither  them 
in  the  fire  of  her  wit.  "  Give  us  '■Britons, 
strike  home !' "  shouted  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
to  the  musicians.  "The  commander-in- 
chief  has  made  a  mistake,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Franks;  he  meant  to  say, 'Britons — go 
home  r "  She  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  beaten  only  once  in  those  martial 
daj's,  in  the  war  of  words,  which  she  was 
ever  ready  to  wage  with  whig  or  tory, 
general  or  subaltern,  and  then  by  that 
old  campaigner,  in  the  letter  to  which  al- 
lusion has  been  made,  and  which  she  re- 
ceived with  anger,  a  sure  sign  of  defeat. 
"Paine,"  observes  Lossing,  "in  one  of 
the  numbers  of  his  paper  called  '  The  Cri- 
sis,'gave  a  laughable  account  of  this  farce" 
(of  the  Mischianza).  "Alluding  to  Gen- 
eral Howe,  he  says, '  He  bounces  off,  with 
his  bombs  and  burning  hearts  set  upon 
the  pillars  of  his  triumphant  arch,  which, 
at  the  proper  time  of  the  show,  burst  out 
with  a  shower  of  squibs  and  crackers,  and 
other  fireworks,  to  the  delight  and  amaze- 
ment of  Miss  Craig,  Miss  Chew,  Miss  Red- 
man, and  all  the  other  misses,  dressed  out 
as  the  fair  damsels  of  the  Blended  Rose, 
and  of  the  Burning  Mountain,  for  this 
farce  of  knight-errantry.'  How  strange 
that  such  sensible  men  as  these  two  com- 
manders were,  should  have  consented  to 
receive  such  gross  adulation !" 
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1778. 


There  were  not  only  the  trials  of 
the  command  of  an  army  of  fam- 
ishing soldiers,  constantly  on  the  verge 
of  mutiny,  to  which  their  crying  wants 
provoked  and  almost  justified  them  in 
yielding,  to  perplex  the  head  and  wound 
the  heart  of  Washington;  he  was  now 
tormented  by  the  stings  of  scandal,  and 
harassed  by  the  opposition  of  the  factions 
in  the  army  and  in  Congress.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief had  lon«;  been  conscious 
that  there  were  some  who  were  disposed 
to  depreciate  his  military  character,  and 
elevate  their  own  at  his  expense.  He 
saw  that  General  Gates,  forgetful  of  his 
old  friendship,  and  though  bound  to  him 
by  every  tie  of  gratitude,  had  become  dis- 
affected, and  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
wounding  his  sensibilities  and  thwarting 
his  purposes.  Gates  was  a  vain  man,  and 
his  triumph  at  •Saratoga,  and  the  flatte- 
ries which  followed,  seem  to  have  raised 
him  to  such  a  giddy  height  in  his  own 
esteem,  that  his  head  turned.  After  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  ordinary  courtesy 
should  have  impelled  General  Gates  to 
write  to  Washington,  but  he  was  guilty 


of  the  indignity  of  neglecting  this  obvi- 
ous duty.  The  commander-in-chief,  with 
conscious  dignity,  either  left  these  marks 
of  disrespect  and  indications  of  opposition 
unnoticed,  or  remarked  upon  them  as  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  high  trust  and 
position.  When,  however,  he  discovered 
that  his  enemies  were  seriously  organi- 
zing into  a  party  to  overthrow  him,  and 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
he  was  resolved  to  check  them,  if  not  for 
his  own  sake,  yet  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
which  he  loved  too  much  to  expose  to  the 
mercy  of  such  guides. 

The  first  notice  which  the  general-in- 
chief  deigned  to  take  of  the  intrigues  of 
his  enemies,  was  this  note  from  him  to 
General  Conway :  — 

"Camp,  Nov.  16,  1777. 

"  Sir  :  A  letter  which  I  received  last 
night  contained  the  following  paragraph : 

" e  In  a  letter  from  General  Conway  to 
General  Gates,  he  says, "  Heaven  has  deter- 
mined to  save  your  country,  or  a  weak  general 
and  bad  counsellors  ivoidd  have  mined  it" ' 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  George  Washington." 
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General  Conway,  on  the  receipt  of  this, 
without  denying  the  words  which  were 
attributed  to  him,  strove  immediately,  by 
letter,  or  an  interview  with  the  command- 
er-in-chief, to  explain  them  away;  but  the 
result  was  so  unsatisfactory,  that,  appa- 
rently in  conscious  guilt,  he  offered  his 
resignation.  This  was  not  accepted,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  and  near  the 
close  of  the  year  1777,  Conway 
was  appointed  inspector-general 
of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral. The  bitterest  opponent  of  Wash- 
ington was  thus  elevated  by  Congress  to 
this  high  position  even  after  his  intrigues 
asrainst  the  commander-in-chief  had  be- 
come  known,  and  when  Washington  had 
already  (before  he  was  aware  of  Conway's 
personal  attacks  upon  him)  written  these 
words  while  the  question  was  being  agi- 
tated months  before  about  such  an  ap- 
pointment: "It  will  be  as  unfortunate  a 
measure  as  ever  was  adopted ;  I  may  add, 
and  I  think  with  truth,  that  it  will  give  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  existence  of  the  army." 

The  faction  opposed  to  Washington, 
however,  was  now  in  the  ascendant  in 
Congress.  A  board  of  war  was  appoint- 
ed, in  which  those  suspected  of  intrigues 
against  the  commander-in-chief  formed 
the  majority,  and  were  the  most  promi- 
nent members.  General  Gates  became 
president;  General  Mifflin,  supposed  to 
be  leagued  with  Gates  and  Conway  in  an 
effort  to  supplant  Washington,  and  place 
one  of  the  three  in  the  chief  command, 
was  a  member ;  Timothy  Pickering,  late 
adjutant-general,  Joseph  Trumbull,  the 
former  commissary,  and  Eichard  Peters, 
composed  the  rest  of  the  new  board.    Si- 


multaneously with  the  creation  of  this 
board,  Conway  received  his  appointment 
as  inspector-general,  with  the  rank  of 
major-general,  and  was  thus  promoted 
above  all  the  brigadiers  of  older  date ! 
The  army,  by  whom  Washington  was  be- 
loved above all,became  indignant, and  the 
officers  and  soldiers  freely  denounced  the 
faction  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare controlled  the  action  of  Congress, 
to  the  injury  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.  But  faction  continued  awhile 
to  govern  that  body,  and  some  of  its  mem- 
bers strove  by  secret  as  well  as  by  open 
means  to  accomplish  their  partisan  ends. 
Anonymous  letters  were  written  to  the 
governors  of  the  states  and  to  the  officials 
of  Congress,  to  sound  them  and  to  gain 
them  over,  by  attacks  upon  the  military 
conduct  of  Washington  and  his  favorite 
officers,  by  laudatory  accounts  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  Gates,  and  of  the  ability  of  that 
general  and  his  friends. 

The  letter  of  Washington  to  Conway, 
however,  brought  the  Avhole  intrigue  to 
an  issue ;  and  when  the  army  and  the 
country  showed  their  indignation  at  this 
attempt  to  destroy  the  character  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  there  was  not  one  of 
those  suspected  who  was  not  anxious  to 
clear  himself  of  all  suspicion  of  being  a 
participator  in  the  disreputable  scheme. 
On  hearing  of  Washington's  letter  to  Con- 
way, General  Gates  at  first  seemed  only 
eager  to  discover  the  person  who  had  be- 
trayed his  confidence ;  but  when  popular 
indignation  was  excited,  his  subsequent 
efforts,  in  the  course  of  which  he  wrote 
several  prevaricating  and  contradictory 
letters  to  Washington,  were  directed  tow- 
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arc!  explaining  the  offensive  passage  quo- 
ted, which,  having  been  repeated  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  may  not  have  been 
literally  given,  though  it  is  now  general- 
ly believed  to  have  presented  the  spirit 
of  the  original  words. 

Wilkinson,  who  was  a  heedless,  loqua- 
cious youth,  at  that  time,  and  much  given 
to  vaunting  his  intimacy  with  the  then 
"great  man"  of  the  clay  (General  Gates), 
was  the  one  to  whom  was  traced  the 
abuse  of  confidence  of  which  Gates  so 
strongly  complained.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  Wilkinson  was  sent  to  Conoress, 
to  present  Gates's  report  of  his  triumph 
at  Saratoga.  In  the  course  of  his  jour- 
ney, his  progress  was  so  slow  (whether 
from  a  desire  of  prolonging  the  glory  re- 
flected upon  him  by  his  message,  or  from 
the  mere  distractions  of  pleasure  natural 
to  youth),  that  when  it  was  proposed  in 
Congress,  upon  his  arrival,  that  a  sword 
should  be  voted  him  as  the  bearer  of  such 
good  news,  Doctor  Witherspoon,  then  a 
member,  shrewdly  observed  in  his  native 
Scotch,  "I think  yell  better  gie  the  lad  a  pair 
o'  spurs !"  While  Wilkinson  was  leisurely 
pursuing  his  way,big  with  the  importance 
of  his  commission,  he  put  up  at  Heading, 
in  Pennsylvania.  But  we  shall  let  him 
tell  his  own  story  :  — 

"  I  arrived,"  says  Wilkinson, "  the  even- 
ing of  the  27th  [of  October],  and  was  vis- 
ited by  General  Mifflin,  with  whom  I  had 
been  acquainted  at  the  siege  of  Boston. 
He  wished  me  to  take  tea  with  him,  and 
I  found  two  eastern  members  of  Congress 
at  his  house.  I  was  minutely  questioned 
by  them  respecting  the  military  opera- 
tions in  the  North;  General  Washington's 


misfortunes  were  strictured  severely  by 
them,  and  General  Conway's  criticisms 
again  mentioned.  General  Mifflin  ap- 
peared exceedingly  despondent,  and  ob- 
served that  he  considered  the  insurance 
of  buildings  at  Beading  against  the  dep- 
redations of  the  enemy  worthy  reflection. 

"  This  evening  it  began  to  rain,  and  the 
next  day  it  fell  in  torrents.  Lord  Stir- 
ling was  confined  at  this  village  [Read- 
ing], in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse  ;  and  being  myself  detained  by  the 
weather,  for  I  dared  not  ride  in  the  rain, 
I  consented  at  his  earnest  request  to  take 
a  pot-luck  dinner  with  him,  and  was  hap- 
py to  meet  my  friend  Major  Monroe  (af- 
terward president),  in  capacity  of  aid-de- 
camp to  his  lordship.  With  a  noble  de- 
portment and  dignified  manners,  Lord 
Stirling  combined  sound  education  and 
respectable  talents.  I  speak  of  his  foibles 
with  reluctance,  for  he  was  an  officer  of 
conspicuous  gallantry.  His  addictions 
were  notorious,  and  his  fondness  for  a 
long  set  not  the  least  remarkable,  for  no 
man  could  be  more  strongly  disposed  to 
fight  his  battles  over  again.  The  earl 
had  another  aid-de-camp,  by  the  name  of 
M'Williams,  whom  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. 

"We  dined  agreeably,  and  I  did  not 
get  away  from  his  lordship  before  mid- 
night, the  rain  continuing  to  pour  down 
without  intermission.  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  his  lordship  fought  over  the  bat- 
tle of  Long  island  in  detail,  and  favored 
me  with  recitals  of  all  the  affairs  in  which 
he  had  subsequently  performed  a  part ; 
and  I  reciprocated  information  of  such 
transactions  in  the  North  as  could  inter- 
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est  or  amuse  him.  The  conversation  was 
too  copious  and  diffuse  for  me  to  have 
charged  my  memory  with  particulars,  and 
from  the  circumstances  of  it  was  confi- 
dential." 

His  lordship,  notwithstanding  his  "  ad- 
dictions," did  not  seem  on  that  occasion 
to  have  poured  down  wine  of  sufficient 
potency  to  steal  away  his  brains ;  for  his 
memory  remained  in  such  full  possession, 
that  he  distinctly  recollected  that  Wilkin- 
son had  said  that  General  Gates  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  in  which  were  these  words, 
written  by  Conway :  "  Heaven  has  deter- 
mined to  save  your  country,  or  a  weak 
general  and  bad  counsellors  would  have 
ruined  it."  The  earl  immediately  wrote 
the  words  down,  and  sent  them  to  Wash- 
ington, with  his  authority ;  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, as  we  have  seen,  sent 
them  back  to  Conwaj7,  and  thus  brought 
the  "  Conivay  cabal"  (as  it  has  been  called) 
to  light,  and  subsequent  dishonor. 

Wilkinson  was  provoked  at  being  dis- 
covered as  the  cause  of  the  excitement 
which  ensued,  and  being  made  the  object 
of  the  indignation  of  his  patron,  General 
Gates.  In  the  fretting  of  his  youthful 
spirit,  he  declared,  "  My  lord  shall  bleed 
for  his  conduct !"  but  he  first  determined 
that  the  blood  of  Gates  should  flow,  the 
general  having  denounced  him  in  strong 
terms  for  his  abuse  of  confidence.  A  chal- 
lenge was  given  and  accepted,  and  the 
preliminaries  for  the  duello  were  all  ar- 
ranged, when  Wilkinson,  according  to  his 
own  report  of  the  occurrence,  being  fully 
armed  and  accompanied  by  his  seconds, 
on  proceeding  to  the  ground,  was  called 
aside  by  Captain  Stoddert,  and  informed 


that  General  Gates  desired  to  speak  with 
him. 

"I  expressed  my  astonishment,"  says 
Wilkinson,  "  and  observed  it  was  impos- 
sible. He  replied,  with  much  agitation  : 
'  For  God's  sake,  be  not  always  a  fool ! 
Come  along,  and  see  him !'  Struck  with 
the  manner  of  my  friend,  I  inquired  where 
the  general  was.  He  answered, '  In  the 
street, near  the  door.'  The  surprise  robbed 
me  of  circumspection.  I  requested  Colo- 
nel Ball  [his  second]  to  halt,  and  followed 
Captain  Stoddert.  I  found  General  Gates 
unarmed  and  alone,  and  was  received  with 
tenderness  but  manifest  embarrassment. 
He  asked  me  to  walk,  turned  into  a  back 
street,  and  we  proceeded  in  silence  till 
we  passed  the  buildings,  when  he  burst 
into  tears,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
asked  me  how  I  could  think  he  wished 
to  injure  me.  I  was  too  deeply  affected 
to  speak,  and  he  relieved  my  embarrass- 
ment hj  continuing :  'I injure  you?  It 
is  impossible  !  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
injuring  my  own  child.'  This  language 
not  only  disarmed  me,  but  awakened  all 
my  confidence  and  all  my  tenderness." 
Wilkinson  went  away  satisfied,  but  still 
bent  upon  carrying  out  his  bloody  de- 
signs against  Lord  Stirling. 

Wilkinson  wrote  a  letter  to  his  lord- 
ship, in  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  deny 
having  quoted  the  words  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, although  in  his  explanations  with 
Gates  he  appeared  to  be  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  having  done  so,  but  merely  re- 
quired from  Stirling  a  statement  that  the 
conversation  he  had  published  "passed 
in  a  private  company  during  a  convivial 
hour."     The  earl  could  not  refuse  so  rea- 
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sonable  a  request,  and  readily  certified  to 
the  fact;  which  was  so  satisfactory,  that 
it  not  only  proved  a  balm  to  the  wound 
of  Wilkinson's  nice  sensibility,  but  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  mischief  threatening  his 
lordship. 

General  Conway  was  deemed  the  main 
instigator  of  these  disgraceful  intrigues 
against  Washington ;  and  the  country 
soon  began  to  discover,  as  the  command- 
er-in-chief had  predicted,  that  he  was  "a 
secret  enemy,  or,  in  other  words,  a  dan- 
gerous incendiary."  Sustained  by  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress,  Conway  enjoyed  a 
short  triumph ;  but,  as  he  became  inso- 
lent and  overbearing  in  success,  he  soon 
disgusted  even  those  who  had  been  his 
warmest  friends.  Not  satisfied  with  wri- 
ting letters  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
which  the  latter  did  not  hesitate  to  term 
"impertinent,"  demanding  the  command 
of  a  division  in  the  army,  he  ventured  to 
complain  to  Congress  of  ill  treatment, 
and  to  offer  his  resignation,  in  such  terms 
of  contemptuous  disrespect,  that  even  his 
friends  did  not  oppose  the  vote  that  it 
should  be  accepted.  Conway  himself  was 
sorely  displeased  at  being  taken  at  his 
word,  and  afterward  strove,  by  letter  and 
personal  interview,  to  withdraw  his  resig- 
nation, but  without  effect.  Without  em- 
ployment, he  still  lingered  in  America, 
venting  his  spleen  upon  Washington  and 
his  army,  when  he  was  called  to  account 
by  General  Caclwallader.  A  duel  was  the 
consequence ;  and  Conway  received  the 
ball  of  his  antagonist,  which  passed  into 
his  mouth  and  through  the  upper  part  of 
his  neck,  in  its  course  justly  lacerating 
that  "unruly  member"  which  had  villified 
78 


the  character  and  motives  of  the  oreat 
chief.  He  believed  himself  to  be  a  dying 
man,  and  had  the  grace  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Washington  :  — 

"  Sir  :  I  find  myself  just .  able  to  hold 
the  pen  during  a  few  minutes,  and  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sincere 
grief  for  having  done,  written,  or  said  any- 
thing disagreeable  to  your  excellency. 
My  career  will  soon  be  over ;  therefore 
justice  and  truth  prompt  me  to  declare 
my  last  sentiments.  You  are,  in  my  eyes, 
the  great  and  good  man.  May  you  long  en- 
joy the  love,  veneration,  and  esteem,  of 
these  states,  whose  liberties  you  have  as- 
serted by  your  virtues. 

"  I  am, 

"  With  the  greatest  respect,  &c, 
"Thomas  Conway." 

The  wounded  general,  however,  sur- 
vived his  injuries,  and  returned  to  France, 
his  adopted  country  ;  leaving  behind  him, 
as  an  immortality  of  dishonor  in  America, 
the  ill-favored  association  of  his  name 
with  the  disreputable  "  Conway  cabal" 

Toward  spring,  the  aspect  of  the  Amer- 
ican camp  became  more  encouraging.  A 
committee  of  Congress  had  been  sent  to 
Valley  Forge,  to  confer  with  Washington 
upon  the  organization  of  a  better  system 
for  the  army.  The  commander-in-chief, 
in  conjunction  with  his  officers,  prepared 
a  document,  in  which  a  plan  of  reform 
was  laid  clown,  which  subsequently  was 
for  the  most  part  adopted.  There  was 
yet  much  suffering,  before  the  new  sys- 
tem could  be  thorough^  carried  out ;  but 
already  supplies  began  to  arrive,  and  the 
troops,  if  still  deprived  of  comforts,  were 
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no  longer  in  imminent  dread  of  frost  and 
famine. 

The  camp  was  also  enlightened  by  the 
arrival  of  some  distinguished  visiters. 
Mrs.  Washington  had  come  to  solace  with 
her  presence  the  trials  and  anxieties  of 
the  general,  and  was  cheerfully  submit- 
ting to  the  rude  hospitalities  of  the  log- 
huts  of  Valley  Forge.  General  Greene, 
Lord  Stirling, and  General  Knox,likewise 
had  their  wives  now  in  camp.  Bryan  Fair- 
fax, his  old  Virginia  friend  and  neighbor, 
who,  though  still  loyal  to  his  king,  did 
not  fail  to  show  his  warm  attachment  to 
the  American  general  by  a  cordial  visit 
on  his  way  from  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac to  New  York,  and  again  on  his  re- 
turn. General  Charles  Lee,  by  an  ex- 
change for  the  British  general  Prescott 
captured  on  Rhode  island),  was  now  re- 
instated in  his  old  position  as  second  in 
command,  and,  although  still  tenacious  of 
his  oddities,  was  observed  to  be  more  sub- 
dued in  the  exhibition  of  them.  Dunns; 
the  later  days  of  his  captivity  he  had  had 
little  to  complain  of  in  his  treatment.  He 
enjoyed,  as  he  tells  us,  the  full  liberty  of 
the  city  of  New  York  and  its  limits ;  had 
horses  at  his  command,  furnished  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  General  Robertson ; 
and  had  lodged  with  two  of  "  the  oldest 
and  warmest  friends"  he  had  in  the  world, 
Colonel  Butler  and  Colonel  Disney,  of  the 
forty-second  regiment.  With  this  taste 
of  the  conventional  comforts  of  life  and 
of  the  pleasures  of  society,  Lee  seemed 
temporarily  sweetened  to  a  better  humor, 
and  his  return  was  cordially  welcomed. 
He  soon  recurred,  however,  to  his  old  bit- 
terness of  temper. 


The  brawny  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  was 
also  restored  to  liberty,  and  was  flashing 
out, in  his  stormy  eloquence,  the  lightning 
of  his  indignation  against  the  tj^rants  of 
his  country.  He  found  ready  listeners, 
in  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  to  his  rude 
oratory  and  to  the  wondrous  story  he 
had  to  tell  of  his  strange  adventures  and 
daring  feats  during  his  long  captivity  and 
compulsory  travels.  He  was,  he  declared, 
ready  again  to  meet  the  foes  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  Washington  having  obtained  for 
him  a  colonel's  commission,  it  was  expect- 
ed that  he  would  still  have  remained  to 
do  doughty  deeds,  but  he  preferred  to 
return  to  his  adopted  country  (Vermont), 
where  he  lived  to  tell  over  and  over,  in 
swelling  words,  the  history  of  his  strange 
experience. 

The  }7oung marquis  Lafayette  had  been 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  camp. 
The  new  board  of  war,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  General  Gates,  had  proposed  an 
expedition  against  Canada.  This  was 
supposed  to  have  been  devised  for  the  es- 
pecial glory  of  the  "  Comvay  cabal ;"  and 
an  appointment  in  the  enterprise  was  of- 
fered to  the  }^oung  Frenchman,  with  the 
hope  of  securing  his  adhesion  to  that  fac- 
tion. Lafayette  accepted  the  offer — not, 
however,  until  he  had  consulted  Washing- 
ton—  and  soon  proved  that  all  attempts 
upon  his  fidelity  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  were  futile.  His  first  rebuke,  ad- 
ministered to  the  conspirators,  was  at 
Yorktown,  where  he  had  gone  to  receive 
from  Congress  his  instructions.  Here  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  "cabal,"  and  flat- 
tered by  every  possible  attention.  Dining 
with  General  Gates,  who  was  surrounded 
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by  a  circle  of  Ills  particular  friends  and 
admirers,  the  wine  passed  freely,  and,  as 
was  usual  in  those  days,  toasts  were  given. 
As  the  company  were  about  rising,  La- 
fayette filled  his  glass,  and,  reminding 
those  at  the  table  that  they  had  forgot- 
ten one  toast,  gave  deliberately,  "The 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  ar- 
mies." It  was  received  with  a  coolness 
which  proved  what  he  had  suspected  — 
that  he  was  not  surrounded  by  the  friends 
of  Washington. 

Lafayette,  however,  proceeded  on  his 
journey ;  but,  on  reaching  Albany,  where 
he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  at  least 
three  thousand  men  and  a  large  supply 
of  military  stores  were  in  readiness  for 
the  expedition  to  Canada,  he  met  with  a 
great  disappointment,  which  is  emphatic- 
ally described  in  his  letter  to  Washing- 
ton :  "  I  do  n't  believe,"  he  writes,  "  I  can 
find,  in  all,  twelve  hundred  men  fit  for 
duty,  and  the  greatest  part  of  these  are 
naked,  even  for  a  summer  campaign.  I 
was  to  find  General  Stark,  with  a  large 
body;  and,  indeed, General  Gates  told  me, 
'  General  Stark  ivitt  have  burned  the  fleet  be- 
fore your  arrival!  Well,  the  first  letter  I 
receive  in  Albany  is  from  General  Stark, 
who  wishes  to  know  what  number  of  men, 
from  where,  what  time,  and  for  what  ren- 
dezvous, I  desire  him  to  raise." 

The  young  marquis,  with  the  nice  sense 
of  ridicule  peculiar  to  a  cultivated  French- 
man, was  heartily  ashamed  of  the  affair, 
and,  with  rather  unnecessary  sensitive- 
ness, was  fearful  that  he  was  disgraced  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  for  the  failure  of 
an  expedition  so  fruitful  in  promise  but 
so  abortive  in  issue.     He  wrote  to  Wash- 


ington, expressing  his  anxieties,  and  re- 
ceived an  answer,  in  which  he  was  judi- 
ciously told  that  his  fears  respecting  his 
reputation  were  "  excited  by  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  sensibility."  The  young 
Frenchman  soon  returned  to  the  camp  at 
Valley  Forge,  where  he  resumed  his  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  the  army,  and  his 
frequent  intercourse  with  Washington,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  beloved. 

There  was  another  arrival  in  the  camp, 
of  more  importance  than  all.  It  was  that 
of  the  baron  Frederick  William  Augustus 
Steuben,  a  distinguished  Prussian  officer. 
An  old  aid-de-camp  of  the  great  Freder- 
ick, he  had  learned  and  practised  war  un- 
der the  first  military  tactician  of  Europe, 
and  now  came  with  a  singular  vicissitude 
to  impart  to  a  people  struggling  for  in- 
dependence the  lessons  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  service  of  the  most  arbitra- 
ry of  kings.  Steuben's  repute  in  Europe 
was  so  high,  that  crowned  heads  competed 
for  him  as  an  officer  in  their  armies.  The 
emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia both  liberally  bid  for  his  services ; 
and  he  was  created  grand  marshal  of  the 
court  of  Prince  Hohenzollern-Heckingen, 
and  lieutenant-general  and  knight  of  the 
order  of  Fidelity  under  the  prince-mar- 
grave of  Baden,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
other  dis;nities,  with  an  emolument  which 
amounted  to  about  three  thousand  dollars 
annualty,  when  he  resolved  upon  going 
to  America. 

While  visiting  Paris,  the  baron  listened 
with  interest  to  the  accounts  which  he 
heard  from  the  French  ministers  of  the 
American  cause,  and  they  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  join  his  fortunes  with 
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it.  Franklin  and  Deane,  then  the  Ameri- 
can agents  in  France,  gladly  welcomed 
the  acquisition  of  the  baron,  from  whose 
thorough  practise  as  a  military  disciplina- 
rian they  expected  good  service  in  the 
training  of  the  loosely-ordered  American 
army,  and  gave  him  strong  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation. The  versatile  Beaumar- 
chais,  the  author  of  "Figaro" — by  turns 
watchmaker,  playwright,  courtier,  and 
financier — was  just  then,  while  perform- 
ing in  the  last  capacity,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  French  court,  supplying  the 
United  States  with  money  and  military 
stores.  Under  the  assumed  mercantile 
names  of"  Roderique,  Hotales,  and  Com- 
pany," the  ever-active  Beaumarchais  had 
got  ready  a  ship  and  a  cargo  for  his  cus- 
tomers in  America,  and  he  now  offered 
the  baron  Steuben  a  passage.  Le  Heurenx 
(for  that  was  the  well-omened  name  of 
the  vessel)  made  a  rough  and  dangerous 
voyage,  but  finally  landed  the  baron  in 
safety  at  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1777.  On  his 
arrival,  he  sent  forward  his  letters  from 
Franklin  and  Deane,  with  one  from  him- 
self, to  Washington:  — 

"  The  object  of  my  greatest  ambition," 
wrote  the  baron,  "  is  to  render  your  coun- 
try all  the  service  in  my  power,  and  to 
deserve  the  title  of  a  citizen  of  America, 
by  fighting  for  the  cause  of  your  liberty. 
If  the  distinguished  ranks  in  which  I  have 
served  in  Europe  should  be  an  obstacle, 
I  had  rather  serve  under  your  excellency 
as  a  volunteer  than  to  be  an  object  of  dis- 
content among  such  deserving;  officers  as 
have  already  distinguished  themselves 
among  you. 


"  I  could  say,  moreover,  were  it  not  for 
fear  of  offending  your  modesty,  that  your 
excellency  is  the  onl y  person  under  whom, 
after  having;  served  under  the  king;  of 
Prussia,  I  could  wish  to  pursue  an  art  to 
which  I  have  wholly  given  myself  up." 

Franklin,  in  his  letter,  spoke  warmly 
of  the  claims  of  Steuben.  "  He  goes  to 
America  with  a  true  zeal  for  our  cause, 
and  a  view  of  engaging;  in  it,  and  render- 
ing  it  all  the  service  in  his  power.  He 
is  recommended  to  us  by  two  of  the  best 
judges  of  military  merit  in  this  country, 
M.  le  cointe  de  Vergennes  and  M.  le  comte 
de  St.  Germain,  who  have  long  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  and  inter- 
est themselves  in  promoting  his  voj^age, 
from  the  full  persuasion  that  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  he  has  acquired  by 
twenty  years'  study  and  practice  in  the 
Prussian  school  may  be  of  great  use  in 
our  armies." 

Steuben,  on  presenting  himself  to  Con- 
gress, offered  his  services  as  a  volunteer, 
which  were  accepted  with  expressions  of 
acknowledgment  for  his  generous  disin- 
terestedness. He  then  proceeded  to  the 
camp  at  Valley  Forge.  The  baron  made 
a  favorable  first  impression  upon  Wash- 
ington, who  thus  wrote  :  "  He  appears  to 
be  much  of  a  gentleman,  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  a 
man  of  military  knowledge,  and  acquaint- 
ed with  the  world."  He  had  not  been 
many  days  in  camp,  when  Washington  so 
highly  appreciated  his  abilities,  that  lie 
recommended  Congress  to  appoint  him 
inspector-general  of  the  army,  an  office  to 
which  the  faction  had  raised  General  Con- 
way, but  who  never  fulfilled  its  duties. 
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The  baron  Steuben  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed inspector-general  of  the 
army,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  immediately  assumed  his 
new  position.  Other  inspectors  were  ap- 
pointed, subordinate  to  him.  Of  these 
were  Ternant  and  Fleury,  both  of  whom 
were  gallant  and  efficient  officers,  who 
had  been  disciplined  in  the  armies  of 
France,  and  who,  being  fair  English  schol- 
ars, were  enabled  to  act  as  interpreters 
to  the  baron,  of  whose  aid  in  this  respect 
he  stood  greatly  in  need,  as  his  own  Eng- 
lish vocabulary  was  as  yet  very  limited. 
Steuben  was  also  glad  to  avail  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  Captain  Walker,  who  un- 
derstood French,  and  whom  he  appointed 
his  .aid. 

The  baron,  with  his  portly  form,  his 
somewhat  venerable  appearance  (though 
he  was  but  forty-eight  years  of  age),  his 
rich  uniform,  his  splendid  diamond-and- 
gold  order  of  Fidelity  hanging  from  his 
neck,  and  his  military  formalities  of  man- 
ner, made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
raw  troops  whom  he  now  undertook  to 
teach  the  tactics  of  war.  He  was  a  rigid 
disciplinarian,  and  exacted  the  most  mi- 
nute obedience  to  orders.  His  scrutini- 
zing eye  was  everywhere  along  the  line, 
and  upon  each  soldier,  closely  inspecting 
every  position  and  every  article  of  accou- 
trement and  dress.  He  required  that  the 
musket  and  bayonet  should  exhibit  the 
brightest  polish ;  not  a  spot  of  rust,  or 
defect  in  any  part,  could  elude  his  vigi- 
lance. He  was  as  severe  in  his  exactions 
of  duty  from  the  officers  as  from  the  men. 
His  attention  was  directed  to  every  de- 
partment.    From    the    surgeons   he   re- 


quired lists  of  the  sick,  a  statement  of 
their  accommodations  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  did  not  hesitate  to  visit  the 
hospitals  himself. 

His  trials  may  well  be  conceived  to 
have  been  severe,  with  the  rude,  inde- 
pendent material  which  he  was  striving 
to  form  into  an  orderly  soldiery ;  and  on 
some  occasions  his  patience  and  his  vo- 
cabulary were  alike  exhausted.  "  Viens, 
Walker  ;  vien,  ion  ami,  curse  I  G—d  d — n  de 
gaucherie  of  dese  badaids !  je  ne  puis  plus 
— lean  curse  dem  no  more  /"  cried  out  the 
baron  one  day  to  Captain  Walker,  his  aid- 
de-camp,  when  the  stupidity  of  some  raw 
recruits  had  drawn  so  liberally  upon  his 
polyglott  vocabulary  of  oaths  as  to  leave 
him  destitute  of  resource. 

Severe,  however,  as  Steuben  was  as  a 
military  disciplinarian,  he  was  the  kindest 
of  human  creatures.  He  was  so  charita- 
ble, and  gave  away  his  money  so  freely, 
that  he  never  had  a  dollar  for  himself! 
Washington  said  that  if  any  specific  sum, 
however  large,  were  bestowed  upon  Steu- 
ben, his  generous  heart  would  keep  him 
poor,  and  he  would  die  a  beggar.  He 
was  simple  in  his  habits,  an  early  riser, 
and  a  moderate  man  at  the  table  ;  but  he 
was  so  socially  inclined,  that  he  always 
kept  open  house  for  all  who  came.  He 
was  so  generous,  that  he  was  known  to 
have  sold  his  watch,  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  sick  friend  ;  and  his  horse,  to  enter- 
tain a  guest!  He  was  only  careless  of 
his  own  interests;  and  while  his  own  ex- 
chequer was  empty,  and  his  accounts  in 
confusion,  he  was  so  regardful  of  the  pub- 
lic property  confided  to  his  trust,  that, 
while  inspector-general,  only  three  mus- 
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kets  were  found  deficient,  and  these  ac- 
counted for  in  his  return  to  the  war  de- 
partment. Before  his  appointment,  five 
thousand  muskets  were  always  the  allow- 
ance made  in  the  estimate  for  loss,  in  the 
number  actually  supplied. 


Steuben's  services  in  organizing  and 
drilling  the  American  army  were  so  great, 
that  the  regulars  who  had  been  formed 
under  his  eye  were  said  never  to  have 
been  beaten  in  a  fair  eno;a2;ement  with 


the 


enemy. 
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Few  occurrences,  of  a  strictly 
military  character,  took  place  while 
the  two  armies  were  in  winter-quarters. 
There  were,  however,  occasional  skirmish- 
es between  parties  sent  out  to  forage. 
Captain  Henry  Lee,  as  usual,  did  good 
service  with  his  light-horse,  and  cheered 
the  heart  of  Washington  (who  was  so 
much  attached  to  him)  by  his  frequent 
feats  of  gallantry.  While  stationed  with 
his  troop  of  cavalry  as  an  advanced  guard 
at  Derby,  Lee  was  attacked  by  a  party 
of  the  enemy's  dragoons,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred in  number,  who  endeavored  to  sur- 
prise him.  About  daybreak  they  made 
their  appearance.  Lee  was  on  the  alert, 
and  manned  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  large  stone-house  where  he  was  quar- 
tered. The  British  dragoons,  trusting  to 
their  vast  superiority  in  numbers,  attempt- 
ed to  force  their  way  into  the  building. 
The  contest  became  very  warm,  but  the 


spirit  of  Lee's  men  baffled  the  enemy, 
and  they  were  driven  off  from  the  house. 
They  made  an  attempt  to  carry  off  the 
horses,  but  they  were  also  forced  from 
the  stables,  without  being  able  to  take  a 
single  animal.  The  British  had  one  com- 
missioned officer,  a  sergeant,  and  three 
soldiers  wounded,  and  three  privates  ta- 
ken prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  four 
privates,  who  belonged  to  the  patrol- 
guard,  and  who,  being  stationed  outside 
of  the  building,  were  overpowered  while 
struggling  manfully  against  the  whole 
troop  of  dragoons.  A  sergeant  was  also 
taken  prisoner,  and  a  lieutenant  and  two 
soldiers  wounded. 

A  small  force  had  been  stationed  by 
Washington  during  the  winter  at  Tren- 
ton, to  keep  in  check  the  foraging-parties 
of  the  enemy.  While  Wayne  and  Count 
Pulaski  were  in  command  of  their  respect- 
ive troops  in  this  quarter,  three  thousand 
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British  crossed  the  Delaware  and  attempt- 
ed to  surround  them.  The  Americans, 
however,  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  har- 
assed the  enemy  severely  on  their  return 
across  the  ferry.  Pulaski  behaved  with 
great  daring  on  the  occasion,  and  during 
a  smart  skirmish  had  his  horse  wounded. 
After  the  British  returned  to  their  camp 
in  the  city,  General  Wayne  crossed  the 
Delaware,  laid  waste  the  forage  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Bucks  counties,  and  retired 
over  the  river,  driving  before  him  the 
horses  and  cattle. 

On  the  water,  too,  Captain  Barry,  of 
the  navy,  had  by  his  gallantry  won  a 
small  triumph.  Having  manned  four 
boats  at  Burlington,  in  New  Jersey,  he 
rowed  down  the  Delaware  with  muffled 
oars,  and  took  two  British  transports  and 
an  armed  schooner  by  surprise.  They 
were  from  Khode  Island,  and  bound  to 
Philadelphia.  The  transports  were  laden 
with  forage,  and  the  schooner  was  well 
mounted  with  four- pound  cannon  and 
howitzers.  The  exploit  was  gallantly  ex- 
ecuted, as  the  river  was  in  full  possession 
of  the  enemy's  ships.  Barry,  in  fact,  had 
no  sooner  seized  his  prizes,  than  he  was 
obliged  to  burn  one,  to  prevent  its  being 
retaken ;  and  "  I  fear  the  other,"  he  wrote 
to  Washington,  "  will  share  the  same  fate 
after  discharging  her;  but  I  am  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  schooner  at  all  events." 

There  was  another  affair  which  would 
probably  have  been  successful,  had  it  not 
been  concluded  that  "  the  play  was  not 
worth  the  candle."  While  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton was  in  command  in  New  York,  he 
occupied  the  house  of  Captain  Kennedy, 
of  the  British  navy,  near  the  "  Battery." 


General  Washington  had  learned  the  ex- 
act  position  of  all  the  approaches  to  the 
dwelling,  and  even  of  the  bedchamber  of 
Sir  Henry ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
him  off  Eight  or  ten  light  whale-boats, 
manned  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  Marble- 
head  seamen  (dressed  in  red,  that  they 
might  pass  for  British  soldiers),  were  to 
move  down  the  Hudson  with  muffled  oars 
from  the  Highlands  to  New  York,  where 
the  men  were  to  land  and  seize  the  Brit- 
ish general.  Everything  was  in  readiness 
for  carrying  out  the  enterprise,  which 
gave  every  promise  of  success,  when  Colo- 
nel Hamilton  took  occasion  to  ask  Wash- 
ington, "  Have  you  examined  the  conse- 
quences of  it?" — "In  what  respect?"  re- 
plied the  general.  "  Why,  it  has  occurred 
to  me,"  rejoined  Hamilton,  "  that  we  shall 
rather  lose  than  gain  by  removing  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  from  the  command  of  the 
British  army,  because  we  perfectly  un- 
derstand his  character ;  and,  by  taking 
him  off,  we  only  make  way  for  some  oth- 
er, perhaps  an  abler  officer,  whose  char- 
acter and  disposition  we  may  have  to 
learn."  The  good  sense  of  this  remark 
was  immediately  acknowledged  by  Wash- 
ington, and  the  scheme  abandoned. 

The  importance  of  holding  the  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson  was  never  disregard- 
ed; and,  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Clinton 
and  Montgomery,  it  was  determined  to 
select  some  other  position,  and  strongly 
fortify  it.  General  Putnam's  attention 
was  directed  to  this  important  matter, 
and  he,  together  with  the  Clintons  of  New 
York,  carefully  reconnoitred  the  banks  of 
the  river,  with  the  view  of  selecting  a 
proper  site  for  a  fort.     West  Point  was 
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deemed  most  eligible  by  them,  as  well  as 
by  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York ;  although  Radiere,  the  French  en- 
gineer, did  not  approve  of  the  site.  There 
was  some  delay  in  constructing  the  works 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  General 
Putnam  from  his  command  on  the  Hud- 
son. Brigadier-General  Parsons,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  succeeded  him  tempora- 
rily, not  feeling  authorized  to  act,  noth- 
ing was  done  until  the  arrival  of 
General  M'Dougall,  who  assumed 
the  command.  As  Radiere  had  objected 
to  the  site  of  West  Point,  which  it  was 
now  determined  to  fortify,  Kosciusko  was 
chosen  in  his  place  ;  and  the  works  were 
begun,  and  pushed  on  with  great  vigor. 
The  chief  redoubt,  constructed  of  logs 
and  embankments  of  earth,  was  finished 
before  the  month  of  May.  It  was  large, 
and  well  placed  upon  a  cliff  rising  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  water.  Fort 
Clinton  was  the  name  given  to  it,  in  hon- 
or of  the  governor  of  New  York.  There 
were  other  redoubts  planned  and  finally 
erected  upon  the  eminences  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, while  connected  with  the  works 
were  barracks  and  quarters  for  nearly  six 
hundred  men.  There  was  also  a  heavy 
chain  stretched  across  the  river,  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  vessels. 

Although  Sir  William  Howe  was  inac- 
tive with  the  main  body  of  the  British 
army  at  Philadelphia,  some  of  his  fora- 
ging-jDarties  showed  great  enterprise  and. 
alacrity.  Colonel  Mawhood  and  Major 
Simcoe,  with  the  corps  of  America  loyal- 
ists called,  the  "  Queen's  Rangers,"  made 
themselves  memorable  by  their  success- 
ful activity  at  Salem  and  at  Quintian  and 
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Hancock's  bridges.  "  They  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  their  petty  objects,"  snys  one 
of  their  own  historians.  u  The  fighting 
was  chiefly  for  hay  and  corn,  clothes  and 
blankets." 

As  it  was  rumored  that  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton (who  had  taken  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe)  was  about  to  evacuate  Phila- 
delphia, the  young  marquis  Lafayette  was 
detached  with  twenty-four  hundred  of  the 
choicest  of  the  American  troops  and  five 
fieldpieces,"  to  move,"  as  Washington  said, 
"  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill, for  restraining  the  enemy's  parties 
and  procuring  intelligence,  and  to  act  as 
circumstances  may  require." 

Lafayette  according^  marched  from 
headquarters,  and  took  post  at 
Barren  hill,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Schuylkill  river,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Valley  Forge. 
Here  his  troops  were  encamped  on  com- 
manding ground,  with  the  artillery  in 
front,  the  Schuylkill  and  rocky  precipices 
on  the  right  flank,  and  wooden  and  some 
strongly-built  stone  houses  on  the  left. 
In  advance  of  the  left  wing  was  posted 
Captain  M'Lane  with  his  compan}^,  and 
about  fifty  Indians.  On  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  Philadelphia,  videttes  and  pickets 
were  stationed ;  and  six  hundred  Penn- 
sylvania militia  were  ordered  to  watch 
those  which  led  to  Whitemarsh.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  left  of  the  en- 
campment was  a  church,  where  two  roads 
joined,  both  of  which  led  to  Valley  Forge, 
one  by  Matson's  ford  and  the  other  by 
Swedes'  ford,  leading  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill. 
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Early  on  the  second  morning 
after  encamping,  while  Lafay- 
ette was  conversing  with  a  young  girl, 
who  was  about  setting  out  for  Philadel- 
phia, to  collect  information,  under  the  pre- 
text of  visiting  her  relatives,  intelligence 
was  brought  to  him  that  some  cavalry, 
dressed  in  red,  had  been  seen  at  White- 
marsh.  The  marquis  was  expecting  some 
American  dragoons ;  and  at  first  he  in- 
ferred  that,  as  they  were  to  come  in  that 
direction,  those  reported  to  have  been 
seen  were  his  own  men.  To  make  sure, 
however,  he  sent  out  an  officer  to  recon- 
noitre, who  soon  returned  with  the  alarm- 
ing intelligence  that  one  column  of  the 
enemy  was  in  full  march  from  White- 
marsh  to  Swedes'  ford,  and  that  their 
front  had  already  gained  the  road  which 
led  from  Barren  hill  to  Valley  Forge ; 
while  another  column  was  approaching 
by  the  Philadelphia  road.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania militia,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch 
at  Whitemarsh,  had  shifted  their  position 
without  orders,  and  thus  exposed  Lafay- 
ette to  a  surprise. 

The  young  marquis  now  found  himself 
in  a  critical  position ;  but,  without  losing 
for  a  moment  his  presence  of  mind,  he 
calmly  yet  rapidly  set  about  extricating 
himself.  He  first  changed  the  front  of 
his  troops,  and,  having  so  disposed  them 
as  to  bring  them  under  the  cover  of  the 
woods  and  stone-houses,  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den attack  from  the  approaching  enemy, 
he  then  strove  to  seek  out  a  way  of  re- 
treat. The  direct  road  to  Valley  Forge, 
by  Swedes'  ford,  was  in  possession  of  a 
large  force  of  the  British.  The  only  route 
left  was  the  somewhat  circuitous  one  by 
7i) 


Matson's  ford.  This  wras  his  only  chance 
of  escape,  and  this  he  availed  himself  of. 
He  first  sent  off  the  advanced  guard,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Poor,  and 
followed  himself  with  the  rear. 

To  conceal  his  intention,  however,  from 
the  enemy,  who,  as  the  road  to  Matson's 
ford  wras  hidden  by  an  intervening  hill 
covered  with  trees,  could  not  see  the  re- 
treating Americans,  Lafayette  now  and 
then  despatched  small  parties  through  the 
woods  to  make  a  demonstration,  as  if  they 
were  heads  of  columns  marching-  to  an 
attack.  The  enemy  were  completely  de- 
ceived. General  Grant,  who  commanded 
the  detachment  of  British  advancing  in 
that  direction,  halted  and  prepared  for 
action.  This  gave  the  young  marquis  an 
ojmortunity  of  accomplishing  his  purpose ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  throwing-  his  main 
body  across  the  Schuylkill  at  Matson's 
ford,  without  the  least  interruption,  and 
posting  it  on  some  stony  ground  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  artillery  naturally 
lagged  behind,  and,  before  it  could  pass 
the  river,  some  skirmishing  occurred  with 
the  enemy,  who  came  up,  undeceived,  at 
the  last  moment.  The  Americans  lost 
nine  killed  and  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
British  two  or  three  in  all. 

General  Grant,  finding  himself  outma- 
noeuvred, pushed  on  toward  Swedes'  ford, 
where  he  joined  the  other  British  detach- 
ment, which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  himself 
commanded.  They  reached  the  river, 
and  took  a  survey  of  the  marquis  and  his 
troops  on  the  other  side;  but,  finding 
them  too  securely  posted  to  be  dislodged, 
they  turned  and  marched  back  to  Phila- 
delphia. 
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When  Washington  heard  the  firing,  he 
was  in  great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the 
marquis.  He  and  his  officers  ascended 
some  rising  ground  beyond  the  camp  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  with  their  field-glasses 
watched  the  movements  of  the  troops 
with  the  deepest  solicitude,  which  was  not 
relieved  until  Lafa}Tette  arrived  in  camp, 
bringing  the  report  and  proof  of  his  clev- 
erly-managed escape  from  the  enemy. 

The  British  were  more  successful  in  a 
raid  which  they  made  upon  the  Avater. 
A  party  ascended  the  Delaware  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  and  set  fire  to  the  small 


American  vessels  which  had  sought  ref- 
uge in  the  shallow  part  of  the  river  above, 
and  destroyed  the  storehouses  at  Borden- 
town,  on  the  New- Jersey  side. 

There  was  little  else  accomplished,  wor- 
thy of  record,  until  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer. There  were,  however,  other  events 
occurring  in  the  meantime,  Avhich  were 
of  more  importance  in  their  effect  upon 
the  cause  of  American  independence  than 
any  of  the  inglorious  feats  of  arms  that 
we  have  had  occasion  to  narrate  in  this 
chapter.  To  these  matters  let  us  now 
turn  our  attention. 
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Wednesday,  May  7th,  was  a  day 
of  such  exulting  joy  in  the  camp  at 
Valley  Forge  as  the  most  sanguine,  du- 
ring that  whiter  of  privation  and  suffer- 
ing which  had  just  passed,  never  ventured 
to  hope  for.  "Our  independence  is  un- 
doubtedly secured  —  our  country  must 
be  free  !"  was  now  the  feeling  which  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  even  the  most  de- 
sponding patriots,  on  learning  that  a  trea- 
ty had  been  signed  between  France  and 
the  United  States.  It  was  proper  that 
such  an  occasion  should  be  marked  by 


every  observance  and  ceremonial  which 
could  fix  it  in  the  memories  of  all.  Ac- 
cordingly, Washington  determined  to  cel- 
ebrate the  auspicious  day. 

With  that  reverence  for  religion  which 
was  a  strong  characteristic  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  his  public  as  well  as 
private  conduct,  the  first  part  of  the  day 
set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  occa- 
sion was  devoted  to  a  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  Divine  goodness, a  it  hav- 
ing pleased  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
universe  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  Uni- 
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ted  American  states,  and  finally,"  in  the 
words  of  Washington's  order  for  the  day, 
a  to  raise  us  up  a  powerful  friend  among 
the  princes  of  the  earth,  to  establish  our 
liberty  and  independence  upon  a  lasting 
foundation."  The  brigades  were  all  as- 
sembled at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
May  7.  .  ,    ,      .      ir 

morning ;   and  the   intelligence 

of  the  treaty  having  been  communicated 
to  them  by  the  chaplains,  prayer,  thanks- 
giving, and  a  "  discourse  suitable  to  the 
occasion,"  followed. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock,  a  cannon  was 
fired,  as  a  signal  for  the  men  to  be  under 
arms.  The  dress  and  accoutrements  hav- 
ing been  inspected,  the  battalions  formed, 
and,  the  order  to  load  and  ground  arms 
given,  a  second  cannon  was  fired  as  a  sig- 
nal to  march.  The  whole  army  then  pa- 
raded. A  discharge  of  thirteen  cannon 
now  took  place,  followed  by  a  feu-de-joie 
of  musketry  running  along  each  line.  A 
signal  having  been  given,  the  entire  ar- 
my burst  forth,  shouting,  "Long  live  the 
Mng  of  France !"  A  second  discharge  of 
thirteen  cannon,  and  a  feu-de-joie  of  mus- 
ketry, followed.  Then  another  shout — 
"Long  live  the  friendly  European  powers!" 
Again,  a  third  discharge  of  artillery  and 
musketry,  closing  with  a  loud  huzza  for 
'•'  The  American  States !" 

The  army  made  a  most  brilliant  appear- 
ance on  parade,  and  entered  with  great 
spirit  into  the  celebration.  In  the  after- 
noon, Washington  dined  in  public,  with 
all  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  attended 
by  a  band  of  music.  "  I  never  was  pres- 
ent," wrote  one  of  the  American  officers, 
"where  there  was  such  unfeigned  and 
perfect  joy  as  was  discovered   in  every 
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countenance.  The  entertainment  was 
concluded  with  a  number  of  patriotic 
toasts,  attended  with  huzzas.  When  the 
general  took  his  leave,  there  was  a  uni- 
versal clap,  with  loud  huzzas,  which  con- 
tinued till  he  had  proceeded  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  during  which  time  there  were  a 
thousand  hats  tossed  in  the  air.  His  ex- 
cellency turned  round  with  his  retinue, 
and  huzzaed  several  times." 

The  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance 
between  France  and  the  United  States 
were  signed  as  early  as  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary. They  were  brought  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  Simeon  Deane,  the  brother 
of  Silas  Deane,  one  of  the  American  com- 
missioners in  Paris.  He  arrived  at  Fal- 
mouth (now  Portland), in  Maine, 
on  board  the  French  frigate  Sen- 
sible, of  thirty-six  guns,  which  Louis  XVI. 
had  expressly  ordered  to  convey  him. 
Deane  did  not  present  himself  to  Con- 
gress, at  Yorktown,  until  the  2d  of  May ; 
and  five  days  more  passed  before  the  im- 
portant intelligence  which  he  bore  was 
received  at  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  French  government  strove  to  con- 
ceal from  England  the  fact  of  the  signina; 
of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  un- 
til it  had  made  some  progress  in  carrying 
out  its  objects.  The  British  cabinet,  how- 
ever, though  not  directly  informed,  had 
received  such  intelligence  as  to  induce 
its  members  to  believe  it,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Lord  North,  the  prime  minister,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  French  alliance, 
immediately  introduced  his  "  conciliatory 
bills,"  which  were  rapidly  passed  through 
Parliament.  These  conceded  more  than 
was  ever  asked  by  America  as  a  colony, 
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and  would  have  been  thought  generous 
in  1774.  In  1778,  all  concessions  offered 
by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States 
were  considered  as  gratuitous  insults  to 
an  independent  nation,  and  were  thrown 
back  with  indignant  contempt.  British 
ministers,  however,  were  still  hopeful ; 
and,  having  secured  the  passage  of  the 
conciliatory  bills,  they  sent  copies  of  them 
to  be  industriously  circulated  in  America, 
and  appointed  three  commissioners  to  car- 
ry out  their  purpose. 

There  was  some  anxiety  felt  even  in 
the  United  States  about  the  possible  ef- 
fect of  these  measures  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. Lafayette  declared  he  feared 
the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  more 
than  that  of  ten  thousand  men.  Wash- 
ington himself  was  fearful  that  Congress 
might  not  be  equal  to  the  emergency. 
"  This  more  than  ever,"  said  he,  "  is  the 
time  for  Congress  to  be  filled  with  the 
first  characters  from  every  state,  instead 
of  having  a  thin  assembly,  and  many  states 
totally  unrepresented,  as  is  the  case  at 
present." 

The  British  agents  spared  no  exertions 
in  distributing  copies  of  the  conciliatory 
bills;  and  Tryon,  the  tory  governor  of 
New  York,  was,  as  usual,  among  the  most 
prominent  of  them.  He  sent  Washing- 
ton a  supply,  impertinently  asking  him 
to  circulate  them  among  his  officers  and 
men.  "  They  were  suffered,"  wrote  the 
American  general,  in  answer,  "  to  have  a 
free  currency  among  the  officers  and  men 
under  my  command,  in  whose  fidelity  to 
the  United  States  I  have  the  most  perfect 
confidence."  He  also  returned  Tryon  a 
Roland  for  his  Oliver,  in  the  shape  of  sev- 


eral printed  copies  of  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, offering  pardon  to  all  ivho  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  United  States,  with  the 
request  that  he  would  be  instrumental  in 
communicating  its  contents,  as  far  as  it 
might  be  in  his  power,  to  the  persons  who 
were  intended  to  be  the  objects  of  its  op- 
erations. "The  benevolent  purpose  it  is 
intended  to  answer,"  added  Washington, 
sarcastically, "  will,  I  persuade  myself,  suf- 
ficiently recommend  it  to  your  candor." 

The  popular  feeling  in  reference  to  the 
"  conciliatory  bills"  was  in  character  with 
that  so  emphatically  expressed  by  the  peo- 
ple in  Rhode  Island,  who  seized  and  burnt 
them  under  the  gallows.  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  nation,  was  proof  against  the 
British  bills.  That  body  unanimously  re- 
solved "  that  these  United  States  can  not 
with  propriety  hold  any  conference  or 
treaty  with  any  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  they  shall,  as 
a  preliminary  thereto,  either  withdraw 
their  fleets  and  armies,  or  else  in  positive 
and  express  terms  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  said  states."  This  did 
not  promise  very  favorably  for  the  com- 
ing commissioners. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  "conciliatory  bills," three  commission- 
ers were  duly  appointed,  who  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer.  They  were  all  no- 
table men,  though  perhaps  not  the  best 
adapted  for  such  an  embassy.  The  earl 
of  Carlisle  was  well  known  as  an  aristo- 
cratic dandy  —  or  maccaroni,  as  he  would 
have  been  called  in  those  days.  No  one 
had  fluttered  his  ruffles  more  gayly  on 
the  mall  in  St.  James's  park.   He  was  fresh 
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from  exchanging  scandal  with  Walpole  at 
"Arthur's,"  and  from  playing  hazard  at 
"  Brooke's,"  where  his  companions  may 
have  been  statesmen,  but  he  knew  them 
only  in  their  pleasures,  and  not  in  their 
business.  His  intimate  friend  was  George 
Selwyn,  the  man  of  fashion,  of  whom  he 
was  a  correspondent;  and  not  Charles 
James  Fox,  the  statesman  and  orator,  who 
condemned  his  appointment — declaring 
that  Governor  Johnstone  was  the  only 
member  of  the  commission  "who  could 
have  the  ear  of  the  people  in  America."* 

Johnstone,  who  had  been  governor  of 
Florida,  was  prominent  in  Parliament  as 
an  advocate  for  the  American  cause,  and 
was  believed  to  be  a  firm  friend  of  the 
colonies.  He,  however,  like  the  earl  of 
Chatham  and  others,  who  boldly  stood 
forward,  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle, 
for  political  concessions  to  the  Americans 
as  colonists,  was  strenuously  opposed  to 
their  acknowledgment  as  an  independent 
nation.  The  third  commissioner  was  Wil- 
liam Eden,  afterward  Lord  Auckland,  the 
brother  of  the  colonial  governor  of  Ma- 
ryland. 

The  secretary  of  the  commission  was 
Doctor  Adam  Ferguson,  who  was  at  that 
time  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and, 
by  his  "Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Socie- 
ty" had  obtained  a  high  rank,  among  the 
Humes  and  Smiths  of  his  native  Scotland, 
as  a  philosophical  writer.  He  subsequent- 
ly became  still  more  famous  by  his  pro- 
found and  learned  "  History  of  the  Progress 

*  "  Lord  Carlisle  was  a  young  man  of  pleasure  and  fash- 
ion ;  fond  of  dress  and  gaming,  by  which  he  had  greatly  hurt 
his  fortune;  was  totally'unacquainted  with  business;  and, 
though  not  void  of  ambition,  had  but  moderate  parts  and 
less  application."  —  Horace  Walpole. 


and  the  Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic" 
Ferguson  had  a  most  gallant  spirit  in  a 
martial  frame  of  body,  and  was  as  well 
fitted  to  fight  battles  as  to  describe  them.* 

When  the  commissioners  reached  Phil- 
adelphia, the  easy,  indulgent  Sir  William 
Howe  had  been  gone  a  fortnight.  His 
departure  was  deeply  regretted,  for  he 
was  greatly  beloved  by  both  his  officers 
and  men ;  having  been,  as  is  sarcastically 
observed  by  an  English  writer,  "  on  all 
occasions  extremely  careful  of  their  lives"  and 
attentive  to  their  comforts.  The  parting 
was  tender  and  affecting.  The  bravest 
of  the  band  are  said  to  have  shed  tears 
when  the  general  stepped  into  his  barge. 
Admiral  Lord  Howe  would  have  accom- 
panied his  brother  home  to  England,  but 
he  had  been  urged  to  stay  by  the  British 
ministers,  who  anticipated  that  a  French 
war,  which  was  imminent,  would  soon  fur- 
nish an  occasion  for  the  active  services 
of  him  and  his  fleet.  Although  their 
names  were  included  in  the  commission, 
the  Howes  resolved  not  to  act  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Carlisle,  from  some 
feeling  of  pique  or  jealousy  toward  him, 
or  from  discontent  with  the  conduct  of 
the  ministers. 

The  commissioners  were  received  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  with  ev- 
ery manifestation  of  joy ;  and 
they  would  have  been  sanguine 
of  the  success  of  their  embassy,  had  they 
not  found,  much  to  their  surprise  and  vex- 
ation, that  orders  had  been  sent  out  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  unknown  to  them,  to 
evacuate  the  city.  Everything  was  in 
great  confusion  as  the  British  army  was 

*  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
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about  leaving;  and  thousands  of  Philadel- 
phia tories  were  crowding  on  board  the 
transport-ships,  as  they  did  not  care  to 
trust  their  loyalty  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  patriots.  The  inhabitants,  loath 
to  leave  their  homes,  clung  to  the  com- 
missioners with  earnest  appeals  for  pro- 
tection. "  Why  were  you  so  long  in  com- 
ing ?  Do  not  abandon  us !"  they  cried, 
and  entreated  that  the  army  should  be 
retained  and  sent  against  Washington. 
They  were  also  liberal  of  promises,  and 
declared  that  twent}'  thousand  men  were 
ready  to  arm  as  soon  as  they  were  sup- 
plied with  the  means  and  the  British  gen- 
eral should  take  the  field.  Johnstone  was 
inclined  to  believe  them,  and  said  after- 
ward in  Parliament,  "  I  am  persuaded,  if 
we  had  been  at  liberty  to  have  acted  in 
the  field,  our  most  sanguine  expectations 
would  have  been  fulfilled."  But  General 
Howe  could  have  told  them  that  the 
American  loyalists  were  more  liberal  in 
promise  than  in  execution.  The  commis- 
sioners, however,  had  no  power  to  alter 
the  destination  of  the  army,  as  Sir  Henry 
Clinton's  orders  to  evacuate  Philadelphia 
were  peremptory. 

The  first  act  of  the  commissioners  was 
to  charge  their  secretary  with  despatches 
for  Congress ;  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Washington,  asking 
for  Ferguson  a  passport  to  Yorktown, 
where  that  body  was  in  session.  English 
writers  have  declared  that  this  request 
was  harshly  refused.  Washington's  let- 
ter on  the  occasion  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
disproves  the  charge.  Nothing  can  be 
more  courteous  than  the  terms  in  which 
it  is  couched  :  — 


"Headquarters,  June  9,  177S. 

"Sir:  At  nine  o'clock  this  evening  I 
had  the  honor  to  receive  your  excellen- 
cy's letter  of  this  date.  I  do  not  conceive 
myself  nt  liberty  to  grant 'the  passport 
you  request  for  Doctor  Ferguson,  without 
being  previously  instructed  by  Congress 
on  the  subject.  I  shall  despatch  a  copy 
of  your  letter  to  them,  and  will  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  communicating 
their  determination. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  &c, 

"  George  Washington." 

Without  waiting  for  the  decision  of 
Congress  upon  the  application  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  for  a  passport  for  Ferguson, 
the  commissioners  forwarded  their  de- 
spatches. Among  these  was  an  "address" 
to  Congress,  which  the  president  was  de- 
sired to  read  immediately.  He  began  at 
once,  and  continued  reading  till  he  came 
to  a  passage  containing  strong  expres- 
sions of  disrespect  to  the  king  of  France, 
when  he  was  interrupted ;  and  the  house, 
directing  him  to  seal  up  the  papers,  ad- 
journed. At  a  subsequent  session,  the 
subject  was  resumed ;  when  Congress  or- 
dered a  reply  to  be  sent  to  the  commis- 
sioners, in  which  their  previous  resolution 
was  reiterated,  not  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  Great  Britain  for  peace  with- 
out an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
withdrawal  of  British  fleets  and  armies. 

The  commissioners,  now  giving  up  all 
hope  of  formal  negotiation,  made  a  vain 
effort  to  effect  by  intrigue  and  bribery 
what  they  had  failed  to  obtain  by  honest 
means.  Governor  Johnstone  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Robert  Morris,  the  financier,  in 
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which  he  said  :  "  I  believe  the  men  who 
have  conducted  the  affairs  of  America  in- 
capable of  being  influenced  by  improper 
motives.  But  in  all  such  transactions 
there  is  a  risk,  and  I  think  that  whoever 
ventures  should  be  secured  at  the  same 
time ;  that  honor  and  emolument  should 
naturally  follow  the  fortunes  of  those  who 
have  steered  the  vessel  in  the  storm  and 
brought  her  safely  into  port.  I  think 
Washington  and  the  president  [of  Con- 
gress] have  a  right  to  every  favor  that 
grateful  nations  can  bestow,  if  they  could 
once  more  unite  our  interests,  and  spare 
the  miseries  and  devastations  of  war.  I 
wish  above  all  things  to  see  you,  and  hope 
you  will  so  contrive  it." 

Morris  was  an  acquaintance  which 
Johnstone  had  formed  while  livinsr  in 
America  as  governor  of  West  Florida. 
Henry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
was  now  president  of  Congress,  was  an- 
other old  friend,  to  whom  a  similar  epis- 
tle was  addressed.  A  correspondence  also 
took  place  with  General  Joseph  Reed,  but 
a  still  bolder  attempt  was  made  upon  his 
integrity,  as  he  stated  in  Congress,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  A  a  married 
lady  of  character,  having  connections  with 
the  British  army,"  intimated  to  Reed  that 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  any 
office  in  the  colonies  which  the  king  could 
bestow,  awaited  his  exertions  toward  the 
reconciliation  of  the  colonies  with  the 
mother-country.  Reed's  memorable  an- 
swer was  :  ''•  I  am  not  worth  purchasing ; 
but,  such  as  I  am,  the  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it." 

It  is  but  just  to  Johnstone  to  state  that 
Adam  Ferguson,  who  was  the  soul  of 


honor  and  truth,  declared  that  Johnstone 
denied  (and  confirmed  the  assertion  by 
proofs  and  documents)  that  the  bribe 
proffered  to  Reed  was  authorized  by  him. 
He  could  not,  however,  deny  the  letters 
to  Laurens  and  Morris,  although  his  as- 
sociates in  the  commission  (Lord  Carlisle 
and  Eden)  disclaimed  all  responsibility 
for  or  even  knowledge  of  them,  until  they 
appeared  in  the  newspapers.  Congress 
had  declared  these  letters  of  Johnstone  to 
be  atrocious  attempts  upon  its  integrity, 
and  resolved  that  no  further  correspond- 
ence should  be  held  with  the  commission- 
er who  had  been  guilty  of  them. 

Finding  all  their  efforts  to  negotiate 
with  the  members  of  Congress  in  their 
private  or  public  capacity  fruitless,  the 
commissioners  appealed  to  the  people, 
and  artfully  strove  to  bring  the  prejudice 
against  the  French,  which  the  Americans 
shared  in  common  with  their  English  rel- 
atives, to  bear  in  opposition  to  the  alli- 
ance with  France.  Lafayette's  Gallic  sen- 
sibility was  greatly  wounded  by  the  at- 
tacks upon  his  native  land,  and  in  his 
youthful  ardor  he  challenged  Lord  Car- 
lisle ;  but  his  lordship  coolly  answered 
that  he  did  not  hold  himself  responsible 
to  any  but  his  king  and  country  for  his 
public  conduct,  and  refused  to  accept  the 
challenge.* 

*  "Lord  Carlisle,  before  he  left  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
had  received  a  challenge  from  the  marquis  de  Lafayette,  a 
young  Frenchman  of  quality,  married  into  the  powerful 
family  of  Noailles,  and  who,  from  enthusiasm  for  liberty, 
had  resorted  to  America  seemingly  without  the  approbation 
of  his  court,  though  certainly  with  its  connivance,  as  at  his 
return  he  received  only  a  short  exile  ten  miles  from  Paris, 
and  had  been  very  active  in  the  service  of  the  Congress. 
This  young  adventurer  had  taken  offence  at  expressions 
reproachful  to  his  country  in  the  proclamation  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  very  absurdly  had  addressed  himself  to  Lord 
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This  last  effort  of  the  British  commis- 
sioners, however,  proved  no  less  unsuc- 
cessful than  their  previous  attempts ;  and 
being  thus  totally  balked,  they  finally 
left  the  country — with  a  feeling  of  con- 


tempt on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple toward  them,  and  an  ill-concealed  dis- 
gust with  themselves  for  having  engaged 
in  an  embassy  that  proved  to  be  a  fool's 
errand. 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  pursuance 
of  his  orders  from  the  British  min- 
istry, was  about  evacuating  Philadelphia ; 
but  so  adroitly  had  he  made  his  prepara- 
tions, that  even  on  the  very  day  of  his 

march,  his  destination  and  route 
June  18.  .  .     ;1      . 

were  unknown  in  the  American 

camp.  "  As  yet,"  wrote  Washington,  on 
the  morning  of  that  day,  "  I  am  not  fully 
ascertained  [informed]  of  the  enemy's  des- 
tination ;  nor  is  there  wanting  a  variety 
of  opinions  as  to  the  route  they  will  pur- 
sue, whether  it  will  be  by  land  or  sea,  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  New  York." 

On  the  previous  day  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  in  which  the  question  as  to  the 
policy  of  attacking  the  British  army  on 

Carlisle  for  satisfaction.  The  latter,  in  a  very  sensible  let- 
ter, told  him  that  he  did  not  at  all  think  it  became  bim  to 
answer  for  his  conduct  as  a  public  minister  to  a  private 
man,  and  that  he  thought  the  national  quarrel  would  be 
best  decided  by  Admiral  Byron  and  Comte  D'Estaing." — 
Horace  Walfole. 


its  march  from  Philadelphia  (should  New 
Jersey  be  the  route)  was  submitted.  A 
great  variety  of  opinion  was  entertained, 
but  most  of  the  officers  considered  it  too 
hazardous  to  make  a  general  attack ;  for, 
although  the  Americans  had,  including 
the  militia,  nearly  fourteen  thousand  men, 
and  the  British  numbered  less  than  ten 
thousand,  the  latter  were  effective  troops. 
General  Lee  was  opposed  to  doing  any- 
thing beyond  skirmishing  with  the  out- 
guards,  and  harassing  the  enemy  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  His  influence 
in  the  council  was  great,  and  he  carried 
with  him  many  of  the  other  officers.  The 
decision  of  the  majority  was  therefore  in 
accordance  with  Lee's  views. 

After  the  council  broke  up,  however, 
Generals  Greene,  Lafayette,  and  Wayne, 
wrote  to  Washington,  explaining  more 
fully  their  opinions,  which  differed  from 
those  of  the  majority.     They  did  not  de- 
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clfire  in  favor  of  pushing  the  enemy  at 
all  events  to  a  general  action,  but  they 
strongly  urged  an  attack  upon  their  rear 
with  a  large  detachment,  and  such  a  dis- 
position of  the  main  body  of  the  army  as 
to  be  ready  for  an  engagement  should  cir- 
cumstances seem  favorable.  Washington's 
own  opinion  being  in  accordance  with  this 
plan,  he  determined  (if  the  British  gave 
him  an  opportunity)  to  adopt  it.  He, how- 
ever, as  soon  as  he  was  well  assured  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton's  movement  across  the 
Delaware,  sent  out  General  Maxwell  with 
his  brigade  to  co-operate  with  the  New- 
Jersey  militia  in  obstructing  the  march 
of  the  British.  In  accordance  also  with 
the  decision  of  the  council,  Washington 
ordered  a  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  under  General  Scott,  to  act  on  the 
enemy's  left  flank  and  rear,  preliminary 
to  carrying  out  the  more  general  plan  of 
attack  which  he  anticipated,  in  further- 
ance of  his  own  views,  and  those  of  Gen- 
erals Greene,  Wayne,  and  Lafayette. 

Washington  now  broke  up  his  camp  at 
Valley  Forge,  and,  crossing  the  Delaware 
at  Coryell's  ferry,  marched  with  his  main 
body  to  Cranberry.  Having  here  learned 
that  the  British  were  taking  the  route 
toward  Monmouth  courthouse,  he  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  his  plan,  and  ordered 
a  thousand  of  his  choicest  troops  under 
Brigadier-General  Wayne  to  advance  im- 
mediately, and,  having  formed  a  junction 
with  Maxwell's  brigade,  the  force  under 
Scott,  and  the  other  detachments  which 
had  already  been  sent  forward,  to  attack 
the  enemy's  rear  and  flanks. 

As  General  Lee  was  second  in  rank,  the 
whole  advanced  corps  fell  under  his  com- 
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mand.  Lafayette,  however,  always  eager 
for  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself, 
was  glad  to  take  advantage  of  Lee's  sup- 
posed reluctance  to  execute  a  plan  which 
he  had  so  strenuously  opposed.  Accord- 
ingly, the  young  marquis,  suggesting  to 
Washington  the  probability  of  Lee's  em- 
barrassment, offered  himself  as  a  substi- 
tute. The  commander-in-chief  answered 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  agree- 
able to  him,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  General  Lee's  consent.  Lafay- 
ette's desire  met  with  no  opposition  from 
Lee,  who  immediately  resigned  the  com- 
mand to  him,  with  an  emphatic  denunci- 
ation of  the  plans  of  Washington,  which 
he  was  sure,  he  declared,  would  fail,  and 
that  he  was  therefore  glad  to  be  rid  of 
any  responsibility  in  their  execution. 

General  Lee,  on  reflection,  however, 
repented  of  the  readiness  with  which  he 
had  granted  the  request  of  Lafayette, 
and  strove  to  get  back  his  command.  He 
wrote  to  Washington,  and,  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  had  been  rash,  asked  to  have 
his  command  restored  to  him.  But  the 
commander-in-chief  declared  that  he  could 
not  reinstate  him  without  the  consent  of 
Lafayette.  Lee  appealed  to  the  young 
marquis,  who  said  that,  as  the  command 
had  been  yielded  to  him  freely,  he  was 
very  reluctant  to  give  it  up.  Lee,  how- 
ever, becoming  urgent,  Lafayette  finally 
consented,  provided  (as  he  was  now  on 
his  march)  he  did  not  come  up  with  the 
enemy  during  that  day. 

In  the  meantime,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on 
marching  from  Allentown,  had  changed 
the  disposition  of  his  army,  by  placing 
the  baggage  in  advance,  under  the  guard 
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of  Knyphausen  and  his  Hessians,  and  his 
best  troops,  consisting  of  the  British  gren- 
adiers, light-infantry,  and  chasseurs  of  the 
line,  under  the  command  of  Earl  Cornwal- 
lis,  in  the  rear.  Washington,  on  discov- 
ering this,  found  it  necessary  to  strength- 
en his  advanced  corps,  and  immediately 
detached  Major- General  Lee,  with  two 
brigades,  to  form  a  junction  with  Lafay- 
ette at  Englishtown.  This  at  once  set- 
tled all  difficulty  between  these  two  offi- 
cers; as  Lee,  being  the  higher  in  rank, 
on  being  ordered  to  reinforce  the  ad- 
A^anced  troops,  necessarily  assumed  the 
general  command.  Washington's  object, 
in  sending  Lee  with  the  reinforcement, 
was,  to  relieve  him  of  his  "  uneasiness," 
which  was  a  rather  increasing  than  aba- 
ting  At  the  same  time  that  I  felt  for 

General  Lee's  distress  of  mind,"  observed 
Washington,  writing  to  L  afayette, "  I  have 
had  an  eye  to  your  wishes,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  your  situation ;  and  have  there- 
fore obtained  a  promise  from  him  that, 
when  he  gives  you  notice  of  his  approach 
and  command,  he  will  request  you  to 
prosecute  any  plan  you  may  have  already 
concerted  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  or 
otherwise  annoying  the  enemy." 

Washington,  in  the  meantime, 
having  lightened  his  march  by 
leaving  his  baggage  behind,  moved  on 
with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  and  encamped 
within  three  miles  of  Englishtown,  where 
the  advanced  corps,  now  consisting  of  five 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
General  Lee,  was  posted. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  reaching  Allen- 
town,  found  Washington  almost  in  front ; 
and,  not  wishing  to  hazard  a  battle,  he 
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changed  his  original  purpose  of  marching 
his  troops  to  the  Earitan,  and  embarking 
them  at  Brunswick  or  South  Amboy  for 
New  York.  He  now  turned  to  the  right, 
and  took  the  road  toward  Monmouth,  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  in  all  haste 
to  Sandy  Hook. 

The  British,  being  hindered  by  their 
immense  baggage  and  camp-appurtenan- 
ces, fagged  by  their  fatiguing  marches  in 
the  hot  summer  weather,  and  harassed 
by  the  skirmishing  of  the  country  militia, 
were  slow  in  their  movements. 
They  encamped  in  a  strong  po- 
sition, with  their  right  extending  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  beyond  Monmouth  court- 
house, and  their  left  along  the  road  from 
Allentown  to  the  village  of  Monmouth. 
Their  right  flank  lay  on  the  skirt  of  a 
small  wood,  Avhile  their  left  was  secured 
by  a  very  thick  one.  There  was  a  morass 
in  their  rear,  and  again  another,  together 
with  a  wood,  in  their  front. 

The  position  of  the  enemy  was  deemed 
too  strong  for  an  attack,  and  Washington 
awaited  the  moment  when  they  should 
begin  to  march,  to  commence  operations. 
He  accordingly  ordered  General  Lee  to 
make  his  disposition  for  the  assault  on 
the  British  rear  as  soon  as  they  should 
get  in  motion  from  their  present  ground. 
Lee  was  directed  to  keep  his  troops  con- 
stantly lying  upon  their  arms,  in  order  to 
be  in  readiness  at  the  shortest  notice  ;  for 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  only  ten  or  twelve 
miles  to  march  in  advance,  to  reach  the 
heights  of  Middletown,  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  attempt  anything  against 
him  with  a  prospect  of  success.  The  at- 
tack, to  be  made  at  all,  must  be  made  in 
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the  interval  of  time  between  his  march 
from  his  present  strong  ground  to  the 
still  stronger  one  beyond.  The  greatest 
alertness  was  therefore  necessary,  to  seize 
upon  the  critical  moment.  Washington 
not  only  enjoined  this  upon  Lee,  but  took 
care  to  secure  it  on  the  part  of  the  troops 
under  his  immediate  command,  which  he 
kept  in  reserve  at  Cranberry,  several  miles 
distant,  and  was  prepared  to  bring  up  to 
sustain  the  advanced  corps  so  soon  as  it 
should  have  begun  its  attack  on  the  ene- 
my's rear. 

Washington  was  so  anxious  lest  the 
British  should  escape  him  by  decamping 
unobserved  before  the  break  of  day,  that 
at  midnight  he  sent  word  to  General  Lee 
to  order  out  a  corps  of  observation.  The 
New-Jersey  militia,  under  General  Dick- 
inson were  accordingly  sent  forward,  to 
lie  as  close  as  possible  to  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  watch  their  movements.  At  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  an  ex- 
press from  Dickinson  came  into 
Washington's  camp,  with  the  intelligence 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  front  had  begun 
to  move.  The  clay  had  no  sooner  broken, 
than  General  Knyphausen  marched  with 
his  long  train  of  baggage  and  bat-horses, 
extending  ten  or  twelve  miles  along;  the 
narrow  road.  It  was  about  eig;ht  o'clock 
when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  followed  with  the 
rear,  composed  of  the  main  body  of  the 
army  and  the  choicest  troops,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

As  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  march,  Washington  sent  one 
of  his  aids  to  General  Lee,  with  orders  to 
move  on  and  attack  them,  u  unless  there 
should  be  very  powerful  reasons  to  the 
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contrary."  The  commander-in-chief  him- 
self, having  ordered  his  men  to  throw  off 
their  packs  and  blankets,  that  they  might 
march  with  the  greater  rapidity  and  com- 
fort during  that  sweltering  summer  day, 
immediately  advanced  to  the  support  of 
Lee,  to  whom  he  had  sent  due  notice  of 
his  approach. 

General  Lee,  on  receiving  Washing- 
ton's orders,  despatched  a  body  of  light- 
troops  in  advance  to  skirmish  with  the 
enemy,  while  he  moved  forward  with  the 
brigades  of  Wayne  and  Maxwell  to  sus- 
tain it.  In  the  course  of  his  march,  Lee 
received  a  variety  of  contradictory  re- 
ports. Now  one  aid-de-camp  rode  back 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  main  body 
of  the  British  Avas  marching:  to  attack 
him ;  and,  again,  another  brought  word 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  moved  off  in 
precipitation,  and  left  only  a  covering- 
party  to  protect  his  retreat!  Lee  was 
obliged  to  manoeuvre  accordingly ;  and, 
skirmishing  as  he  went,  he  advanced  and 
retired  again  and  again.  At  one  time, 
hoping  to  find  the  enemy  in  small  force, 
he  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  morass  on 
his  route,  in  order  to  attack  them ;  at  an- 
other, fearing  that  their  main  body  was 
approaching,  he  rapidly  retired,  lest  he 
should  be  caught  in  the  dangerous  posi- 
tion, with  a  morass  in  his  rear,  and  only 
a  narrow  bridge  to  cross  it.  While  thus 
bewildered,  Lafayette  came  up  with  the 
main  body  of  Lee's  division,  which,  when 
united  with  the  advanced  troops,  formed 
a  force  (exclusive  of  Morgan's  corps  and 
the  New-Jersey  militia,  then  out  skirmish- 
ing) of  about  four  thousand  men.  Thus 
reinforced,  Lee  pushed  forward  until  he 
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reached  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  on  the 
edge  of  which,  and  within  the  cover  of  a 
wood,  he  formed  his  line,  that  it  might 
be  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  Brit- 
ish. 

General  Lee,  accompanied  by  Wayne, 
now  rode  out  to  reconnoitre ;  and,  from 
his  own  observations,  and  the  intelligence 
received  from  his  scouts,  he  concluded 
that  the  troops  of  the  enemy  which  he 
saw  were  only  a  covering-party,  and  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  distance  between 
them  and  their  main  body  to  allow  of  a 
chance  to  cut  them  off  Lee  formed  his 
plans  accordingly.  He  sent  off  Wayne, 
with  seven  hundred  men  and  two  field- 
pieces,  to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  but  not 
with  such  impetuosity  as  to  drive  them 
either  to  seek  safety  by  a  junction  with 
their  main  body  in  advance,  or  to  cause 
reinforcements  to  be  sent  to  their  aid. 
Lee  himself  proposed  to  take  them  with 
a  strong  force  in  front,  and  strove  accord- 
ingly to  cany  out  his  purpose  by  leading 
his  men  along  a  short  and  cross  route  by 
which  he  expected  to  intercept  the  en- 
emy. 

Full  of  confidence  in  his  plan,  the  gen- 
eral was  riding  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  hurrying  on  their  march,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  an  aid-de-camp  of  Wash- 
ington, who  rode  up  for  intelligence.  Lee 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  his  face  beamed 
with  an  expression  of  confident  success, 
while  with  a  firm  tone  of  voice  he  told 
the  aid-de-camp  to  inform  his  excellency 
that  the  rear  of  the  enemy  was  composed 
of  only  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
men,  and  that  they  did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand the  roads ;  that  the  route  he  was 


on  cut  off  two  miles  of  distance ;  that  he 
expected  to  fall  in  with  them,  and  felt 
great  certainty  of  cutting  them  off;  and 
that  General  Wayne  and  Colonel  Butler 
were  amusing  them  with  a  few  loose  shot 
while  he  was  marching  to  the  attack. 

As  Wayne  approached  and  prepared  to 
skirmish  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  a 
party  of  British  dragoons  were  seen  pa- 
rading as  though  they  were  about  charg- 
ing; the  American  lig-ht-horsemen  in  ad- 
vance,  when  General  Lee's  aid-de-camp 
rode  forward  and  suo-o-estecl  to  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  latter,  to  appear  to 
await  the  attack,  and  then  at  the  last 
moment  to  retire  toward  General  Wajme 
and  allow  him  to  receive  it.  This  ma- 
noeuvre succeeded  :  the  British  dragoons 
made  the  charge,  and,  while  in  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  American  horsemen,  came 
within  the  fire  of  Wayne's  troops,  when 
they  were  suddenly  compelled  to  wheel 
round  and  gallop  back. 

General  Wayne's  men  now  pushed  on 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  charged  the  en- 
emy with  such  spirit,  that  Lee  sent  word, 
in  order  to  check  his  impetuosity,  that  he 
(Wayne)  was  only  to  feign  an  attack,  or 
otherwise  he  would  spoil  his  game.  Colo- 
nel Oswald,  in  command  of  the  artillery, 
observing  the  impression  which  Wayne's 
charge  had  made  upon  the  British,  be- 
lieved that  they  were  about  retreating, 
and  hurried  forward  with  his  two  field- 
pieces  across  the  morass  in  front,  and, 
planting  them  on  some  high  ground  on 
the  other  side,  commenced  a  cannonade. 
Wayne  was  disappointed  by  the  check 
which  he  received  in  the  orders  of  Lee, 
but  he  obeyed  them ;  although,  with  his 
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usual  sanguineness  of  temper,  he  believed 
that  his  obedience  had  cost  him  an  almost 
certain  victory.  He,  however,  waited  in 
the  hope  that  Lee,  by  a  vigorous  blo#\v  in 
front,  would  retrieve  the  loss. 

General  Lee,  however,  was  proceeding 
with  caution ;  and,  as  he  approached  the 
British,  instead  of  coming  forward  at  once 
with  his  whole  force  and  striking  a  rapid 
blow,  his  troops  made  their  appearance 
emerging  from  the  woods  in  separate  de- 
tachments. The  enemy  were  drawn  up 
to  receive  him,  and,  as  Lee  was  forming 
his  line,  their  cavalry  began  to  manoeuvre 
in  the  direction  of  the  American  right. 
Lafayette's  ardent  and  youthful  spirit  was 
much  chafed  by  General  Lee's  cautious 
movements,  and,  eager  for  action,  he  at 
this  movement  begged  to  be  permitted 
to  try  to  get  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
"Sir,"  answered  Lee,  "you  do  not  know 
British  soldiers ;  wre  can  not  stand  against 
them ;  we  shall  be  certainly  driven  back 
at  first,  and  we  must  be  cautious." — "It 
may  be  so,  general,"  responded  the  young 
marquis,  "  but  British  soldiers  have  been 
beaten,  and  may  be  beaten  again  ;  at  any 
rate,  I  am  disposed  to  make  the  attempt." 
Lee  so  far  yielded  to  the  desire  of  the 
impulsive  Frenchman  as  to  allow  him  to 
wheel  his  column  to  the  right,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  enemy's  left 
flank. 

Lafayette  seems  to  have  been  so  much 
dissatisfied  with  Lee's  conduct,  that  he 
took  the  occasion  of  the  riding  up  of  one 
of  Washington's  aids-de-camp  to  send  back 
word  to  the  commander-in-chief  that  his 
presence  on  the  ground  was  absolutely 
necessary.     Lee  continued  to  act  with 


the  same  deliberate  circumspection,  and 
seemed  by  no  means  impatient  for  action. 
While  reconnoitring,  the  enemy  were  dis- 
covered to  be  in  so  much  greater  num- 
bers than  he  expected,  that  Lee  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  their 
strength.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  moreover, 
was  making  preparations  for  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  Americans  in  his  rear, 
with  the  view  of  forcing  them  to  call  to 
their  aid  Dickinson  with  his  militia  and 
Morgan  with  his  rifle-corps,  who  were  se- 
verely harassing  the  British  van,  which 
was  march  ins:  with  the  bao'sras^e.  While 
Lee  was  cautiously  manoeuvring,  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  enemy,  a  confusion  took 
place,  either  in  his  orders  or  in  the  under- 
standing of  them  by  his  subordinate  offi- 
cers :  one  whole  brigade  having  retreat- 
ed when  it  had  been  ordered  merely  to 
fall  back,  the  rest  of  the  troops  followed 
in  disorder,  pursued  by  the  British. 

General  Washington,  in  the  meantime, 
was  pushing  on  to  the  support  of  Lee. 
When  he  reached  the  church  at  Free- 
hold, where  two  roads  joined,  General 
Greene  with  the  right  wing  took  one,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  flank-movement  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  while  Wash- 
ington led  the  rest  of  the  force  along  tbe 
other  directly  to  the  rear  of  General  Lee, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  at  that  time  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy.  This  disposition 
having  been  made,  the  march  had  hardly 
been  resumed,  when  a  countryman  was 
met,  with  intelligence  that  the  continen- 
tal troops  were  in  full  retreat.  Washing- 
ton could  not  believe  it,  as  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Lee  such  an  encouraging  ac- 
count of  his  prospects,  and  there  had  been 
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no  indication  of  an  engagement,  beyond 
the  sound  of  a  cannon  or  two.  Soon,  how- 
ever, others  came  up  with  the 
same  report ;  and  finally  the  re- 
treating troops  themselves  followed. 

"The  conviction  that  Lee  was  a  trai- 
tor," says  Lossing,  "  and  that  this  retreat 
was  the  first  bitter  fruit  of  his  treason, 
now  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  Washing- 
ton. Already  the  belief  that  he  was  un- 
true, and  a  dangerous  man  in  the  army, 
had  been  forced  upon  the  consideration 
of  many  officers ;  but,  until  the  previous 
evening,  the  generous  heart  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief would  not  harbor  such  a 
suspicion.  Late  at  night,  the  Reverend 
David  Griffiths,  a  Welshman,  and  chap- 
lain of  the  third  Virginia  regiment,  had 
repaired  to  headquarters,  and  warned  the 
chief,  in  presence  of  Hamilton,  Harrison, 
and  Fitzgerald,  not  to  employ  General 
Lee  in  commanding  the  advance  on  the 
ensuing  morning.  Washington  received 
the  warning  doubtingly ;  when  the  rev- 
erend gentleman,  on  retiring,  observed, '  I 
am  not  permitted  to  say  more  at  present, 
but  your  excellency  will  remember  my  warning 
voice  to-morrow,  in  the  battle !'  Now  that 
warning  voice,  Lee's  opposition  to  attack- 
ing  Clinton  at  all,  and  his  chanoefulness 
respecting  the  command  of  the  advance, 
all  combined  to  make  Washington  feel 
that  Lee  had  ordered  this  retreat  for  the 
purpose  of  marring  his  plans,  and  disgra- 
cing him  by  the  loss  of  a  battle,  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  traitor's  own  predictions  of  its 
failure." 

Washington  accosted  each  officer  as 
he  rode  up,  ordering  him  to  halt  his  men, 
and  asking  him  for  an  explanation  of  what 


seemed  so  incomprehensible.  He  could 
get  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  therefore 
determined  to  seek  out  General  Lee  him- 
self. .  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  gal- 
loped rapidly  along  the  road  until  he 
reached  an  ascent,  from  which  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Lee,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  troops,  coming  on  in  full  retreat.  The 
commander-in-chief  was  greatly  troubled 
at  what  had  occurred,  and,  holding  Lee 
responsible,  could  not,  on  meeting  him, 
contain  his  indignation. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  sir  ?"  he 
demanded  of  Lee,  looking  at  him  sternly, 
and  speaking  with  angry  emphasis.  "I 
desire  to  know,  sir,  the  meaning  of  this 
disorder  and  confusion  !"  rej>eated  Wash- 
ington, before  the  recreant  general  could 
sufficiently  recover  himself  from  the  ef- 
fect of  being  thus  accosted,  to  reply. 

Lee  now  in  turn  gave  issue  to  his  own 
temper,  and  answered  fiercely,  while  he 
hurriedly  strove  to  justify  his  conduct, 
saying  that  he  had  not  been  disposed  to 
face  the  whole  British  army  with  such  a 
force  as  he  had. 

"  I  have  certain  information,"  replied 
Washington,  "  that  it  was  only  a  cover- 
ing-party." 

"  Covering-party  or  not,"  declared  Lee, 
"it  was  stronger  than  mine,  and  I  was 
not  disposed  to  run  the  risk." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  then,"  rejoined  Wash- 
ington,"thatyou  undertook  the  command, 
unless  you  meant  to  fight  the  enemy." 

"  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  bring  on 
a  general  engagement,"  retorted  Lee. 

"  Whatever  your  opinion  may  have 
been,  I  expected  my  orders  would  have 
been  obeyed,"  said  Washington.    During 
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this  brief  interview,  the  enraged  chief  is 
said,  on  the  authority  of  Lafayette,  to 
have  called  Lee  "a  damned  poltroon;" 
and  the  marquis  observed  that  this  was 
the  only  instance  in  which  he  ever  heard 
the  general  swear.  The  ardent  Hamil- 
ton, too,  who  also  remembered  the  chap- 
lain's warning,  here  dismounted,  and,  un- 
sheathing his  sword,  addressed  Washing- 
ton :  "  Your  excellency  and  this  army  are 
beti\ayed ;  and  the  moment  has  arrived 
when  every  true  friend  of  America  and 
her  cause  must  be  ready  to  die  in  their 
defence  !"* 

There  was  no  time  for  further  alterca- 
tion, as  the  British  were  rapidly  pressing 
forward  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  Wash- 
ington rode  off  hastily  to  the  extreme 
rear  of  the  retreating  troops.  Taking  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  ground,  and  finding 
it  favorable  for  forming,  the  chief  ordered 
the  battalions  of  Colonel  Stewart  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ramsay  to  face  about 
and  march  to  the  left,  where,  under  the 
cover  of  the  wood,  they  might  be  some- 
what protected  from  the  enemy's  artille- 
ry, and  also  be  enabled  to  check  their  ad- 
vance. 

General  Lee,  on  being  told  by  one  of 
his  aids  that  Washington  had  taken  the 
command  of  his  division,  said,  "  Then  I 
have  nothing  further  to  do ;"  and,  turning 
his  horse,  he  rode  back  to  where  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  forming  a  front  out 
of  the  rear  of  the  retreating  troops  to  op- 
pose the  enemy's  approach.  As  he  came 
up,  Washington  asked  :  — 

"  Will  you  command  on  this  ground  or 
not?     If  you  will,  I  will  return  to  the 

*  Lossing. 


main  body,  and  have  them  formed  on 
the  next  height." 

"  It  is  equal  with  me  where  I  com- 
mand," was  Lee's  reply. 

"  I  expect  3^0 u  will  take  proper  meas- 
ures for  checking  the  enemy,"  said  Wash- 
ington, emphatically. 

a  Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed,"  prompt- 
ly answered  Lee,  "  and  I  will  not  be  the 
first  to  leave  the  field !" 

Washington  now  hurried  back  to  the 
main  body,  which  he  formed  on  a  height, 
with  a  morass  in  front,  and  between  him 
and  Lee's  advanced  division.  He  had 
hardly  gone,  when  the  British  brought 
up  their  artillery,  and  began  a  severe  can- 
nonade on  Lee's  right,  which  was,  howev- 
er, well  returned  by  the  Americans.  At 
the  same  time  the  enemy  pushed  forward 
their  light-horse,  which,  making  an  im- 
petuous charge,  followed  by  a  large  body 
of  light-infantry,  drove  the  battalions  of 
Stewart  and  Ramsay  before  them. 

The  engagement  now  became  hot  be- 
tween the  British  and  Varnum's  brigade 
united  with  Livingston's  regiment,  which 
had  been  stationed  in  front  of  the  bridge 
across  the  morass,  in  order  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  artillery  and  the  advanced 
troops.  They,  too,  were  obliged  to  give 
way  before  a  charge  of  the  enemy,  but 
retired  in  good  order.  Lee,  having  post- 
ed Colonel  Ogden  in  a  wood  near  the 
bridge,  ordered  him  to  defend  it  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  remained  in  person 
on  the  ground  until  the  orderly  retreat 
of  his  whole  force  was  secured,  when  he 
himself  crossed  the  bridge,  and  rode  up 
to  Washington.  "Sir,"  said  Lee,  "here 
are  my  troops :  how  is  it  your  pleasure 
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that  I  should  dispose  of  them  ?"    As  they 

were  jaded  by  the  day's  work,  the  com- 

„„    mander-in-chief  ordered  them  to 
June  28i  1    .  _     .        _  . 

to  be  marched  to  the  rear,  m  the 

neighborhood  of  English  town,  that  they 

might  be  refreshed  by  repose. 

While  the  enemy  were  thus  checked 
by  Lee's  division,  Washington  had  an  op- 
portunity of  forming  his  line,  with  care- 
ful deliberation.  Lord  Stirling  command- 
ed the  left  wing,  where  he  had  posted 
some  heavy  artillery ;  and  Greene,  when 
he  discovered  Lee's  early  retreat,  had 
changed  the  direction  of  his  march,  and 
was  now  posted  with  his  whole  force  on 
his  lordship's  right. 

The  British  continued  to  advance  in 
front,  but  Earl  Stirling  soon  checked  them 
with  his  artillery,  and  by  detachments  of 
infantry  pushed  forward  to  oppose  them. 
They  then  attempted  to  turn  his  flank, 
but  were  repulsed.  A  movement  toward 
the  American  front  proved  equally  un- 
successful; for  Greene  had  advanced  a 
body  of  troops,  and  Knox  with  his  artil- 
lery, to  take  possession  of  some  rising 
ground  in  advance,  by  which  the  design 
of  the  enemy  was  checked,  and  their  en- 
tire front  enfiladed.  General  Wayne,  as 
usual,  among  the  most  active  with  his 
brigade,  having  been  posted  in  an  orchard 
close  to  the  foe,  when  Colonel  Monckton, 
of  the  British  grenadiers,  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  drive  him  off  So,  form- 
in  2:  his  men  in  close  ranks,  he  ordered 
them  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.  Wayne 
bade  his  men  withhold  their  fire  until  the 
enemy  should  be  close  up.  On  they  came, 
with  their  colonel  at  their  head,  waving 
his  sword,  and  shouting  to  his  men,  when 


the  Americans  opened  their  fire,  and  the 
brave  Monckton  fell  amid  heaps  of  his 
slaughtered  grenadiers. 

The  British  now  fell  back  to  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  General  Lee  in  the 
morning.  Here  their  flanks  were  secured 
by  thick  woods  and  morasses,  while  their 
front  could  only  be  approached  through 
a  narrow  pass.  Washington  was  not  dis- 
posed, however,  well  covered  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be,  to  let  them  escape  without 
another  attempt  to  get  at  them.  He  ac- 
cordingly ordered  General  Poor,  with  his 
own  and  the  Carolina  brigade,  to  move 
toward  their  right,  General  Woodford  to 
their  left,  and  the  artillery  to  be  brought 
up  so  as  to  gall  them  in  front.  But  be- 
fore this  disposition  could  be  made,  the 
day  was  well  spent ;  and  the  men  were 
so  fatigued  by  their  marching  and  coun- 
termarching in  the  sandy  Jersey  soil,  and 
so  prostrated  by  the  excessive  heat  (the 
day  being  one  of  the  most  sultry  of  the 
whole  season),  that  it  was  determined  to 

postpone  the  attack  till  the  next   . 

•  mi      .  June  29. 

morning,  ihe  troops  were  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  lie  upon  their  arms, 
in  order  to  be  in  readiness  for  action  at 
the  earliest  moment ;  while  the  general- 
in-chief  himself  wrapped  his  cloak  about 
him  and  lay  down,  with  the  young  mar- 
quis de  Lafayette  b}^  his  side,  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  talking  over  the  events  of  the 
day,  until  they  both  sought,  in  a  short 
night's  sleep,  refreshment  for  the  expect- 
ed struggle  of  the  coming  morning. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  hotly-contest- 
ed of  the  war,  and  in  which  great  skill 
was  exhibited  on  both  sides. 
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The  morning  came,  and  the  Amer- 
ican troops  were  aroused  to  arms 
by  the  early  beat  of  drum  ;  but  the  ene- 
my had  disappeared.  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
having  employed  the  early  part  of  the 
night  in  burying  some  of  his  dead,  and 
collecting  his  wounded,  marched  off  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  with  such  cautious 
silence,  that  the  most  advanced  of  the 
American  outposts  had  not  the  least  sus- 
picion of  the  movement.     Nothing  was 

_    left  of  the  whole  army  in  the 
June  29.  .  J 

morning  but  lour  officers  ana  for- 
ty soldiers,  who  had  been  so  severely 
wounded,  that  they  could  not  be  carried 
off. 

The  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  the 
continued  fatigue  of  the  men  from  their 
march  through  a  low,  sandy  country,  al- 
most destitute  of  water,  and  the  distance 
which  the  British  had  gained  by  their  se- 
cret march  in  the  night,  made  a  pursuit 
impracticable.  "Washington  was  particu- 
larly apprehensive  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  excessive  heat.  Many  of  the  men  in 
both  armies  had  fallen  dead  on  the  field, 
without  a  shot,  while  exposed  to  the  hot 
glare  of  the  noonday  sun. 
81 


The  enemy  left  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates dead  on  the  field  of  Monmouth,  and 
four  officers,  among  whom  was  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  Monckton,  of  the  grenadiers. 
There  were  also  several  fresh  graves  ob- 
served,  where  in  their  haste  they  had  bu- 
ried some  of  their  dead;  and  more  than 
a  hundred  prisoners  were  taken.  "  Fifty- 
nine  of  their  soldiers,"  says  Lossing,  "  per- 
ished by  the  heat.  They  were  found  un- 
der trees  and  by  rivulets,  whither  they 
had  crept  for  shade  and  water,  without  a 
wound."  A  large  number  of  wounded 
were  carried  off  with  them  during:  the 
action,  and  until  midnight,  when,  as  Wash- 
ington said,  "  they  stole  off  as  silent  as 
the  grave." 

The  American  loss  was,  seven  officers 
and  fifty-two  rank  and  file  killed,  and  sev- 
enteen officers  and  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty privates  wounded.  The  only  two  im- 
portant officers  who  suffered  were  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Brumer,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Major  Dickinson,  of  Virginia, 

The  British,  in  their  march  through 
New  Jersey,  suffered  a  loss,  including  the 
desertions,  which  was  estimated  in  all  at 
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about  two  thousand  men.  More  than  six 
hundred  deserters  went  back  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  many  joined  the  American  ar- 
my. One  of  the  German  regiments  was 
considered  so  disaffected,  that  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  did  not  venture  to  trust  it  on 
land,  and  accordingly  sent  it  to  New  York 
by  sea  from  Philadelphia,  while  he  took 
up  his  march  through  New  Jersey.  The 
British  were  now  left  almost  uninterrupt- 
ed to  pursue  their  way  to  Sandy  Hook, 
and  thence  to  New  York,  where  they  en- 
camped in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

Washington,  having  left  the  New-Jer- 
sey brigade,  Morgan's  corps,  and  some 
other  light  parties  behind  him,  to  hover 
about  the  enemy,  in  order  to  countenance 
desertions  from  their  ranks,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  prevent  depredations,  moved 
on  the  rest  of  his  army  through  New-Jer- 
sey toward  the  North  river,  with  the  in- 
tention of  forming  a  junction  with  Gen- 
eral Gates,  then  in  command  at  Fishkill. 
The  march  from  Englishtown  to 
Brunswick  was  "  inconceivably 
distressing  to  the  troops  and  horses."  The 
route  lay  for  twenty  miles  through  a  deep 
sand,  during  the  extremest  heat  of  the 
season,  while  there  was  but  one  shallow 
stream,  throughout  the  whole  distance, 
where  a  drop  of  water  could  be  obtained. 
Some  of  the  men  died  and  many  were  dis- 
abled in  consequence,  and  the  horses  fell 
dead  in  troops.  Upon  the  "airy,  open 
grounds"  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bruns- 
wick, Washington,  though  eager  to  pur- 
sue his  march,  now  halted  his  army  for  a 
week,  that  his  men  might  obtain  the  re- 
pose and  refreshment  they  so  greatly  re- 
quired. 


Jnue  30. 


July  4. 


At  Brunswick  the  court-mar- 
tial first  assembled  which  was 
appointed  to  try  General  Lee  on  the  fol- 
io win g  charges  : — 

"First.  Disobedience  of  orders,  in  not 
attacking  the  enemy  on  the  28th  of  June, 
agreeably  to  repeated  instructions. 

"Secondly.  Misbehavior  before  the  ene- 
my on  the  same  day,  by  making  an  unne- 
cessary, disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat. 

"Thirdly.  Disrespect  to  the  command- 
er-in-chief, in  two  letters,  dated  the  1st 
of  July  and  the  28th  of  June." 

The  irascible  Lee  was  so  provoked  by 
the  angry  reprimand  of  Washington  for 
his  retreat  at  Monmonth,  that,  unable  to 
control  his  temper,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  in  which  he  in- 
dulged in  personal  reflections  such  as  no 
superior  officer  could,  with  a  proper  re- 
gard to  his  own  dignity,  pass  by  without 
rebuke.  "From  the  knowledge  I  have 
of  your  excellency's  character,"  wrote 
Lee,  "I  must  conclude  that  nothing  but 
the  misinformation  of  some  very  stupid 
or  misrepresentation  of  some  very  wicked 
person  could  have  occasioned  your  ma- 
king use  of  so  very  singular  expressions 
as  you  did  on  my  coming  up  to  the  ground 
where  you  had  taken  post.  They  implied 
that  I  was  guilty  either  of  disobedience 
of  orders,  want  of  conduct,  or  want  of 
courage.  Your  excellency  will  therefore 
infinitely  oblige  me  by  letting  me  know  on 
which  of  these  three  articles  you  ground 
your  charge,  that  I  may  prepare  for  my 
justification,  which  I  have  the  happiness 
to  be  confident  I  can  do  to  the  army,  to 
the  Congress,  to  America,  and  to  the  world 
in  general." 
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Lee  then,  with  his  usual  self-sufficiency, 
having  not  only  justified  his  retreat,  but 
claimed  for  it  the  merit  of  having  saved 
the  day,  took  occasion,  after  telling  Wash- 
ington that  he  thought  him  "endowed 
with  many  great  and  good  qualities,"  to 
complain  that  he  had  been  "  guilty  of  an 
act  of  cruel  injustice  toward  a  man  who 
certainly  has  some  pretensions  to  the  re- 
gard of  every  servant  of  this  country 

And  I  think,  sir,"  added  Lee,  "I  have  a 
right  to  demand  gome  reparation  for  the 
injury  committed ;  and,  unless  I  can  ob- 
tain it,  I  must  in  justice  to  myself,  when 
this  campaign  is  closed,  which  I  believe 
will  close  the  war,  retire  from  a  service, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  placed  a  man  ca- 
pable of  offering  such  injuries.  But  at 
the  same  time,  in  justice  to  you,  I  must 
repeat  that  I  from  my  soul  believe  that 
it  was  not  a  motion  of  your  own  breast, 
but  instigated  by  some  of  those  dirty  ear- 
wigs, who  will  for  ever  insinuate  them- 
selves near  persons  in  high  office." 

Washington  wrote  firmly  in  answer, 
telling  Lee  that  his  letter  was,  as  he  con- 
ceived, expressed  in  terms  highly  improp- 
er, and  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  hav- 
ing made  use  of  any  very  singular  ex- 
pressions at  the  time  of  meeting  him  du- 
ing  his  retreat.  "  What  I  recollect  to  have 
said,"  added  Washington,  "was  dictated 
by  duty  and  warranted  by  the  occasion." 
He  closed  by  promising  him  the  oppor- 
tunity which  he  had  asked  for  justifying 
himself. 

Lee  petulantly  rejoined,  saying :  "  You 
can  not  afford  me  greater  pleasure  than 
in  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  showing 
to  America  the  sufficiency  of  her  respec- 


tive servants.  I  trust  that  temporary 
power  of  office,  and  the  tinsel  dignity  at- 
tending it,  will  not  be  able,  by  all  the 
mists  they  can  raise,  to  obfuscate  the 
bright  rays  of  truth." 

General  Lee  was  now  arrested  and 
tried.  The  court-martial  was  convened 
as  early  as  the  4th  of  July,  but  its  ses- 
sions were  interrupted  by  the  movement 
of  the  army,  and  it  did  not  come  to  a  de- 
cision until  the  12th  of  August.  Lord 
Stirling  was  president,  and  the  rest  of  the 
court  was  composed  of  a  major-general, 
four  brigadiers,  and  eight  colonels.  Lee 
defended  himself  with  great  skill.  He 
contended  that,  as  his  orders  were  discre- 
tionary, he  could  not  be  justly  charged 
with  disobedience.  In  regard  to  the  re- 
treat, he  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  or 
give  any  orders  for  a  retrograde  manoeu- 
vre from  the  first  point  of  action,  adding : 
"  Even  when  I  was  informed  of  our  left 
being  abandoned,  the  retreat,  however 
necessary,  was,  I  am  ashamed  to  own  it, 
done  contrary  to  my  orders  and  contrary 
to  my  intentions.  He  claimed  that,  in 
falling  back  and  taking  the  ground  that 
he  intended  when  his  division  was  reti- 
ring, the  enemy  would  probably  have 
been  drawn  from  a  good  position,  and 
the  advantage  given  to  the  Americans. 
The  weak  point  in  Lee's  conduct  was  the 
fact  of  his  not  having  sent  word  to  Wash- 
ington of  the  retreat  of  his  troops — by 
which  neglect  the  safety  of  the  whole 
army  was  hazarded.  This  looked  either 
like  premeditated  injury  or  uncontrolla- 
ble confusion. 

General  Lee  was  found  guilty  of  all 
the  charges,  though  in  the  second  the  ex- 
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pression  "  shameful"  was  omitted,  and  the 
term  "  disorderly"  mitigated  by  the  inser- 
tion of  "  in  some  instances!'  The  sentence 
was,  suspension  from  all  command  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
of  twelve  months. 

The  finding  of  the  court  was  now  re- 
ferred to  Congress  for  its  action.  Lee 
went  to  Philadelphia  at  the  time,  and  was 
not  a  little  wounded  in  spirit  to  find  his 
old  popularity  so  much  on  the  wane,  that, 
although  he  had  still  strong  friends,  the 
majority  of  the  members  were  evidently 
against  him.  He  strove  to  better  his 
cause,  by  writing  a  clever  defence,  which 
he  termed  "  General  Lee's  Vindication  to  the 
Public!'  The  opinion  of  Congress  was, 
however,  unfavorable  ;  and  in  an 
exceedingly  thin  house,  fifteen 
voted  in  the  affirmative  and  seven  in  the 
negative,  thus  confirming  the  decision  of 
the  court-martial. 

General  Lee's  temper  was  not  improved 
by  these  adverse  circumstances.  He  be- 
came greatly  embittered  against  Wash- 
ington, and  took  every  occasion  to  rail  at 
him  and  his  military  conduct.  The  lat- 
ter remained  in  stoical  indifference  ;  but 
one  of  his  aids,  Colonel  Laurens,  was  hot 
and  young  enough  to  take  up  the  quar- 
rel, and  wrote  to  Lee,  declaring  that,  in 
contempt  of  decency  and  truth,  he  had 
"  publicly  abused  General  Washington  in 
the  grossest  terms,"  and  that  the  relation 
in  which  he  (Laurens)  stood  to  him  for- 
bade him  to  pass  such  conduct  unnoticed. 
He  therefore  demanded  the  satisfaction 
which  he  was  entitled  to ;  and  desired 
that,  as  soon  as  General  Lee  should  think 
himself  at  liberty,  he  would  appoint  time 


and  place  for  a  hostile  meeting,  and  name 
his  weapons." 

Lee  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, and,  taking  advantage  of  his  privi- 
lege, as  the  challenged  party,  of  choosing 
his  weapons,  he  selected  pistols  instead 
of  the  smallsword,  in  the  use  of  which  he 
was  a  great  adept,  but  which  he  now  de- 
clined in  consequence  of  being  in  a  some- 
what weak  state  of  body,  on  account  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  a  recent  fit  of  the 
gout.  His  courage  was  undoubted,  and 
Lee  bore  himself  in  the  encounter  with 
cool  intrepidity.  His  antagonist, however, 
proved  the  better  shot,  and  wounded  him 
slightly  in  the  side. 

Lee  was  especially  envenomed  against 
the  members  of  Congress  who  were  prom- 
inent in  favor  of  confirming  the  decision 
of  the  court-martial ;  and  William  Henry 
Drayton,  of  South  Carolina,  drew  upon 
himself  the  most  concentrated  bitterness 
of  the  wrathful  general,  Avho  tells  him  in 
a  letter, "  I  find  that  you  are  as  malignant 
a  scoundrel  as  you  are  universally  allowed 
to  be  a  ridiculous  and  disgusting  coxcomb!' 
Again,  he  says :  "  You  tell  me  the  Ameri- 
cans are  the  most  merciful  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  think  so  too ;  and 
the  strongest  instance  of  it  is,  that  they 
did  not  long  ago  hang  you  up,  and  every  advo- 
cate for  the  stamp-act.  And  do  not  flatter 
yourself  that  the  present  virtuous  airs  of 
patriotism  you  may  give  yourself,  and- 
your  hard-labored  letters  to  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  king,  will  ever  wash  away 
the  stain.  If  you  think  the  terms  I  make 
use  of  harsh  or  unmerited,  my  friend  Ma- 
jor Edwards  is  commissioned  to  point  out 
your  remedy." 
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Lee  was  not  indulged  in  his  wish  for 
another  duel,  but  was  allowed  to  retire 
to  his  plantation  in  Berkeley  county,  in 
Virginia,  and  there  in  solitude  nurse  his 
discontent.  But  he  nevertheless  still  ex- 
hibited his  malevolence  toward  Washing- 
ton, by  publishing  his  "  Queries,  Political 
and  Military"  in  which  there  was  a  labored 
attempt  to  depreciate  the  military  quali- 
fications and  conduct  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  When  the  "  Queries"  were  sent 
to  the  publishers  of  the  Philadelphia  pa- 
pers, they  refused  to  publish  them ;  but 
they  were  finally  printed  in  the  '■'•Mary- 
land Journal"  of  Baltimore.  Their  publi- 
cation caused  a  storm  of  indignation,  and 
the  deeply-incensed  people  insisted  upon 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  gross  li- 
bels. Lee  now  became  an  object  of  al- 
most universal  scorn.* 

The  spirit  of  the  fallen  general  contin- 
ued to  grow  more  and  more  irritable  and 
morose.  Having  heard  a  rumor  that  he 
was  to  be  deprived  of  his  commission  at 
the  close  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
suspended,  Lee,  without  waiting  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  report, 
wrote  an  insulting  letter  to  the  president 
of  Congress,  saying :  "  Sir,  I  understand 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  of  Congress, 
on  the  principle  of  economy,  to  strike  me 
out  of  their  service.  Congress  must  know 
very  little  of  me,  if  they  suppose  that  I 
would  accept  of  their  money,  since  the  con- 
firmation of  the  wicked  and  infamous  sentence 

*  Among  the  "  Queries, "  twenty-five  in  number,  are  the 
following,  showing  the  malignant  spirit  which  animated  the 
whole:  "Whether  it  is  salutary  or  dangerous,  consistent 
with  or  abhorrent  from  the  spirit  and  principles  of  liberty 
and  republicanism,  to  inculcate  and  encourage  in  the  people 
an  idea  that  their  welfare,  safety,  and  glory,  depend  on  one 
man  ?     Whether  they  really  do  depend  on  one  man  1" 


ivhich  ivas  passed  upon  me."*  This  was  re- 
ceived in  high  dudgeon  by  Congress,  and 
provoked  that  body  to  do  the  very  act 
which  it  been  unjustly  suspected  of  in- 
tending: Lee  was  summarily  dismissed 
from  the  army.  He  now  hid  himself  from 
all  public  observation,  slinking  away  in 
his  half-ruined  house  on  his  Virginia  es- 
tate, and  avoiding  all  companionship  but 
that  of  his  horses  and  dogs.  a  His  dwel- 
ling," says  his  biographer,  "  was  more 
like  a  barn  than  a  palace.  Glass-windows 
and  plastering  would  have  been  luxuri- 
ous extravagance,  and  his  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  very  few  necessary  articles." 
Without  partitions,  the  one  apartment 
of  the  house  was  divided  into  parts  by 
lines  of  chalk ;  and  the  eccentric  old  cam- 
paigner, as  he  looked  upon  his  bed  in  one 
corner,  his  guns,  whips,  and  saddles,  in 
another,  his  library  in  a  third,  and  his 
kitchen  in  a  fourth,  congratulated  him- 
self that  he  could  sit  and  oversee  the 
whole  without  moving  from  his  chair ! 
Thus  he  lived  for  several  years,  until  he 
found  that  hoeing  tobacco,  as  he  termed 
it,  was  rapidly  bringing  him  into  debt. 
He  now  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  took  lodgings  at  an  inn  in  Market 
street,  known  by  the  sign  of  "  The  Oonnes- 
tijoe  Waggon"  A  few  days  after  his  arri- 
val, he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which 
proved  fatal,  and  he  died  on  the  2d  of 
October,  1782.  The  last  words  which  the 
veteran  was  heard  to  utter  in  his  delirium 
(doubtless  inspired  by  the  flickering  re- 
membrance of  his  European  campaigns) 
were,  "Stand  by  me,  my  brave  grenadiers !" 

*  Subsequently,  however,  on  learning  that  the  report  was 
without  foundation,  he  offered  an  apology  to  Congress. 
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In  his  will,  General  Lee  showed  his 
gratitude  to  those  friends  who  had  been 
faithful  to  him  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  strange  career.  Among  his  old  aids- 
de-camp  he  divided  his  landed  estate  and 
distributed  most  of  his  horses,  his  "  brood- 
mares and  his  fillies,"  of  which  he  had  a 
choice  variety.  To  his  "  old  and  faithful 
servant,  or  rather  humble  friend,  Guiseppi 
Minghini,"  he  bequeathed  three  hundred 
guineas,  to  his  housekeeper  one  hundred 
and  his  stock  of  cattle,  with  all  his  negroes 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two. 
He  also  took  care  to  leave  money  to  buy 
"rings  of  affection"  for  this  and  that  friend 
in  whose  memory  he  desired  still  to  lin- 
ger. 

This  characteristic  request  closed  the 
will :  "  I  desire  most  earnestly  that  I  may 
not  be  buried  in  any  church  or  church- 
yard, or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or 
Anabaptist  meetinghouse;  for,  since  I  have 
resided  in  this  country,  I  have  kept  so 
much  bad  company  when  living,  that  I  do 
not  choose  to  continue  it  when  dead* 

"  I  recommend  my  soul  to  the  Creator 
of  all  worlds  and  of  all  creatures ;  who 
must,  from  his  visible  attributes,  be  indif- 
ferent to  their  modes  of  worship  or  creeds 
—  whether  Christians,  Mohammedans,  or 
Jews ;  whether  instilled  by  education  or 
taken  up  by  reflection ;  whether  more  or 
less  absurd ;  as  a  weak  mortal  can  no 
more  be  answerable  for  his  persuasions, 
notions,  or  even  skepticism,  in  religion, 
than  for  the  color  of  his  skin." 

*  Notwithstanding  this  expressed  wish,  Lee  was  interred 
in  Christ  churchyard,  at  Philadelphia,  with  military  honors, 
and  in  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  the  people,  drawn 
together  more  by  curiosity  than  veneration,  to  look  upon  the 
remains  of  one  whose  life  had  been  so  eventful. 


Lee  passed  away  under  a  cloud  which 
has  perhaps  for  ever  obscured  his  charac- 
ter and  motives.  His  conduct  at  Mon- 
mouth has  been  differently  appreciated. 
At  the  time,  most  men  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  actuated  by  envy  of  Wash- 
ington, whom  he  had  hopes  of  supplant- 
ing in  the  chief  command,  if,  by  thwarting 
his  purposes,  he  could  make  it  appear 
that  the  general-in-chief  was  unequal  to 
his  position.  Others  haVe  not  hesitated 
to  charge  Lee  with  treasonable  designs, 
and  have  connected  with  his  conduct  at 
Monmouth  an  incident  which  occurred  a 
short  time  previously:  — 

"Soon  after  General  Lee  rejoined  the 
army  at  Valley  Forge,"  says  Sparks,  "  a 
curious  incident  occurred.  By  order  of 
Congress,  General  "Washington  was  re- 
quired to  administer  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  general  officers.  The  major- 
generals  stood  around  Washington,  and 
took  hold  of  a  bible  together,  according 
to  the  usual  custom ;  but  just  as  he  began 
to  administer  the  oath,  Lee  deliberately 
withdrew  his  hand  twice.  This  move- 
ment was  so  singular,  and  was  performed 
in  so  odd  a  manner, that  the  officers  smiled, 
and  Washington  inquired  the  meaning  of 
his  hesitancy.  Lee  replied  :  '  As  to  King 
George,  I  am  ready  enough  to  absolve 
myself  from  all  allegiance  to  him ;  but  I 
have  some  scruples  about  the  prince  of 
Wales.'  The  strangeness  of  this  reply 
was  such,  that  the  officers  burst  into  a 
broad  laugh,  and  even  Washington  could 
not  refrain  from  a  smile.  The  ceremony 
was,  of  course,  interrupted.  It  was  re- 
newed as  soon  as  a  composure  was  re- 
stored proper  for  the  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
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casion,  and  Lee  took  the  oath  with  the 
other  officers."* 

While  most  men  attributed  Lee's  con- 
duct at  Monmouth  to  envy,  and  some  to 
treason,  there  were  others  who  justified 
it,  as  the  general  himself  strove  to  do,  on 
the  score  of  its  propriety.  Even  Marshall, 
the  impartial  judge,  declares  that  the  rea- 

*  A  document,  found  among  the  papers  of  Lord  and  Sir 
William  Howe,  has  lately  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
New- York  Historical  Society,  which  proves  that  Lee  was 
guilty  of  an  act  of  treason  while  a  prisoner  at  New  York, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  conduct  before  or  after.  This 
document  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  general,  and  is  en- 
dorsed "  Leejs  Plan,  1777,"  by  Strachey,  the  secretary  of 
Lord  and  Sir  William  Howe.  It  contains  an  elaborate  plan 
for  a  campaign  against  the  Americans,  by  which  the  war, 
as  the  writer  of  the  document  says,  "  may  be  effectually  put 
an  end  to."  The  paper  was  evidently  drawn  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  enemy,  and  submitted  to  the  Howes,  while 
Lee  was  a  captive  in  New  York.  He  proposed  an  expedi- 
tion against  New  England,  so  as  to  keep  the  inhabitants 
there  at  home,  and  make  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  British  to 
hold  possession  of  New  York  and  the  Jerseys.  He  suggest- 
ed that,  simultaneously  with  this  movement  eastward,  a  con- 
siderable force  should  be  sent  up  the  Chesapeake  bay,  to 
land  at  and  take  possession  of  Annapolis,  and  march  into 
the  interior  of  Maryland  as  far  as  Queen  Anne  county.  An- 
other was  to  be  despatched  up  the  Potomac,  and.  take  pos- 
session of  Alexandria,  when  the  two  invading  armies  might 
form  a  junction  ;  while  a  third  should  ascend  the  Delaware 
and  capture  Philadelphia.  The  middle  states  would  now 
be  in  subjection,  and  New  England  and  the  southern  slates 
would  be  too  wide  apart  to  act  in  efficient  concert.  "  These 
things  accomplished,"  adds  Mr.  Lossing,  "  and  the  system 
of  resistance  dismembered,  all  that  would  be  necessary,  to 
insure  a  complete  subjugation  of  the  revolted  states  to  the 
crown,  would  be  the  issuing  of  proclamations  of  pardon  to 
all  who  should  desert  the  republican  standard,  and  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  King  George."  The  paper  seems  to 
have  had  its  effect,  for  the  subsequent  southern  campaign 
of  the  British  accorded  with  the  views  set  forth  by  Lee  in 
his  plan,  upon  the  success  of  which  he  emphatically  declares 
that  he  is  ready  to  stake  his  life.  With  this  document  the 
treason  of  General  Lee  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  his 
conduct  at  Monmouth  was  doubtless  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  throw  the  game  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  whose 
interest  while  at  New  York  he  had  pledged  himself.  (This 
"  plan"  of  Lee  was  discovered  at  the  close  of  1857,  amon" 
some  papers  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Nova  Scotia, 
and  offered  for  sale  in  New  York.  It  was  published  in  1859 
under  the  auspices  of  Professor  George  H.  Moore,  the  libra- 
rian of  the  Historical  Society.) 


sons  given  by  Lee  for  his  retreat  were 
such  that,  "  if  they  do  not  absolutely  es- 
tablish its  propriety,  they  give  it  so  ques- 
tionable a  form  as  to  render  it  probable 
that  a  public  examination  never  would 
have  taken  place,  could  his  proud  spirit 
have  stooped  to  offer  explanation  instead 
of  outrage  to  the  commander-in-chief." 

It  has  been  inferred,  from  the  fact  that 
Washington,  after  Lee's  retreat,  and  hav- 
ing temporarily  deprived  him  of  his  com- 
mand, should  have  immediately  reinstated 
him  on  the  field,  that  therefore  it  was  his 
intention  to  have  overlooked  his  conduct, 
until  he  was  provoked  into  noticing  it  by 
Lee's  insolent  letters.  This  supposition, 
however,  seems  so  to  belittle  the  motives 
of  Washington,  by  giving  them  a  person- 
al character,  that  it  is  surprising  that  his- 
torians have  ventured  thus  to  dishonor 
the  great  man. 

a  I  will  defy  any  person  out  of  my  own 
family,"  said  Washington  himself,  "  to  say 
that  I  have  ever  mentioned  his  name,  if 
it  was  to  be  avoided ;  and  when  not,  that 
I  have  studiously  declined  expressing  any 
sentiment  of  him  or  his  behavior."  Lee 
did  his  utmost  to  provoke  recrimination, 
but  Washington  passed  by  his  malevo- 
lence without  notice,  declaring :  "  I  have 
neither  the  leisure  nor  inclination  to  en- 
ter the  lists  with  him  in  a  newspaper; 
and,  so  far  as  his  production  points  to 
personality,  I  can  and  do  from  my  inmost 
soul  despise  it."  Lee  having  by  will  left 
his  papers  in  charge  of  Mr.  Goddard,  the 
editor  of  the  "Maryland  Journal"  who  in 
1785  proposed  to  publish  them,  and  wrote 
to  Washington,  to  know  if  he  wished  to 
examine  them  previously;  but  the  latter 
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declined,  solemnly  averring :  "  I  can  have 
no  request  to  make  concerning  the  work. 
I  never  had  a  difference  with  that  gen- 
tleman but  on  public  grounds ;  and  my 
conduct  toward  him,  on  this  occasion,  was 
such  only  as  I  felt  myself  indispensably 
bound  to  adopt  in  discharge  of  the  public 
trust  reposed  in  me.  If  this  produced  in 
him  unfavorable  sentiments  of  me,  I  can 
never  consider  the  conduct  I  pursued  with 
respect  to  him  either  wrong  or  improper, 
however  I  may  regret  that  it  may  have 
been  differently  viewed  by  him,  and  that 
it  excited  his  anger  and  animadversions. 
Should  there  appear  in  General  Lee's  wri- 
tings anything  injurious  or  unfriendly  to 
me,  the  impartial  and  dispassionate  world 
must  decide  how  far  I  deserved  it,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  my  conduct." 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  General  Lee,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  from  the  beginning  he  seems 
to  have  acted  from  interested  and  selfish 
motives.  Thus,  when  on  the  1 9  th  of  July, 
1775,  the  continental  Congress  appointed 
a  committee  to  wait  upon  him  and  notify 
him  of  his  appointment,  they  reported 
that  Lee  gave  for  answer :  "  That  he  had 
the  highest  sense  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Congress ;  that  no  effort 
in  his  power  shall  be  wanting  to  serve 
the  American  cause ;  but,  before  he  en- 
tered upon  the  service,  he  desired  a  con- 
ference with  a  committee,  to  consist  of  one 
delegate  from  each  of  the  associated  colonies, 
to  whom  he  desired  to  explain  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  his  private  fortune."  A 
committee  having  been  appointed,  and 


reporting  favorably,  Congress  "  resolved 
that  the  colonies  ivill  indemnify  General  Lee 
for  any  loss  of  property  zvhich  he  may  sustain 
by  entering  into  their  service ;  and  that  the 
same  be  done  by  this  or  any  future  Con- 
gress, as' soon  as  such  loss  is  ascertained." 
This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  con- 
duct of  Washington,  who,  though  incur- 
ring a  pecuniary  risk  far  greater  than  that 
of  Lee,  not  onty  required  from  Congress 
no  surety  for  the  safety  of  his  private  for- 
tune, but  nobly  served  throughout  the 
war  without  personal  reward. 

General  Charles  Lee  "  must  hereafter 
be  deservedly  ranked  with  Church  and 
Arnold,  among  the  traitors  whose  deeds 
stain  the  annals  of  the  American  Ee vo- 
lution—  Reckless  and  unprincipled,  he 
was  willing  to  be  a  traitor  to  both  par- 
ties ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  republican 
cause,  he  was  deprived  of  opportunities 
for  doing  mischief  at  a  most  critical  time. 
—  As  a  military  adventurer,  he  was  con- 
tinually aiming  to  secure  personal  advan- 
tages. Proud  of  his  abilities,  and  puffed 
up  b}^  flatterers,  he  aspired  to  be  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  armies. 
His  ambition  was  checked  at  the  outset. 
His  meteoric  light  was  dimmed  by  the 
steady  planetary  lustre  of  a  greater  than 
he ;  and,  chafed  by  disappointment,  and 
hopes  deferred,  and  a  jealous  spirit  of  ri- 
valry, he  was  ready  to  betray  the  people 
who  confided  in  his  honor,  and  to  seek 
preferment,  fame,  and  fortune,  through 
the  dark  lanes  of  treason  and  its  abiding 
infamy."* 

*  Lossing. 
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Among  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Alleghanies,  lies  the  valley  of  Wyo- 
ming. Through  a  gap  in  the  rugged  wall 
of  mountain  which  encloses  it,  the  river 
Susquehanna  bursts,  and  then  winds  in  a 
gentle  flow  among  the  rolling  fields  and 
level  meadows  which,  for  more  than  a 
score  of  miles  in  length  and  three  miles 
in  breadth,  form  the  fertile  area  of  the 
vale.  As  the  river  turns  and  turns  in  its 
tortuous  course  through  groves  of  wil- 
low, sycamore,  and  maple,  it  widens  here 
and  there  into  lake-like  expanses,  where 
its  waters  are  increased  by  the  flow  of 
other  and  smaller  streams,  which  gush  in 
noisy  torrents  from  the  mountains  on  all 
sides,  but  soon  subside  into  gentle  rivu- 
lets as  they  course  smoothly  through  the 
level  meads.  The  scene  of  beauty  pre- 
sented by  Wyoming  is  unsurpassed  in 
Nature.  The  mountains,  often  precipi- 
tous and  rugged,  and  jagged  here  and 
there  with  wild  ravines,  either  choked 
with  the  forest-growth  or  flooded  with 
turbulent  torrents,  increase  by  contrast 
the  gentle  beauties  of  the  valley  which 
they  enclose. 
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Inviting,  however,  as  is  this  beautiful 
valley  to  repose  and  happiness,  it  had 
hardly  been  the  abode  of  either  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write.  Long  before 
the  white  man,  attracted  by  its  promise 
of  generous  reward  to  labor,  sought  to  fix 
his  home  upon  its  fertile  soil,  the  Indian 
had  made  it  his  favorite  resort.  The  sav- 
age may  have  been  unconscious  of  the 
beauties,  but  he  was  familiar  with  the 
advantages,  of  the  valley.  Its  seclusion 
offered  comparative  security  to  his  wig- 
wam, his  squaw,  and  his  children,  hidden 
from  a  vindictive  enemy  among  the  ma- 
ples on  the  river-bank,  while  he  roamed 
beyond  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  the 
elk.  The  stream  which  flowed  close  by 
his  door  was  filled  with  fishes  of  all  kinds 
—  with  the  perch,  the  pike,  the  bass,  the 
catfish,  the  roach,  and  the  shad.  Small 
game,  too,  abounded  everywhere  in  the 
valley.  The  quail  whistled  in  the  mead- 
ow ;  the  pheasant  rustled  in  its  leafy  cov- 
ert; the  wild-duck  reared  her  brood  and 
bent  the  reed  in  every  islet ;  and  even 
the  red  deer  ventured  to  browse  upon 
the  acclivities  of  the  surrounding  hillj* 

*  Miner's  History  of  Wyoming. 
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With  nothing  but  the  rude  culture  of 
the  Indian,  the  maize  grew  abundantly 
on  the  fertile  land -  while  the  wild  plum, 
the  grape,  the  hazelnut,  and  the  butter- 
nut, yielded  a  profuse  harvest,  without 
the  care  or  labor  of  man. 

Such  was  "  delightful  Wyoming"  by  Na- 
ture ;  but  it  was  never  long  a  scene  of 
peace  and  repose.  Different  tribes  of  In- 
dians came  to  build  their  villasres  in  the 
valley.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for 
all.  The  Nanticokes  had  settled  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the 
Shawnees  in  the  meadows  on  the  west ; 
when  the  Delawares,  driven  away  from 
their  native  river  by  the  warlike  Iroquois, 
came  also  to  settle  in  the  valley,  on  the 
banks  of  the  first-named  stream. 

For  awhile,  peace  reigned  among  them. 
The  Delawares,  however,  being  away  up- 
on the  mountains,  on  a  hunting-expedi- 
tion, some  of  their  squaws  with  their  chil- 
dren went  to  gather  wild  fruits  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  when  theycame  upon 
a  company  of  Shawnee  mothers  and  little 
ones.  A  Shawnee  boy  (so  runs  the  tradi- 
tion) having  caught  a  large  grasshopper, 
a  quarrel  arose  between  him  and  some 
of  the  little  Delawares  as  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. The  mothers  now  took  part  in 
the  dispute,  and  from  words  they  came 
to  blows;  when,  after  several  had  been 
killed  in  the  strife,  the  Shawnees  were 
forced  to  take  to  their  canoes  and  paddle 
across  to  the  side  of  the  river  where  they 
belonged. 

When  the  Delaware  warriors  returned 
from  the  mountains,  and  heard  of  the 
quarrel  and  its  fatal  consequences,  they 
resolved  upon  revenge.    A  fierce  conflict 


ensued,  in  which  nearly  one  half  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  Shawnees  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  were  driven  for  ever  from 
the  valley.*  In  the  Course  of  time,  the 
Delawares  became  the  sole  lords  of  Wy- 
oming;. 

The  first  white  man  who  penetrated 
through  the  mountains  to  this  secluded 
valley  was  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  came 
with  pious  enthusiasm  to  convert  the  In- 
dians.-}* He  arrived  in  1742,  accompanied 
only  by  an  interpreter,  and  boldly  set  up 
his  tent  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
He  told  the  Indians,  as  they  gathered 
threateningly  about  him,  that  he  had 
crossed  the  great  waters,  and  was  a  mes- 
senger from  the  Great  Spirit  sent  to  teach 
them  the  true  worship.  They  listened, 
but  did  not  believe  his  word ;  and,  think- 
ing that  his  object  was  to  take  their  lands 
from  him,  they  determined  to  destroy  the 
intruder.  With  the  genuine  nature  of 
Indians,  they  chose  the  night  for  the  pur- 
pose, and,  with  their  tomahawks  in  their 
hands,  groped  their  way  to  the  good  man's 
tent.  As  they  lifted  its  folds,  and  were 
stealing  in  with  cautious  steps,  they  saw 

*  They  migrated  to  North  Carolina,  thence  to  Ohio,  and 
were  finally  removed  to  the  "Indian  reservation"  in  Kansas, 
where  the}r  now  remain,  in  charge  of  Quakers. 

t  Count  Nicholas  Louis  Zinzendorf,  the  restorer  of 
the  sect  of  Moravians,  was  born  at  Dresden,  in  1700.  He 
was  son  of  the  elector  of  Saxony's  chamberlain;  and  was 
educated  at  Halle  and  Wittenberg.  He  early  manifested  an 
enthusiastic  turn  of  mind  with  respect  to  religious  concerns. 
In  1721,  having  given  an  asylum  on  his  estate  to  some  of 
the  persecuted  Moravian  brethren,  he  espoused  their  doc- 
trines, and  became  the  head  of  their  church.  To  spread 
those  doctrines,  and  procure  toleration  for  the  professors  of 
them,  he  travelled  over  a  large  part  of  continental  Europe, 
visited  England,  and  made  two  voyages  to  America.  He 
died  in  1760.  The  Moravians,  and  their  head,  were  long 
the  subject  of  many  gross  calumnies,  from  which,  however, 
their  meritorious  conduct  has  amply  vindicated  them. — Cy- 
clopedia of  Biography. 
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Zinzendorf  seated  upon  a  bundle  of  reeds 
which  he  had  cut  from  the  margin  of  the 
river,  and  writing  in  a  book  before  him. 
At  that  moment  a  huge  rattlesnake,  which 
had  been  enlivened  by  the  warmth  of  the 
fire  that  the  count  had  lighted,  came  out 
of  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  crawled  over 
his  feet,  apparently  without  his  being  con- 
scious of  it.  The  deadly  purpose  of  the 
savages  was  at  once  arrested  ;  and,  believ- 
ing that  their  visiter  was  under  the  pro- 
tection and  truly  a  messenger  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  they  stole  quietly  back  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  told  of  the  wonder  which  they 
had  beheld.  This  secured  a  favorable  re- 
ception for  Zinzendorf  among  the  Dela- 
wares ;  and  the  Moravians  date  their  suc- 
cess as  missionaries  among  the  Indians 
from  this  event. 

Other  white  visiters,  however,  soon 
came,  with  very  different  objects  from 
those  of  the  benevolent  Zinzendorf.  In 
1750,  a  band  of  shrewd  New-Englanders 
crossed  the  mountains,  and,  gazing  from 
the  summits  of  the  surrounding  hills  upon 
the  fertile  valley  of  Wyoming,  were  at 
once  impressed  with  the  advantages  it 
offered  for  a  profitable  enterprise.  On 
contrasting  the  rugged  hills  of  their  na- 
tive Connecticut  with  the  fat  lands  which 
had  gladdened  their  eyes  from  the  mount- 
ain-tops of  the  Susquehanna,  they  became 
dissatisfied  with  their  home,  and  deter- 
mined to  emigrate.  The  "  Susquehanna 
Company"  was  accordingly  formed,  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Dela- 
wares  for  their  beautiful  valley,  and  ma- 
king arrangements  for  the  proposed  set- 
tlement. The  Indians  were  readily  per- 
suaded to  part  with  "  delightful  Wyoming" 


for  the  sum  of  "  two  thousand  pounds  of 
current  money  of  the  province  of  New 
York." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1762, 
after  the  close  of  the  French  War,  that 
the  New-Englanders  took  possession  of 
their  purchase,  when  some  two  hundred 
men  entered  the  valley,  and  commenced 
clearing  farms.  They  had  cut  down  the 
timber,  built  their  log-houses,  and,  before 
the  winter  frosts  set  in,  had  sown  broad 
fields  with  wheat.  They  now  concealed 
their  implements  of  husbandry,  that  they 
might  be  secure  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Indians,  who  still  preserved  their 
villages  in  the  valley,  and  returned  to 
pass  the  winter  in  Connecticut.  In  the 
spring  of  1763  they  came  back  with  their 
wives  and  their  children,  their  cattle  and 
their  household  furniture,  intending  to 
make  Wyoming  their  permanent  home. 

The  season  had  been  favorable  ;  their 
crops  had  proved  abundant,  and  the  set- 
tlers were  looking  forward  with  hope  to 
a  life  of  peace  and  happiness,  when  sud- 
denly a  large  party  of  their  savage  neigh- 
bors burst  upon  them  with  a  loud  war- 
whoop,  and  began  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre. Twenty  fell  at  the  first  attack, 
and  the  rest  of  the  white  settlers  fled  in 
fright  to  the  mountains.  The  Indians, 
fearful  that  they  would  suffer  a  severe 
retribution  from  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
disappeared  altogether  from  the  valley; 
when  again,  after  an  interval  of  six  years, 
another  hardy  band  of  settlers  came  from 
Connecticut.  There  were  no  longer  any 
red  men  to  oppose  them,  but  some  hardly 
less  savage  whites  now  disputed  posses- 
sion of  the  valley. 
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A  Pennsylvania  company,  in  the  mean- 
while, had  prevailed  upon  the  Indians  to 
sell  their  land  over  again,  and  repudiate  the 
purchase  of  the  New-England ers.  Accord- 
ingly, when  forty  of  the  latter,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Susquehanna  Company, 
came  to  take  possession  of  Wyoming,  they 
found  a  formidable  number  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  rival  association  prepared 
to  dispute  it  with  them.  A  fight  ensued, 
and  the  "  Yankees"  were  driven  off;  but, 
coming  back  with  a  reinforcement,  they 
finally,  after  a  prolonged  struggle,succeed- 
ed  in  securing  possession  of  the  ground. 
The  dispute,  however,  still  remained  un- 
decided, when  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  diverted  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  valley  from  their  own  quarrel 
to  that  with  Great  Britain. 

The  people,  with  prompt  patriotism, 
eagerly  came  forward  to  sustain  the  cause 
of  liberty.  Two  companies,  of  eighty-two 
men  each,  were  raised  in  the  town  of 
Westmoreland,  as  the  chief  settlement  in 
the  valley  of  Wyoming  was  called.  These 
readily  obeyed  the  summons  of  Congress 
to  join  Washington,  and  aid  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  country.  They  were 
with  the  continental  army  in  its  camp  at 
Brunswick,  when  their  homes  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna were  threatened  with  devasta- 
tion by  the  savage  allies  of  the  British. 
Letters  came  from  aged  fathers,  mothers, 
from  wives  and  sisters,  urging  their  nat- 
ural protectors  to  hasten  to  the  defence 
of  all  they  loved.  The  summons  was 
heard,  but  could  not  be  obeyed.  The 
men  begged  for  permission  to  leave  the 
army,  and  go  to  Wyoming,  but  were  re- 
fused.    Congress  and  their  own  state  of 


Connecticut  were  appealed  to, but  in  vain. 
At  the  last  moment,  some  twenty  men, 
willing  to  risk  all,  deserted,  and  five  com- 
missioned officers  resigned,  and  hastened 
to  Wyoming,  with  the  sad  foreboding  that 
they  might  be  too  late,  and  even  power- 
less if  in  time,  to  avert  from  their  beloved 
vale  the  impending  blow,  but  determined 
to  share  the  common  peril  with  their  kin- 
dred. 

Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  a  continental 
officer,  had  been  successful  in  his  appli- 
cation for  leave  of  absence  from  the  army, 
and,  being  chosen  leader,  now  prepared 
to  make  every  resistance  which  the  val- 
ley with  its  diminished  population  was 
capable  of.  On  each  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna were  several  old  forts,  rudely  con- 
structed of  logs.  The  principal  one  on 
the  west,  about  two  miles  above  Wilkes- 
barre,  was  "  Fort  Forty,"  so  called  from 
having  been  raised  by  the  forty  pioneers 
who  came  into  the  valley  in  1769.  This 
had  been  strengthened  when  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  began,  and  blockhouses 
were  now  added  to  it,  to  shelter  the  wo- 
men and  children  when  forced  to  seek 
refuge  from  the  enemy. 

Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  now  mustered 
all  the  force  that  he  could  gather.  This 
amounted  but "  to  two  hundred  and  thirty 
enrolled  men  and  seventy  old  people  — 
boys,  civil  magistrates,  and  other  volun- 
teers." Most  of  the  able-bodied  men  were 
with  Washington's  army,  and  those  who 
had  been  left  in  the  valley  were  the  few 
whose  labor  was  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  land ;  while  the  rest  of  the  male  in- 
habitants were  the  aged  and  the  sick. 
They  all  now  came  forward  in  the  urgen- 
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cy  of  danger.  The  strong  men  abandoned 
the  fields;  the  old  men  and  the  feeble 
left  their  retreats  beneath  the  sweet 
shades  of  the  honeysuckled  porch;  the 
boys  played  no  longer  about  the  school- 
house.  Age,  youth,  and  sickness,  were 
nerved  to  unusual  vigor ;  and  every  one, 
with  musket  on  his  shoulder,  prepared  to 
strike  a  blow  for  the  defence  of  his  home. 

While  the  men  were  being  drilled  from 
morning  till  pight  at  the  fort,  the  women 
and  the  girls  cheerfully  went  forth  into 
the  fields  to  plant  seed,  make  hay,  or  gar- 
ner corn.  They  also  bore  a  share  in  the 
military  preparations.  A  "  pounder"  was 
brought  into  the  settlement;  "and  the 
women  took  up  their  floors,  dug  out  the 
earth,  put  it  in  casks,  and  run  water 
through  it  (as  ashes  are  leached) ;  then 
took  ashes  in  another  cask,  and  made 
lye  ;  mixed  the  water  from  the  earth  with 
weak  lye,  boiled  it,  set  it  to  cool,  and  the 
saltpetre  rose  to  the  top.  Charcoal  and 
sulphur  were  then  used,  and  powder  pro- 
duced for  the  public  defence."* 

The  expected  foe  finally  approached. 
On  the  last  day  of  June,  1778,  Colonel 
John  Butlei^  a  tory  of  Tryon  county,  in 
New  York,  an  ally  of  Sir  William  and  Sir 
Guy  Johnson,  and  like  them  famous  as  a 
leader  of  the  Indians,  entered  the  head 
of  the  valley  of  Wyoming.  The  force 
with  him  numbered  about  eleven  hun- 
dred men,  and  was  composed  of  the  But- 
ler Bangers,  a  detachment  of  Johnson's 
Boyal  Greens,  and  about  six  hundred  In- 
dians, led  on  by  EncingeracMan,  a  chief  of 
the  "  Turtle"  tribe  of  the  Senecas.  Among 
Butler's  troops  were  some  tories  who  be- 

*  Miner's  History. 


longed  to  Wyoming  valley,  and  who,  hav- 
ing been  driven  away  from  their  homes, 
burned  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the 
patriots,  although  they  had  been  their  old 
neighbors,  and  among  them  were  their 
kindred. 

At  the  head  of  the  valley  there  Avere 
still  some  settlers  left  Avho  clung  to  the 
tory  interests ;  and  as  soon  as  Butler  pre- 
sented himself,  his  plans  were  facilitated 
by  their  connivance.  Fort  Wintermost 
was  in  the  control  of  a  family  of  that 
name,  who,  being  loyalists,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  yield  it  up  at  once  ;  while  another 
fort  was  forced  to  surrender.  Butler  then 
sent  a  summons  to  Fort  Forty,  which  the 
resolute  patriots  who  held  it  answered  by 
a  prompt  refusal. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  had  entered  the 
valley,  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  mustered 
all  his  force  at  the  fort,  where  the  settlers 
had  fled  for  refuge.  The  summons  to  sur- 
render  having  been  refused,  a  council  was 
held,  to  consider  what  next  was  to  be 
clone.  The  majority  were  for  marching 
out  against  the  foe,  and  giving  them  bat- 
tle at  once.  Butler  and  some  of  the  old- 
er officers  were  in  favor  of  delay,  in  the 
hope  that  some  reinforcements  which  they 
had  urgently  entreated  might  be  sent  to 
their  aid,  would  arrive.  The  impatience 
of  the  rest,  however,  could  not  be  con- 
trolled ;  and  Colonel  Butler,  though  still 
opposed  to  the  march,  mounted  his  horse, 
exclaiming,  "  I  tell  you  we  go  into  great 
danger,  but  I  can  go  as  far  as  any  of  you !" 
and  led  forth  his  meager  band  of  "  three 
hundred  men,  old  men,  and  boys."  They 
set  out  on  their  march  at  three 


o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and,  as 
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they  advanced  toward  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley, they  saw  Fort  Wintermost  in  flames, 
which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy, 
to  give  the  impression  that  they  were  re- 
tiring. 

The  colonel  pushed  on  until  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  enemy,  posted  on  a 
plain  between  the  river  Susquehanna  and 
a  marsh,  when,  selecting  his  ground,  he 
drew  up  his  little  force.  On  the  right  of 
"Indian  Butler"  (as  he  was  called,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  commander  of  the 
patriots)  were  his  savage  allies  and  the 
tories  of  Wyoming,  while  on  his  left  were 
his  own  Rangers  and  Johnson's  Royal 
Greens.  The  patriot  Butler  formed  his 
line  of  the  same  extent,  directly  opposite, 
posting  his  right  near  the  river,  and  his 
left,  under  Colonel  Denison,  toward  the 
marsh. 

"  Men,  yonder  is  the  enemy !"  exclaim- 
ed the  patriot  colonel.  "  We  come  out 
to  fight,  not  only  for  liberty,  but  for  life 
itself;  and,  what  is  dearer,  to  preserve" 
our  homes  from  conflagration,  and  our 
women  and  children  from  the  tomahawk. 
Stand  firm  the  first  shock,  and  the  Indi- 
ans will  give  way.  Every  man  to  his 
duty!" — "Be  firm!  everything  depends 
on  resistingthe  first  shock,"  repeated  Colo- 
nel Denison  on  the  left :  and  the  whole 
line  was  ordered  to  fire,  and  at  each  dis- 
charge to  advance  a  step. 

The  men  behaved  themselves  with  cool- 
ness, and  kept  up  the  fire  steadily  and 
with  such  effect,  that  at  one  moment  the 
enemy  appeared  to  waver ;  but  the  Indi- 
ans now  came  to  their  rescue.  These  sav- 
ages plunged  into  the  morass,  to  turn  the 
left  flank  of  the  patriots ;  while  others, 


skulking  behind  the  bushes  and  the  pine- 
trees  which  grew  near  the  river,  kept  up 
a  galling  fire  on  the  right.  Colonel  Deni- 
son strove  to  prevent  the  Indians  from 
outflanking  him,  and  ordered  the  left  wing 
to  fall  back,  that  it  might  present  a  front 
to  them.  His  raw  militia,  however,  mis- 
understood the  order,  and  began  to  re- 
treat. "Don't  leave  me,  my  children," 
cried  their  colonel,  "and  the  victory  is 
ours  !"  But  it  was  too  late.  The  great- 
est confusion  prevailed,  and  the  patriots 
finally  turned  and  fled  in  all  directions, 
with  the  savages  in  fierce  pursuit.  Few 
escaped  the  merciless  tomahawk ;  no  quar- 
ter was  shown,  and  many  of  those  taken 
prisoners  were  put  to  death  with  cruel 
tortures. 

The  Indians  counted  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  scalps  as  their  barbarous 
trophies  of  the  day,  and  only  spared  the 
lives  of  five  of  the  captives,  who  were 
saved  with  the  greatest  difficulty  by  the 
interposition  of  their  white  leader,  Butler. 
Great  as  were  the  horrors  of  the  massa- 
cre, they  were  much  exaggerated  by  the 
contemporary  reports,  which  have  been 
repeated  by  most  subsequent  historians. 
Two  well-authenticated  incidents,  howev- 
er, were  of  a  nature  sufficiently  terrible 
to  set  the  imagination  brooding,  until  hor- 
ror accumulated  upon  horror. 

Several  of  the  fugitives,  having  thrown 
away  their  arms,  succeeded  in  swimming 
to  an  island  in  the  river  called  Monocko- 
nock,  and  hid  themselves  amid  the  brush- 
wood. The  enemy  were  in  hot  pursuit, 
and  followed  them  across  the  stream,  and, 
having  deliberately  wiped  their  muskets, 
which  had  been  wetted  by  the  water,  re- 
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loaded  them,  and  began  to  beat  up  the 
island  in  search  of  the  hidden  fugitives. 
One  of  the  pursuers  was  a  former  tory 
settler  of  Wyoming;  and  as  he  passed 
slowly  along,  carefully  scrutinizing  every 
covert,  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  fugitive, 
who  proved  to  be  his  brother !  "  So,  it 
is  }'ou,  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  he  fiercely.  The 
poor  fellow,  finding  himself  discovered, 
came  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  upon  his  knees,  begged  his 
brother  to  spare  his  life  ;  declaring  that, 
if  he  would,  he  would  live  with  him  and 
serve  him  as  a  slave  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.    "  All  this  is  mighty  good,  but  you 

are  a  d d  rebel !"  was  the  only  answer 

to  this  fraternal  appeal ;  and  the  monster 
levelled  his  rifle,  and  shot  his  brother 
dead  upon  the  spot. 

One  Elijah  Shoemaker,  while  endeav- 
oring to  escape,  plunged  into  the  river ; 
but,  not  being  able  to  swim,  he  feared  to 
venture  beyond  his  depth.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  was  observed  by  one  of  the  ene- 
my, a  tory  of  the  name  of  Windecker, 
who  had  been  indebted  to  Shoemaker  for 
many  an  act  of  neighborly  Idndness  in 
former  days.  "  Come  out,  Shoemaker !" 
hallooed  Windecker.  "  I  am  afraid  you 
will  give  me  up  to  the  Indians,"  was  the 
reply.  "No,"  rejoined  Windecker,  "I'll 
save  you;  they  sha'n't  hurt  you."  The 
poor  fellow,  trusting  to  his  word,  no  soon- 
er came  within  his  reach,  than  the  per- 
fidious Windecker  dashed  his  tomahawk 
into  his  head,  and  sent  the  lifeless  body 
floating  down  the  stream. 

Some  fugitives  escaped  by  swimming 
the  river ;  others  by  crossing  the  morass 
to  the  mountains,  and  hiding  themselves 


until  night,  when  they  made  their  way 
back  to  Fort  Forty.  The  two  colonels, 
being  mounted,  were  the  first  to  reach 
the  fort,  and  bring  the  sad  intelligence 
of  the  day's  disaster  to  the  defenceless 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  there  hud- 
dled together.  After  they  had  drawn  up 
terms  of  capitulation  to  be  offered  to  the 
enemy,  Colonel  Butler  crossed  the  river 
to  Wilkesbarre ;  and  early  next  morning, 
throwing  a  feather-bed  across  his  horse, 
and  mounting  with  his  wife  behind  him, 
he  made  his  escape  from  the  valley,  leav- 
ing Colonel  Denison  in  chief  command 
of  the  fort. 

In  the  evening,  a  small  reinforcement 
of  militia  from  the  neighboring  towns  of 
Salem  and  Huntington  arrived  at  Fort 
Forty,  which  somewhat  strengthened  the 
garrison,  but  did  not  encourage  them  to 
hold  out.  On  the  next  morning, 
Colonel  John,  the  "Indian"  But- 
ler, sent  in  a  summons  to  Colonel  Deni- 
son to  surrender,  which,  after  a  short  ne- 
gotiation, was  complied  with.  The  terms 
agreed  upon  were,  that  the  settlers  should 
lay  down  their  arms, and  not  resume  them 
during  the  contest;  that  the  fort  be  de- 
molished ;  that  the  continental  stores  be 
given  up ;  that  the  British  prisoners  in 
the  fort  be  released ;  that  the  inhabitants 
be  allowed  to  occupy  their  farms,  that 
their  lives  and  property  be  preserved,  and 
that  Colonel  Butler  should  use  his  utmost 
influence  with  his  troops  and  Indians  in 
securing  these  conditions.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  property  taken  from  "  the 
people  called  lories"  should  be  made  good, 
and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their 
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farms,  and  unmolested  in  pursuing  a  free 
trade  throughout  the  settlement. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  the  gates 
of  Fort  Forty  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  tory  Butler  entered  with  his  Ban- 
gers, followed  by  the  Seneca  chief  En- 
cinsjerachtan  and  his  Indian  warriors. 
The  arms  of  the  garrison  were  all  stacked, 
and  Butler,  pointing  to  them  as  his  sav- 
age allies  came  in,  exclaimed,  "  See  what 
a  present  the  Yankees  have  made  you!" 
During  the  day,  the  Indians  contented 
themselves  with  skulking  about  the  set- 
tlement, and  peering  with  their  painted 
faces  through  the  doors  of  the  houses; 
and,  although  they  greatly  terrified  the 
inhabitants,  they  did  not  harm  them  or 
their  property.  The  savages,  however, 
soon  gave  way  to  their  instincts  for  plun- 
der. Helping  themselves  to  the  rum  in 
the  shops  and  taverns,  they  soon  became 
so  wild  with  drink,  that  their  leader,  But- 
ler,  lost  all  control  over  them.  He  was 
remonstrated  with  by  Colonel  Denison, 
for  not  extending  the  protection  to  the 
inhabitants  which  had  been  guarantied 
by  the  treaty.  Butler,  however,  waved 
his  hand  significantly,  and  declared,  "I 
can  do  nothing  with  them."  Without 
further  effort  to  check  their  barbarous 
propensities,  he  marched  out  of  the  val- 
ley with  his  tory  confederates,  and  left  the 
settlement  to  the  mercy  of  his  savage  allies. 

The  Indians,  in  company  with  their 
squaws,  now  went  prowling  about  from 
house  to  house,  from  barn  to  henroost,  in 
search  of  plunder.  Nothing  escaped  them. 
They  tore  the  hunting -shirts  from  the 
men's  backs,  and  pulled  the  bonnets  from 
the  heads  of  the  women.     The  "great 


chests"  were  ransacked,  and  the  stores  of 
household  linen,  so  dear  to  good  house- 
wives, carried  off  by  the  filthy  hands  of 
drunken  squaws.  The  ovens  were  robbed 
of  the  last  loaf,  before  the  wistful  eyes  of 
famishing  children.  They  seized  upon 
the  feather-beds,  flung-  out  the  feathers, 
and,  cramming  in  their  plunder,  threw 
them  upon  the  horses  stolen  from  the  sta- 
bles ;  and  then  decking  themselves  in  ill- 
assorted  finery,  they  paraded  in  grotesque 
triumph  throughout  the  settlement.  The 
drunken,  painted  squaw,  with  bonnets 
put  on  all  awry,  and  towering  three  deep 
upon  her  head,  with  a  bright  scarlet  cloak 
hanging  before  her,  a  terrific  wand  in  her 
hand  strung  with  bloody  scalps,  and  jolt- 
ing upon  some  sorry  nag  along  the  road, 
presented  a  horrid  picture,  yet  so  gro- 
tesque, that  it  did  not  fail,  even  in  those 
hours  of  trouble,  to  raise  a  laugh  from  the 
suffering  spectators. 

Thus  the  savages  revelled  in  riot  and 
robbery  from  day  to  day  for  a  week,  un- 
til they  finally  set  fire  to  all  the  houses 
in  the  settlement,  and  gave  up  the  fields 
of  grain  to 'the  trampling  hoof  of  horse 
and  cattle.  The  inhabitants  fled  for  ref- 
uge to  the  fort,  where  they  remained  for 
a  fortnight,  living  upon  a  concealed  store 
of  provisions,  which  had  fortunately  es- 
caped the  observation  of  the  Indian  rob- 
bers, who  did  not  leave  "  a  hoof,  a  kernel, 
or  a  morsel  of  bread  or  meat,"  which  they 
could  either  carry  away  or  burn. 

As  their  provisions  were  being  rapidly 
exhausted,  as  all  hope  of  aid  from  beyond 
the  mountains  passed  away,  and  as  the 
savages  still  prowled  about,  and  peered 
into  the  very  embrasures  of  the  fort,  and 
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jeered  at  the  poor  wretches  huddled  to- 
gether with  the  cruel  threat,  "  Wild  In- 
dians come  soon — kill  Yankee  and  eat 
'em  !"  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the 
ill-fated  colony.  Their  work  of  devasta- 
tion accomplished,  the  savages  returned 
to  their  homes,  having  burnt  every  dwel- 
ling but  a  few  near  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre. 

A  general  exodus  of  the  survivors  now 
took  place.  Some  constructed  rude  boats, 
and  risked  their  all  upon  the  dangerous 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna;  some  few 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  stray 
horse  or  a  pair  of  oxen,  while  the  greater 
portion  were  obliged  to  travel  their  wea- 
ry way  on  foot.  With  a  scant}'  supply 
of  provisions  to  begin  their  journey,  they 
had  exhausted  them  all  long  before  they 
reached  the  hospitable  homes  of  their 
countrymen  beyond  the  mountains.  In 
their  hunger  they  were  forced  to  feed 
themselves  on  the  twigs  and  roots  of  the 
sassafras  and  the  wild  berries  which  grew 
by  the  roadside.  Women  and  children 
sickened  and  died  by  the  way,  and  strong 
men  almost  gave  up  in  despair  when  they 
found  themselves  powerless  to  save  those 
they  loved. 

In  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  fugitives 
began  to  return,  in  order  to  secure  such 
of  their  crops  as  had  escaped  destruction. 
In  October  they  undertook  to  gather  the 
remains  of  their  comrades  who  had  fallen, 
and  to  give  them  decent  burial.  The 
weather  had  been  so  hot  and  dry,  that  the 
mutilated  corpses  were  shrivelled  up  and 
inoffensive.  They  could  be  recognised 
only  by  the  clothing  that  remained  upon 
them.  They  were  taken  up  with  pitch- 
forks, and  deposited  in  a  common  grave, 


which  remained  unmarked  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  At  last  a  granite  monu- 
ment was  erected  over  the  spot,  bearing 
appropriate  inscriptions,  and  recording 
the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  that  fatal 
battle. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  Wy- 
oming was  harassed  by  prowling  bands 
of  Indians.  No  man  who  went  into  the 
fields  in  the  morning  had  any  security 
that  he  would  not  be  waylaid,  shot,  and 
scalped,  before  night.  Scarcely  a  month 
passed  which  was  not  marked  by  some 
murder  committed  by  the  marauding  sav- 
ages. 

Thus  was  the  beautiful  vale  of  Wyo- 
ming made  desolate  by  a  savage  enemy. 
The  dark  morasses  of  the  Pocono  river, 
through  which  the  wretched  fugitives 
from  the  battle  fled  before  the  ruthless 
tomahawks  of  Butler's  pursuing  Indians 
now  received  the  fitting  appellation  of 
"  The  Shades  of  Death."  The  valley  had 
never  resembled  the  picture  which  Camp- 
bell, with  a  poet's  license,  had  painted  of 
its  earlier  days :  — 

"  Delightful  Wyoming !  beneath  thy  skies 

The  happy  shepherd-swains  had  naught  to  do 
But  feed  their  flocks  on  green  declivities, 

Or  skim  perchance  thy  lake  with  light  canoe." 

In  these  later  times,  there  is  but  little 
hope  of  an  Arcadian  revival,  with  such 
unpastoral  elements  as  a  puffing  locomo- 
tive, a  smoky  furnace-chimney, or  a  board- 
ed factory.  Wyoming,  with  all  its  attrac- 
tions, will  ever  owe  more  to  the  genius 
of  the  poet  for  its  picturesque  reputation 
than  to  the  rich  bounty  of  Nature  or  the 
homely  virtues  of  its  inhabitants. 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  his  army 
and  Admiral  Lord  Howe  with  his 
ships  had  escaped  just  in  time.  They 
had  left  Philadelphia  and  the  Delaware 
only  a  few  days  before  the  formidable 
French  fleet,  under  Count  D'Estaing,  ap- 
peared off  the  mouth  of  the  riv- 
er. The  voyage  from  Toulon,  pro- 
longed by  head  winds,  had  lasted  eighty- 
seven  days,  and  the  French  admiral  was 
thus  balked  of  his  purpose  of  caging  the 
English  earl  within  the  Delaware.  D'Es- 
taing's  fleet,  composed  of  twelve  ships-of- 
the-line  and  six  frigates,  and  having  on 
board,  in  addition  to  full  crews,  troops 
amounting  to  over  four  thousand  men, 
was  in  a  condition  to  have  effectually 
checked  the  movements  of  the  British,  if 
not,  with  the  co-operation  of  Washing- 
ton's army,  to  have  forced  both  Howe 
and  Clinton  to  terms. 

This  practical  demonstration  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  "  French  alliance "  gave 
great  encouragement  to  the  Americans, 
and  they  warmly  welcomed  the  arrival 
of  D'Estaing.  His  personal  reputation 
was  not  such  as  to  be  particularly  assu- 


ring, or  the  reverse ;  but  the  substantial 
aid  be  brought  with  him,  in  the  shape  of 
great  ships  and  powerful  armaments,  to- 
gether with  thousands  of  men,  were  such 
accessions  of  strength,  that  for  the  first 
time  the  people  felt  that  they  had  such 
resources  at  command  as  to  remove  all 
dread  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  ma- 
terial weight  and  wealth  of  the  powerful 
nation  against  which  they  were  bravely 
struggling. 

Count  Charles  Henry  d'Estaing,  the 
French  admiral,  was  a  native  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Auvergne,  and  had  acquired  some 
reflected  glory  while  serving  under  the 
great  Marshal  Saxe,  and  in  the  East  In- 
dies under  the  famous  native  Irishman 
and  naturalized  Frenchman  De  Lally. 
D'Estaing  had  somewhat  stained  his  gal- 
lantry by  breaking  his  parole  when  a  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  o*f  the  English ;  but  his 
rank  and  family  influence  in  France  se- 
cured him  promotion,  and,  although  his 
early  career  had  been  in  the  army,  when 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet 
now  sent  to  the  succor  of  the  American 
cause,  he  was  among  the  most  prominent 
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of  the  French  naval  commanders.  On 
arriving  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware, 
he  immediately  sent  a  despatch  to  Wash- 
ington, which  was  characteristic  of  the 
man,  who  had  more  than  the  usual  Gallic 
fondness  for  hyberbole.  He  was  charged, 
he  said,  with  the  glorious  task  of  giving 
his  allies,  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  most  striking  proofs  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter's affection.  His  happiness  in  perform- 
ing it  was  enhanced,  he  declared,  by  the 
consideration  of  serving  with  General 
Washington,  whose  talents  and  great  ac- 
tions "  have  insured  him,  in  the  eyes  of 
*  all  Europe,  the  title  truly  sublime  of  De- 
liverer of  America? 

The  count,  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tion of  catching  Lord  Howe  in  the  Dela- 
ware, now  sent  a  small  vessel  to  convey 
to  Philadelphia  Monsieur  Gerard,  the  first 
minister  from  France,  and  the  recalled 
American  agent,  Silas  Deane,  who  had 
come  passengers  with  the  fleet,  and  then 
went  in  pursuit  of  his  lordship. 

In  the  meantime,  Admiral  Howe,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  count's  arrival,  prepared 
to  receive  him.  The  British  fleet  was 
lying  within  Sandy  Hook,  and,  although 
it  was  small  compared  with  the  French 
(consisting  only  of  six  ships  of  sixty-four 
guns,  three  of  fifty,  two  of  forty,  and  a 
few  small  frigates  and  sloops,  making  six 
hundred  and  fourteen  guns  in  all,  with 
which  to  oppose  D'Estaing's  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four),  it  soon  showed  a  very 
vigorous  manifestation  of  resistance.  The 
spirit  of  the  English  sailors  was  aroused 
to  great  enthusiasm  by  the  prospect  of 
fighting  with  their  ancient  and  heredita- 
ry enemies.     D'Estaing  arrived  off  New 


York,  but  seemed  to  hesitate  about  ven- 
turing into  the  bay.  He  remained  at  an- 
chor for  eleven  days  off  Sandy  Hook  with 
his  formidable  fleet,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  sand  from  his  adversary. 
During  this  delay,  Lord  Howe  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  putting  his  ships  in  order 
and  recruiting  his  crews.  English  sea- 
men  of  all  classes  readily  offered  their 
services.  A  thousand  volunteers  were  im- 
mediately despatched  from  the  transports 
to  serve  in  the  fleet ;  others  were  daily 
coming  in,  and  among  them  masters  and 
mates,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon 
their  traders  in  order  to  have  a  brush 
with  the  French.  So  many  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  army  contended,  eagerly 
to  serve  on  board  the  men-of-war  as  ma- 
rines, that  it  became  necessary  to  choose 
them  by  lot. 

Count  cl'Estaing,  however,  had  doubts, 
strengthened  by  the  judgment  of  his  pi- 
lots, about  the  safety  of  carrying  his  large 
vessels  across  the  bar ;  and,  after  his  long 
delay,  he  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail  for 
Newport.  He  again  lost  the  chance  of  a 
success.  A  few  days  after  he  put  to  sea, 
several  British  men-of-war  arrived,  which 
belonged  to  Admiral  Byron's  fleet,  that 
had  been  scattered  in  a  storm.  Within 
a  week  after  D'Estaing's  departure,  no 
less  than  four  vessels,  each  one  singly, 
came  and  anchored  inside  of  the  Hook. 
They  were  so  damaged  by  the  severe 
weather  to  which  they  had  been  exposed, 
that  they  were  little  more  than  so  many 
wrecks,  and  were  so  incapable  of  resist- 
ance, that  they  would  have  struck  imme- 
diately had  they  encountered  the  French 
fleet  on  their  arrival.     To  add  to  D'Es- 
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taing's  chagrin,  lie  soon  learned  that,  a 
few  days  after  he  had  left  the  Delaware, 
a  large  convoy  of  ships  laden  with  pro- 
visions for  the  British  forces,  of  which 
they  were  in  great  need,  had  entered  the 
river.  By  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
British  ministry,  these  storeshipshad  been 
allowed  to  sail  for  Philadelphia,  although 
orders  to  evacuate  that  city  had  been  pre- 
viously sent  out.  Count  d'Estaing  de- 
clared, with  an  emphatic  sacre,  that  the 
English  had  the  devil's  own  luck. 

The  expedition  against  the  British  on 
Rhode  island,  which  was  now  undertaken 
by  the  French  fleet,  was  suggested  by 
Washington,  who  did  his  utmost,  by  an 
active  co-operation,  to  secure  a  successful 
result.  He  urged  General  Sullivan,  then 
in  command  at  Providence,  to  be  on  the 
alert,  and  make  all  possible  preparations 
by  land.  Militia  were  ordered  to  be  called 
out  from  New  England  to  reinforce  the 
regulars  in  the  proposed  enterprise,  and 
Washington  sent  additional  troops  from 
his  own  camp  in  New  Jersey.  These  lat- 
ter, with  their  officers,  as  far  as  possible, 
were  selected  from  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  New  England,  and  especially 
with  Rhode  Island,  in  order  that  to  the 
incentive  of  duty  there  might  be  added 
the  spur  of  interest.  The  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  brigades  of  Glover  and 
Varnum  were  accordingly  despatched ; 
and  General  Greene,  a  Rhode-Islander,  al- 
though he  could  be  ill  spared,  as  he  was 
then  performing  the  important  functions 
of  quartermaster-general,  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  one  division,  and  La- 
fayette of  the  other.  The  young  marquis 
had  been  selected  because  he  was  a  com- 


patriot of  D'Estaing,  and  it  was  thought 
his  presence  might  serve  to  regulate  and 
harmonize  the  naturally-discordant  com- 
bination of  Americans  with  the  French. 
General  Sullivan,  already  in  command  at 
Providence,  was  of  course  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  land-force,  which  soon  num- 
bered ten  thousand  men.  Such  was  the 
eagerness  to  co-operate  with  their  new 
allies,  and  their  confidence  of  a  triumph- 
ant success,  that  thousands  of  gentlemen- 
volunteers  had  thronged  in  from  Boston, 
Salem,  Newburyport,  and  Portsmouth,  to 
offer  their  services.  John  Hancock,  who 
had  retired  from  the  presidency  of  Con- 
gress, had  buckled  on  his  sword  and  led 
the  militia  of  Massachusetts  as  their  ma- 
jor-general, but  was  not  destined  to  gar- 
ner from  the  field  of  battle  any  fresh  lau- 
rels to  add  to  those  which  he  had  har- 
vested in  the  state. 

Count  D'Estaing  now  arrived  with  his 
formidable  fleet  off  Point  Judith, 
but  it  was  not  until  some  days 
after  that  he  moved  in  toward  the  har- 
bor, where  General  Sir  Robert  Pigott,  the 
commander  of  the  British  forces,  made 
preparations  for  receiving  the  expected 
attack.  The  squadron,  consisting  of  four 
frigates  and  several  smaller  vessels,  were 
burned  or  sunk  by  the  British ;  and  Pigott 
withdrew  all  his  troops,  amounting  to  six 
thousand,  from  the  various  forts  scattered 
over  Rhode  island,  within  his  strong  in- 
trenchments,  about  three  miles  from  New- 
port. 

D'Estaing,  having  concocted  with  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  the  plan  of  operations,  by 
which  the  former  was  to  push  into  the  har- 
bor with  his  fleet,  and  the  latter  should 
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cross  from  the  main  over  Seaconnet  chan- 
nel and  attack  the  British  intrenchments 
by  land,  was  prepared  to  begin  his  part, 
when  unfortunately  a  delay  took  place. 
Sullivan  sent  word  to  the  count  that  he 
was  not  ready,  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
arrival  of  some  expected  troops.  The  at- 
tack was  therefore  postponed  until  the 
10  th  of  August. 

In  the  meantime,  the  French 
admiral  took  his  fleet  into  the 
harbor,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Brit- 
ish batteries  (which,  however,  he  soon 
passed),  and  anchored  his  ships  above  the 
town.  General  Sullivan  had  also  moved 
forward  to  Tiverton,  ready  to  cross  Sea- 
connet channel  at  the  time  agreed  upon ; 
but  finding  on  arriving  there  in  the  night 
(August  8th),  that  the  works  on  the  op- 
posite side  had  been  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  withdrawal  by  the  British 
commander  of  all  his  troops  within  his  in- 
trenchments near  Newport,  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  crossing.  Early 
the  next  morning,  Sullivan  ac- 
cordingly threw  his  whole  force 
across  to  the  northern  part  of  Rhode  isl- 
and, on  which  Newport  is  situated,  and 
thus  made  this  movement  one  day  sooner 
than  had  been  agreed  upon  with  D'Es- 
taing. 

The  French  admiral,  who  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  change  in  the  plan  of  op- 
erations, felt  highly  vexed  at  this  appa- 
rent want  of  respectful  consideration  for 
a  man  of  his  rank  and  dignity,  and  now 
refused  to  act  until  his  wounded  sensibil- 
ity was  relieved  by  an  explanation  or 
healed  by  an  apology.  While  the  irrita- 
ble Frenchman  was  undergoing  the  sooth- 


ing process,  the  appearance  of  Admiral 
Lord  Howe  and  his  fleet  off  Newport  put 
a  sudden  stop  for  the  time  being  to  all 
thought  of  an  attack  upon  the  island,  and 
D'Estaing  concentrated  his  attentions  up- 
on his  naval  antagonist. 

As  soon  as  he  had  discovered  the  des- 
tination of  the  French,  Lord  Howe  hast- 
ily refitted  the  shattered  vessels  belong- 
ing to  Admiral  Byron's  squadron,  and 
with  his  fleet  thus  reinforced  sailed  from 
New  York  in  search  of  D'Estaing.  The 
wind  blew  directly  in  for  the  harbor  of 
Newport,  but  Earl  Howe  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  come  to  anchor  off  Point  Ju- 
dith. The  count  was  eager  to  try  his 
metal  with  his  lordship,  and,  considering 
his  arrival  a  challenge  to  an  encounter, 
he  determined  to  accept  it.  The  wind 
changing,  gave  D'Estaing  an  opportunity 
to  stand  out  with  all  his  fleet;  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  next  morning,  at 
an  early  hour,  he  sailed  out  of 
Newport  harbor,  sending  word  to  General 
Sullivan  before  he  left  that  on  his  return 
he  would  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
concerted  plan  against  the  British  on  the 
island. 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  Howe  weighed 
anchor  and  made  preparations  to  receive 
his  antagonist ;  but,  not  willing  that  the 
latter  should  have  the  advantage  of  the 
weather-gage  of  him,  the  earl  tacked  and 
manoeuvred  his  fleet,  in  order  to  get  be- 
tween him  and  the  wind.  D'Estaing  was 
not  less  anxious  to  retain  his  position; 
and  the  two  squadrons,  while  thus  trying 
to  outmanoeuvre  each  other,  ran  out  to 
sea,  and  out  of  sight  of  Rhode  island. 

General  Sullivan  had  already  advanced 
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from  the  northern  point  of  the  island, 
where  he  had  landed, to  Quaker  hill, about 
ten  miles  from  the  British  lines  near  New- 
port ;  and  when  he  heard  that  his  French 
ally,  instead  of  co-operating  with  him,  had 
gone  to  give  battle  to  Admiral  Howe,  he 
was  so  vexed,  that  he  determined  to  car- 
ry out  the  enterprise  without  waiting  for 
the  impracticable  Frenchman.  Lafayette, 
with  a  natural  sympathy  for  his  compa- 
triot, strongly  urged  Sullivan  not  to  be- 
gin operations  until  the  return  of  D'Es- 
taing ;  but  the  American  officers  were  all 
strenuously  in  favor  of  commencing  the 
siege  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
count,  whose  delays  and  punctilious  for- 
malities had  greatly  disgusted  them. 

The  sies;e  began ;  but  little 
progress  had  been  made,  howev- 
er, when  a  severe  storm  came  on,  which 
raged  with  the  violence  of  a  tropical  hur- 
ricane, blowing  down  the  tents,  damaging 
the  ammunition,  and  causing  the  death 
of  some  of  the  soldiers  and  horses.  The 
storm  lasted  two  days.  On  the  third,  the 
sun  shone  brightly ;  and  the  troops,  al- 
though somewhat  dispirited  by  their  suf- 
ferings, prepared  themselves  to  continue 
the  siege.  A  day  having  been  spent  in 
drying  the  arms  and  ammunition,  and  re- 
pairing the  tents  torn  by  the  wind,  the 
soldiers  on  the  next  morning  marched 
to  Honeyman's  hill,  within  only  two  miles 
of  the  British  intrenchments.  Here  they 
took  post,  and  began  to  advance  against 
the  enemy's  works  by  regular  approach- 
es. The  men  for  some  time  kept  spirit- 
edly to  their  duty,  encouraged  by  the 
hourly  expectation  of  the  return  of  the 
French  fleet  to  their  aid.    When,  howev- 
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er,  they  waited  in  vain  day  after  day, 
they  became  discouraged.  At 
last,  the  camp  was  suddenly  en- 
livened by  the  appearance  of  D'Estaing 
and  his  ships  off  the  harbor,  whose  adven- 
tures during  his  absence  we  shall  now  re- 
late. 

Lord  Howe,  having  been  unable,  with 
all  his  manoeuvring,  to  get  the  weather- 
guage  of  his  antagonist,  finally  hove  to, 
formed  his  ships  into  line  to  the  leeward, 
and  waited  for  the  French  fleet  to  bear 
down  upon  him.  D'Estaing,  doubtless, 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  accept  the 
challenge ;  but  just  at  this  moment,  a  fu- 
rious storm  (the  same  which  had  pros- 
trated Sullivan's  whole  camp)  began  to 
rage.  The  vessels  of  both  fleets  were  at 
once  dispersed,  and  all  greatly  damaged. 
The  Languedoc,  of  ninety  guns,  Count 
D'Estaing's  flagship,  was  dismasted,  and 
several  others  were  completely  disabled. 

On  the  third  day,  when  the 
storm  had  abated,  Admiral  Howe 
had  gathered  only  seven  of  his  scattered 
fleet,  but  he  was  still  disposed  for  the 
fight ;  and  two  of  his  ships,  the  Renown 
and  the  Preston,  falling  in  with  the  dis- 
masted Languedoc  and  the  Torinat,  gave 
them  a  rough  handling,  and  would  have 
captured  them,  had  not  other  vessels  of 
the  French  come  to  their  rescue.  A  day 
or  two  subsequently,  chance  brought  to- 
gether two  other  ships  which  had  suffered 
less  in  the  storm  than  any  of  their  con- 
sorts. These  were  the  Isis,  of  fifty  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Rayner,  and  the 
Csesar,of  seventy-four, commanded  by  the 
renowned  De  Bougainville.  They  fought 
desperately  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  being 
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for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  close 
alongside  of  each  other.  De  Bougainville, 
with  his  superior  weight  of  metal,  had 
borne  down  upon  the  Isis  with  confidence 
of  victory,  but  his  guns  were  overloaded 
and  badly  served.  Finding  his  antago- 
nist too  strong  for  him,  he  made  off  be- 
fore the  wind,  with  his  deck  strewed  with 
seventy  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Isis  was  so  severely  damaged  in  her  masts 
and  rigging  as  to  be  unable  to  give  chase, 
although  her  crew  had  suffered  but  little 
—  one  man  only  having  been  killed  and 
three  wounded.  De  Bougainville  lost  an 
arm  and  an  eye. 

There  being  no  further  disposition  for 
battle  between  the  shattered  fleets,  Lord 
Howe  bore  for  New  York  to  refit,  and 
D'Estaing  returned  to  Newport,  and  was 
making  for  that  harbor,  when  his  sudden 
appearance,  as  we  have  seen,  enlivened 
General  Sullivan's  troops  with  the  pros- 
pect of  assistance  and  a  successful  result 
to  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. As  soon  as  the  French  fleet  came 
to  anchor,  Generals  Greene  and  Lafayette 
pushed  off  to  visit  the  admiral.  They 
were  sadly  disappointed  to  find  that  he 
had  determined  to  sail  for  Boston,  in  or- 
der to  refit  his  damaged  vessels.  They 
entreated  him  not  to  desert  them  at  the 
very  crisis  of  the  enterprise,  when  the 
British  garrison  was  .so  dispirited  by  its 
disappointment  in  not  receiving  supplies 
from  Earl  Howe  and  reinforcements  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York,  that  it 
would  probably  surrender  at  the  mere 
sight  of  the  return  of  the  French  fleet  to 
the  harbor. 

D'Estaing,  however,  resisted  all  their 


entreaties,  declaring  that  he  was  disposed 
to  yield,  but  that  his  officers  unanimously 
insisted  upon  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  French  government,  which  had  di- 
rected that,  in  the  event  of  damage  to 
his  vessels,  he  should  put  into  Boston  for 
repairs.  Greene  and  Lafayette  returned 
to  the  camp  before  Newport  with  the  un- 
welcome intelligence.  General  Sullivan 
was  very  indignant,  and  sent  a  remon- 
strance to  the  French  admiral,  which  was 
signed  by  every  one  of  his  officers  except 
Lafayette.  In  this  paper,  Sullivan  pro- 
tested against  D'Estaing's  taking  the  fleet 
to  Boston,  as  derogator}7  to  the  honor  of 
France,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty  Louis  XVI.  and 
the  interests  of  the  French  nation,  de- 
structive to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  alli- 
ance formed  between  the  two  nations. 
The  remonstrance,  however,  only  served 
to  offend  the  pride  of  the  French  admiral, 
and  not  to  alter  his  resolution.  He  sailed 
with  his  fleet  to  Boston. 

Sullivan,  who  was  fluent  with  his  pen, 
and  rather  prided  himself  upon  his  skill 
in  turning  a  period,  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  indulging  in  what  he  prob- 
ably supposed  was  a  very  delicately  ex- 
pressed bit  of  satire ;  and  he  accordingly 
made  the  following  allusion  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  in  his  order  to  his 
troops:  "The  general  can  not  help  la- 
menting the  sudden  and  unexpected  de- 
parture of  the  French  fleet,  as  he  finds  it 
has  a  tendency  to  discourage  some  who 
placed  great  dependence  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  it,  though  he  can  by  no  means  sup- 
pose the  army  or  any  part  of  it  endangered 
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by  this  movement.  He  yet  hopes  the  event  will 
prove  America  able  to  procure  that  by  her  own 
arms  which  her  allies  refuse  to  assist  in  obtain- 
ing." 

On  reaching  Boston,  D'Estaing  wrote 
to  Congress,  justifying  himself,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Amer- 
ican officers,  and  Sullivan's  uncourteous 
allusion  quoted  above.  It  required  all 
the  prudence  of  Washington  and  the  con- 
ciliatory tact  of  Greene  to  prevent  this 
quarrel  from  putting  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion to  the  French  alliance.  The  old  anti- 
Gallican  prejudice  which  the  Americans 
had  inherited  from  England  was  aroused 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  French  officers 
in  Boston  were  hooted  in  the  streets ;  and 
in  some  of  the  seaports  riots  occurred,  in 
which  French  and  American  sailors  came 
to  blows,  that  in  several  instances  proved 
fatal. 

General  Sullivan,  though  hopeless  of 
any  aid  from  D'Estaing,  continued  the 
siege  of  Newport.  Lafayette,  however, 
trusting  to  his  influence  as  a  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  having  volunteered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Boston,  in  order  to  persuade  the 
French  admiral  to  return  to  Rhode  island, 
was  permitted  to  go.  The  young  mar- 
quis, nevertheless,  met  with  no  success 
bej'ond  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  count, 
who  was  rather  more  of  a  soldier  than  a 
sailor,  to  march  by  land,  with  the  French 
troops  of  his  fleet,  to  the  succor  of  Sul- 
livan. 

The  American  general,  however,  find- 
ing his  militia  deserting  him  by  whole 
regiments  at  a  time,  now  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  a  successful  siege  of  Newport, 
and  only  thought  of  means  of  escape. 
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His  chance  of  retreat  was  endangered  by 
the  diminution  of  his  force,  but  Sullivan 
extricated  himself  with  great  prudence 
and  skill.  Having  sent  off  his 
heavy  artillery  and  baggage,  he 
on  the  second  night  afterward  retired 
from  before  the  British  lines  toward  the 
north  end  of  the  island,  where  he  had  first 
landed.  Here  it  was  determined  to  for- 
tify the  camp,  and  await  the  result  of  the 
mission  of  Lafayette,  who  had  gone  off 
very  sanguine  of  its  success. 

Early  on  the  next  morning  after  the 
Americans  had  begun  to  retreat,  their  de- 
parture was  discovered  by  the 
British,  who  immediately  came 
out  in  pursuit  in  full  force.  Greene,  with 
the  regiments  of  Colonels  Livingston  and 
Laurens,  covered  the  American  rear,  and 
gallantly  kept  off  the  enemy  until  Sulli- 
van had  reached  the  northern  end  of  the 
island.  Here  the  troops  were  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle.  The  British  continued 
to  advance.  Greene  proposed  that  the 
Americans  should  march  to  meet  them, 
as  he  believed  that  they  were  coming  on 
in  separate  detachments,  and  that  they 
might  be  advantageously  fought  in  detail. 
His  plan,  however,  was  rejected  as  being 
too  hazardous,  and  it  was  determined  to 
remain  on  the  defensive. 

The  enemy  were  now  close  at  hand. 
The  Americans  were  well  posted,  with 
two  redoubts  in  front  of  their  lines,  and 
waited  confidently  the  approach  of  the 
foe.  On  closing  in,  the  British  stationed 
themselves  on  Quaker  hill,  facing  the 
American  lines,  and  began  a  brisk  can- 
nonade from  their  batteries,  which  was 
well  returned  from  the  redoubts.     The 
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enemy  now  attempted  to  turn  the  Amer- 
ican right,  in  command  of  Greene,  who 
gave  them  a  warm  reception,  and,  being 
reinforced  by  troops  from  the  centre  and 
left,  was  soon  enabled  not  only  to  defeat 
the  manoeuvre  of  the  British,  but  to  drive 
them  back  with  great  slaughter. 

On  the  following  day,  a  Brit- 
ish squadron  being  seen  off  the 
harbor,  General  Sullivan  determined  not 
to  linger  any  longer  upon  the  island.  As 
the  sentries  of  both  armies  were  only  four 
hundred  yards  apart,  the  greatest  caution 
was  necessary  lest  the  enemy  should  be- 
come aware  of  his  purpose,  and  interfere 
with  the  retreat.  The  night  was  accord- 
ingly  selected;  and,  daring  the  day  pre- 
ceding, tents  were  pitched,  and  the  men 
kept  at  work  on  the  intrenchments,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  intend- 
ed to  remain  on  the  ground  and  resist  to 
the  last. 

The  night  came,  and  the  camp-fires  be- 
ing lighted,  Sullivan  began  his  retreat, 
without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  en- 
emy. It  was  near  midnight,  and  all  had 
been  nearty  accomplished,  when  Lafay- 
ette made  his  appearance,  having  ridden 
in  all  haste  from  Boston,  in  order  that  he 
might  share  in  the  engagement  which  he 
knew  to  be  imminent.  He  was  greatly 
mortified  that  he  had  missed  the  fight  of 
the  preceding  day.  He  arrived,  however, 
in  time  to  aid  in  the  retreat,  and  brought 
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off  the  pickets  and  covering-parties  in  ad- 
mirable order.  Not  a  man  was  left  be- 
hind on  the  island,  and  not  a  single  ar- 
ticle lost. 

General  Sullivan  had  retired  just  in 
time  from  Ehocle  island ;  for  the  British 
ships,  of  which  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
off  the  coast,  had  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on 
board,  with  about  four  thousand  troops. 
Finding  himself  a  clay  too  late,  Sir  Henry 
put  to  sea  again,  for  New  York.  That 
his  enterprise,  however,  might  not  be 
vrithout  some  result,  he,  on  leaving  his 
ships  at  New  London,  directed  General 
Sir  Charles  Grey  ("  No-flint  Grej^,"  as  he 
was  called,  from  his  fondness  for  the  bay- 
onet) to  proceed  to  New  Bedford  and  ef- 
fect as  much  damage  as  he  could.  Grey 
showed  his  usual  promptitude  in  devas- 
tation, and  laid  waste  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  American  property.  He  burned 
ships  (more  than  seventy  in  number), 
magazines,  stores,  wharves,  warehouses, 
vessels  on  the  stocks,  mills,  and  dwellings, 
amounting  in  value  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  After  kying  New  Bed- 
ford in  ruins,  General  Grey  proceeded  to 
Martha's  Vineyard,  where,  after  destroy- 
ing a  few  vessels,  he  mulcted  the  inhabit- 
ants, by  a  compulsory  levy  of  arms,  of 
all  the  public  funds,  three  hundred  oxen, 
and  ten  thousand  sheep.  He  now  re-em- 
barked and  the  squadron  returned  to  New 
York,  laden  with  spoils. 
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The  United  States  had  been  very 
unfortunate  in  their  early  attempts 
to  establish  a  naval  force.  The  possession 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  by  the  en- 
emy, and  their  command  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Delaware,  had  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  principal  men-of-war  which 
had  been  built  by  the  Americans.  The 
few  small  vessels  which  had  succeeded  in 
getting  to  sea,  met  with  various  fortunes. 
The  Randolph,  a  thirty-two  gun  ship,  un- 
der the  command  of  Cap  tain  Nicholas  Bid- 
die,  a  spirited  young  officer,  had  blown 
up  while  in  action  with  a  British  vessel, 
the  Yarmouth,  off  Barbadoes.  The  Han- 
cock, also  of  thirty-two  guns,  commanded 
by  Captain  Manly,  after  a  successful  fight 
or  two,  finally  struck  to  a  superior  force, 
and  was  taken  as  a  prize,  by  the  British, 
into  Halifax.  The  Raleigh  and  the  Al- 
fred, commanded  by  Captain  Thompson, 
whose  gallantry  in  sailing  with  his  ship 
into  the  midst  of  a  whole  squadron  of 
the  enemy  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  describe,  having  made  their  voyage  in 
safety  to  France,  now  sailed  on  their  re- 
turn to  America.  Their  course  was  kept 
well  to  the  south,  as  was  usual  in  those 
days,  in  order  to  escape  the  large  British 
cruisers,  and  to  pick  up' small  West-India 


traders.  They  bad  been  several  weeks 
at  sea,  when  the  British  ships  Ariadne 
and  Ceres  hove  in  sight  and  gave  them 
chase.  The  Raleigh  was  considerably  in 
advance  of  her  escort,  and  escaped  ;  but 
the  Alfred,  being  overtaken,  and  finding 
it  useless  to  fight  with  the  odds  of  two 
to  one  against  her,  struck. 

The  most  memorable  cruise  of  the  year 
was  that  of  the  Ranger,  an  eigh teen-gun 
ship.  She  is  described  as  a  crank,  clum- 
sy vessel,  with  a  gun-deck,  but  no  arma- 
ment above,  and  a  dull  sailer.  Her  de- 
fects, however,  were  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  excellent  nautical  qualities 
of  her  commander,  who  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  famous  Paul  Jones,  "  a 
short,  thick,  lithe  fellow,  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  in  height,  and  of  a  dark, 
swarthy  complexion,"  as  he  is  described. 

John  Paul  was  born  on  the  6  th  of  July, 
1747,  at  Arbigland,  Selkirkshire,  on  the 
frith  of  Sol  way,  in  Scotland.  His  father 
was  the  gardener  of  a  Mr.  Craik,  a  gen- 
tleman of  property  in  that  neighborhood. 
The  son,  bred  up  on  the  seacoast,  natu- 
rally took  to  a  sailor's  life,' and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years  readily  consented  to  be- 
come the  apprentice  of  a  shipmaster  in 
command  of  a  small  vessel  trading  with 
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the  American  colonies.  This  first  brought 
him  to  Virginia,  where  he  found  his  broth- 
er, married  and  settled,  and  from  whom 
he  acquired  an  inclination  toward  a  colo- 
nial life.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  re- 
turn, but  did  not  remain  long  with  his 
master,  whose  bankruptcy  released  him 
from  his  indentures. 

Young  John  Paul's  next  transition  was 
to  the  forecastle  of  a  slaver;  and  subse- 
quently, by  the  death  of  the  captain  and 
mate,  to  the  quarter-deck,  as  commander. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  for  several 
years;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that,  al- 
though he  was  in  a  good  school  for  the 
improvement  of  his  nautical  skill  and  the 
development  of  his  daring  qualities,  he 
was  not  likely  to  have  his  sensibilities 
refined. 

The  youthful  commander  was  already 
known  as  a  a  hard  man,"  and  not  seldom 
complaints  were  made  of  his  cruelty  by 
his  sailors.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  called 
to  account  before  a  court  in  the  West  In- 
dies by  Mungo  Maxwell,  one  of  his  crew, 
who  complained  of  ill  treatment.  The 
complaint  was  dismissed  as  frivolous ;  but 
Mungo,  shipping  soon  after  in  another 
vessel,  died  suddenly  at  sea,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  people  to  blame  Cap- 
tain Paul  for  his  death.  This  created  a 
prejudice,  which,  together  with  the  ill  re- 
pute of  his  occupation,  clung  to  him  so 
tenaciously,  that  he  determined  to  leave 
his  native  country. 

In  1773,  his  brother  died,  and  John 
Paul  went  to  Virginia  to  settle.  There, 
changing  his  name  simultaneously  with 
his  life  and  country,  he  began  his  new 
career  as  John  Paul  Jones.     He  had  re- 


solved to  quit  the  sea  for  ever,  when  the 
Eevolutionary  War  breaking  out,  he  be- 
came an  enthusiastic  American  patriot, 
and  was  appointed,  in  consequence  of  his 
well-known  abilities  as  a  seaman,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy.  His  first  cruise  was 
in  the  Alfred,  from  which  he  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  Providence  as  captain, 
and  again  in  a  short  time  promoted  to 
the  Ranger,  the  cruise  of  which  we  shall 
now  relate. 

Jones  had  gone  to  France,  with  the 
expectation  of  receiving  the  command  of 
the  Indien  ;  but  she  had  been  given,  pre- 
vious to  his  arrival,  as  a  present  to  King 
Louis  XVI.,  and  the  ambitious  young  cap- 
tain had  to  content  himself  with  the  Ran- 
ger, which  was  thought  quite  unworthy 
of  so  gallant  a  commander.  He  was  prom- 
ised a  better  ship,  but  he  had  not  the  pa- 
tience to  wait,  and  accordingly  put  into 
Brest,  to  refit  his  vessel  and  prepare  for 
a  cruise. 

Having  completed  her  preparations, 
the  Ranger  sailed  for  the  Irish  channel, 
where  Jones  was  perfectly  ''  at 
home,"  and  knew  almost  every 
foot  on  the  land  and  fathom  of  the  sea. 
As  he  passed  along  the  coast,  he  made 
several  prizes,  and  then  bore  away  for 
Whitehaven,  England,  with  the  intention 
of  burning  the  colliers  crowded  into  that 
port.  The  weather,  however,  was  unfa- 
vorable for  the  project,  and  he  sailed  to 
the  north  until  he  reached  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  where,  having  pursued  a  reve- 
nue-vessel without  success,  he  bore  away 
for  Ireland.  While  off  Carrickfergus,  he 
observed  a  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  roads ; 
and  having  learned  from  some  fishermen, 
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who  boarded  the  Ranger,  that  she  was 
the  Drake  sloop-of-war,  Jones  determined 
to  run  in  and  try  to  take  her. 

The  night  was  chosen  for  the  purpose ; 
and  Jones  having,  during  the  daylight,  ac- 
curately taken  the  bearings  of  the  Drake, 
now  in  the  dark  stood  for  the  roads  where 
she  was  anchored.  His  intention  was,  to 
bring  his  vessel  close  to  the  bows  of  his 
enemy ;  bat  the  anchor  was  not  let  go  in 
time,  and  she  drifted  astern  of  the  Drake. 
Jones, finding  his  object  defeated,  ordered 
his  cable  to  be  cut ;  and,  making  sail,  he 
hauled  his  ship  by  the  wind  in  all  haste. 
A  gale  coming  on,  he  barely  succeeded 
in  weathering  the  land,  and  getting  back 
into  the  channel. 

The  wind  now  being  favorable,  Captain 
Jones  determined  to  carry  out  his  design 
upon  Whitehaven.  The  Ranger  accord- 
ingly stood  for  the  Cumberland  coast,  on 
the  English  side  of  the  channel,  and  soon 
made  the  port  which  was  the  object  of 
attack,  and  out  of  which  the  captain  had 
often  sailed  in  his  early  days  Avhen  a  tra- 
ding-skipper. He  waited  until  night,  and 
then  dividing  into  two  parties  as  many 
of  his  crew  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
ship,  lowered  his  boats  and  pulled  for  the 
shore.  As  he  was  familiar  with  the  ground, 
Jones  took  the  lead  in  command  of  one 
party,  and  his  lieutenant  Wallingford  fol- 
lowed in  charge  of  the  other.  The  forts 
were  seized,  the  guns  spiked,  and  the  sen- 
tries gagged  and  bound.  The  men  had 
been  provided  with  candles  in  lanterns, 
which  were  to  be  used  not  only  as  lights, 
but  as  torches  to  set  fire  to  the  shipping. 
There  was,  however,  some  delay,  and  the 
candles  had  all  burned  out  when  they 


were  wanted  for  the  secondary  purpose. 
The  day  was  fast  approaching,  and  there 
was  but  little  time  to  spare.  The  lieu- 
tenant and  his  party,  therefore,  giving  up 
all  hope  of  success,  took  to  their  boat  and 
pulled  back  to  the  ship,  without  effecting 
anything. 

The  resolute  captain,  however,  was  not 
to  be  thus  balked  of  his  purpose.  So  he 
sent  one  of  his  men  to  a  neio-hborino-  cot- 
tage,  and  obtained  a  candle.  Thus  pro- 
vided, Jones  boarded  a  large  ship  in  the 
port,  and  with  a  barrel  of  tar  kindled  a 
fire  in  her  steerage,  and  soon  had  her  in 
flames.  As  the  tide  was  out,  and  the  ves- 
sel lay  high  and  dry  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  fleet  of  other  craft,  he  was  in  hopes 
that  they  would  all  take  fire,  and  his  ob- 
ject be  thus  effectually  accomplished.  The 
burning  ship  soon  alarmed  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  rushed  out  in  numbers,  crowd- 
ing the  adjacent  heights,  and  thronging 
to  the  rescue  of  the  shipping.  Jones  and 
his  party  still  remained  ashore,  and  with 
their  drawn  hangers  presenting  a  resolute 
attitude,  kept  back  the  people  till  it  was 
thought  that  the  ship  was  sufficiently  in 
flames  to  secure  a  general  conflagration, 
and  then  the  captain  drew  off  his  men  to 
their  boat,  and  pulled  back  for  the  Ran- 
ger. 

The  inhabitants,  however,  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  fire  before  it  had  done 
much  harm  to  the  shipping ;  and,  recov- 
ering somewhat  from  their  panic,  they 
were  enabled  to  bring  a  gun  or  two  to 
bear  upon  Jones's  boat,  but  not  in  time 
to  reach  it  with  a  single  shot.  The  fright 
produced  by  this  audacious  attempt  was 
such  that,  even  to  this  day,  the  name  of 
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Paul  Jones  is  a  terror  along  the  whole 
English  coast. 

The  Eanger  now  stood  for  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Solway  frith ;  and  Captain 
Jones  again  took  to  his  boats,  and  landed 
a  party  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  near  to 
the  town  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  Scot- 
tish coast.  Jones  was  here  upon  his  na- 
tive soil,  and  knew  every  point  of  rock 
and  inch  of  "ground.  He  at  once  led  his 
men  to  St.  Maiy's  isle,-  where  the  earl  of 
Selkirk  had  a  country-seat,  and  where 
Jones  is  said  to  have  lived  while  his  fa- 
ther was  in  his  lordship's  service.  The 
earl  and  his  family  were  absent,  and  the 
servants  left  in  charge  were  overpowered 
and  the  mansion  plundered.  One  of  the 
officers  brought  away  with  him  a  quanti- 
ty of  the  family  plate,  whereat  the  cap- 
tain was  greatly  indignant,  it  being  in  his 
opinion  an  act  quite  unbecoming  the  dig- 
nity of  a  naval  officer.  He  accordingly 
determined  to  restore  it,  and,  having  paid 
his  crew  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  sum 
of  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  (the  sup- 
posed value  of  the  plunder,  which  they 
claimed  as  their  prize),  he  sent  back  the 
plate,  with  a  courteous  note  to  the  count- 
ess of  Selkirk,  expressive  of  his  regret 
that  it  had  been  carried  off 

Jones  fretted  to  think  that  the  Drake 
had  escaped  him,  and  it  was  a  point  of 
honor  with  him  to  make  another  attempt 
at  her  capture.  He  accordingly  sailed 
again  for  the  Irish  coast,  and  was  pleased 
to  find,  on  arriving  off  Carrickfergus,  that 
the  Drake  still  lay  in  the  roads.  The 
saucy  Eanger  was  soon  observed  from  the 
English  man-of-war,  and  a  boat  sent  out 
to  discover  who  the  stranger  was,  and 


what  she  wanted.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the 
boat,  Jones  began  to  manoeuvre  his  ves- 
sel in  such  a  way,  that  only  her  stern 
could  be  seen.  The  British  officer  in  com- 
mand was  thus  induced  to  pull  alongside 
the  Eanger,  which  was  just  what  Jones 
wanted,  as  it  gave  him  the  opportunity, 
of  which  he  immediately  took  advantage, 
of  seizing  the  boat,  officer,  and  crew.  From 
his  prisoners  he  learned  that  intelligence 
of  the  Sanger's  audacious  proceedings  at 
Whitehaven  and  St.  Mary's  isle  had  reach- 
ed Ireland,  and  that  the  commander  of 
the  Drake  was  on  the  alert. 

Jones  expected  that  the  detention  of 
the  boat  would  bring  the  Drake  herself 
out  in  search  of  it,  and  in  this  expecta- 
tion he  was  not  disappointed.  The  Eng- 
lish ship  immediately  got  under  way  in 
the  roads,  but  soon  lay  to,  waiting  for  the 
Eanger  to  come  on.  Jones, however, stood 
off  the  land,  in  order  to  draw  his  antago- 
nist more  into  the  channel.  The  Drake, 
observing  the  manoeuvre,  began  to  work 
out  of  the  roads;  but,  as  the  tide  was 
against  her,  she  moved  slowly,  and  did 
not  succeed  in  drawing  near  the  Eanger 
until  almost  nightfall ;  but  she  came  out 
defiantly,  with  her  decks  crowded  with 
volunteers,  eager  for  a  brush  with  "  the 
American  privateer,"  and  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  small  craft  to  see  the  fight. 

As  soon  as  the  Drake  closed  in  suffi- 
cientty,  she  hailed  her  antagonist,  and 
asked  her  name ;  which  she  received,  with 
a  challenge  to  come  on.  The  two  ships 
were  standing  on.  The  wind  was  light, 
and  such  as  to  admit  of  but  little  manoeu- 
vring. As  the  Drake  was  somewhat  to 
leeward  and  astern,  the  Eanger  put  her 
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helm  up.  The  enemy  followed  suit,  when 
Jones  poured  in  his  first  broadside.  The 
two  vessels,  now  running  free  under  easy 
canvas,  continued  to  cannonade  each  oth- 
er for  an  hour  and  four  minutes,  when  the 
Drake,  hauling  down  her  ensign,  called 
for  quarter.  She  had  suffered  severely, 
her  hull  and  rigging  being  well  cut  up, 
her  captain  and  lieutenant  wounded  mor- 
tally, and  forty  of  her  crew  killed  or  dis- 
abled. The  Hanger,  although  carrying 
fewer  guns  and  a  smaller  crew,  suffered 
much  less  than  her  antagonist.  Lieuten- 
ant  Wallingford  and  one  of  the  crew  were 
the  only  killed,  and  there  were  but  five 
wounded. 

Captain  Jones,  putting  a  crew  on  board 
his  prize,  and  securing  his  prisoners,  sailed 
away  triumphantly,  with  the  captured 
Drake  in  company,  for  France.  He  took 
the  North  channel,  and,  although  chased 
repeatedly  on  his  round-about 
passage  by  British  ships-of-war, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Brest  in  safety 
with  his  prize. 

A  gallant  little  exploit  was  achieved 
by  Captain  Rathburne,  in  command  of  the 
Providence,  a  twelve-gun  sloop.  Her  met- 
al was  only  of  the  weight  of  four-pound- 
ers, and  she  carried  a  crew  of  but  fifty 
men.  Rathburne,  however,  with  his  little 
vessel,  bore  for  New  Providence,  one  of 
the  Bahamas,  and  landed  on  the  island 
with  twenty-five  men.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  about  thirty  Americans,  who  were  held 
as  prisoners  by  the  British  authorities; 
and  with  this  small  force  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  forts  and  stores,  and  in  fact  of 
the  whole  island.  The  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor, six  in  number,  among  which  there 
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was  a  privateer  of  sixteen  guns,  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  inhabitants  attempted  to 
overpower  him,  but  Rathburne  kept  them 
in  check  by  threatening  to  set  fire  to  the 
town.  After  holding  the  place  for  two 
days  (during  which  a  British  sloop-of-war 
looked  into  the  harbor,  but  finding  the 
Americans  in  possession,  she  hurried  off 
again),  Rathburne  withdrew.  On  leav- 
ing, however,  he  spiked  all"  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  burned  two  of  his  prizes,  and 
took  off  with  him  all  the  ammunition  and 
the  rest  of  the  vessels.  In  this  daring 
expedition  the  Americans  did  not  lose  a 
man.  The  very  audacity  of  the  enter- 
prise filled  the  enemy  with  such  terror, 
that  they  were  not  capable  of  striking  a 
blow  in  their  defence. 

A  less  glorious  fortune  than  that  of  the 
little  Providence  awaited  some  of  the  ves- 
sels lately  built.  The  Virginia,  a  twentj^- 
eight  gun  ship,  had  just  been  launched, 
and  was  proceeding  down  the  Chesapeake 
on  her  first  cruise,  in  command  of  Captain 
Nicholson,  when  she  got  aground  during 
the  night,  and  lost  her  rudder.  Her  an- 
chor was  let  go,  and  the  next  morning, 
as  preparations  were  being  made  to  refit 
her,  two  British  vessels-of-war  were  ob- 
served near  at  hand.  Captain  Nicholson 
now  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  her,  and 
went  ashore  with  his  papers,  while  the 
enemy  took  possession  of  his  ship.  Con- 
gress, after  investigating  the  conduct  of 
the  captain,  acquitted  him  of  all  blame, 
although  there  were  many  who  censured 
him  for  deserting  his  vessel. 

We  have  already  had  occasion,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  movements  of  the  British  while 
in  possession  of  Philadelphia,  to  allude  to 
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the  destruction  of  the  American  vessels 
on  the  Delaware.  It  is  appropriate  that  in 
this  chapter  we  should  narrate  the  facts 
more  in  detail. 

Enrly  in  May,  an  expedition,  headed 
by  Major  Maitland,  left  Philadelphia,  and 
ascended  the  Delaware,  in  order  to  de- 
stro}'  the  American  vessels  which  had  been 
taken  above  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  the  British  men-of-war  below. 
To  the  land-force  of  a  battalion  of  light- 
infantry  and  two  fieldpieces  wras  joined 
a  flotilla,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Henry  of  the  British  navy,  consisting  of 
the  schooners  Viper  and  Pembroke,  the 
galleys  Hussar,  Cornwallis,  Ferret,  and 
Philadelphia, four  gun-boats,  and  eighteen 
flat-boats. 

The  expedition  succeeded  in  its  pur- 
pose, without  the  least  sho^v  of  resistance. 
Landing  a  little  above  Bristol,  the  enemy 
burnt  the  Washington,  of  thirty-two  guns, 
and  the  Effingham,  of  twenty-eight,  both 
of  which,  being  new  ships,  had  never  been 
to  sea ;  also  several  privateers,  and  a  num- 
ber of  merchantmen.  Their  next  point 
was  Crosswise  creek,  where  the  Sturdy 
Beggar,  an  eighteen-gun  privateer,  and 
eight  other  vessels,  were  destroyed.  Six 
more  craft  were  set  fire  to  at  Bill's  island  ; 
and  on  descending  the  river,  on  their  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia,  the  British  burned 
as  many  more,  among  which  were  proba- 
bly the  Hornet,  the  Sachem,  the  Independ- 
ence, and  the  Musqueto,  as  nothing  is  re- 
corded of  them  after  that  period. 

Captain  Barry,  whose  spirited  capture 
of  the  enemy's  armed  storeships  in  the 
Delaware  has  already  been  described,  had 
soon  another  opportunity  of  distinguish- 


ing himself.  The  Ealeigh  had  been  taken 
from  Captain  Thompson,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  allowed  his  consort  the  Al- 
fred to  be  captured  by  the  enemy  without 
going  to  her  assistance,  and  was  now  given 
to  Barry. 

"Under  the  orders  of  this  new  com- 
mander," says  Cooper,  of  whose  authority 
as  a  naval  historian  we  have  freely  availed 
ourselves,  "  the  Raleigh  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton on  the  25th  of  September,  at  six  in 
the  morning,  having  a  brig  and  a  sloop 
under  convoy.  The  wind  was  fresh  at 
northwest,  and  the  frigate  ran  off  north- 
east. At  twelve,  two  strange  sail  were 
seen  to  leeward,  distant  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles.  Orders  were  given  to  the  convoy 
to  haul  nearer  to  the  wind,  and  to  crowd 
all  the  sail  it  could  carry,  the  strangers  in 
chase.  After  dark  the  Raleigh  lost  siu'ht 
of  the  enemy,  as  by  this  time  the  two 
ships  were  ascertained  to  be,  and  the  wind 
became  light  and  variable. 

"  The  Raleigh  now  cleared  for  action, 
and  kept  her  people  at  quarters  all  night, 
having  tacked  toward  the  land.  In  the 
morning  it  proved  to  be  hazjT,  and  the 
strangers  were  not  to  be  seen.  The  Ra- 
leigh was  still  standing  toward  the  land, 
which  she  shortly  afterward  made  ahead, 
quite  near.  About  noon,  the  haze  clear- 
ing away,  the  enemy  were  seen  in  the 
southern  board,  and  to  windward,  crowd- 
ing sail  in  chase.  The  weather  became 
thick  again,  and  the  Raleigh  lost  sight  of 
her  two  pursuers,  when  she  hauled  off  to 
the  eastward. 

"  Finding  nothing  visible  at  six  in  the 
morning,  the  Raleigh  crowded  sail  once 
more,  and  stood  southeast  by  east.     At 
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half-past  nine,  the  two  ships  were 


again  discovered  astern,  and  in 
chase.  The  Ealeigh  now  hauled  close 
upon  a  wind,  heading  northwest,  with  her 
larboard  tacks  aboard.  The  enemy  also 
came  to  the  wind,  all  three  vessels  carry- 
ing; hard  with  a  staggering  breeze.  The 
Raleigh  now  fairly  outsailed  the  stran- 
gers, running  eleven  knots  two  fathoms, 
on  a  dragged  bowline." 

Unfortunately,  at  noon  the  wind  mod- 
erated, when  the  leading  vessel  of  the  en- 
emy overhauled  the  Raleigh  quite  fast, 
and  even  the  ship  astern  held  way  with 
her.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Raleigh  tacked  to  the  westward,  with  a 
view  to  discover  the  force  of  the  advanced 
vessel  in  pursuit ;  while  at  the  same  time 
she  made  several  signals,  which  were  not 
recognised.  "  At  five  o'clock,  the  leading 
vessel  of  the  enemy  having  nearly  closed, 
the  Raleigh  edged  away  and  crossed  her 
forefoot,  brailing  her  mizzen  and  taking 
in  her  staysails."  In  passing,  the  Raleigh 
delivered  her  broadside,  which  was  re- 
turned by  her  antagonist,  who  set  the  St. 
George's  ensign,  and  showed  her  force, 
which  proved  to  be  a  battery  of  fourteen 
guns  of  a  side,  including  both  decks.  The 
Englishman  now  came  up  under  the  lee 
quarter  of  the  Raleigh,  and  the  two  were 
soon  warmly  engaged ;  but  the  former, 
apparently  getting  the  worst  of  it,  shot 
ahead. 

The  Raleigh  having  lost  her  fore-top- 
mast and  mizzen-top-gallantmast,  her  crew 
were  busy  in  clearing  the  wreck ;  and  an 
opportunity  was  thus  given  to  the  enemy 
to  get  to  the  windward,  and  fire  at  the 
disabled  vessel  from  a  distance.   The  Eng- 


lishman, however,  soon  edged  away,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  rake  the  Raleigh ; 
when  Barry,  finding  that,  with  the  loss 
of  his  spars,  he  could  not  manoeuvre  his 
ship  as  he  had  clone  before,  bore  up  and 
bringing  her  alongside  strove  to  board 
his  antagonist.  But  the  enemy,  having 
all  his  canvas,  and  sailing;  best  in  the  light 
wind  then  blowing,  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing the  American's  object. 

The  Englishman's  consort  now  draw- 
ing near,  Barry  called  a  council  of  his 
officers,  when,  as  in  the  crippled  condi- 
tion of  the  ship  there  was  no  chance  of 
escaping  by  flight,  it  was  determined  to 
run  her  ashore  upon  one  of  the  unknown 
islands  observed  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  which  was  now  only  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant. The  Raleigh  therefore  wore  round, 
and  stood  directly  for  the  land,  with  her 
antagonist  close  to  her  side,  while  both 
ships  in  the  meantime  kept  up  a  brisk  fire. 
Thus  they  continued  till  midnight,  when 
the  Englishman  hauled  off,  for  fear  of 
grounding,  and  left  the  Raleigh  to  pursue 
her  dangerous  course  alone  among  the 
islands. 

Captain  Barry  now  began  to  bend  new 
sails,  with  the  hope  of  escaping,  as  he  was 
concealed  by  the  increasing  darkness  of 
the  night.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore both  of  the  enemy's  ships  again  hove 
in  sight,  closing  fast.  The  Raleigh  was 
driven  with  all  speed  right  on  the  land, 
firing  her  stern-guns  as  she  went,  which 
kept  off  her  pursuers  awhile.  They  nev- 
ertheless soon  renewed  the  attack,  pour- 
ing in  their  shot,  which  Barry  gallantly 
returned  until  his  ship  struck  the  ground. 
The  enemy  hauled  off,  to  avoid  a  similar 
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fate,  and,  taking  a  position  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance on  the  Kaleigh's  quarter,  opened 
their  broadsides  upon  her.  Barry  now 
determined  to  land,  to  burn  his  ship,  and 
defend  the  island.  He  had  got  a  large 
portion  of  his  crew  ashore,  and  was  about 
returning  for  the  rest,  when  he  found  that 
the  Ealeigh,  through  the  treachery  of  one 
of  his  officers,  had  struck  to  the  enemy ! 
Barry  and  his  men  escaped  from  the  isl- 
and—  which  proved  to  be  Wooden  Bell, 
one  of  the  group  of  rocky  islands  oh1'  the 
mouth  of  the  Penobscot — and  on  reach- 
ing the  mainland,  and  relating  the  ac- 
count of  their  struggle,  were  greatly  ap- 
plauded for  their  gallantry. 


The  Ealeigh  was  immediately  taken    cess 


possession  of  by  the  two  antagonist  ships, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  Experiment, 
of  fifty  guns,  Captain  Wallace,  and  the 
Unicorn,  of  twenty-two.  It  was  the  latter 
which  clung  so  closely  and  so  obstinately 
to  the  Ealeigh  daring  the  long  engage- 
ment. She  was  well  cut  up  in  hull  and 
rigging,  and  had  ten  men  killed  and  a 
considerable  number  wounded.  The  en- 
tire loss  of  the  Americans  was  twenty- 
five  killed  and  wounded. 

Little  else,  beyond  what  has  been  nar- 
rated in  this  chapter,  was  done  or  suffered 
during  the  year  1778  by  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  privateering  was,  howev- 
er, carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  suc- 
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Washington,  after  moving  his  en- 
campment from  BrunswicK  to  Pa- 
ramus,  finally  quitted  New  Jersey,  and, 
crossing  the  Hudson,  took  post  at  White 
Plains,  in  Westchester  county,  New  York. 
Here  he  remained  until  September,  when 
he  made  a  different  disposition  of  his  ar- 
my, with  the  view  of  protecting  both  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson  and  New  Eng- 
land, either  of  which  it  was  thought  might 
be  the  object  of  the  extensive  prepara- 
85 


tions  being  made  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
in  New  York.  Washington  accordingly 
strengthened  the  forts  on  the  North  river, 
and  posted  General  Putnam  with  two  bri- 
gades at  West  Point.  General  Gates  with 
three  brigades,  and  General  M'Dougall 
with  two,  were  despatched  to  D anbury, 
in  Connecticut ;  while  Washington  him- 
self encamped  his  main  body  at  Freder- 
icksburg, on  the  borders  of  Connecticut, 
and  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  West 
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Point,  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  readi- 
ness to  defend  either  the  Hudson  or  New 
England,  as  the  plans  of  the  enemy  should 
render  necessary. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  however,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  very  extensive  military 
designs,  and  contented  himself  with  ap- 
parently insignificant  forays.  He  now 
planned  an  attack  upon  Little  Egg  Har- 
bor, on  the  New-Jersey  coast,  where  the 
Americans  had  a  number  of  privateers 
and  prizes,  and  some  extensive  salt-works. 
But,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of 
Washington  from  his  object,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  procure  a  supply  of  forage 
and  fresh  provisions  for  his  troops,  the 
British  general-in-chief  sent  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  with  one  detachment  to  New  Jer- 
sey, and  General  Knyphausen  with  an- 
other to  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.  These 
two,  being  separated  only  by  the  river, 
and  well  supplied  with  boats,  were  able  to 
form  a  junction  within  twenty-four  hours 
and  thus  with  their  combined  troops  pre- 
sent a  very  formidable  foree. 

Washington,  on  discovering  this  move- 
ment, believed  its  object  was  to  forage, 
and  therefore  sent  General  Wayne  with 
a  detachment  of  troops  to  aid  the  militia 
of  New  Jersey  in  checking  the  enemy. 
In  order,  however,  to  be  ready  for  any 
more  serious  attempt  which  might  be 
made  upon  the  forts  on  the  Hudson,  Put- 
nam was  directed  to  be  on  the  alert  at 
West  Point,  and  Washington  himself  with 
a  division  of  his  army  marched  to  Fish- 
kill. 

General  Wayne  had  posted  himself  at 
New  Tappan,  with  the  militia ;  but  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Baylor  had  taken  up  his 


quarters,  with  his  detachment  of  light- 
horse,  at  Old  Tappan,  near  the  enemy. 
Lord  Cornwallis  now  devised  a  scheme 
with  Knyphausen  for  surprising  the  en- 
tire American  force.  The  former  was  to 
send  a  detachment  to  take  the  Americans 
under  Wayne ;  while  the  latter  was  to 
throw  across  the  river  another  detach- 
ment, to  take  those  under  Baylor.  Some 
deserters  from  Knyphausen's  troops,  how- 
ever, having  gone  over  to  General  Wayne, 
gave  him  timely  warning,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  defeat  the  Hessians'  part 
in  the  scheme. 

Baylor  was  less  fortunate.  His  men, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  movement,  lay 
unguardedly  in  barns,  when  General  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  who  had  been  despatched 
for  the  purpose  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  came 
suddenly  upon  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  Having  cut  off  the  sergeant's  pa- 
trol of  twelve  men  quickly,  the  enemy 
were  enabled  to  fall  upon  Baylor's  troop- 
ers while  they  were  asleep  and  unarmed. 
"No-rlint  Grey,"  with  his  usual  faith  in 
cold  steel,  ordered  his  men  to  take  the 
flints  out  of  their  muskets,  that  they  might 
be  confined  entirely  to  the  use  of  their 
bayonets.  They  thus  rushed  in  upon  the 
helpless  dragoons,  who,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  strike  a  blow  in  their  defence, 
sued  for  quarter.  Little  quarter,  howev- 
er, was  given ;  and  the  merciless  enemy 
were  thrusting  their  bayonets  wherever 
they  could  find  any  sign  of  life,  until  one 
of  the  British  officers,  less  ferocious  than 
his  commander,  interposed  and  saved  the 
lives  of  forty  prisoners.  Sixty-seven,  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  four  of  Baylor's 
company,  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or 
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taken.  Baylor  himself  escaped  with  a 
severe  but  not  a  dangerous  wound. 

"  It  was  a  small  compensation"  for  this 
affair,  as  Washington  said,  that  Colonel 
Butler,  three  or  four  days  subsequently, 
with  a  party  of  infantry  and  Major  Lee's 
lightrhorse,  surprised  about  a  hundred 
German  yagers  (riflemen)  below  Tarry- 
town,  killed  ten  on  the  spot,  and  took  a 
lieutenant  and  eighteen  men  prisoners. 

The  American  public  was  greatly  in- 
dignant at  the  cruelty  of  Grey,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  term  his  action  a  cold- 
blooded massacre.  Grey  made  himself 
memorable  by  his  unsparing  cruelty,  but 
was  considered  so  efficient  a  servant  by 
those  who  employed  him,  that  he  was 
soon  after  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  military  services.  He  gave 
birth  to  Earl  Grey,  the  famous  whig  min- 
ister, who  was  as  firm  an  advocate  for  lib- 
erty as  his  father  was  a  rigid  executioner 
of  tyranny. 

The  expedition  to  Little  Egg  Harbor, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Jersey,  was 
in  the  meantime  in  full  progress. 
Captain  Ferguson  was  selected 
to  conduct  this  enterprise,  and  he  sailed 
from  New  York  with  three  hundred  reg- 
ular troops  and  a  number  of  New-Jersey 
royalists.  The  people  at  Egg  Harbor, 
having  heard  of  his  coming,  sent  out  to 
sea  such  of  the  privateers  as  could  be  got 
ready ;  hauled  the  larger  vessels,  chiefly 
prizes,  to  Chestnut  Neck,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and 
the  smaller  privateers  and  other  craft  still 
farther.  None  but  those  which  put  to 
sea,  however,  escaped  the  insatiable  Fer- 
guson.    On  reaching  Egg  Harbor,  and 
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not  being  able  to  enter  with  the  trans- 
ports, the  troops  took  to  the  boats,  and 
pushed  up  the  river  until  they  arrived  at 
Chestnut  Neck,  where  they  landed.  Here 
all  the  vessels,  shipyards,  store  and  dwel- 
ling houses,  and  salt-works,  were  burned. 
These  were  inglorious  enterprises  for  the 
Britons,  but  they  inflicted  great  injury 
upon  the  Americans,  and  especially  upon 
privateering,  which  had  become  a  very 
effective  though  independent  branch  of 
service.  The  purpose  of  the  enemy  was 
to  destroy  those  places  where  the  priva- 
teers were  chiefly  built,  fitted  out,  and 
supplied  for  sea. 

On  Ferguson's  return  to  the  ships,  he 
found  a  French  captain  and  several  pri- 
vates, who  had  deserted  from  Count  Pu- 
laski's legion,  then  stationed  in  New  Jer- 
sey. They  gave  such  an  account  of  the 
careless  manner  in  which  three  troops  of 
horse  and  the  same  number  of  companies 
of  infantry  were  cantoned,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, that  the  British  naval  and  military 
officers  made  up  their  minds  to  beat  up 
their  quarters.  The  ships  were  accord- 
ingly moved  along  the  coast  to  a  favora- 
ble point,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  embarked  in  boats.  Af- 
ter rowing  ten  miles,  the  troops  landed 
and  took  possession  of  an  unguarded 
bridge,  to  which  they  were  directed  by 
the  deserters,  as  necessary  to  secure  their 
return  to  the  vessels.  Having  posted  a 
guard  at  the  bridge,  the  rest  of  the  men 
pushed  on.  After  a  short  march  in  the 
darkness  and  silence  of  the  night,  they 
came  suddenly  upon  Pulaski's  force ;  and 
the  cruel  Ferguson,  as  ruthlessly  as  "No- 
flint  Grey,"  bayoneted  fifty  of  them  with- 
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out  heeding  their  cries  for  quarter !  Two 
French  officers  were  left  among  the  dead, 
Baron  de  Bose  and  Lieutenant  de  la  Bor- 
clerie.  As  soon  as  Pulaski  was  aroused, 
he  brought  his  cavalry  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  enemy  were  thus  driven  away  from 
their  work  of  death. 

The  American  loyalists  and  their  sav- 
age confederates  the  Indians  had,  by  their 
ruthless  depredations,  excited  so  much  in- 
dignation, that  it  was  determined  to  at- 
tack them  in  their  haunts  and  root  them 
but.  Accordingly,  Colonel  William  But- 
ler set  out  from  Schoharie  coun- 
ty. New  York,  with  a  Pennsylva- 
nia regiment,  and  some  riflemen  and  ran- 
gers to  act  as  scouts.  Having  gained  the 
head-waters  of  the  Delaware,  he  marched 
for  two  days  along  its  banks,  and  then 
crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the 
Susquehanna.  The  journey  was  toilsome 
and  dangerous.  Each  man  carried  on  his 
back  provisions  for  six  days,  and,  thus 
loaded  down,  was  forced  to  wade  through 
streams  and  to  swim  rivers.  As  the  sol- 
diers were  without  tents,  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  heavy  rains  and  cold  nights 
of  that  autumnal  season.  They  reached 
their  destination,  however,  but  were  dis- 
appointed in  finding  that  the  Indians  and 
tory  settlers  had  by  flight  cheated  them 
of  their  revenge.  After  having  totally 
destroyed  every  Indian  fort  and  village, 
and  laid  waste  the  tory  settlements,  But- 
ler led  his  men  back. 

The  hardships  of  the  return  were  still 
more  formidable  than  those  of  the  ad- 
vance march.  The  smaller  streams  and 
the  Susquehanna  itself  had  become  great- 
ly swollen  by  the  heavy  rains.     The  pa- 


triots were  in  an  enemy's  country,  their 
provisions  were  nearly  consumed,  and  it 
seemed  impracticable  for  them  to  con- 
tinue their  journey.  Butler,  nevertheless, 
overcame  every  obstacle.  He  mounted 
his  men,  one  after  another,  upon  the  few 
horses  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and,  forcing  the  animals  to  SAvim  the  swol- 
len waters,  succeeded  in  getting  them  all 
over  in  safety.  On  their  arrival  in  Scho- 
harie, they  were  so  overjoyed  at  reaching 
their  homes,  of  which  they  had  almost 
despaired,  that  they  gave  vent  to  their 
happiness  by  firing  thirteen  round  of  can- 
non and  a  feu  de  joie  of  musketry. 

The  tories  and  their  Indian  allies,  not- 
withstanding, continued  as  active  in  their 
cruelties  as  ever.  Walter  Butler  (the  son 
of  Colonel  John  Butler,  who  led  the  atr 
tack  against  Wyoming  in  the  preceding 
July),  having  escaped  from  his  prison  at 
Albany,  where  his  neck  had  only  been 
saved  from  the  gallows  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  some  of  his  father's  friends,  was 
now  thirsting  for  revenge.  The  elder 
Butler  soon  gave  his  son  the  opportunity 
which  he  sought.  A  detachment  of  ran- 
gers, and  the  Indians  with  Brant  the  fa- 
mous Mohawk  chief  as  their  leader,  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  young  But- 
ler, to  carry  out  an  expedition  against  the 
settlers  of  Tryon  county. 

Walter  Butler,  eager  for  the  enterprise, 
hastened  from  Niagara  with  his  rangers, 
and  formed  a  junction  with  the  Indians 
at  Genesee.  Brant  disliked  young  But- 
ler, and  was  moreover  piqued  at  being 
obliged  to  serve  in  subjection  to  so  youth- 
ful a  leader.  He  was,  however,  finally 
prevailed  upon  to  join  the  expedition, 
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which  now  numbered  a  combined  force 
of  seven  hundred  men. 

Cherry  Valley,  situated  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, within  the  state  of  New  York, 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  proposed  at- 
tack, as  it  was  the  most  thriving  of  all 
the  settlements.  Colonel  Ichabod  Alden, 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  was  in 
command  of  the  fort  called  by  his  name. 
Fort  Alden  was,  however,  merely  a  strong 
stone  dwelling-house,  which  had  been  for- 
tified, and  surrounded  with  rude  pickets 
and  earthen  embankments.  The  colonel 
had  been  duly  informed  of  the  approach 
of  his  barbarous  enemy,  but  he  gave  no 
heed  to  the  intelligence.  The  inhabit- 
ants, nevertheless,  were  greatly  alarmed, 
and  begged  that  they  and  their  most  val- 
uable property  might  be  received  within 
the  fort.  Alden,  ridiculing  their  fears,  re- 
fused, and  was  only  prevailed  upon  by 
their  earnest  entreaties  to  send  out  scouts 
to  gain  information,  and  to  keep  guard 
against  any  sudden  surprise. 

The  scouts  seem  to  have  shared  in  the 
confident  security  of  their  colonel;  for, 
on  being  sent  out,  they  had  not  gone  far, 
when  they  lighted  a  fire,  and  laid  them- 
selves down  to  sleep.  The  enemy  caught 
them  napping  and  made  them  prisoners, 
and,  obtaining  from  them  the  intelligence 
which  they  wished,  pushed  on  and  took 
post  upon  a  wooded  hill  that  overlooked 
the  settlement  of  Cherry  Valley.  Here 
they  encamped  until  the  next  morning, 

.„     when  they  rushed  into  the  vil- 
Nov.  10.    .  , , J  .    ,.      .    .     , 

lage  and  began  an  indiscriminate 

slaughter  of  the  defenceless  innabitants. 

Whole  families  were  destroyed  by  the 


1779, 


savage  invaders.  Old  men,  women,  and 
children,  appealed  equally  m  vain  to  the 
cruel  instincts  of  the  Indian  and  the  still 
more  cruel  ferocity  of  the  hardened  par- 
tisan. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  Wash- 
ington determined  to  strike  a  de- 
cisive blow  against  the  Indians  in 
their  homes  and  haunts.  He  accordingly 
placed  a  considerable  body  of  continental 
troops  under  the  command  of  General 
Sullivan,  to  whom  was  soon  after  joined 
General  Clinton,  of  New  York,  with  one 
thousand  men.  The  Mohawks,  or  the  Six 
Nations,*  as  they  were  termed,  were  the 
principal  objects  of  the  expedition.  These 
tribes  inhabited  the  fertile  tract  of  land 
lying  between  New  England,  the  middle 
states,  and  the  province  of  Canada.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
they  had  pledged  themselves  to  neutrali- 
ty, but  soon  proved  faithless  to  their  word. 
The  Oneidas,  and  a  few  besides,  alone  re- 
mained faithful ;  while  the  rest,  won  over 
by  the  Johnsons  and  the  profuse  gifts  of 
the  British  agents,  became  hostile  to  the 
Americans,  and  destroyed  their  lives  and 
property  on  every  occasion. 

The  Indians,  on  becoming  aware  of  the 
approach  of  the  Americans,  made  prepa- 

*  This  confederacy  of  Indians,  first  known  as  the  "Five 
Nations,"  was  composed  of  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  and  Mohawks;  but,  in  1713,  the  Tuscaroras, 
being  driven  out  of  the  Carolinas  by  the  whites,  migrated 
northward  and  joined  the  former  tribes,  who  were  thence 
called  the  "  Six  Nations."  After  Sullivan's  expedition,  a 
large  portion  of  them  moved  to  Canada  (from  which  coun- 
try they  appear  to  have  been  forced  southward  at  a  remote 
period  by  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Algonquins).  The 
warlike  Senecas  and  others  of  the  Six  Nations,  or  Iroquois, 
as  the  French  called  them,  in  their  migrations  spread  their 
deadly  hostility  to  the  American  whites  throughout  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Northwest. 
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rations  to  meet  them.  They  concentrated 
their  forces,  selected  a  good  position,  and 
fortified  it  with  considerable  skill.     For  ; 
two  hours  they  stood  their  ground  man- 
fully against  the  whole  of  Sullivan's  force, 
but  were  finally  compelled  to  give  way 
before  his  artillery.     The  savages,  once 
driven  from  their  stronghold,  made  not 
an  effort  to  rally,  but  fled  in  despair,  j 
Sullivan's  avenging  troops  pursued  them 
closely,  and,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of 
their  country,  spread  desolation  every-  ; 
where* 

■■  Many  settlements,"  says  Eamsay,  "  in 
the  form  of  towns,  were  destroyed.     All 
their  fields  of  corn,  and  whatever  was  in  ' 
a  state  of  cultivation,  underwent  the  same  j 
fate.     Scarcely  anything  in  the  form  of  a  ' 
house  was  left  standing,  nor  was  an  In- 
dian to  be  seen.     To  the  surprise  of  the 
Americans,  they  found  the  lands  about 
the  Indian  towns  well  cultivated,  and  their 

houses  both  large  and  commodious.     The 

•  i 

quantity  of  corn  destroyed  was  immense."}* 

Orchards,  in  which  were  several  hundred 
fruit-trees,  were  cut  down ;  and  of  them 
many  appeared  to  have  been  planted  for 
a  long  series  of  years.  Their  gardens, 
replenished  with  a  variety  of  useful  ve- 
getables, were  laid  waste.J 

*  This  region  of  country,  then  known  as  Tryon  countv, 
but  now  comprising  Chemung  and  other  counties,  received, 
from  the  cruel  devastations  and  massacres  of  the  savages, 
the  appellation  of  The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground. 

\  It  was  estimated  that  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  the  granaries  and  fields  were 
thus  destroyed.  In  one  fortnight  this  beautiful  country  was 
cast  back  a  century  in  its  progress  toward  civilization. 

|  Washington,  who  had  conceived  and  planned  this  most 
righteous  expedition,  and  ordered  its  rigid  execution  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  performed,  received  from  the  sav- 
ages the  name  of  An-na-ta-kau-les,  wnich  signifies,  in  the 
Seneca  language,  town-destroyer.  At  a  council  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia, is  1T92,  Corn-Planter,  the  distinguished  Seneca 


"  The  Americans  were  so  full  of  resent- 
ment against  the  Indians  for  the  many  out- 
rages they  had  suffered  from  them,  and  so 
bent  on  making  the  expedition  decisive, 
that  the  officers  and  soldiers  cheerfully 
agreed  to  remain  till  they  had  fully  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  settlement. 
The  supplies  obtained  in  the  country  les- 
sened the  inconvenience  of  short  rations. 
The  ears  of  corn  were  so  remarkably 
large,  that  many  of  them  measured  twen- 
ty-two inches  in  length."  Necessity  sug- 
gested a  novel  method  of  grinding  the 
grains.  The  soldiers  thrust  their  bayo- 
nets through  the  camp-kettles,  and  thus 
produced  a  rough  surface  upon  which 
they  rubbed  the  corn  into  a  coarse  meal. 

This  severe  lesson  had  its  effect  upon 
the  Indians,  who  became  thenceforward 
less  bold  in  their  cruelties  and  depreda- 
tions. The  frontiers  now  enjoyed  com- 
parative security  from  the  incursions  of 
the  savages.  Brant  and  his  tory  confed- 
erates still  fostered  their  wolfish  propen- 
sities in  their  lair  at  Niagara,  and  would 
occasionally  find  an  opportunity  to  glut 
them  in  the  blood  and  spoils  of  the  un- 
guarded settlers.  These  occasions,  how- 
ever, after  General  Sullivan's  successful 
raid  became  known,  were  availed  of  with 

chief,  thus  addressed  President  Washington :  "Fatheb  — 
The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nation  speaks  to  you,  the  great 
counsellor,  in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen 
fires  have  placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  small  in 
your  ears,  and  therefore  we  entreat  you  to  hearken  with  at- 
tention, for  we  are  about  to  speak  to  you  of  things  which  to 
us  are  very  great.  When  your  array  entered  the  country  of 
the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you  The  Town-Destroyer ;  and  to 
this  day,  when  that  name  is  heard,  our  women  look  behind 
them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  close  to  the  necks 
of  their  mothers.  Our  counsellors  and  warriors  are  men, 
and  can  not  be  afraid ;  but  their  hearts  are  grieved  with  the 
fears  of  our  women  and  children,  and  desire  that  it  may  be 
buried  so  deep  that  it  may  be  heard  no  more." 
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less  frequency  and  more  timid  caution. 
Nevertheless,  Brant,  with  sixty  of  his  sav- 
ages and  twenty-seven  white  men  attack- 
ed the  Mininsink  settlement  du- 

JUly23.  .  .  /TThrm 

ring  the  same  summer  (1779), 
and  burnt  ten  houses,  twelve  barns,  a  fort, 
and  two  mills.  He  moreover  carried  off 
several  prisoners  and  a  large  quantity  of 
plunder.  The  neighboring  militia  gath- 
ered together  and  went  in  pursuit,  but 
were  driven  back  by  the  Indians. 


In  South  Carolina,  Generals  William- 
son and  Pickens  carried  out  an  expedi- 
tion like  that  of  Sullivan,  and  with  simi- 
lar success.  The  villages  and  harvests  of 
the  savages  were  destroyed,  and  they 
themselves  forced  to  fly  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers. Colonel  Broadhead,  too,  was  equal- 
ly successful  in  Pennsylvania.  The  In- 
dians from  this  time  became  much  less 
formidable,  although  we  shall  yet  have 
an  occasional  atrocity  to  record. 
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Lafayette,  while  shut  up  in  a  cul 
de  sac,  as  he  termed  it,  at  Bristol,  on 
a  neck  of  land,  with  a  bay  on  the  one  side 
and  a  river  on  the  other  (where  General 
Sullivan  had  placed  him,  after  the  retreat 
from  Rhode  island,  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  British),  plumed  his  wings  for  a 
broader  flight.  He  had  conceived  a  bril- 
liant plan  for  an  expedition  against  Can- 
ada. He  would  obtain  from  his  sovereign, 
Louis  XVI.,  a  large  army  and  a  powerful 
fleet,  to  reduce  Halifax  and  Quebec,  while 
the  Americans  should  co-operate  by  the 
lakes,  and  thus  wrest  every  spot  of  earth 
in  North  America  from  British  possession. 
Congress  seemed  to  sanction  the  scheme ; 


but  Washington,  who,  with  every  trust  in 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  ardent  young 
marquis,  placed  little  faith  in  that  of  his 
country,  defeated  the  wild  and  dangerous 
enterprise  by  his  cautious  counsels. 

Lafayette  proposed  to  return  to  France, 
but  had  postponed  his  voyage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  his  Canadian  project. 
"  If  you  have  entertained  thoughts,  my 
dear  marquis,"  quietly  remarks  Washing- 
ton, "  of  paying  a  visit  to  your  court,  to 
your  lady,  and  to  your  friends,  this  win- 
ter, but  waver  on  account  of  an  expedi- 
tion into  Canada,  friendship  induces  me 
to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  conceive  that 
the  prospect  of  such  an  operation  is  so 
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favorable  at  this  time  as  to  cause  you  to 
change  your  views."  L  afay ette  now  pre- 
pared to  go  home,  and  would  have  imme- 
diately set  sail,  but  was  detained  by  a  se- 
vere illness. 

The  finest  frigate  in  the  embryo  navy 
of  the  United  States,  the  Alliance,  was  or- 
dered to  convey  the  young  marquis  to 
France.  On  his  recovery,  he  proceeded 
to  Boston  to  embark,  but  found  the  ship 
not  yet  manned.  The  government  of 
Massachusetts  went  so  far  in  its  courtesy 
to  its  distinguished  visiter  as  to  offer  to 
obtain  a  crew  by  impressment.  This  was, 
however,  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights 
of  man  to  which  the  young  French  disci- 
ple of  freedom  most  positively  objected. 
Recourse  was  therefore  had,  in  manning 
the  Alliance,  to  a  number  of  British  sail- 
ors, some  prisoners,  and  a  few  Frenchmen, 
who  were  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
docks  of  Boston. 

The  captain  of  the  Alliance  was  Lan- 
dais,  a  Frenchman  and  a  gallant  officer, 
to  whom  the  command  had  been  given 
as  a  compliment  to  France,  whose  friend- 
ship every  effort  was  at  that  time  made  to 
strengthen,  and  to  which  the  very  name 
of  the  ship  was  a  tribute.  The  prejudice 
against  serving  under  a  Frenchman  was, 
however,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in 
manning  the  Alliance  with  American  sail- 
ors, and  forced  Landais  to  content  him- 
self with  a  motley  crew,  of  all  countries 
and  characters. 

With  this  difficulty  about  a  crew,  the 
Alliance  did  not  finally  get  to  sea  until 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1779. 
The  passage  was  boisterous,  and 
the  frigate  lost  a  topmast  and  sprang  a 


Jan.  11. 


leak ;  and,  when  she  had  got  within  two 
days'  sail  of  the  English  coast,  a  conspi- 
racy was  discovered  among  the  crew  by 
one  of  the  sailors,  who  was  an  American 
by  birth,  but,  having  lived  a  long  time  in 
Ireland,  was  supposed  by  his  English  ship- 
mates to  be  an  Irishman,  and  therefore 
taken  by  them  into  their  confidence.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  morning  of 
the  very  day  for  carrying  their  plans  into 
execution,  that  the  conspirators  disclosed 
them  to  the  American  sailor.  He  pre- 
tended to  enter  into  their  views  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  thus  got  from  them  ev- 
ery detail.  He  watched  his  opportunity 
to  convey  the  intelligence  to  the  captain, 
but  was  not  able  to  do  so  until  some  time 
after  three  in  the  afternoon,  although  the 
hour  appointed  for  carrying  out  the  plot 
was  four  o'clock. 

According  to  this  American  sailor's  ac- 
count, the  conspirators  were  mainly  com- 
posed of  Englishmen,  and  their  purpose 
was  bloody  and  determined.  By  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  the  cry  of  "  Sail  ho  !"  was  to 
be  raised  about  daylight,  which  it  was 
supposed  would  bring  all  the  officers  and 
passengers  (of  whom  there  were  several 
besides  Lafayette)  on  deck,  when  it  was 
intended  to  seize  them.  The  mutineers 
had  divided  themselves  into  four  parties, 
of  which  one  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
magazine,  the  second  of  the  wardroom, 
the  third  of  the  cabin,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  upper  deck  aft.  In  case  the  officers 
should  resist,  the  four  nine-pound  guns 
on  the  forecastle  (which  one  of  the  muti- 
neers, a  gunner's  mate,  had  secretly  load- 
ed with  canister)  were  to  be  pointed  aft, 
and  thus  sweep  the  quarter-deck.     A  ser- 
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geant  of  marines,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
party,  had  privately  distributed  firearms 
and  side-weapons  among  his  associates. 

The  officers,  passengers,  and  those  who 
were  in  the  interest  of  the  ship,  were  sev- 
erally to  be  dealt  with  as  follows :  Cap- 
tain Landais,  who  was  particularly  odious, 
was  to  be  heavily  ironed,  and  sent  adrift 
on  the  sea,  in  a  boat,  without  food,  water, 
oars,  sails,  or  compass.  The  marine  offi- 
cer and  the  surgeon  were  to  be  hanged 
and  quartered.  The  gunner,  carpenter, 
and  boatswain,  were  to  be  killed  on  the 
spot.  The  sailing-master  was  to  be  seized, 
hanged  up  to  the  mizzen-mast,  scarified, 
cut  into  morsels,  and  thrown  overboard. 
To  each  of  the  two  lieutenants  was  to  be 
offered  the  choice  of  either  navigating  the 
ship  into  the  nearest  British  port  or  of 
"walking  the  plank."  The  passengers 
were  to  be  more  humanely  treated,  as  it 
was  intended  only  to  iron  them  and  de- 
liver them  up  in  England  as  prisoners. 
This  diabolical  conspiracy  was,  however, 
thwarted  by  the  disclosure  of  the  Ameri- 
can sailor. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, Captain  Landais, having  armed 
his  officers  and  passengers, rushed  up  with 
them  in  a  body  on  deck  just  in  time  to 
seize  the  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny  before 
the  signal  was  given  for  the  beginning 
of  operations.  Thirty  or  forty  English 
sailors  were  put  in  irons ;  but,  as  at  this 
moment  a  twenty-gun  ship  of  the  enemy 
hove  in  sight,  it  was  thought  imprudent 
to  arrest  any  more.  Landais,  with  most 
of  his  crew  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  did  not 
care  to  show  fight,  and  therefore  so  ma- 
noeuvred as  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and, 
8G 
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crowding  on  sail,  made  his  way 
with  all  haste  to  the  harbor  of 
Brest,  where  the  Alliance  arrived  after  a 
short  passage* 

The  young  marquis  was  greeted  on  his 
arrival  with  great  applause.  "I  had  the 
honor,"  he  wrote,  "  of  being  consulted  by 
all  the  ministers,  and,  what  was  far  better, 
embraced  by  all  the  ladies.  Those  em- 
braces lasted  but  one  day ;  but  I  retained 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  the  confidence 
of  the  cabinet,  and  I  enjoyed  both  favor 
at  the  court  of  Versailles  and  popularity 
at  Paris.  I  was  the  theme  of  conversa- 
tion in  every  circle." 

Louis  XVI.  deemed  it  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate his  authority  by  the  formality  of  a 
rebuke  to  the  young  marquis  for  his  for- 
mer disobedience  in  leaving  the  country 
contrary  to  orders ;  but,  with  wonderful 
French  tact,  his  majesty  contrived  to 
sweeten  his  censure  with  a  compliment. 
Lafayette  was  forbidden  to  quit  Paris  for 
some  da}'s,  and  told  to  avoid  those  places 
in  which  the  public  "might  consecrate 
his  disobedience  by  their  loud  applause." 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  then  in  all  the 
pride  of  her  youthful  beauty,  and  with  no 
dread  of  days  of  terror,  received  the  rev- 
olutionary hero  with  every  mark  of  favor. 
Through  her  intercession,  Lafayette  was 
given  the  command  of  the  dragoons  of 
the  king's  guard  ;  and  this  young  enthu- 
siast of  liberty  was  warmed  in  the  very 
bosom  of  despotism. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  Wash- 
ington disposed  his  army  in  its  winter- 
quarters.     The  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Putnam  were  stationed  at  Dan- 

*  Cooper. 
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bury,  in  Connecticut;  those  under  Gen- 
eral M'Dougall,  in  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson ;  and  the  main  body,  under  the 
commander-in-chief,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Middlebrook,  in  New  Jersey.  Here 
the  old  expedient  of  hutting  was  resort- 
ed to ;  but,  as  the  soldiers  were  better 
clothed,  and  as  it  was  hoped  that  they 
would  be  better  provisioned,  the  prospect 
was  more  promising  at  Middlebrook  than 
during  the  previous  year  at  Valley  Forge. 

Washington  was  urged  to  pass  the  win- 
ter, with  his  wife,  at  Philadelphia,  where 
General  Arnold  was  in  command,  and 
where  Joseph  Reed,  now  president  of 
Pennsylvania,  dwelt.  "Were  I  to  give 
in  to  private  conveniency  and  amuse- 
ment," he  wrote  in  answer,  "I  should  not 
be  able  to  resist  the  invitation  of  my 
friends  to  make  Philadelphia,  instead  of 
a  squeezed-up  room  or  two,  my  quarters 
for  the  winter.  But  the  affairs  of  the 
army  require  my  constant  attention  and 
presence,  and,  circumstanced  as  matters 
are  at  this  time,  call  for  some  degree  of 
care  and  address  to  keep  it  from  crum- 
bling." 

The  commander-in-chief,  however,  vis- 
ited Philadelphia  during  the  winter,  where 
Congress  had  been  in  session  since  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British  in 
the  previous  May.  His  object  was  to  con- 
fer with  the  members  of  the  government 
in  regard  to  the  coming  campaign  (1779). 
The  result  was,  a  determination  to  pursue 
at  the  North  a  defensive  poliey,  with  the 
exception  of  the  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  which  we  have  already  related. 

Washington's  patriotism  was  greatly 
shocked  by  the  selfish  intrigues  and  par- 


tisanship of  the  public  men  by  whom  he 
found  himself  surrounded  at  the  capital. 
"  If  I  were  called  upon,"  he  wrote,  "  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  times  and  of  men, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  heard,  and  in  part 
know,  I  should  in  one  word  say  that  idle- 
ness, dissipation,  and  extravagance,  seem  to 
have  laid  fast  hold  of  most  of  them  ;  that  spec- 
ulation, peculation,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
riches,  seem  to  have  got  the  better  of  every  other 
consideration,  and  almost  of  every  order  of 
men ;  that  party  disputes  and  personal  quarrels 
are  the  great  business  of  the  day  ;  while  the 

MOMENTOUS   CONCERNS   OF  AN  EMPIRE,  a  great 

and  accumulating  debt,  ruined  finances,  depre- 
ciated money,  and  want  of  credit  (ivhich  in  its 
consequences  is  the  want  of  everything),  are 
but  secondary  considerations,  and  postponed 
from  day  to  day,  from  tueeJc  to  iveek,  as  if  our 
affairs  wore  the  most  promising  aspect." 

By  his  personal  efforts  and  tact  in  the 
control  of  others,  Washington  succeeded 
in  securing  unusual  comfort  and  good  dis- 
cipline among  his  troops.  By  timely  in- 
terposition, he  prevented  what  threatened 
to  prove  a  serious  mutiny  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  attached  to  the  New-Jersey 
brigade  of  General  Maxwell,  who  were 
ordered  to  join  Sullivan  in  the  expedition 
against  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations.  The 
officers  were  induced  to  withdraw  a  me- 
morial which  they  had  drawn  up  and  sent 
to  the  legislature,  in  which  they  declared 
that  they  would  not  march  until  their  ar- 
rears of  pay  were  settled ;  and,  by  the  dis- 
creet management  of  Washington,  they 
were  prevailed  upon  to  proceed  to  their 
duty. 

General  Putnam  was  not  so  successful 
with  his  division  at  Danby     The  men  did 
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not  get  under  cover  in  their  huts  until 

some  time  in  January ;  and  while 
1779. 

obliged  to  remain  in  their  tents  in 

the  height  of  winter,  they  suffered  greatly 
from  the  exposure  to  cold.  Provisions, 
too,  became  so  scanty,  that  for  six  or  nine 
days  together  the  soldier  was  in  want  of 
his  ration  of  bread.  A  revolt  took  place 
in  consequence  in  the  brigade  under  Gen- 
eral Huntington.  Four  hundred  men  got 
under  arms  and  marched  out  of  the  camp 
to  an  advantageous  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  they  took  post,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  others.  General 
Putnam, however, finally  succeeded  in  dis- 
persing the  mutineers  and  quelling  the 
rebellion. 

Though  for  awhile  there  seemed  an 
end  to  active  campaigning,  the  dull  rou- 
tine of  camp-life  was  enlivened  by  various 
distractions.  "Military  duty  not  being 
very  urgent,"  says  a  contemporary  annal- 
ist, "  our  officers  appear  disposed  to  relax 
in  their  discipline,  and  contract  a  habit 
approaching  to  dissipation."  Late  sup- 
pers, with  music  and  dancing  continued 
"  through  half  the  night,"  became  the  fa- 
vorite amusements,  particularly  of  those 
hot  bloods  the  Virginian  and  Maryland 
officers.  Brigadier-General  Muhlenberg, 
who  had  doffed  the  surplice  for  the  con- 
tinental uniform,  and  preached  his  fare- 
well sermon  in  sword  and  cockade,  was 
among  the  most  hospitable  of  the  military 
Amphy  trions.  We  read  of  his  table  being 
loaded  with  a  fourteen  different  dishes," 
and  surrounded  by  "  forty-one  respecta- 
ble officers"  as  guests.  The  wine  circu- 
lated freely,  toasts  passed,  and  "  humor- 
ous and  merry  songs"  were  sung;  while 


the  conviviality  and  gayety  were  length- 
ened out  to  a  late  hour  in  the  night  with 
military  music,  dancing,  and  punch. 

Christmas  was  not  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out its  appropriate  banqueting ;  and  on 
the  opening  of  the  year,  "  Colonel  Gibson 
made  an  entertainment,  and  invited  all  the 
officers  of  his  regiment  to  dine  at  his  quar- 
ters in  the  country,  a  short  distance  from 
camp."  The  guests  did  not  leave  the 
"  amply-furnished "  table  until  evening, 
when  they  were  invited  to  the  hospitable 
quarters  of  the  ci-devant  parson,  Muhlen- 
berg. *  Here  we  were  introduced,"  says 
the  writer  before  quoted,  "  to  a  number 
of  ladies  assembled  to  unite  with  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  ballroom ;  a  very  elegant 
supper  was  provided,  and  not  one  of  the 
company  was  permitted  to  retire  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Thus  have  the 
gallant  Virginians  commenced  the  new 
year/'* 

The  anniversary  of  the  alliance  with 
France  affords  the  camp  an  occasion  for 
a  holyday,  and  it  is  celebrated  in  "  prop- 
er style"  near  headquarters.  A  "splen- 
did entertainment"  was  given  by  General 
Knox  and  the  officers  of  the  artillery. 
General  and  Mrs.  Washington,  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army  and  their  wives, 
and  a  number  of  the  leading  gentry  of 
the  neighborhood,  formed  "  the  brilliant 
assembly."  About  four  o'clock,  sixteen 
cannon  were  discharged,  and  the  guests 
collected  in  a  large  public  building  to 
partake  of  the  banquet  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  In  the  evening  fireworks  were 
let  off,  and  the  celebration  was  concluded 
"  by  a  splendid  ball,  opened  by  his  excel- 
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lency  General  Washington,  having  for  his 
partner  the  lady  of  General  Knox." 

The  commander-in-chief  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  hospitality  by  "  inviting  a  cer- 
tain number  of  officers  to  dine  at  his  ta- 
ble every  day."  As  his  excellency  can 
not  possibly  be  acquainted  with  every 
officer  by  name,  his  invitations  are  given 
through  the  medium  of  general  orders, 
in  which  is  mentioned  the  brigade  from 
which  the  officer  is  expected.  At  these 
dinners  the  table  is  "  elegantly  furnished 
and  the  provisions  ample,  but  not  abound- 
ing in  superfluities."  Colonel  Hamilton, 
the  aid-de-camp  and  secretary,  does  the 
honors  at  the  head,  while  General  and 
Mrs.  Washington  sit  at  the  side  of  the 
table.  "  In  conversation,  his  excellency's 
expressive  countenance  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting and  pleasing ;  a  placid  smile  is 
frequently  observed  on  his  lips,  but  a 
loud  laugh,  it  is  said,  seldom  if  ever  es- 
capes him.  He  is  polite  and  attentive  to 
each  individual  at  table,  and  retires  after 
the  compliments  of  a  few  glasses.  Mrs. 
Washington  combines  in  an  uncommon 
degree  great  dignity  of  manner  with  the 
most  pleasing  affability,  but  possesses  no 
striking  marks  of  beauty." 

The  visit  to  the  camp  of  Monsieur  Ge- 
rard, the  French  minister,  and  Don  Juan 
de  Mirilliars,  a  secret  Spanish  agent — 
whose  arrival  is  announced  by  the  firing 
of  thirteen  cannon — was  the  occasion  for 
a  grand  review  of  the  army,  when  Baron 
Steuben's  good  offices  as  a  disciplinarian 
were  made  manifest. 

The  whole  of  the  army  was  paraded  in 
martial  array  in  a  spacious  field,  and  a 
stage  was  erected  for  the  accommodation 


of  the  spectators.  "  At  the  signal  of  thir- 
teen cannon,  the  great  and  splendid  cav- 
alcade approached  in  martial  pomp  and 
style.  A  very  beautiful  troop  of  light- 
horse,  commanded  by  Major  Lee,  a  Vir- 
ginian, marched  in  front ;  then  followed 
his  excellency  the  commander-in-chief 
and  his  aids-de-camp;  next  the  foreign 
ministers  and  their  retinue ;  while  the 
general  officers  and  their  aids  closed  the 
procession.  Having  arrived  on  the  field 
of  parade,  the  commander-in-chief,  with 
the  foreign  ministers  and  general  officers- 
passed  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  army, 
from  right  to  left,  in  review,  and  received 
the  military  honors  due  to  their  rank ; 
after  which  the  gentlemen  dismounted 
and  retired  to  the  stage,  and  took  seats 
with  Mrs.  Washington,  Mrs.  Greene,  Mrs. 
Knox,  and  a  number  of  other  ladies,  who 
had  arrived  in  their  carriages. 

"  The  army  then  performed  the  field 
manoeuvres  and  evolutions,  with  firing  of 
cannon  and  musketry.  The  business  of 
the  day  was  closed  by  the  troops  deploy- 
ing and  marching  in  front  of  the  stage, 
and  paying  the  marching  salute  to  their 
excellencies." 

Washington's  tall  figure  and  command- 
ing air  made  him  conspicuous  above  all 
others.  "  While  mounted  on  his  noble 
bay  charger,"  continues  our  annalist,  "  his 
stature  appears  remarkable ;  and,  being 
a  good  horseman,  he  displays  a  lofty  car- 
riage and  benign  dignity  of  demeanor."* 

In  a  few  days  more,  some  native  gen- 
tlemen present  themselves  in  the  camp, 
when  Washington  treats  them  to  a  re- 
view.    "His  excellency,"  says  Thacher, 
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"  with  his  usual  dignity,  followed  by  his 
mulatto-servant  Bill,  riding  a  beautiful 
gray  steed,  passed  in  front  of  the  line  and 
received  the  salute.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  singular  group  of  savages,whose 
appearance  was  beyond  description  ludi- 
crous. Their  horses  were  of  the  mean- 
est kind,  some  of  them  destitute  of  sad- 
dles, and  old  lines  were  used  for  bridles. 
Their  personal  decorations  were  equally 
farcical,  having  their  faces  painted  of  va- 
rious colors,  jewels  suspended  from  their 
ears  and  noses,  their  heads  without  cov- 
ering except  tufts  of  hair  on  the  crown, 
and  some  of  them  wore  dirty  blankets 
over  their  shoulders  waving  in  the  wind." 
Thus  passed  the  winter  and  early  spring 
of  1779,  in  a  current  of  cheerfulness,  only 
disturbed  by  an  occasional  duel  or  an  ex- 
ecution.   Captain  E gives  offence  to 

Captain  H ,  and  is  challenged  to  mor- 
tal combat.     E refuses,  and  H 


E- 


now  challenges 


horsewhips  him 
H !  They  fight;  but,  quaintly  ob- 
serves our  annalist,  "no  blood  is  shed, 
and  not  even  a  hair  of  their  heads  in- 
jured."    Both,  however,  retire  from  the 


ground  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  breach 
in  their  "honor"  is  made  whole  —  until 
the  next  occasion  for  repair! 

Five  soldiers,  condemned  to  death  for 
desertion  and  robbery,  are  led  to  the  gal- 
lows in  a  cart,  seated  on  coffins,  and  with 
halters  about  their  necks.  A  detachment 
of  troops  guards  the  unhappy  criminals, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  spectators  gath- 
er in  a  circle  about  the  place  of  execution. 
While  these  poor  wretches  are  awaiting 
the  fatal  moment  which  is  to  end  their 
earthly  existence,  three  of  them  receive  a 
pardon  from  the  humane  commander-in- 
chief,  "  who,"  justly  remarks  the  narrator 
of  these  incidents,  "is  always  tenderly 
disposed  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  soldiers." 
Two  of  the  condemned,  more  culpable 
than  the  others,  are  obliged  to  submit  to 
their  fate.  One  is  accompanied  to  the 
gallows  by  his  brother.  Their  warm  ex- 
pressions of  affection  bring  tears  upon  the 
cheeks  of  every  beholder.  They  cling 
together  in  the  fondest  embrace,  kissing 
each  other,  until  the  hangman  is  forced 
to  part  them,  and  to  perform  his  cruel 
function. 
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The  Tory  Plunderers  in  East  Florida. — General  Robert  Howe  marches  against  Them. — Off  for  Georgia. — Fort  Tonyon 
abandoned. — General  Howe  retires  to  Savannah. — Disappointment. — The  British  Expedition. — Colonel  Campbell. — 
His  Character. — His  Arrival  in  Georgia. — He  attacks  and  beats  Howe. — Howe  tried  and  acquitted  by  Court-Martial. 
— His  Fault. — General  Prevost  on  the  March. — He  takes  Sunbury. — He  arrives  at  Savannah. — All  Georgia  for  the 
British. — Howe  recalled. — General  Lincoln  appointed  to  the  Command  of  the  Americans. — His  Life  and  Character.— 
His  Arrival  in  Georgia. — Success  of  Moultrie  at  Port  Royal. — Lincoln  resolves  to  act. — General  Ashe  defeated  by 
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The  tories  had  gathered  in  con- 
siderable force  in  East  Florida  late 
in  the  autumn,  whence  they  crossed  into 
Georgia,  and  plundered  and  laid  waste 
the  country.  General  Robert  Howe,  who 
was  chief  in  command  of  the  troops  of  the 
southern  states,  now  collected  a  force  of 
two  thousand  men  (a  few  of  whom  were 
continental  soldiers,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion South-Carolina  and  Georgia  militia), 
and  prepared  to  advance  into  Florida  and 
attack  the  tory  depredators  in  their  own 
haunts.  He  was  already  on  his  inarch, 
when  he  learned  that  the  enemy,  with  a 
body  of  tories  and  Indians,  were  also  on 
the  move,  to  invade  Georgia.  General 
Howe  hastened  to  meet  them ;  and,  on 
reaching  Fort  Tonyon,  situated  on  the 
St.  Mary's  river,  he  found  the  works  par- 
tially demolished  and  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  retired  as  he  advanced, 
and  were  retreating  toward  St.  Augustine. 
Dissension  now  occurred  among  Howe's 
officers,  and  the  climate  of  that  region  of 
swamps  began  to  sicken  the  men.  In  a 
short  time,  disease  and  death  had  so  di- 
minished and  weakened  the  troops,  that 


hardly  one  half  were  fit  for  duty.  The 
American  commander  therefore  resolved 
upon  retiring,  and  returned  to  Savannah, 
where,  upon  his  arrival,  he  gave  such  a 
sorry  account  of  his  expedition  as  created 
great  disappointment. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  apprized  of  the  ap- 
parent ascendency  of  the  loyalists  at  the 
South,  determined  to  strengthen  the  Brit- 
ish influence  there  by  a  vigorous  mani- 
festation of  force.  Although  the  larger 
portion  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Byron, 
who  succeeded  Lord  Howe,  had  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  (after  looking  into  Bos- 
ton harbor,  and  finding  Count  d'Estaing 
too  strongly  moored  to  be  disturbed),  a 
considerable  number  of  men-of-war  were 
still  at  New  York.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ac- 
cordingly despatched  a  body  of  about  two 
thousand  troops  for  the  South  under  the 
orders  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell, 
in  a  squadron  commanded  by  Commodore 
Hyde  Parker. 

Campbell  was  the  officer  who  had  been 
captured  off  Boston,  and  suffered  so  long 
an  imprisonment,  till  he  was  exchanged 
for  General  Lee.     He  was  possessed  of 
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great  military  skill,  and  tact  in  concilia- 
ting his  enemies.  No  better  man  could 
have  been  selected  to  conduct  the  south- 
ern expedition.  He  arrived  off  the  coast 
of  Georgia  near  the  close  of  the  year,  and, 
having  sailed  up  the  Tybee  for  twelve 
miles,  debarked  his  troops  about 
three  miles  below  Savannah,  the 
capital  of  the  state.  General  Prevost,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  British  force  in 
Florida,  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
Campbell  by  marching  into  Georgia  from 
the  south. 

Major-General  Howe,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  unfortunate  expedition 
against  the  tory  and  Indian  marauders  of 
East  Florida,  was  posted  with  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  within  half  a  mile 
of  Savannah.  His  ground  had  been  well 
selected.  Parallel  to  and  in  advance  of 
his  front  was  a  lagoon,  over  which  the 
main  road  to  Savannah  passed  by  means 
of  a  bridge,  but  which  the  American  com- 
mander destroyed,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  advance  of  the  British  from  the  town. 
His  right  flank  was  covered  by  a  morass, 
mostly  overgrown  with  a  thick  wood,  with 
here  and  there  a  house,  however,  where 
some  riflemen  were  posted.  His  left  was 
protected  by  the  swamps  of  the  Savannah 
river,  which,  in  order  further  to  strength- 
en his  position,  he  had  connected  with  the 
morass  on  his  right  by  digging  a  trench 
along  his  front.  The  town  and  works  of 
Savannah  covered  his  rear.  Howe,  con- 
fident in  the  strength  of  his  ground,  calm- 
ly awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

As  the  British  van  came  up,  a  skirmish 
took  place,  but  with  little  result,  beyond 
the  loss  of  a  few  men  and  a  brave  Eng- 


lish officer.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Camp 
bell  had  pushed  forward  with  the  first 
division  of  his  troops,  and  was  reconnoi- 
tring Howe's  position,  when  a  negro  pre- 
sented himself,  who  undertook  to  point 
out  a  by-path  that  led  through  the  swamp 
to  the  American  rear.  Campbell  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  negro's  information 
and  guidance,  and  instantly  made  them 
available  in  action. 

Sir  James  Baircl  was  detached  with  the 
light-infantry  and  the  corps  of  New- York 
loyalists,  to  take  the  path  to  the  American 
rear  disclosed  by  the  negro  ;  while  Camp- 
bell himself  remained  in  front,  arranging 
his  line  and  preparing  for  action.  He  in- 
tentionally delayed  his  attack  until  a  fire 
in  the  American  rear  gave  proof  that  Sir 
James  had  accomplished  his  object.  The 
first  gun  was  a  signal  for  general  assault. 
Campbell  pushed  on  promptly  in  front, 
while  Baird  pressed  in  toward  the  Ameri- 
can rear. 

General  Howe's  troops,  thus  surround- 
ed, were  broken  and  driven  in  confusion 
from  their  ground.  The  defeat  was  in- 
stantaneous and  decisive.  Never  was  a 
victory  of  such  magnitude  so  completely 
gained  with  so  little  loss,  the  British  hav- 
ing but  seven  killed  and  nineteen  wound- 
ed* The  Americans  were  hotly  pursued 
through  Savannah,  and  Howe  was  only 
able  to  save  a  small  remnant  of  his  force 
by  fleeing  up  the  river  and  escaping  into 
South  Carolina.  He  left  behind  him  five 
hundred  and  fifty  men  either  dead,  wound- 
ed, or  prisoners,  together  with  all  his  ar- 
tillery and  baggage. 

General  Howe  was  subsequently  tried 

*  Lee's  Southern  War. 
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by  court-martial,  but  acquitted.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  skill,  however,  in 
the  choice  of  his  ground,  and  his  gallantry 
in  awaiting  the  attack  of  a  superior  ene- 
my, he  certainly  was  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  a  want  of  due  circumspection, 
in  leaving  the  by-path  which  led  to  his 
rear,  open  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  from  ignorance 
— for  "how  happens  it,"  as  the  historian 
asks,  "  that  he  who  had  been  in  command 
in  that  country  for  many  months,  should 
not  have  discovered  the  by-way  passing  to 
his  rear,  when  Lieutenani>Colonel  Camp- 
bell contrived  to  discover  it  in  a  few 
hours  ?"* 

Brigadier-General  Prevost  was  equally 
effective  in  accomplishing  his  part  of  the 
enterprise.  Early  in  January,  he 
rapidly  marched  northward  and  en- 
tered Georgia.  Immediately  investing 
Sunbury,  below  Savannah,  he  compelled 
it  to  surrender ;  and,  having  left  a  garri- 
son in  the  fort,  proceeded  to  the  latter 
town  without  opposition.  Being  superior 
in  rank,  Prevost  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand of  all  the  royal  forces  at  the  South, 
and  detached  his  subordinate  against  Au- 
gusta. Campbell  got  possession  of  the 
town  without  striking  a  blow.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  month,  the  whole  state 
of  Georgia  was  restored  to  the  authority 
of  the  British  crown.  Nor  was  this  result 
due  more  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy's 
arms  than  to  the  conciliatory  tact  of  the 
British  generals.  Both  Campbell  and  Pre- 
vost spared  the  property  and  protected 
the  lives  of  the  vanquished.  This  pru- 
dent policy  soon  produced  its  legitimate 

*Lee. 


fruits,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  who  now  flocked  to 
the  British  standard. 

After  taking  possession  of  Augusta,  as 
already  mentioned,  Lieutenant -Colonel 
Hamilton  was  detached  into  the  interior 
of  Georgia,  in  order  to  crush  any  remain- 
ing resistance,  and  to  encourage  the  loy- 
alists to  come  forward  and  aid  in  com- 
pleting the  establishment  of  royal  author- 
ity in  the  state.  Colonel  Pickens,  of  South 
Carolina,  hastily  gathered  his  regiment 
of  militia,  and  marched  into  Georgia,  with 
the  view  of  thwarting  the  progress  of  Brit- 
ish influence.  Advancing  toward  Hamil- 
ton, he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  him 
battle,  when,  finding  him  too  strong,  sus- 
tained as  he  was  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  retired.  On  his  re- 
turn, Pickens  fell  in  with  a  party  of  loy- 
alists, under  Colonel  Boyd.  These  ma- 
rauders were  desolating  the  frontier  of 
South  Carolina,  on  their  way  to  join  the 
royal  troops,  and  were  now  encountered 

at  Kettle  creek,  within  two  days' 
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march  ot  Augusta.  A  sanguina- 
ry struggle  took  place,  in  which  the  tory 
leader  and  seventy  of  his  followers  hav- 
ing been  slain,  and  an  equal  number  ta- 
ken prisoners,  the  rest  fled.  This  was 
the  only  check  received  by  the  British 
during  their  invasion  of  Georgia,  Savan- 
nah being  made  the  headquarters  of  their 
army  in  the  South,  and  retained  as  such 
u  until  near  the  close  of  the  contest,  in 
1782,  when  every  rood  of  the  soil,  out- 
side of  the  intrenchments  around  that 
city,  was  in  possession  of  the  republicans." 
The  fatality  which  seemed  to  attend 
the  expeditions  of  General  Robert  Howe 
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created  a  strong  prejudice  against  him ; 
and  the  delegates  in  Congress  from  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  clamorously  insist- 
ed upon  the  substitution  in  his  place  of  a 
more  experienced  general.  At  the  same 
time,  the  states  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  were  urgently  appealed  to  for 
succor.  The  latter  promptly  responded, 
and  sent  to  the  aid  of  her  suffering  sister- 
state  two  thousand  militia,  under  Gener- 
als Ashe  and  Rutherford.  As  these  were, 
however,  unarmed,  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore they  could  be  of  effective  service.  In 
the  meantime,  Congress  appointed  Major- 
General  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  com- 
mander of  the  southern  department,  in 
the  place  of  General  Howe,  who  joined 
the  main  army,  under  Washington. 

Benjamin  Lincoln  led  the  life  of  a  farm- 
er near  Hingham,in  Massachusetts, his  na- 
tive town,  until  he  was  more  than  forty 
years  of  age.  Patriotism  made  a  soldier 
of  him,  and,  after  serving  as  an  officer  in 
the  militia,  he  was  appointed  in  1777  a 
major-general  in  the  continental  army. 
He  served  with  Gates  at  Saratoga,  where 
he  was  wounded.  His  great  influence  in 
his  native  state  was  exercised  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  American  northern 
campaign,  at  a  time  when  the  first  tri- 
umphs of  Burgoyne  had  depressed  the 
hopes  of  the  eastern  patriots.  "  Upright, 
mild,  and  amiable,  he  was  universally  re- 
spected and  beloved ;  a  truly  good  man, 
and  a  brave  and  prudent  but  not  consum- 
mate soldier,"  is  the  character  written  of 
him  by  Harry  Lee.  In  person,  he  was 
large  and  corpulent,  and  the  heaviest  offi- 
cer in  the  army,  his  weight  at  one  time 
being  about  three  hundred  pounds. 
87 


General  Lincoln  reached  Charleston  in 
January,  soon  after  Howe's  disaster  at  Sa- 
vannah, and  immediately  hurried 
into  Georgia,  where  he  gathered  the 
scattered  American  force,  and,  uniting  it 
with  the  Carolina  troops,  stationed  his 
army  at  Purysburg,  on  the  Savannah  riv- 
er, about  fifteen  miles  above  the  city  of 
Savannah.  The  American  troops  were 
less  than  four  thousand  in  number,  and 
of  these  only  eleven  hundred  were  regu- 
lar soldiers,  the  rest  being  raw  militia. 

The  enemy's  forces  amounted  to  about 
the  same  as  the  Americans ;  but,  as  they 
were  distributed  at  different  posts  from 
Savannah  to  Augusta,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles,  they  were  not  sufficiently 
concentrated  to  act  with  much  effect  on 
the  offensive.  The  British  general,  more- 
over, was  for  the  present  contented  with 
the  possession  of  Georgia,  which  he  strove 
to  retain  by  maintaining  his  long  line  of 
defence.  Lincoln,  in  the  meanwhile,  al- 
though he  held  his  force  compactly  to- 
gether, did  not  for  some  time  seem  to  be 
disposed  to  begin  operations. 

General  Prevost,  anxious  to  establish 
a  post  in  South  Carolina,  preparatory  to 
the  future  purposes  of  his  campaign,  de- 
tached two  hundred  men  by  sea  to  take 
possession  of  Port  Royal,  an  island  near 
Charleston.  They  succeeded  in  making 
good  their  landing,  but  were  soon  ousted 
by  the  brave  Colonel  Moultrie,  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  hundred  militia,  drove  the 
British  from  the  island,  and  would  have 
totally  destroyed  them  had  not  the  am- 
munition given  out.  Some  well-known 
Carolina  names,  as  Barnwell,  Heyward, 
Rutledge,  and  Wilkins,  were  among  those 
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which  became  distinguished  in  the  con- 
flict of  that  day. 

General  Lincoln,  being  strengthened 
by  a  large  accession  of  militia  from  the 
Carolinas,  now  resolved  upon  action.  Fif- 
teen hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hundred 
only  were  regulars,  were  detached,  under 
General  Ashe,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  cake  post  on  the  Carolina  side 
of  the  Savannah  river,  opposite  Augusta, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  who  was 
stationed  in  the  town,  fell  back  immedi- 
ately on  the  approach  of  the  Americans, 
and,  crossing  Brier  creek,  encamped  at 
Hudson's  ferry,  twenty-four  miles  above 
Ebenezer,  where  General  Prevost  had  his 
headquarters. 

Lincoln's  object  was,  if  possible,  to  cut 
off  the  enemy  from  the  northern  part  of 
Georgia;  and  therefore, after  securing  the 
posts  along  the  Savannah,  on  the  Carolina 
side,  he  ordered  General  Ashe  to  cross  the 
river,  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  Brit- 
ish within  the  lower  country,  along  the 
seaboard,  where  the  malaria  of  that  un- 
healthy region  would  prove  a  formidable 
scourge  to  the  invaders  during  the  ensu- 
ing summer  heats.  Ashe,  in  accordance 
with  General  Lincoln's  directions,  posted 
himself  behind  Brier  creek,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Savannah,  forty  miles  below  Au- 
gusta. Prevost  determined  to  dislodge 
him.  To  conceal  his  object,  the  British 
general  made  a  feint  of  crossing  the  Sa- 
vannah with  his  main  body.  While  Ashe 
was  concentrating  his  attention  upon  this 
demonstration,  Prevost  marched  with  a 
strong  detachment  for  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles — forded  Brier  creek,  fifteen  miles 
above  the  American  camp  —  and  fell  sud- 
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denly  upon  its  rear.  The  hand- 
ful of  continental  troops,  under 
Elbert,  made  a  brave  though  vain  resist- 
ance ;  but  the  militia  were  driven  away 
in  confused  flight.  The  British  loss  was 
insignificant,  while  only  four  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  Americans  ever  rejoined  the 
army.  Some  were  killed,  others  perished 
in  the  morasses,  and  many  were  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  Savannah  riv- 
er. By  this  disaster,  one  fourth  part  of 
Lincoln's  small  force  was  destroyed. 

The  spirit  of  loyalty  in  Georgia  to  the 
British  throne,  which  had  been  tempora- 
rily discouraged  by  the  advance  of  the 
American  troops,  and  the  retirement  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  from  Au- 
gusta, was  now  revived  by  the  success  of 
Prevost.  But  in  the  neighboring  state 
of  South  Carolina,  the  disasters  of  the 
American  arms  in  Georgia  only  served  to 
reanimate  the  people  to  more  vigorous 
exertions  for  the  cause  of  independence. 
John  Rutledge,  being  immediately  ap- 
pointed governor,  and  invested  with  the 
powers  of  a  dictator,  imparted  resolution 
to  all  by  his  wise  counsels,  his  eloquent 
appeals,  and  firm  conduct.  The  militia 
rallied  to  the  American  standard,  and  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  (whose  force  had  now  in- 
creased to  five  thousand  men)  was  en- 
couraged in  his  efforts  to  hold  Augusta 
and  the  upper  part  of  Georgia. 

Having  left  a  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Moultrie,  to  defend  the  posts 
of  Purysburg  and  Black  swamp,  Lincoln 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  moved  toward 
Augusta.  While  he  was  marching  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Savannah,  General 
Prevost,  aware  of  the  movement,  took  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  American  commander's 
absence,  and  crossed  the  river  to  Purys- 
burg  with  two  thousand  regulars,  and  a 
considerable  body  of  loyalists  and  Creek 
Indians.  After  entering  South  Carolina, 
and  finding  Purysburg  abandoned,  the 
British  general  made  a  forced  march  du- 
ring the  night,  in  the  hope  of  overtaking 
Moultrie  at  Black  swamp.  He  was,  how- 
ever, three  hours  too  late. 

Moultrie,  being  joined  by  Colonel  M'ln- 
tosh,  who  had  made  a  timely  retreat  from 
Purysburg,  took  post  at  Tulifinnee  bridge, 
leaving  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurens,  with 
a  small  party  of  continental  troops  and  a 
body  of  militia,  at  Coosawhatchie  bridge ; 
which,  however,  after  a  gallant  defence, 
in  which  he  was  wounded,  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  on  the  advance  of  Prevost. 
The  British  general's  object  was  Charles- 
ton, by  threatening  which  he  hoped  to 
divert  Lincoln,  who  had  now  recrossed 
the  Savannah,  from  his  Georgia  project. 
The  latter,  however,  thinking  Prevost's 
movement  was  but  a  feint,  persevered, 
and  contented  himself  with  despatching 
a  party  of  three  hundred  infantry,  under 
Colonel  Harris,  to  reinforce  Moultrie,  and 
aid  him  in  opposing  the  march  of  the  Brit- 
ish through  South  Carolina. 

General  Prevost,  nevertheless, 
proceeded  on  his  march  toward 
Charleston.  Moultrie  continued  to  retreat 
before  him ;  and,  having  no  cavalry,  he 
was  unable  to  check  the  British  advance, 
and  only  to  embarrass  it  by  destroying 
the  bridges.  The  march  of  the  British 
commander  through  South  Carolina  was 
triumphant.  General  Lincoln  was  away 
in  Georgia ;  Governor  Rutledge,  with  the 
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I  reserve  militia,  was  in  the  interior ;  Moul- 
trie, with  his  handful  of  men,  was  in  re- 
treat; the  inhabitants  of  the  state  were 
'  panic-stricken,  and  many  in  their  frigh 
I  appealed  to  the  British  for  protection. 
i  Prevost  might  now  have  pushed  on  and 
i  carried  Charleston  by  a  coup  de  main.     For 
some  unaccountable  reason,  however,  he 
d  elayed  for  two  or  three  days  on  his  march, 
and  lost  his  chance. 

The  threatened  city,  in  the  meantime, 
was  aroused  from  the  lethargy  of  despair 
to  the  activity  of  hope.  The  lieutenant- 
governor  and  the  council  made  the  great- 
est exertions  to  stimulate  the  energies  of 
the  inhabitants.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  fortify  the  town.  "  Masters  and  ser- 
vants, boys  and  girls,"  says  Lee,  "mixed 
in  the  honorable  work  of  self-defence." 
All  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  were  burnt. 
Intrenchments  and  abattis  of  trees  were 
extended  from  Ashley  to  Cooper  rivers, 
and  cannon  mounted  across  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Charleston  neck.  The  militia  of 
the  neighborhood  thronged  in  at  the  call 
of  the  lieutenant-governor. 

General  Moultrie's  retreating  troops  at 
length  arrived.  Governor  Rutledge  and 
the  militia,  with  a  reinforcement  of  con- 
tinental troops,  followed,  having  hurried 
forward  by  forced  marches.  On  the  10th 
of  May,  all  were  in  the  town. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  clay  that  nine 
hundred  of  the  British  troops  crossed  the 
Ashley  river,  and  appeared  be- 
fore the  town.  The  main  body, 
with  the  baggage,  were  left  on  the  other 
side.  The  spirited  Pulaski,  with  his  le- 
gion of  light-horse,  arrived  to  aid  in  the 
rescue  of  Charleston  on  the  very  day  on 
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which  the  British  presented  themselves. 
He  strove  to  make  himself  useful  on  the 
moment.  The  English  had  hardly  arrived 
two  hours,  when  the  gallant  Pole  led  a 
body  of  horse  and  some  infantry  beyond 
the  lines,  and,  having  stationed  the  latter 
in  a  valley,  behind  a  small  breastwork, 
endeavored  to  draw  the  enemy  into  an 
ambuscade.  Advancing  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  horse,  Pulaski  provoked  an  en- 
gagement with  the  British  cavalry,  and 
then  retreated  to  the  infantry.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  in  their  eagerness  to  engage, 
had  left  their  ambush,  and  thus  thwarted 
the  design. 

A  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish, with  their  superior  numbers,  had  the 
advantage.  Count  Pulaski,  by  personal 
activity  and  bravery,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  compensate  for  the  imprudence  of  his 
men,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  retreat 
within  the  lines. 

That  the  town  might  not  be  assaulted 
by  surprise  during  the  night,  tar-barrels 
were  lighted  up  in  front  of  the  works. 
This  precaution  gave  rise  to  an  accident 
which  was  greatly  lamented  in  South  Car- 
olina, as  it  deprived  the  state  of  one  of 
its  most  devoted  patriots.  Governor  Rut- 
ledge,  having  discovered  a  breach  in  the 
abattis,  sent  Major  Benjamin  Huger,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  party,  to  repair  it.  The 
garrison,  seeing  by  the  light  of  the  tar- 
barrels  some  men  at  the  works,  and  not 
being  aware  of  their  purpose,  took  them 
for  enemies,  and  fired  upon  them,  killing 
Huger  and  twelve  of  his  men. 

On  the  following  day  a  council  was 
held,  when,  as  there  was  little 
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trust  to  be  put  in  the  military 


conduct  of  the  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred troops  which  defended  the  city,  they 
being  chieflyraw  militia;  and  as, although 
Lincoln  was  now  marching  to  their  assist- 
ance, the  time  of  his  arrival  was  uncertain, 
it  was  determined  by  a  majority  of  the 
civil  (though  not  of  the  military)  officers 
to  make  a  proposition  to  the  British  gen- 
eral. 

The  proposition  was  as  follows :  "  That 
South  Carolina  will  remain  in  a  state  of 
neutrality  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
then  follow  the  fate  of  its  neighbors,  on 
condition  that  the  royal  army  will  with- 
draw."* The  British  commander  bluntly 
rejected  this  offer,  declaring  that  he  was 
no  politician,  and  demanded  that,  as  the 
garrison  were  in  arms,  they  should  sur 
render  as  prisoners-of-war.  This  was  an- 
swered by  an  absolute  refusal. 

*  "To  gain  time,"  saj-s  Simms,  "was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence. A  day  was  consumed  in  tendering  and  returning 
flags.  Prevost  was  deluded.  The  better  to  beguile  him,  a 
large  hope  was  held  out  as  a  lure  to  expectation.  The  com- 
missioners were  instructed  to  propose  the  neutrality  of  South 
Carolina  during  the  war,  and  that  the  future  of  the  state 
should  be  determined  by  the  event  of  the  war. 

"  It  has  been  assumed,  by  certain  writers,  that  this  offer 
was  made  in  good  faith ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  Rutledge 
that  it  should  appear  so.  There  were  hundreds  of  loyalists 
in  the  city  who  found  means  to  communicate  by  night  with 
the  enemy.  It  was  necessary  that  people  and  army  should 
equally  believe  that  the  governor  and  his  council  were  in 
earnest,  in  order  that  Prevost  should  believe  it  also.  Mean- 
time, the  end  was  gained. 

"Prevost  discovered,  after  awhile,  that  the  negotiations 
did  not  include  the  army  ;  that,  even  if  the  city  were  surren- 
dered, the  troops  in  it  might  all  cross  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Cooper,  and  escape ;  and  that  he  should  only  possess  the 
shell  of  the  oyster.  He  demanded  lo  treat  with  the  military 
commandaut,  who  was  Moultrie.  When  Rutledge  referred 
the  matter  finally  to  him,  he  exclaimed,  'I  will  save  the 
city !'  and  his  exclamation  excited  the  people  to  enthusiasm. 
They  had  heard  of  the  negotiations.  They  were  roused  to 
mutiny,  people  and  army  ;  and,  had  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil persisted,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
designed  to  do,  they  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces." — His- 
tory of  South  Carolina,  p.  233. 
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Prevost  now  prepared  for  an  assault; 
but,  having  for  some  day»  hesitated  Lo 
begin  operations, an  express  from  Lincoln 
was  in  the  meantime  captured.  This  sud- 
denly changed  his  plans;  for,  learning 
that  the  American  general  was  rapidly 
advancing  toward  Charleston,  he  feared 
that  he  might  be  caught  between  two 
fires.  The  British  commander  now  pre- 
cipitately quitted  his  ground.  He  had 
scarcely  crossed  the  Ashley  river,  when 
Lincoln  arrived  at  Dorchester,  within  a 
short  distance  of  Charleston.  Prevost 
began  his  retreat,  by  means  of  the  boats 
at  his  command,  along  the  seacoast ;  and, 
having  first  crossed  to  James's  island,  he 
finally  passed  over  to  John's  island,  where 
he  awaited  the  reinforcements  which  he 
expected  to  receive  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton at  Newr  York. 

West  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  pio- 
neers from  the  seaboard  states  had  plant- 
ed sparse  settlements,  the  storm  of  war 
was  meanwhile  sweeping.  Border  forays 
had  occurred  soon  after  the  war  broke 
out;  and  finally,  in  1778,  a  regular  expe- 
dition against  the  English  frontier  posts 
northward  of  the  Ohio  had  been  led  by 
Major  George  Bogers  Clarke,  the  most 
active  of  the  military  commanders  of  that 
region.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and 
commanded  a  company  in  Governor  Lord 
Dunmore's  army  in  1774.  The  following 
year  he  went  to  Kentucky,  and  became 
the  leader  of  the  armed  settlers  in  that 


region.  He  was  in  active  service  most 
ul  the  time  till  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
Subsequently,  he  was  created  a  major- 
general  in  the  armies  of  France,  and  was 
to  take  command  of  the  expedition  which 
Genet,  the  French  minister,  endeavored  to 
organize  in  Kentucky  against  the  Span- 
iards on  the  Mississippi,  but  which  failed. 
Clarke's  operations  in  1778  were  in  the 
present  states  of  Indiana  and  Blinois :  the 
British  posts  of  Kaskaskia,  Cohokia,  and 
Vincennes,  were  successively  captured. 

In  January,  1779,  the  commander  of 
the  enemy's  post  at  Detroit  retook  Vin- 
cennes. Clarke,  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men,  penetrated  the  country 
from  the  Ohio,  in  February,  to  recover  it. 
For  a  whole  week  they  traversed  "  the 
drowned  lands"  of  Illinois,  suffering  ev- 
ery privation  from  wet,  cold,  and  hunger. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  Little  Wabash, 
where  the  forks  of  the  streams  are  three 
miles  apart,  they  found  the  intervening 
space  covered  with  snow-water  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet.  Over  a  distance  of 
five  miles  those  hardy  soldiers  travelled 
through  the  chilling  flood,  in  the  deep 
forest,  the  water  sometimes  up  to  their 
armpits.  At  last  they  appeared, 
with  their  faces  blackened  with 
gunpowder — a  fearful  apparition  —  be- 
fore the  fort  at  Vincennes.  Two  days 
afterward,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  wa- 
ving in  triumph  over  that  little  fortress.* 

*  Lossing. 
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Prevost,  as  related  in  the  previ- 
ous chapter,  having  crossed  from 
Tames's  to  John's  island,  Genernl  Lincoln 
on  leaving  Dorchester  moved  along  the 
mainland  until  he  came  opposite  to  the 
British  encampment,  from  which  he  was 
now  only  separated  by  Stono  inlet.  Pre- 
vost having  marched  with  a  body  of  his 
troops  to  the  Savannah  river,  Lincoln 
took  the  occasion  of  attacking  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Maitland,  who  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  remnant  of  the  British  force 
on  the  island. 

The  attack  was  made  spirited- 
ly and  as  spiritedly  resisted.  The 
object  of  the  Americans,  however,  was  not 
gained,  and  they  were  forced  to  retreat 
to  the  mainland.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
was  about  equal. 

It  was  now  the  hottest  season  of  these 
southern  latitudes,  and  all  active  hostili- 
ties ceased.  Prevost  reached  Savannah, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maitland, remain- 
ing in  South  Carolina,  took  post  at  Beau- 
fort, on  the  island  ot  Port  Royal.  Lin- 
coln, with  his  force  diminished,  by  the  re- 
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turn  of  the  militia  to  their  homes,  to  about 
eight  hundred  men,  established  himself 
at  Sheldon,  that  he  might  conveniently 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  at 
Beaufort. 

The  British,  on  their  march  through 
South  Carolina,  did  not  pursue  the  same 
generous  policy  by  which  they  had  gained 
over  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia.  The 
plantations  were  wantonly  laid  waste,  and 
the  houses  plundered  of  plate  and  jewel- 
ry. The  negroes  were  tempted  by  prom- 
ises of  freedom  to  abandon  their  masters, 
and  they  came  in  hundreds  to  join  the 
British,  to  whom  they  revealed  the  hiding- 
places  of  the  planters'  property.  Three 
thousand  slaves  were  thus  lost  to  their 
masters ;  some  were  enrolled  in  the  Brit- 
ish ranks,  but  not  a  few  were  shipped  to 
to  the  West  Indies  and  sold.  South  Car- 
olina estimated  its  loss  in  labor  at  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars* 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  still  intent  upon  his 
plan  of  detached  expeditions  to  ravage 

*  Lossing. 
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and  destroy,  determined  now  to  make  a 
descent  upon  Virginia.  He  accordingly 
selected  two  thousand  troops  for 
the  purpose,  and  put  them  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Matthews. 
Having  embarked  on  board  Sir  George 
Collier's  squadron,  they  reached  Hamp- 
ton roads  on  the  9th  of  May.  On  land- 
ing, Portsmouth,  which  was  defenceless, 
and  Norfolk,  which  was  still  in  ruins,  fell 
at  once  into  the  possession  of  the  inva- 
ders. The  troops  pushed  on  by  land,  and 
destroyed  houses,  stores,  and  property  of 
all  kinds,  at  Suffolk,  Kemp's  landing,  Gos- 
port,  Tanner's  creek,  and  elsewhere.  The 
British  men-of-war  were  no  less  active  in 
wrong  and  injury.  Within  the  fortnight 
during  which  the  expedition  continued 
on  the  coast,  the  damage  they  did  was 
enormous.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  vessels  of  all  kinds  (merchantmen, 
privateers,  and  men-of-war)  were  either 
burned  or  captured.  Seventeen  British 
prizes  and  three  thousand  hogsheads  of 
tobacco  were  seized  at  Portsmouth  and 
carried  away. 

The  assembly  of  Virginia  resolved  that 
•:  the  governor  be  required  to  remonstrate 
to  the  British  commander  against  such  a 
cruel  and  unprecedented  manner  of  wa- 
ging war,  not  authorized  by  any  civilized 
nation."  Unfortunately,  the  more  pow- 
erful argument  of  men  and  arms  could 
not  be  urged  ;  and  the  appeals  to  their 
humanity  were  not  listened  to  by  the  en- 
emy in  those  days  of  embittered  hostility. 
The  British  returned  to  New  York,  after 
an  absence  of  only  a  month,  when  other 
service  was  found,  equally  congenial  to 
those  heartless  depredators. 


Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  for  some  tune 
projected  an  attack  upon  the  two  Ameri- 
can posts  at  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's 
Point.  These  sites  on  the  Hudson  river, 
just  below  the  Highlands,  and  a  littlu 
south  of  Peekskil],  had  been  selected  for 
the  erection  of  forts,  in  order  to  guard 
the  mountain-passes  beyond,  and  King's 
ferry,  forming  the  most  convenient  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  mid- 
dle states.  At  Yerplanck's  Point,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  a  strong  fort  had 
already  been  completed,  and  was  now  gar- 
risoned by  seventy  men,  under  Captain 
Armstrong.  The  works  on  Stony  Point, 
opposite,  were  unfinished,  and  were  de- 
fended only  by  forty  soldiers. 

The  British  commander-in-chief  deter- 
mined to  lead  the  expedition  in  person; 
and.  having  added  to  his  party  some  of 
the  marauders  just  returned  fromVirginia, 
he  set  out  from  New  York  with 
a  fleet  of  not  less  than  seventy 
sail  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  small  boats, 
carrying  five  thousand  troops.  General 
Vaughan,  who  commanded  the  land-force, 
debarked  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  ; 
while  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  advancing  far- 
ther up  the  river,  landed  with  some  ma- 
rines and  guns  on  the  western  bank,  and 
took  possession  of  the  unfinished 
fort  at  Stony  Point  without  op- 
position. Here  cannon  and  mortars  were 
dragged  during  the  night  to  the  summit 
of  the  rocky  heights.  The  next  morning, 
Clinton  opened  his  batteries,  and  poured 
a  storm  of  fire  upon  Verplanck's  Point, 
which  was  completely  commanded  from 
his  position.  In  the  meantime,  General 
Vaughan,  who  had  made  a  long  circuit 
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through  the  hills,  arrived  and  invested 
the  fort  by  land.  The  garrison, 
finding  it  useless  to  resist,  sur- 
rendered themselves  as  prisoners-of-war. 

The  enemy  now  applied  themselves  dil- 
igently to  completing  and  strengthening 
the  works,  while  their  fleet  still  lingered 
up  the  Hudson.  Washington,  becoming 
solicitous  about  West  Point  and  the  other 
forts  above,  moved  his  army  in  that  di- 
rection. From  Middlebrook,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, he  marched  to  Smith's  clove,  where 
he  left  the  main  bod}'  under  the  command 
of  General  Putnam,  and  established  his 
own  headquarters  at  New  Windsor,  where 
he  might  be  near  West  Point,  which  im- 
portant position  he  was  most  anxious  to 
secure.  General  M'Dougall  had  been  sub- 
stituted, in  command  of  this  latter  post, 
for  Putnam,  who  had  now  become  less 
efficient  from  the  effects  of  age.  Three 
brigades,  under  General  Heath,  recently 
transferred  from  Boston,  were  posted  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river ;  Nixon's  was 
at  Constitution  island  ;  Parsons's  opposite 
to  West  Point,  with  instructions  to  send 
fatigue-parties  daily  across  the  river  to 
assist  in  constructing  the  works  yet  in 
progress ;  and  Huntington's  on  the  prin- 
cipal road  leading  to  Fishkill. 

Washington,  conscious  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  two  posts  lately  wrested  from 
him  by  the  British,  eagerly  sought  an  op- 
portunity to  recover  them.  To  General 
Wayne,  who  was  in  command  of  the  light- 
infantry  stationed  between  the  main  ar- 
my at  Smith's  clove  and  Fort  Montgom- 
ery, Washington  wrote:  "The  importance 
of  the  two  posts  of  Verplanck's  Point  and 
Stonv  Point  to  the  enemy  is  too  obvious 


to  need  explanation.  We  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  dispossess  them." 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  returned  with 
most  of  his  troops  and  ships  to  New  York, 
with  a  view  to  making  other  incursions; 
and  Washington  thought  the  occasion 
might  be  convenient  for  the  execution 
of  his  design  upon  Stony  and  Verplanck's 
Points.  "It  is  a  matter  I  have  much  at 
heart,"  he  said,  "to  make  some  attempts 
upon  these  posts  in  the  presentweak  state 
of  the  garrisons."  Wayne  was  then  en- 
treated to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  information,  and  to 
give  his  opinion  on  the  practicability  of 
a  surprise  of  one  or  both  of  these  places, 
especially  of  Stony  Point.  Wayne's  reply 
was  prompt  and  emphatic.  "  General," 
answered  he,  "I'll  storm  h-11,  if  you  will 
only  plan  it!"  We  shall  see  hereafter 
how  far  his  actions  responded  to  his  words 
in  the  lesser  attempt  upon  Stony  Point. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
Revolution,  and  especially  during  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  contest,  the  inhabitants 
of  Connecticut  were  among  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  the  frequent  marauding  expe- 
ditions sent  out  from  the  enemy's  head- 
quarters at  New  York.    Thus,  early  in  the 

present  year  (1779),  the   cruel  „ 

i  •  *  rn  ,,     i     ,     ,  Mar.  25. 

and  infamous  lryon,  the  last  ot 

the  royal  governors  of  New  York,  marched 
into  Connecticut  from  Kingsbridge,  with 
fifteen  hundred  British  regulars  and  Hes- 
sians, to  destroy  some  salt-works  belong- 
ing to  Americans  at  Horseneck,  and  to 
attack  a  detachment  under  General  Put- 
nam, lying  at  Greenwich.  The  republi- 
cans were  dispersed,  and  Putnam  barely 
escaped  capture  by  some  dragoons,  who 
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pursued  him  in  his  flight  toward  Stam- 
ford *  He  rallied  his  troops  at  the  latter 
place,  pursued  the  enemy  on  their  retreat 
through  Westchester  county,  recaptured 
a  quantity  of  plunder  in  their  possession, 
and  took  thirty-eight  of  them  prisoners. 
The  British  government  having  delib- 
erately determined  upon  a  fresh  preda 
tory  expedition  into  Connecticut,  and  in- 
structed Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  that  effect, 
he  appointed  Governor  Tryon  to  the  con- 
genial command  of  the  marauders.  Twen- 
ty-six hundred  troops,  a  large  portion  of 
them  Hessian  mercenaries,  embarked  on 
board  of  about  fifty  transports,  and,  being 
escorted  by  the  Camilla  and  Scorpion 
men-of-war,  sailed  from  New  York  up  the 
East  river  and  Long-island  sound  for  New 
Haven.  Before  coming  to  anchor  in  the 
bay,  Governor  Tryon  concocted 
with  General  Garth,  his  second  in 
command,  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Connecticut.  In  this  document, 
the  people  were  urged  to  return  to  their 
duty  and  allegiance ;  and  all,  except  the 
civil  and  military  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, should  they  remain  peaceably  at 
home,  were  promised  protection  in  per- 
son and  property.  The  proclamation  was 
sent  ashore,  and  the  next  clay  the  British 
fleet  came  to  anchor  in  New-Haven  bay. 
Without  giving  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  consult  upon  the 
promises  offered  in  the  proclamation,  and 
to  agree  upon  action,  Governor  Tryon  at 

*  "  It  was  on  this  occasion,"  observes  Mr.  Lossing,  "  that 
Putnam's  alleged  descent  of  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  on  horse- 
back, took  place.  That  he  fled  down  a  steep  hill,  near  a 
flight  of  steps  that  had  been  formed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  neighboring  inhabitants  in  taking  a  direct  way  to  a 
church  on  the  eminence,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but,  that  he 
went  all  the  way  down  the  steps,  is  a  pure  fiction." 
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once  debarked  his  troops.  One  division, 
commanded  by  himself,  landed  at  East 
Haven ;  the  other,  under  General  Garth, 
at  West  Haven.  The  latter  pushed  on  to 
New  Haven,  being  somewhat  harassed  by 
the  militia  who  had  gathered  to  oppose 
him.  The  town  was  delivered  up  to  pro- 
miscuous plunder.  Whigs,  and  even  to- 
ries,  who  had  not  provided  themselves 
with  protections,  suffered  greatly.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  deserted  their  homes, 
and  fled  with  their  wives  and  children  to 
East  rock,  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town ;  and  from  its  heights,  while 
trembling  for  their  lives,  they  looked 
down  upon  the  marauders  who  were  pil- 
laging and  destroying  their  property  in 
the  town,  The  houses  were  robbed  of 
plate  and  money  ;  and  the  hogsheads  of 
rum,  molasses,  and  sugar,  in  which  New 
Haven  in  those  days  carried  on  so  large 
a  trade,  were  turned  out  of  the  West- 
Indian  warehouses,  and  wantonly  broken 
and  wasted.  Personal  collisions  occurred 
between  the  drunken  soldiers  and  the  in- 
jured inhabitants,  and  occasional  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  cruelty  ensued. 

On  the  following  day,  the  militia  be- 
gan to  collect  in  such  threatening  force, 
that  Garth  drew  off  his  troops, 
!  having  burned  the  storehouses 
upon  the  wharf  before  his  departure.  At 
East  Haven,  during  the  same  day,  Tryon 
not  only  plundered  but  burnt  the  houses, 
and  destroyed  the  cattle.  He,  however, 
like  Garth,  was  frightened  away  from  fur- 
ther barbarity  by  the  threatening  aspect 
of  the  provoked  inhabitants. 

The  next  point  of  attack  was  Fairfield. 
On  the  fleet  coming  to  anchor  off  the 
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town,  Tryon  sent  ashore  a  copy  of  his 
proclamation,  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  Colo- 
nel Whiting,  who  commanded 
the  militia,  and  giving  him  an 
hour  to  consider  upon  a  reply,  by  which 
he  might  save  the  town.  The  colonel  did 
not  long  deliberate,  and  sent  back  an  an- 
swer in  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  people, 
saying,  "  The  flames  have  now  preceded 
their  answer  to  your  flag,  and  they  will 
persist  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  that  pow- 
er which  is  exerted  against  injured  inno- 
cence." This  reached  the  fleet  at  sunset. 
Throughout  that  night  and  the  ensuing 
morning,  the  British  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed, until  the  whole  town  of  Fairfield 
was  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  country  for  two 
miles  around  was  devastated. 

Norwalk  was  the  next  object  of  these 
ruthless  invaders,  and  its  fate  was  fully 
as  merciless  as  that  of  Fairfield. 
Churches  were  burnt  in  common 
with  the  houses.  Governor  Tryon,  feel- 
ing some  compunctions  of  conscience  for 
his  conduct,  justified  the  destruction  of 
the  dwellings  on  the  ground  that  the  oc- 
cupants fired  from  them  upon  his  troops, 
and  expressed  his  regret  at  "  the  loss  of 
two  places  of  public  worship  at  Fairfield, 
which  took  fire  unintentionally  by  the 
flakes  from  other  buildings ;  and,"  he  add- 
ed, "  I  gave  strict  orders  for  the  preser- 
vation of  that  at  Norwalk."  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  said  that  while  Norwalk  was  in 
flames,  the  merciless  Tryon,  with  a  sorry 
imitation  of  Nero,  seated  himself  in  a  rock- 
ing-chair upon  a  neighboring  eminence, 
and  gloated  over  the  scene  of  desolation. 
It  is  also  asserted  that  when  he  had  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction  in  these 


pleasant  and  beautiful  villages,  he  boast- 
ed of  his  clemency,  declaring  that  the 
existence  of  a  single  house  was  a  monu- 
ment of  the  king's  mercy !  Truly  has  it 
been  aid  that  Tryon  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
British  name.  He  was  a  fit  instrument 
for  an  infatuated  ministry;  and,  for  his 
wrong  doings  in  America,  before  and  du- 
ring the  Revolution,  the  English  people 
thoroughly  disliked  him. 

The  estimated  loss  to  the  people  of 
Connecticut  by  these  depredations  was 
one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars,  at  New 
Haven ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars, 
at  Fairfield ;  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  dollars,  at  Norwalk — comprising  a 
large  amount  in  those  days  of  limited 
means  and  simple  habits. 

Tryon  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his 
barbarous  raids  upon  Connecticut,  by  a 
recall  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  confer 
upon  an  attack  on  New  London,  which 
town,  being  a  great  harbor  of  refuge  for 
American  privateers,  it  was  determined 
to  treat  with  the  utmost  severity.  Sir 
Henry  had  been  persuaded  that  this  pet- 
ty system  of  depredations  which  he  was 
now  pursuing  would,  by  striking  at  the 
homes  and  property  of  the  people,  be 
more  effective  than  a  nobler  warfare.  Its 
effect,  however,  was  only  to  increase  the 
feeling  of  hostility,  while  it  did  not  seri- 
ously diminish  the  means. 

Still,  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
did  not  seem  dissatisfied  with  the  result ; 
and  the  minister,  Lord  George  Germain, 
wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, saying :  "  The 
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expedition  into  Connecticut,  upon  which  \ 
you  detached  Major-General  Tryon,  was  ; 
ably  planned  and  well  executed ;  and  you 
will  acquaint  Major-General  Tryon,  and 
the  officers  that  were  under  his  care,  that 
their  conduct  has  met  with  his  majesty's  ap- 
proiation"  His  lordship, notwith standing, 
had  some  misgivings  about  the  barbari- 
ties practised,  for  he  adds :  "  1  can  not 
help  lamenting,  with  you,  that  the  be- 
havior of  the  rebels,  in  firing  from  their 
houses  upon  the  troops,  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  use  of  severities  that  are 
ever  painful  to  British  soldiers  to  inflict." 

General  Wayne  was  now  ready  for  the 
attack  upon  Stony  Point,  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  of  Wash- 
ington, he  had  been  contemplating  for 
some  time.  The  works  had  been  com- 
pleted by  the  British.  Standing  upon  a 
high  promontory  of  rock,  with  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson  on  three  sides,  a  morass 
(which  could  only  be  crossed  at  low  tide 
by  a  narrow  causeway)  on  the  fourth,  and 
strongly  fortified  by  art,  Stony  Point  now 
presented  a  formidable  fortress.  Fortifica- 
tions, compactly  built,  crowned  the  sum- 
mit ;  heavy  cannon  threatened  every  ap- 
proach ;  and  on  the  acclivities  were  two 
rows  of  abattis.  A  garrison  of  sixhundred 
choice  British  troops,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Johnson,  manned  the  works,  and 
several  English  gun-vessels  were  floating 
in  the  river  within  cannon-shot. 

Wayne  had  diligently  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  Washington,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  brave  Major  Lee  had  examined 
in  person  the  position  of  the  fort.  Infor- 
mation had  been  carefully  sought  from 
deserters,  and  spies  had  been  sent  in  to 


gain  every  possible  intelligence.  To  a 
faithful  negro  belonging  to  a  Captain 
Lamb,  an  ardent  patriot  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, Wayne  was  indebted  for  the  most 
useful  services.  Pompey,  this  shrewd  ne- 
gro, succeeded  in  gaining  admission  into 
the  fort,  under  the  pretence  of  selling 
fruit,  and  soon  established  a  traffic  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  make  frequent 
visits  without  exciting  suspicion.  As  the 
season  advanced,  Pompey  pleaded  that 
his  labors  in  the  field  (it  being  "  hoeing- 
corn  time")  would  prevent  his  visits  by 
day ;  whereupon,  as  he  expected,  he  was 
desired  to  make  them  by  night.  He  was 
accordingly  provided  with  the  counter- 
sign, "The  fort  is  our  oivn"  in  order  that 
he  might  be  readily  admitted  at  all  hours 
with  his  indispensable  supplies  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  garrison.  Pompey  thus 
acquired  the  most  important  information, 
of  which  Wayne  was  glad  to  avail  him- 
self, and  chose  him  as  his  guide  in  the 
coming  assault.* 

General  Wayne  was  now  stationed  at 
Sandy  beach,  distant  about  four- 
teen miles  from  Stony  Point,  and 
here  he  was  joined  at  this  time  by  the 
Massachusetts  infantry  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hale.  Thus  reinforced,  Wayne 
marched  at  noon,  in  the  height  of  the 
sweltering  heat  of  the  midsummer  sun, 
over  craggy  hills  and  through  narrow  de- 
files and  deep  morasses,  to  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  fort.  So  difficult  and 
narrow  was  the  route,  that  for  the  great- 
est part  of  the  way  the  troops  were  forced 
to  move  in  single  file,  and  did  not  reach 
their  destination  until  eight  o'clock  in  the 

*  Lossing. 
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evening.  Here,  as  they  came  upon  the 
ground,  Wayne  formed  his  force.  The 
regiments  of  Colonels  Febiger  and  Meigs, 
and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Hale's  detach- 
men  t  of  Massachusetts  infantry,  composed 
the  right  column;  and  Colonel  Butler's 
regiment,  with  the  two  companies  of  Ma- 
jor Murfey,  formed  the  left.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  volunteered  to  form 
the  van  of  the  right,  and  were  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  the  gallant  French- 
man, Lieutenant-Colonel  Fleury.  A  hun- 
dred men,  under  Major  Stewart,  offered 
themselves  for  the  same  position  on  the 
left.  Twenty  picked  men  were  selected 
as  a  forlorn  hope  to  precede  each  van,  and 
to  remove  the  ahattis  and  other  obstruc- 
tions ;  one  party  was  led  by  Lieutenant 
Gibbon,  and  the  other  by  Lieutenant 
Knox.  Three  hundred  men,  under  Gen- 
eral Muhlenberg,  were  to  remain  behind 
as  a  reserve,  in  case  support  should  be 
required,  or  a  retreat  become  necessary. 
General  Wayne  now  rode  forward  with 
his  officers  to  reconnoitre,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, prepared  to  begin  the  assault  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  the  time 
fixed  upon.  Before  moving,  Wayne  ex- 
horted his  men  to  obey  his  injunctions 
strictly,  and  not  on  any  account  to  fire, 
but  to  trust  entirely  to  their  bayonets. 
Pompey's  services  were  now  put  in  re- 
quisition, and  he  led  the  way,  accompa- 
nied by  two  stout  and  active  soldiers,  dis- 
guised as  farmers.  On  coming  up  to  the 
first  sentry,  the  negro  repeated  the  coun- 
tersign ;  and,  while  engaging  him  in  talk, 
Pompey's  stalwart  companions  suddenly 
sprang  upon  the  man  and  gagged  him. 
The  next  sentinel  was  caught  and  treated 


m  the  same  way.  Thus  the  troops,  with- 
out alarming  the  enemy,  advanced  to  the 
causeway,  where  they  were  detained,  un- 
til past  midnight,  in  consequence  of  the 
fullness  of  the  tide. 

Once  across  the  causeway,  the  columns 
of  the  right  and  left  advanced  to  their 
work.  Wayne  himself  headed  the  for- 
mer, and,  repeating  his  order  to  his  men 
to  rely  entirely  upon  their  bayonets,  led 
them  on.  The  van  had  arrived  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  pickets  on  the  heights  of 
the  promontory  before  the  guards  were 
roused,  when  their  fire  alarmed  the  whole 
garrison,  which  soon  began  to  pour  down 
a  fire  of  musketry  and  grape.  The  Amer- 
icans, however,  obedient  to  command,  did 
not  return  a  shot,  but  pushed  steadily  on 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  forced  their  way 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  Both  the  right 
and  left  columns  met  in  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  works  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Fleury  was  the  first 
to  enter  and  strike  the  British  standard, 
closely  followed  by  Major  Posey,  his  sec- 
ond in  command,  who  sprang  upon  the 
ramparts,  shooting  the  enemy's  counter- 
sign, "  The  fort  is  our  own  /"  Wayne,  while 
advancing  up  the  ascent,  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  a  musket-ball,  and  brought 
to  the  ground.  Thinking  himself  mortal- 
ly wounded,  he  cried  to  his  aid-de-camp, 
who  came  to  his  assistance,  "  Carry  me 
into  the  fort,  and  let  me  die  at  the  head 
of  my  column !"  He  was  lifted  up  and 
borne  into  the  fortress  in  the  midst  of  his 
victorious  troops.  His  wound  proved  less 
serious  than  he  had  at  first  supposed,  and 
the  general  revived  in  time  to  share  in 
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the  immediate  exultation  on  the  success 
of  his  enterprise. 

The  British  yielded  themselves  up  as 
prisoners-of-war;  and,  before  the  morning 
dawned,  Wayne  was  enabled  to  send  in- 
telligence of  his  victory  to  Washington,  in 
this  characteristic  despatch: — 

"  Stony  Point,  July  16,  1779. 
"  Two  o'clock,  A.  M. 

"  Dear  General  :  The  fort  and  garrison, 
with  Colonel  Johnson,  are  ours.  Our  offi- 
cers and  men  behaved  like  men  who  are 
determined  to  be  free. 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"Anthony  Wayne." 

Next  morning,  General  Wayne  turned 
the  guns  of  the  captured  fortress  on  the 
works  of  Fort  Lafayette  at  Verplanck's 
Point  opposite,  and  upon  the  English  ves- 
sels in  the  river.  The  latter  were  forced 
to  slip  their  cables  and  move  down  the 
stream.  The  former  stood  fire ;  for  the 
detachment  of  Americans  under  General 
Robert  Howe,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  attack  the  fort  at  Verplanck's  Point, 
in  co-operation  with  Wayne,  had  failed 
in  consequence  of  neglect  to  bring  with 
them  the  implements  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  amounted 
to  fifteen  killed  and  eighty-three  wound- 
ed ;  that  of  the  British  to  sixty-three  in 
killed,  while  the  commander  and  all  the 
garrison  (numbering  five  hundred  and 
forty-three  officers  and  men)  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  forty  gallant  men  who 
had  volunteered  to  lead  the  van  of  the 
Americans  were  the  greatest  sufferers  in 


the  assault.  Their  daring  officers,  Lieu- 
tenants Gibbon  and  Knox,  were  especial- 
ly commended  by  Wayne  in  his  despatch 
for  "  their  distinguished  bravery." 

On  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Stony  Point, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  immediately  broke  up 
his  conference  at  Throgg's  Point,  where 
in  conjunction  with  Try  on  he  was  plan- 
ning an  expedition  against  New  London ; 
and,  abandoning  that  scheme,  he  hurried 
up  the  Hudson  with  reinforcements.  It 
was  hoped  that  Washington  would  risk  a 
battle  for  the  possession  of  Stony  Point ; 
but,  finding  that  it  could  not  be  held  with 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  men — a  force 
which  he  could  ill  spare  from  his  army  — 
the  commander-in-chief  decided  to  aban- 
don it. 

The  fort,  having  been  dismantled  of  its 
cannon,  and  its  stores  removed,  was  de- 
stroyed ;  whereupon  the  enemy 
resumed  possession  of  the  site, 
and  reconstructed  fortifications  of  greater 
strength  than  ever. 

Washington,  solicitous  for  the  safety 
of  West  Point,  now  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  that  post,  and  urged  on  the 
completion  of  the  works  in  progress,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Kosciusko.  The 
army  was  stationed,  in  two  divisions,  in 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  where  it 
remained  until  going  into  winter-quarters 
in  December.  The  right  wing,  consisting 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia troops,  were  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  commanded  by  General  Put- 
nam. The  left  wing,  made  up  of  New- 
England  troops,  under  General  Heath, 
rested  on  the  east  side. 
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CHAPTER   LXXIX. 

Paul  Jones  in  France. — He  gets  a  Squadron. — The  Bon  Homme  Kichard. — Sailing  of  the  Ships. — Refitting  at  Brest. — 
A  British  Cruiser  taken. — L'Orient. — The  Richard  all  alone. — A  Hundred  American  Tars. — First-Lieutenant  Dale. — 
A  Fresh  Cruise. — Occasional  Prizes. — Attempt  on  Leith. — A  Gale. — The  Bon  Homme  Richard  aoandoned  by  her 
Consorts. — A  Daring  Plan. — Falls  in  with  a  British  Fleet. — The  Fight  begins. — Jones  abandoned  by  Captain  Landais. 
— The  Serapis. — A  Close  Hug. — The  Enemy  attempt  to  board. — The  Repulse. — The  Man  in  the  Tops  — An  Explo- 
sion.— Terrible  Havoc. — A  Friend  turned  Enemy. — Panic. — Treason. — Quarter. — Fierce  Oaths. — The  Fight  renewed 
— Fire. — The  Serapis  strikes  her  Flag. — The  Richard  abandoned,  and  goes  down. — Jones  hoists  his  Flag  on  board  the 
Serapis. — The  Blood  spilt. 
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Paul  Jones's  spirited  and  success- 
ful cruise  in  the  Ranger,  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  had  won  for  him  great  renown 
in  France;  and  consequently  he  found 
his  ambitious  projects  readily  seconded  by 
the  French  government.  A  small  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  the  Duras,  the  Alliance, 
the  Pallas,  the  Cerf,  and  the  Vengeance, 
was  now  placed  under  his  command.  The 
Alliance  was  the  only  American-built  ship 
among  them,  but  they  were  all  to  carry 
the  American  ensign,  and  were  to  be  gov- 
erned and  considered  in  every  respect  as 
American  vessels. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  then  the  United 
States  minister  at  the  court  of  Versailles, 
had  rendered  effective  aid  in  obtaining 
and  fitting  out  the  squadron ;  and  Paul 
Jones  complimented  the  philosopher  by 
changing  the  name  of  his  flag-ship,  the 
Duras,  to  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  a  free 
rendering  in  French  of  the  proverbial 
"  Poor  Richard."  This  vessel  had  been  an 
Indiaman,  and  was  clumsily  constructed, 
with  an  old-fashioned  poop,  which  rose 
from  the  stern  like  a  tower.  She  was 
originally  a  single-decked  ship,  but  Jones 
caused  twelve  ports  to  be  cut  in  the  gun- 


room, where  he  mounted  six  old  eighteen- 
pounders,  which  had  done  service  in  the 
French  navy  for  thirty  years.  Her  whole 
armament  amounted  to  forty-two  guns, 
of  varying  weights,  but  generally  rattier 
light. 

The  crew  consisted  of  a  motley  mix- 
ture of  English,  Scotch,  Portuguese,  Amer- 
icans, Germans,  Spaniards,  Swedes,  Ital- 
ians, Malays,  and  channel-islanders.  The 
officers,  however,  were  for  the  most  part 
Americans.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five 
marines,  hardly  less  diversified  in  their 
nationality  than  the  crew,  were  taken  on 
board,  chiefly  to  assist  in  preserving  the 
discipline  of  the  vessel.  The  Alliance  was 
the  best  ship  in  the  fleet ;  but,  as  related 
in  a  previous  chapter,*  she  was  command- 
ed by  Captain  Landais,  a  Frenchman,  and 
failed  under  his  handling  to  be  of  the  of- 
fective  service  that  was  expected.  All  the 
other  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  were  likewise  under 
French  commanders. 

The  squadron  got  under  weigh  from 

L'Orient,  and,  having;  convoyed    . 

'        '  °  J       June  19. 

some  transports  and  coasters  to 

*  See  page  164. 
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(heir  destined  ports  in  France,  prepared 
for  a  cruise.  While  lying- to,  the  Alli- 
ance, by  clumsy  management,  got  foul 
of  the  Richard,  losing  by  the  collision  her 
own  mizzen-inast,  and  carrying  away  the 
head,  cut-water,  and  jib-boom,  of  her  con- 
sort. They  were  now  forced  to  return 
to  L'Orient  for  repairs. 

While  making  for  port,  the  Cerf  was 
sent  in  chase  of  a  strange  sail,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  coming  up  with  what  proved 
to  oe  a  small  English  cruiser  of  sixteen 
guns.  After  a  sharp  action  of  about  an 
hour,  the  enemy  was  forced  to  strike  her 
flag  •,  but  the  Cerf  had  to  abandon  her,  on 
the  appearance  of  a  larger  British  vessel, 
and  made  her  way  to  L'Orient,  with  a  loss 
of  several  men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  rest  of  the  squadron,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  caught  sight  of  three  British 
men-of-war,  which  bore  down  before  the 
wind  as  if  disposed  to  engage ;  but,  prob- 
ably frightened  by  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  the  Richard,  which  stood  high  out 
of  the  water,  and  looked  like  a  two-decker, 
they  soon  hauled  up  and  made  off  with 
all  the  sail  they  could  carry,  and  thus  es- 
caped. 

The  Richard  was  now  left  alone,  the 
Alliance  and  the  Pallas  having  parted 
company,  and  the  Vengeance  having  been 
sent  into  port.  Captain  Jones,  however, 
continued  to  look  out  for  an  antagonist, 
and  soon  fell  in  with  two  British  cruisers ; 
but,  after  first  threatening  to  engage,  they 
made  off  again,  as  if  alarmed,  like  their 
countrymen  on  the  previous  occasion,  by 
the  formidable  aspect  of  the  pretentious 
American.  Jones  now  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  his  old  anchorage,  under  the 


isle  of  Groix,  off  L'Orient.  Here  the  en- 
tire squadron  was  reunited. 

Jones  was  detained  by  the  necessary 
repairs  to  his  vessel,  the  session  of  a  court 
of  inquiry  appointed  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  Landais  (of  the  Alliance)  in 
running  foul  of  the  Richard,  and  other 
matters,  for  more  than  six  weeks.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  gain  a  very  welcome  accession  to 
his  crew  by  the  arrival  in  France  of  more 
than  a  hundred  American  sailors.  These 
were  men  who  had  been  held  as  prison- 
ers in  England,  and  were  now  exchanged. 
They  almost  to  a  man  joined  the  Ameri- 
can squadron,  and  were  chiefly  divided 
between  the  Richard  and  the  Alliance. 
Jones  now  counted  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  eighty  souls  on  board  his 
ship,  and  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  were 
Americans,  as  were  all  his  quarter-deck 
officers,  with  the  exception  of  himself  and 
a  midshipman.  A  young  American  offi- 
cer, of  the  name  of  Richard  Dale,  who 
had  made  his  escape  from  an  English 
prison,  and  joined  the  squadron  on  its 
first  cruise,  won  so  greatly  the  esteem  of 
his  commander,  that  he  was  now  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  first-lieutenant. 

The  squadron  at  length  put  to 
sea  for  the  second  time,  with  a  ' 

reinforcement  of  two  French  privateers, 
the  Monsieur  and  the  Granville.  A  dis- 
pute about  the  division  of  a  prize  taken 
a  few  days  after  sailing,  however,  caused 
the  commander  of  the  Monsieur  to  leave, 
which  was  felt  to  be  a  serious  loss,  as  his 
ship  mounted  no  less  than  forty  guns. 
With  various  incidents,  and  an  occasional 
success  in  taking  a  prize,  the  squadron 
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(with  the  exception  of  the  Cerf,  which 
had  returned  to  France)  sailed  around 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  until  it  came  off 
the  frith  of  Forth 

Jones,  having  learned  that  a 
twenty-gun  ship  and  two  or  three 
men-of-war  cutters  were  lying  off  Leith, 
the  port  of  Edinburgh,  two  miles  distant, 
determined  to  make  a  descent  upon  the 
town.  He  accordingly  beat  into  the  frith 
with  the  Richard,  until  he  arrived  within 
gun-shot  of  Leith,  when  he  got  out  his 
boats  and  manned  them.  His  first-lieu- 
tenant, Dale,  who  was  to  command  the 
sailors  on  the  occasion,  was  about  receiv- 
ing his  last  orders,  when  a  sudden  squall 
struck  the  ships  and  nearly  dismasted 
them.  Jones  strove  to  keep  his  ground, 
with  the  view  of  carrying  out  his  pur- 
pose, but  the  wind  became  too  strong,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  bear  up.  A  severe  gale 
followed,  in  the  course  of  which  all  the 
vessels  were  driven  into  the  North  sea, 
and  one  of  the  prizes  foundered. 

Another  still  more  daring  enterprise 
was  planned  by  the  bold  commodore,  but 
his  French  subordinates  strenuously  pro- 
tested against  carrying  it  into  effect.  The 
scheme  has  never  been  explained,  but  it 
is  said  to  have  been  warmly  sanctioned 
by  every  officer  from  lieutenant  to  mid- 
shipman. Apparently  with  the  fear  that 
Jones  would  not  be  deterred  from  his 
project  by  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues, 
two  of  them  determined  to  thwart  him 
by  their  acts,  and  accordingly  the  com- 
manders of  the  Pallas  and  the  Vengeance 
sailed  off  with  their  ships.  As  the  com- 
modore could  ill  spare  any  of  his  little 
squadron,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  his 


Sept.  23 


scheme,  and  sailed  to  the  south,  to  over- 
take the  absentees. 

Off  "Whitby,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
the  Pallas  and  the  Vengeance  again  joined 
company  with  the  commodore,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  latter  he  entered  the  Hum 
ber  and  took  and  destroyed  a  number  of 
vessels.  The  whole  coast  now  became 
greatly  alarmed,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
so  frightened,  that  many  of  them  began 
to  bury  their  plate  and  money.  With 
this  general  excitement  on  shore,  Jones 
thought  it  advisable  to  keep  off  the  land, 
and  he  accordingly  bore  away  in  the  di- 
rection of  Flamborough  head.  While 
steering  toward  the  north,  two  sails  were 
made,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  Alli- 
ance and  the  Pallas;  and  on  the 
second  day  after  leaving  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber,  occurred  the  most 
memorable  event  in  the  career  of  Paul 
Jones. 

The  wind  was  southerly  and  light,  and 
the  sea  smooth,  as  the  American  squadron 
—  now  composed  of  the  Richard,  the  Al- 
liance, the  Pallas,  and  the  Vengeance  — 
gathered  together.  Soon  a  fleet  of  more 
than  forty  sail  was  seen  stretching  out 
from  behind  Flamborough  head,  and  turn- 
ing down  toward  the  straits  of  Dover. 
It  was  mainly  composed  of  traders  re- 
turning from  the  Baltic,  under  convoy  of 
the  Serapis  (forty-four),  Captain  Richard 
Pearson,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough 
(twenty-two),  Captain  Piercy.  The  for- 
mer was  a  new  ship,  with  a  good  reputa- 
tion as  a  sailer.  She  carried  fifty  guns : 
twenty  eighteen-pounders  on  the  lowei 
gun-deck,twenty  nine-pounders  on  the  up- 
per, and  ten  six-pounders  on  her  quarter- 
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deck  and  forecastle,  and  was  manned  by 
a  regular  man-of-war's  crew,  numbering 
three  hundred  and  twenty,  of  whom  some 
fifteen  were  Lascars.  The  Scarborough 
was  nota  naval  vessel,  but  had  been  armed 
and  was  now  being  temporarily  used  as 
such. 

Commodore  Jones,  on  discovering  the 
character  of  the  fleet,  hoisted  a  signal  for 
the  rest  of  the  squadron  to  begin  a  gen- 
eral chase,  and  crossed  royal  yards  on 
board  his  own  vessel.  The  English  fleet 
of  merchantmen  were  alarmed  by  these 
signs  of  hostility,  and,  hurriedly  tacking 
together,  firing  alarm-guns,  letting  fly 
their  top-gallant  sheets,  and  making  oth- 
er signals  of  the  danger  they  were  in, 
ran  to  leeward  or  sought  shelter  closer 
in  with  the  land.  The  Serapis,  on  the 
contrary,  signalling  the  Scarborough  to 
follow,  hauled  boldly  out  to  sea,  until  she 
got  far  enough  to  windward,  when  she 
tacked  and  stood  in  shore  again,  to  cover 
her  convoy.*  Captain  Pearson  had  been 
informed,  by  the  bailiff  of  the  town  of 
Scarborough,  of  the  presence  of  the  Amer- 
ican squadron,  and  was  accordingly  on 
his  guard. 

The  Alliance,  being  the  fastest  sailer, 
took  the  lead  in  the  chase.  As  she  moved 
ahead,  Captain  Landais  spoke  the  Pallas, 
and  told  her  commander  that,  if  the  ene- 
my proved  to  be  a  fifty-gun  ship,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  try  to  get  out 
of  his  way.  Landais  acted  accordingly; 
for  he  had  no  sooner  closed  in  sufficiently 
with  the  land  to  discover  the  size  of  the 
Serapis,  than  he  hauled  off  again.     His 

*  Cooper,  whose  account  we  follow,  as  being  the  most 
authentic  on  record. 
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example  was  also  followed  by  the  Pallas ; 
but,  as  her  commander  conducted  himself 
so  well  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  ac- 
tion, it  has  been  readily  allowed  that  he 
was  under  the  supposition,  as  he  afterward 
declared,  that  the  crew  of  the  Richard 
(since  she  was  observed  heading  for  the 
land)  had  mutinied,  and  were  running  off 
with  her. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  Jones  was 
obliged  to  use  a  nightrglass  in  order  to 
follow'  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The 
Richard,  however,  stood  steadily  on,  and 
about  half-past  seven  she  came  up  with 
the  Serapis,  while  the  Scarborough  was  a 
short  distance  to  leeward.  The  American 
ship  was  to  windward,  and,  as  she  slowly 
drew  near,  Captain  Pearson  hailed  her : 
"  What  ship  is  that  ?"  The  answer  was, 
"  Come  a  little  nearer,  and  I'll  tell  37ou." 
u  What  are  you  laden  with  ?"  rejoined  the 
Engl  ishman.  a  Round,  grape,  and  double- 
headed  shot!"  was  the  ready-witted  re- 
sponse to  what  was  considered  by  a  man- 
of-war  a  contemptuous  demand  ;  and  the 
two  ships,  without  further  parley,  poured 
in  their  broadsides  almost  simultaneously. 

The  discharge  proved  terribly  disas- 
trous to  the  Richard  ;  for  two  of  the  eigh- 
teen-pounders  which  Jones  had  caused  to 
be  placed  in  the  gun-room,  and  from  which 
he  had  expected  so  much  good  service, 
burst  on  the  first  fire,  killing  many  of  the 
men,  and  blowing  up  the  deck  above.  All 
faith  in  these  old  eighteen-pounders  be- 
ing now  gone,  the  men  were  ordered  to 
abandon  them,  and  trust  entirely  to  their 
other  guns.  The  inequality  of  the  con- 
test was  in  this  way  greatly  increased,  for 
it  reduced  the  armament  of  the  Richard 
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to  nearly  a  third  less  than  that  of  her  an- 
tagonist. 

The  Richard,  having  backed  her  top- 
sails, exchanged  several  broadsides,  when 
she  filled  again  and  shot  ahead  of  the 
Serapis,  which  ship  luffed  across  her  stern, 
and  came  up  on  the  weather-quarter  of 
her  antagonist,  taking  the  wind  out  of 
her  sails,  and  in  her  turn  passing  ahead. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  two  ships 
were  engaged  closely  and  furiously,  the 
Scarborough  approached;  but  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  not  being  able  to  distin- 
guish friend  from  foe,  she  edged  away, 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  Scarborough, 
however,  exchanged  broadsides  with  the 
Alliance  at  a  great  distance,  and  was  at 
last  brought  to  close  quarters  by  the  Pal- 
las, and,  after  a  struggle  of  about  an  hour, 
forced  to  strike  her  flag. 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  the  two 
main  antagonists.  "  As  the  Serapis  kept 
her  luff,"  says  Cooper,  "  sailing  and  work- 
ing better  than  the  Richard,  it  was  the 
intention  of  Captain  Pearson  to  pay  broad 
off  across  the  latter's  forefoot,  as  soon  as 
he  had  got  far  enough  ahead;  but,  ma- 
king the  attempt,  and  finding  he  had  not 
room,  he  put  his  helm  hard  down  to  keep 
clear  of  his  adversary,  when  the  double 
movement  brought  the  two  ships  nearly 
in  a  line,  the  Serapis  leading.  By  these 
uncertain  evolutions  the  English  ship  lost 
some  of  her  way;  while  the  American, 
having  kept  her  sails  trimmed,  not  only 
closed,  but  actually  ran  aboard  of  her  an- 
tagonist, bows  on,  a  little  on  her  weather- 
quarter."  At  this  moment,  Jones  cried 
out:  "Well  done,  my  brave  lads;  we've 
got    her   now !      Throw    on    board    the 


grappling-irons,  and  stand  by  for  board- 
ing !" 

As,  during  these  manoeuvres,  not  a  shot 
had  been  fired  for  some  time,  Captain 
Pearson  hailed  his  antagonist,  demanding, 
"  Have  you  struck  your  colors?" — "I have 
not  yet  begun  to  fight  /"  was  Jones's  answer. 
The  chains  of  the  grappling-irons  having 
been  cut  away,  and  the  yards  of  the  Rich- 
ard being  braced  back,  while  the  sails  of 
the  Serapis  were  filled,  the  two  vessels 
separated.  As  soon  as  she  was  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance,  the  Serapis  put  her  helm 
hard  down,  laid  all  aback  forward,  shiv- 
ered her  after-sails,  and  wore  short  round 
on  her  heel,  or  was  box-hauled,  with  a 
view,  most  probably,  of  luffing  up  athwart 
the  bow  of  her  enemy,  in  order  to  rake 
her.  "  In  this  position,  the  Richard  would 
have  been  fighting  her  starboard  and  the 
Serapis  her  larboard  guns ;  but  Commo- 
dore Jones,  by  this  time,  was  conscious 
of  the  hopelessness  of  success  against  so 
much  heavier  metal;  and,  after  having 
backed  astern  some  distance,  he  filled  on 
the  other  tack,  luffing  up  with  the  inten- 
tion of  meeting  the  enemy  as  he  came 
to  the  wind,  and  of  laying  him  athwart 
hawse."* 

In  the  smoke  and  confusion — as  the 
firing  continued  the  whole  time  from 
deck  to  main-top — there  was  necessarily 
great  difficulty  in  manoeuvring,  and  the 
two  vessels  ran  foul  again,  the  bowsprit 
of  the  Serapis  passing  over  the  Richard's 
poop.  As  the  weather  was  mild,  neither 
ship  had  much  headway,  and  no  damage 
was  done  by  the  collision.  Paul  Jones, 
having  now  got  the  enemy  fast,  resolved 

*  Cooper. 
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not  to  let  him  go  again  ;  and  accordingly, 
taking  some  lashings,  he  fastened  with 
his  own  hands  the  head-gear  of  the  Sera- 
pis  to  the  Richard's  mizzen-mast.  Stacey, 
the  sailing-master,  a  Yankee  skipper,  was 
at  Jones's  side,  assisting  him,  and  was 
swearing  with  all  the  energy  of  an  old 
tar.  "  Mr.  Stacey,"  exclaimed  the  commo- 
dore, who  was  ordinarily  not  very  honey- 
tongued  himself, "  this  is  no  time  for  swear- 
ing— you  may  be  the  next  moment  in 
eternity ;  but  let  us  do  our  duty."* 

The  Serapis,  being  before  the  wind, 
now  had  her  hull  swung  round  by  her 
after-sails,  and  the  two  ships  fell  close 
alongside  of  each  other.  The  jib-boom, 
however,  of  the  Serapis,  which  Jones  had 
lashed,  gave  way  in  the  strain;  but  her 
spare  anchor  having  got  hooked  into  the 
quarter  of  the  Richard,  and  additional 
lashings  got  out,  she  became  faster  than 
ever. 

Captain  Pearson,  finding  that  the  ves- 
sels were  foul,  dropped  an  anchor,  with 
the  hope  that,  as  the  current  was  setting 
strong,  his  enemy  might  drift  clear  of 
him;  since,  knowing  the  superiority  of 
his  ship,  he  preferred  a  regular  combat 
with  his  guns  to  a  close  hand-to-hand 
struggle.  The  vessels,  however,  were  too 
fast  to  part  thus.  The  hulls  were  jammed 
close  alongside ;  the  yards  were  inter- 
locked, so  that  the  sailors  of  the  Richard 
could  pass  from  her  maintop  to  the  fore- 
top  of  the  Serapis ;  strong  lashings  bound 
the  ships  close  together  fore  and  aft ;  and 
the  mouldings  and  ornamental  work  of 
the  bows  and  sterns  of  the  two  had  got 
so  inextricably  caught,  that  all  hope  of 

*  Analectic  Magazine,  vol.  viii.     An  eye-witness. 


working  clear  had  to  be  given  up.  Find- 
ing themselves  thus  locked  in  a  fatal  em- 
brace, the  English  strove  to  board,  but 
were  driven  back. 

The  fight  now  raged  fiercely.  The  low- 
er ports  of  the  Serapis,  which  had  been 
closed  as  she  swung,  to  prevent  boarding, 
were  now  blown  off.  as  there  was  no  room 
between  the  closely-jammed  hulls  to  raise 
them.  The  guns  were  actually  so  close 
to  the  sides  of  the  Richard,  that  in  load- 
ing them  the  rammers  projected  into  her 
ports.  These  heavy  guns  of  the  Serapis, 
with  their  muzzles  thrust  into  the  very 
ports  of  her  enemy,  cleared  all  before 
them ;  and  the  Americans  were  obliged 
to  forsake  their  main-deck,  and  gather 
above.  Some  mounted  the  upper  deck 
and  forecastle,  while  others  got  upon  the 
yards  and  into  the  tops,  whence  they  kept 
up  a  constant  fire  of  musketry,  and  threw 
hand-grenades. 

The  enemy  was  having  the  fight  all 
to  himself  below,  tearing  the  hull  of  the 
Richard  to  pieces  with  his  heavy  guns. 
The  guns  amidships,  from  the  close  con- 
tact of  the  two  vessels,  were  of  no  use, 
for  they  could  neither  be  sponged  nor 
loaded.  Jones  could  only  bring  into  ser- 
vice three  or  four  of  his  smaller  cannon 
on  the  quarter-deck,  one  of  which  he  had 
dragged  over  from  the  larboard  side,  and 
stood  by  it  himself — directing  its  fire  — 
through  the  whole  action.  The  enemy 
seemed  determined  to  carry  the  day,  and 
would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  activity 
and  spirit  of  the  Richard's  men  in  the 
tops. 

Jones's  sailors  and  marines  lay  out  on 
the  Richard's  main-yard :  and,  while  some 
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threw  grenades  down  upon  the  enemy's 
deck,  others  kept  up  a  constant  fire  with 
musketry,  blunderbusses,  pistols, 
and  every  other  kind  of  firearm 
which  they  could  get  hold  of.  Almost 
every  man  of  the  Serapis  was  thus  driven 
below.  They  were  not  even  safe  here. 
One  bold  fellow  had  provided  himself  with 
a  bucketful  of  combustibles  and  a  match, 
and  taken  his  post  on  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Richard's  yard,  whence  he  dropped 
his  grenades  clown  into  the  very  main- 
hatchway  of  the  Serapis.  One  of  these 
grenades  probably  settled  the  day.  By 
the  carelessness  of  the  powder-boys  of 
the  Serapis,  a  number  of  cartridges  had 
been  left  on  the  main-deck,  in  a  line  with 
the  guns,  when  a  grenade  dropped  right 
among  them,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole 
exploded  in  a  flash  from  main  to  mizzen 
mast ! 

The  effect  of  the  explosion  was  terrific. 
More  than  a  score  of  men  were  killed  out- 
right, and  so  completely  torn  to  pieces, 
that  of  some  nothing  was  left  but  the  col- 
lars and  wristbands  of  their  shirts,  or  the 
waistbands  of  their  duck  trousers.  Thir- 
ty-eight more  were  wounded,  and  some 
so  severely,  that  there  was  little  hope  of 
recovery.  Nearly  sixty  of  the  Serapis's 
crew  were  thus  disabled,  and  all  were 
greatly  disheartened  by  the  fatal  acci- 
dent. The  sufferings  and  cries  of  the  in- 
jured were  so  heart-rending,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Serapis,  who  were  all  crowded 
below,  and  were  thus  compelled  to  wit- 
ness and  hear  them,  began  to  give  up  in 
despair.  Their  drooping  spirits,  however, 
were  suddenly  aroused  to  hope,  if  not  by 
an  alleviation  of  their  own  misery,  yet 


by  a  misfortune  which  now  happened  to 
their  enemy. 

The  Alliance  came  bearing  clown,  and, 
although  the  moon  was  up  and  the  night 
clear,  began  to  fire  upon  both  friend  and 
foe,  her  shots  telling  more  severely  upon 
the  Richard  than  upon  the  Serapis.  Fifty 
voices  from  the  former  at  once  hailed  her, 
to  tell  her  captain  that  he  was  firing  up- 
on the  wrong  vessel,  and  the  usual  night- 
signal  of  three  lanterns  was  shown  on  the 
off  side,  while  Jones  ordered  Landais  to 
lay  his  ship  aboard  the  enemy.  He  was 
asked  if  he  understood  the  order,  and  he 
declared  that  he  did.  Landais  then  hauled 
off  to  some  distance,  but  soon  after  drew 
closer,  and  began  his  fire  again,  pouring 
his  broadsides  indiscriminately  into  both 
vessels.  Ten  or  twelve  of  the  Richard's 
men  on  the  forecastle  fell ;  and  an  officer 
of  the  name  of  Caswell,  who  was  killed, 
complained  during  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  with  a  bitterness  which  added  to 
the  agony  of  death,  that  he  died  by  the 
hands  of  his  friends. 

The  Alliance  did  great  damage  to  the 
Richard.  Her  men  became  discouraged, 
and,  leaving  their  guns,  declared  that  the 
Englishmen  on  board  the  former  had  got 
possession  of  the  ship.  The  Richard's  tops 
were  cut  up,  and  her  hull  so  damaged  by 
the  fire  of  the  Alliance,  and  the  water 
came  in  so  freely  through  the  shot-holes, 
that  she  began  to  settle.  There  was  now 
a  panic  on  board  among  the  crew.  A  ru- 
mor circulated  between- decks  that  the 
commodore  and  all  his  principal  officers 
were  slain,  that  the  gunners  were  now  in 
command,  and  that  the  ship  had  four  or 
five  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.     The  sail- 
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.ors  accordingly  delegated  the  gunner,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  master-at-arms,  to  go 
on  deck  and  beg  quarter  of  the  enemy. 
The  English  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
prizes  which  had  been  taken,  who  num- 
bered about  one  hundred,  were  let  loose 
in  the  meantime,  to  save  their  lives ;  and 
one  of  them  crept  from  the  port  of  the 
Richard  into  that  of  the  Serapis,  and  in- 
formed the  British  commander  that  in  a 
few  minutes  all  would  be  over  with  his 
enemy. 

The  gunner,  in  the  meantime,  reached 
the  main-deck,  followed  by  his  associate 
delegates,  and  bawling  out  aloud,  "  Quar- 
ter, quarter,  for  God's  sake  quarter !  our 
ship  is  sinking !"  they  got  upon  the  ship's 
poop,  in  order  to  haul  down  the  colors. 
The  ensign  and  ensign-staff,  however,  had 
long  since  been  shot  away,  and  the  three 
accordingly  proceeded  to  the  quarter-deck 
and  began  to  haul  at  the  pendant,  still 
crying,  "Quarter!" — "What  rascals  are 
those  ?  Shoot  them — kill  them!"  fiercely 
shouted  Jones,  who  had  now  for  the  first 
time  caught  sight  of  the  fellows,  as  he  had 
been  away  for  a  moment  on  the  forecas- 
tle. The  carpenter  and  the  master-at-arms 
no  sooner  heard  that  terrible  voice,  than 
they  skulked  below,  where  the  gunner 
was  attempting  to  follow  them,  when  the 
commodore  hurled  a  pistol  at  his  head, 
which  knocked  him  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  gangway,  where  he  lay  senseless  un- 
til the  end  of  the  battle.* 

Captain  Pearson,  having  heard  the  cry 
for  quarter,  and  listened  to  the  story  of 
the  English  prisoner,  now  hailed  his  an- 
tagonist, crying,  "Why  don't  you  haul 

*  An  eye-witness.     Analectic  Magazine. 


down  your  pendant  ?"  The  ensign,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  already  been  shot  away. 
"Haul  down  our  pendant?"  cried  Jones. 
"Ay,  ay !  tve'li  do  that  when  ive  can  fight  no 
longer :  toe  are  tuaiting  for  yours  to  come  doivn 
first  /" 

The  conflict  was  now  renewed,  with 
greater  vigor  than  ever,  but  was  soon  sus- 
pended by  the  Richard  taking  lire.  The 
ship  had  already  been  several  times  in 
flames,  which  had,  however,  been  easily 
quenched  by  the  tub  of  water  in  the  fore- 
top.  The  tub,  nevertheless,  was  emptied 
again  and  again  without  effect,  when  at 
last  the  crew,  by  pulling  off  their  coats 
and  jackets,  and  first  smothering  the  fire, 
succeeded  in  putting  it  out.  The  English 
captain  now  hailed  again,  to  ask  if  Jones 
demanded  quarter ;  and,  mistaking  the 
answer,  which  was  in  the  negative,  he  or- 
dered his  men  to  take  possession  of  the 
prize.  He  soon  found  out  his  mistake, 
however;  for  when  some  of  his  crew  got 
on  the  gunwale  of  the  Richard,  they  were 
met  by  a  gang  of  boarders  with  their 
pikes,  and  forced  to  retreat  in  haste  to 
their  own  ship.  The  American  top-men 
now  drove  the  crew  of  the  Serapis  (who 
had  been  ordered  on  deck)  down  below 
again,  where  they  resumed  their  position 
at  the  lower  guns,  and  continued  their 
fire  through  and  through  the  Richard's 
hull. 

All  fighting,  however,  soon  ceased,  as 
both  ships  were  on  fire,  and  their  crews 
were  busy  in  extinguishing  the  flames; 
while  many  of  the  men  on  board  the  Rich- 
ard were  kept  constantly  at  the  pumps, 
to  prevent  her  sinking.  The  Serapis  had 
been  on  fire  twelve  times  during  the  ac- 
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tion,  and  her  antagonist  maybe  said  never 
to  have  ceased  burning  during  the  whole 
time.  It  was  past  midnight,  and 
about  three  and  a  half  hours 
since  the  first  gun  had  been  fired,  when 
Captain  Pearson  at  last  determined  to 
strike  to  Jones.  None  of  the  crew  could 
be  persuaded  to  mount  the  quarter-deck 
for  the  purpose,  so  fearful  were  they  of 
a  shot  from  the  Richard's  top-men,  and 
the  British  commander  was  obliged  to 
haul  down  the  flag  of  the  Serapis  with  his 
own  hands. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  col- 
ors of  the  English  had  been  lowered,  Mr. 
Dale,  the  first-lieutenant,  got  upon  the 
gunwale  of  the  Richard,  and,  laying  hold 
of  her  main-brace  pendant,  he  swung  him- 
self on  board  the  Serapis.  On  her  quar- 
ter-deck he  found  Captain  Pearson,  almost 
alone,  where  he  had  remained  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  action.  While  Mr. 
Dale  was  speaking  to  him,  the  first-lieu- 
tenant of  the  Serapis  came  up  from  be- 
low, to  inquire  if  the  Richard  had  struck, 
as  her  fire  had  ceased.  He  was,  however, 
informed  that  it  was  his  own  ship  which 
was  in  that  predicament ;  when  he  pro- 
posed to  go  below,  and  stop  the  firing. 
But  Dale  would  not  consent ;  and  the  en- 
emy's guns  did  not  cease  till  the  British 
captain  and  his  lieutenant  had  reached 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Richard,  and  sur- 
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rendered  their  swords  into  the  hands  of 
Paul  Jones* 

The  Richard,  having  been  so  damaged 
in  the  action,  and  being  still  on  fire,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  abandon 
her  the  next  day,  and  soon  after 
she  went  clown,  head  foremost.  The  Sera- 
pis had  suffered  much  less  in  her  hull,  but 
her  mainmast  had  been  so  riddled  with 
balls  that  it  fell,  bringing  down  with  it 
the  mizzen-topmast. 

Commodore  Jones,  having  first  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  captured  ship,  now 
sailed  with  the  remains  of  his  squadron 
and  his  prize  to  the  coast  of  Holland, 
where  he  put  into  the  Texel,  for  repairs. 

The  loss  of  lives  on  both  sides  seems 
to  have  been  about  equal,  and  amounted 
to  nearly  one  half  of  all  engaged.  The 
conflict  had  lasted  nearly  four  hours,  and, 
sanguinary  as  it  had  been,  it  would  have 
proved  still  more  so,  and  far  less  protract 
ed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
crew  of  the  Serapis  were  fighting  below, 
while  the  crew  of  the  Richard  were  fight- 
ing above. 

*  "  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  am  obliged  to  resign 
my  sword  to  a  man  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,"  are  the 
apocryphal  words  attributed  to  the  British  commander  on 
this  occasion,  to  which  Jones  is  said  to  have  answered  chiv- 
alrously, "  Sir,  you  have  fought  like  a  hero,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  your  sovereign  will  reward  you  handsomely." 
Pearson  was  afterward  rewarded  with  the  title  of  baronet, 
when  Jones  is  again  said  to  have  remarked,  "  The  next  time 
I  fall  in  with  him,  I  '11  make  a  lord  of  him  I" 
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The  gallant  Major  Henry  Lee 
was  always  eager  for  action ;  and, 
as  there  was  little  prospect  of  a  general 
campaign,  he  took  care  to  find  out  a 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  super- 
fluous energies.  He  was  now  stationed 
with  his  light-troops,  as  an  outpost,  on 
the  New-Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson,  a 
short  distance  behind  Hoboken.  Here 
he  was  constantly  on  the  alert,  keeping 
watch  over  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
and,  when  occasion  offered,  pouncing  up- 
on their  foraging-parties.  Near  his  post 
was  Paulus  Hook  (now  Jersey  City),  a 
long  and  low  peninsula,  stretching  into 
the  Hudson  river,  and  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  marsh.  The  British  had  forti- 
fied the  position  strongly,  and  occupied  it 
with  a  garrison  of  several  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Sutherland. 
The  works  were  formidable,  consisting  of 
two  redoubts,  mounted  with  heavy  can- 
non, enclosed  within  breastworks,  abattis, 
and  trenches.  A  deep  ditch  was  dug 
across  the  narrow  marsh  which  separated 
the  hook  from  the  mainland,  and  a  draw- 
bridge,protected  by  a  barred  gate,  thrown 
over. 


While  keeping  his  watchful  eye  on  the 
place,  Lee  had  noticed  the  negligence  of 
the  garrison,  who,  trusting  to  the  strength 
of  their  works,  became  heedless  of  the 
usual  precautions.  The  major  therefore 
determined,  if  possible,  to  take  the  hook 
by  surprise.  Washington,  on  being  con- 
sulted, at  first  considered  the  enterprise 
too  hazardous ;  but  afterward,  upon  con- 
ferring with  Lee  personally  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  gave  his  approval.  He  declared, 
however,  that  if  the  post  could  not  be 
taken  in  an  instant,  by  surprise,  the  at- 
tempt must  not  be  made. 

Thus  fortified  by  the  approbation  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  Major  Lee  start- 
ed with  three  hundred  infantry 
soldiers  and  a  troop  ol  his  own 
dismounted  dragoons,  to  execute  his  haz- 
ardous enterprise.  To  deceive  those  in 
the  country  who  were  friendly  to  the  en- 
emy, Lee  took  care  to  have  it  rumored 
that  he  was  going  out  merely  to  forage, 
and  took  a  long  and  circuitous  route. 

His  march  through  the  country  excited 
no  suspicion,  as  these  foraging-excursions 
were  of  every-day  occurrence.  On  arri- 
ving at  the  New  bridge,  on  the  Hack  en- 
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sack  river,  Lee  halted  his  party  till  Lord 
Stirling  should  come  up  with  his  five  hun- 
dred men,  who  were  to  remain  there  as 
a  reserve,  in  case  their  aid  should  be  re- 
quired. When  the  night  was  sufficiently 
advanced,  Lee  pushed  forward  through 
the  rugged  country  between  the  Hack- 
ensack  and  the  Hudson.  Having  crossed 
Harsimus  creek,  he  passed  over  the  draw- 
bridge, and  through  the  barred  gate,  into 
the  works,  without  exciting  the  least  sus- 
picion. A  party  of  the  enemy  was  fortu- 
nately out  foraging,  and  the  Americans 
were  thought  by  the  careless  guards  to 
be  their  own  countrymen,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  without  question. 

Major  Lee's  purpose  was  effected  al- 
most without  a  blow.  Major  Sutherland 
and  some  Hessians,  however,  at  the  last 
moment,  succeeded  in  escaping  into  a 
blockhouse,  after  Lee  had  secured  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  prisoners,  and  thence 
began  an  irregular  fire,  by  which  two  of 
Lee's  party  were  killed  and  three  wound- 
ed. There  was  no  time  to  dislodge  them, 
as  the  alarm  had  now  extended  to  the 
English  men-of-war  in  the  North  river, 
and  would  soon  reach  the  British  head- 
quarters opposite,  in  New  York ;  while, 
moreover,  Lee  had  been  strictly  enjoined 
by  Washington  not  to  risk  the  lives  of  his 
men  by  remaining  to  destroy  barracks  or 
artillery.  In  the  assault  the  British  had 
thirty  killed.  The  American  commander 
made  good  his  retreat,  under  the  cover 
of  General  Lord  Stirling,  and  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  being  welcomed  back  to  camp 
with  the  applause  of  every  officer  and  sol- 
dier for  his  triumphant  gallantry.  Med- 
als had  been  awarded  by  Congress  to  Gen- 


eral Wayne  and  the  leaders  of  the  two 
divisions  in  the  storming  of  Stony  Point ; 
and  the  same  honor  was  now  conferred 
upon  Major  Lee  for  his  brave  exploit  at 
Paulus  Hook. 

A  more  pretentious  but  less  successful 
enterprise  was  got  up  in  Massachusetts. 
Colonel  M'Lean,  in  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  in  Nova  Scotia,  had  gone  with 
nearly  seven  hundred  men  and  three 
sloops-of-war  to  establish  a  post  on  Penob- 
scot bay,  in  order  to  obtain  timber  from 
the  forests  of  Maine  for  the  shipyards  at 
Halifax,  and  to  check  the  incursions  of 
the  New-Englanders.  M'Lean  selected 
some  high  ground  on  a  peninsula,  with  a 
small  bay  toward  the  sea,  in  which  the 
three  sloops-of-war  now  rode  at  anchor, 
and  a  steep  ascent  on  the  land-side.  Here 
he  commenced  the  construction  of  a  fort, 
which  was  still  incomplete  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  setting  out  of 
a  large  force  to  attack  him. 

Massachusetts  was  greatly  provoked 
by  this  invasion  of  its  territory,  and  the 
state  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  defend  itself  and  vindicate  its  in- 
sulted honor.  Confident  in  its  own  re- 
sources, the  government  at  Boston  proud- 
ly disdained  all  aid,  and  neither  consulted 
Washington  at  West  Point  nor  General 
Gates  at  Providence,  nor  asked  them  for 
troops.  The  enterprise  was  got  up  on  a 
scale  that  was  supposed  to  insure  success, 
and  Massachusetts  was  resolved  to  allow 
none  other  to  share  in  the  expected  tri- 
umph. 

Great  military  enthusiasm  prevailed  on 
the  occasion,  and  some  three  thousand  en- 
terprising militiamen  were  enrolled  under 
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the  standard  of  Lovell,  who  was  the  gen- 
eral appointed  to  the  command.  The  na- 
val preparations  were  no  less  spirited  and 
extensive.  An  embargo  was  laid  by  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  for  forty 
days,  upon  all  shipping,  in  order  that  a 
full  supply  of  seamen  might  more  readily 
be  obtained.  Captain  Sal tonstall,  the  state 
commodore,  now  gathered  under  his  broad 
pendant  a  formidable  fleet  of  no  less  than 
twenty  armed  vessels,  brigantines  and  pri- 
vateers, in  addition  to  twenty-four  trans- 
ports for  the  conveyance  of  the  troops. 

The  fleet,  being  wind-bound  for  some 
time  in  Nantasket  roads,  at  length  made 
its  appearance  off  the  Penobscot. 
Finding  the  entrance  to  the  lit- 
tle bay,  below  the  enemy's  fort,  barred 
by  the  three  British  sloops-of-war,  which 
were  anchored  across  its  mouth,  the  Amer- 
icans sought  another  anchorage  and  more 
convenient  landing-place.  After  a  delay 
of  three  days,  the  troops  finally  debarked. 
Having  climbed  up  the  steep  approach 
from  the  land,  and  dragged  their  heavy 
cannon  after  them,  they  took  their  posi- 
tion within  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
and  in  regular  form  began  to  lay  siege  to 
the  fort. 

While  General  Lovell  was  proceeding, 
according  to  the  most  approved  military 
art,  with  his  parallels  and  approaches,  the 
British  colonel  improved  the  opportunity 
of  strengthening  his  incomplete  works, 
and  finally  became  so  confident  in  his 
means  of  resistance,  that,  after  refusing 
the  summons  to  surrender,  he  fearlessly 
scorned  all  threats  of  assault. 

Lovell  continued  the  protracted  siege, 
with  an  occasional  attempt  at  co-opera- 
90 


tion  on  the  part  of  Commodore  Salton- 
stall,  who  made  several  not  very  vigorous 
efforts  to  enter  the  harbor,  which  were, 
however,  always  defeated  by  the  British 
sloops-of-war  on  guard  at  its  entrance. 
The  militia  now  began  to  grow  weary  of 
the  long  trial  of  their  undisciplined  pa- 
tience; and  Lovell  was  fain  to  send  to 
General  Gates,  at  Providence,  for  a  rein- 
forcement of  regular  troops,  which  were 
despatched,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time. 

After  a  brisk  but  ineffectual  cannona- 
ding (which  was  returned  with  spirit  from 
the  fort)  had  continued  day  after  day  for 
a  fortnight,  the  English  colonel 
was  surprised  one  morning  to 
discover  that  his  enemies  had,  during  the 
previous  night,  suddenly  abandoned  their 
camp-works  and  re-embarked. 

The  cause  was  soon  made  apparent  by 
the  appearance  off  the  bay  of  Admiral  Sir 
George  Collier,  with  a  British  squadron 
of  five  formidable  men-of-war.  While  Col- 
lier lay  at  Sandy  Hook,  he  got  wind  of 
the  Massachusetts  expedition, from  a  com- 
municative paragraph  in  a  Boston  news- 
paper, and  made  all  haste  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Penobscot  fort.  The  American  ves- 
sels, under  Commodore  Saltonstall,  pre- 
sented a  threatening  aspect  on  the  arri- 
val of  Sir  George.  They  were  "  drawn 
up  seemingly  with  the  view  of  disputing 
the  passage.  Their  resolution,  however, 
soon  failed,  and  an  ignominious  flight  took 
place.":::  Two  of  the  largest  armed  ves- 
sels strove  to  run  out  of  the  bay  and  get 
to  sea,  but  were  intercepted,  when  one 
was  taken,  and  the  other,  being  driven  on 
shore,  was  blown  up  by  her  own  crew. 

*  Gordon. 
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The  rest  made  for  the  mouth  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot river,  where  the  sailors  and  sol- 
diers got  ashore  and  made  their  escape 
by  land,  abandoning  their  vessels  to  the 
enemy.  The  fugitives  had  a  weary  jour- 
nev  before  them,  being  forced  to  make 
their  way  to  their  homes  for  a  hundred 
miles  through  the  forest- wilderness  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and  did  not 
reach  Boston  until  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember. Many  perished  from  hunger  and 
fatigue,  in  the  attempt.  Neither  general 
nor  commodore  escaped  the  severe  re- 
bukes of  their  state  and  fellow-citizens  for 
the  ignominious  result  of  the  great  Mas- 
sachusetts expedition  against  the  enemy 
at  Penobscot, 

Let  us  now  record  events  at  the  South, 
where  the  British  seemed  disposed  to  car- 
ry on  the  war.  The  French  fleet,  after 
being  thoroughly  refitted  at  Boston,  had 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  where  Count 
d'Estaing  achieved  some  small  triumphs. 
As  the  hurricane-months  were  approach- 
ing, and  an  intermission  of  active  opera- 
tions in  the  tropical  seas  must  occur,  the 
Americans  in  the  southern  states  deter- 
mined to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  French 
admiral.  Governor  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  General  Lincoln,  in  com- 
mand at  Charleston,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  French  consul  in  that  city,  wrote 
to  D'Estaing  an  earnest  appeal,  which  was 
immediately  responded  to  by  his  setting 
sail  with  his  whole  fleet  for  the  American 
coast. 

The  French  admiral,  with  his  formida- 
ble fleet  of  twenty-four  ships-of-the-line, 
fourteen  frigates,  and  a  flock  of  small  craft, 
and  having  on  board  a  land-force  of  six 


thousand  men,  appeared  so  sud- 
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denly  off  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
that  the  British  Were  completely  taken 
by  surprise.  The  Experiment,  of  fifty  guns, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Wallace, 
together  with  three  frigates,  were  at  once 
captured,  and  the  rest  of  the  squadron  on 
that  station  was  only  saved  by  running 
up  the  Savannah  river.  General  Prevost, 
who  held  possession  of  the  town  with  a 
small  British  force,  was  in  great  anxiety 
about  its  safety,  and  immediately  ordered 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Conger,  at  Sunbury, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mai tland.who  was 
stationed  at  Beaufort,  in  South  Carolina, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  to 
march  with  all  despatch  to  his  aid. 

Count  d'Estaing,  in  the  meantime,  had 
met  Governor  Rutledge  and  General  Lin- 
coln at  Charleston,  and  with  them  formed 
a  plan  for  wresting  Savannah  from  the 
British.  While  the  admiral  sailed  to  join 
his  fleet,  Lincoln  pushed  on  by  land ;  and 
Rutledge  promptly  seconded  the  objects 
of  both,  by  obtaining  at  Charleston  boats 
of  light  draught,  to  aid  the  former  in 
landing  his  troops,  and  enrolling  the  mi- 
litia of  South  Carolina,  and  marching  him- 
self at  their  head  to  reinforce  the  latter. 

The  admiral  was  the  first  to  arrive,  and, 
immediately  after  landing  his  troops  at 
Beaulieu,  he  marched  toward  Savannah, 
and  summoned  the  British  gar- 
rison to  surrender  to  the  arms  of 
the  king  of  France.  Lincoln  and  Rutledge 
soon  followed,  and  heard  with  no  little 
vexation  of  the  count's  hasty  proceed- 
ings, and  his  eagerness  to  monopolize  for 
his  own  sovereign  the  expected  honors. 
General  Lincoln,  reminding  his  French 
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alfy  that  the  United  States  claimed  some 
consideration  in  the  affair,  the  count  was 
prevailed  on,  after  a  little  angry  alterca- 
tion, so  far  to  modify  his  future  action  as 
to  acknowledge  the  Americans  as  a  party 
concerned.  The  combined  forces  thence- 
forth acted  with  amiable  co-operation. 

The  British  general,  on  receiving  the 
summons  of  D'Estaing  to  surrender,  asked 
for  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  con- 
sider the  demand.  This  the  courteous 
and  imprudently  self-confident  French- 
man granted.  Prevost  had  been  joined 
by  Conger  from  Sunbury,  but  was  still 
waiting  with  anxiety  for  the  accession  of 
Maitland's  veteran  troops  from  Beaufort. 
Having  gained  time  by  this  ruse,  the  Brit- 
ish general  confidently  relied  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  spirited  Maitland,  and  in  the 
meantime  continued  his  preparations  for 
defence.  He  had  every  soldier,  citizen, 
and  negro,  whom  he  could  muster,  busy 
at  the  works,  in  which  he  was  greatly  aid- 
ed by  Captain  Henry,  in  command  of  the 
small  naval  force  which  had  fled  up  the 
river  on  the  approach  of  the  French  fleet. 
The  guns  from  most  of  the  vessels  were 
landed  and  mounted  on  the  batteries,  and 
the  sailors  and  marines  sent  ashore  to 
work  them  and  reinforce  the  garrison. 
One  brig,  however,  was  allowed  to  retain 
her  guns,  and  was  anchored  above  Sa- 
vannah, so  as  to  cover  the  right  of  the 
British  lines.  Several  vessels  were  sunk 
across  the  channel  below  the  town,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
French  fleet;  and  others  in  like  manner 
above,  where  a  boom  was  thrown  across 
the  river,  to  hinder  all  attempts  by  water 
in  that  direction. 


The  welcome  Maitland  arrived  in  time. 
Great  were  the  obstacles  which  he  had  to 
encounter.  Being  cut  off  by  the  French 
fleet  from  the  customary  route  to  Savan- 
nah, he  was  obliged  to  take  one  which  led 
him  over  land  and  water,  through  deep 
creeks  and  marshes,  where  his  soldiers 
were  forced  to  drag  their  boats.  With 
all  these  difficulties,  Maitland,  though  ill 
with  a  bilious  fever,  made  his  way  to  the 
Savannah  river,  where,  embarking  in  boats 
above  the  anchorage,  he  entered  the  town 
before  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  His 
arrival  "  diffused  universal  joy,  not  only 
because  he  added  one  third  to  the  number 
of  the  garrison,  and  that  too  in  troops  of 
the  best  quality,  but  because  he  added 
himself,  always  the  source  of  comfort 
where  danger  reig-ned."* 

His  purpose  gained  by  the  truce,  the 
British  general  now  confidently  answered 
D'Estaing's  summons  by  declaring  that 
he  should  defend  himself  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. The  allies,  having  com- 
pleted their  preparations,  broke 
ground  for  the  siege,  and  pushed  their 
approaches  with  the  greatest  diligence, 
so  that  in  twelve  days  fifty-three  pieces 
of  battering-cannon  and  fourteen  mortars 
were  mounted.  They  now  opened  their 
fire,  and  with  such  terrible  effect 
upon  the  town,  that  General  Pre- 
vost  sent  out  a  flag,  with  the  request  that 
the  aged,  the  women,  and  the  children, 
might  be  allowed  to  remove  to  a  place 
of  safety.  This  was,  however,  refused  by 
the  confederate  commanders, probably  on 
the  ground  that  their  absence  would  pro- 

*  Henry  Lee,  who  is  always  as  candid  as  an  historian  as 
he  was  brave  as  a  soldier. 
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tract  the  resistance  of  the  garrison ;  al- 
though, according  to  Lee,  the  request  was 
sustained  by  the  claims  of  humanity,  and 
if  granted  would  have  tended  in  no  way 
to  the  benefit  of  the  besieged  or  the  in- 
jury of  the  besiegers. 

The  British  force  was  comparatively 
small,  amounting  to  less  than  three  thou- 
sand men,  even  including  Mainland's  eight 
hundred  veterans.  When  D'Estaing  had 
first  sent  in  his  summons,  Prevost  had 
hardly  a  dozen  guns  mounted ;  but,  by 
immense  exertions,  he  had  succeeded,  du- 
ring the  protracted  operations  of  the  be- 
siegers, in  mounting  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred cannon  of  all  kinds  and  calibres. 
The  British  engineer,  Moncrieff,  was  a 
marvel  of  energy,  and  full  of  resource. 
He  with  great  ingenuity  strengthened  all 
the  weak  parts  of  the  town  with  impale- 
ments, traverses,  abattis,  and  redoubts,  and 
in  their  construction  availed  himself  free- 
ly of  the  native  palmetto,  which,  from  the 
spongy  nature  of  the  wood,  receives  a  ball 
without  a  shock  or  a  splinter.  The  in- 
terstices of  the  framework  formed  by  the 
trees  were  filled  in  with  mud  and  sand. 

A  deep  morass  and  the  river  gave  se- 
curity to  two  sides  of  Savannah.  Fields 
surrounded  the  other  parts  of  the  town. 
Here  the  allies  were  approaching,  and 
here  were  erected  the  enemy's  defences. 
So  well  prepared  had  the  besieged  now 
become,  that  they  eagerly  wished  their 
works  might  be  assaulted,  for  their  fate 
would  otherwise  be  certain  in  time,  un- 
less relieved  by  a  British  fleet.  They  ac- 
cordingly did  not  waste  their  strength 
by  attempts  to  impede  the  advances  of 
the  allies ;  and  only  made  two  cautious 


sorties,  more  with  a  view  to  provoke  as- 
sault than  to  strike  a  blow. 

General  Prevost  calculated  that  the 
French  would  resolve  upon  storming  his 
works,  knowing  the  danger  they  would 
consider  themselves  exposed  to  from  the 
approaching  autumnal  gales,  besides  the 
chance  of  the  arrival  of  a  British  fleet. 
"  He  also  counted  upon  the  impatient 
temper  of  the  French,  identified  in  the 
character  of  their  commander,  not  doubt- 
ing," says  Henry  Lee,  "from  his  being 
our  voluntary  assistant,  he  would  take 
his  measures  from  and  for  himself.  Lin- 
coln's wisdom,  Lincoln's  patience,  Lin- 
coln's counsel,  would  be  very  limited  in 
its  effect." 

The  calculation  of  the  British  general 
was  well  founded.  D'Estaing  became  im- 
patient, for  he  had  already  been  delayed 
a  month  by  an  enterprise  which  he  had 
been  led  to  believe,  when  his  aid  was  so- 
licited, could  be  readily  accomplished  in 
ten  days.  His  officers  were  still  more  im- 
patient than  himself;  and,  being  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  the  fleet — which  they 
thought  was  imperilled  by  the  approach 
of  the  stormy  season,  and  the  probable 
arrival  of  a  British  naval  armament — 
they  remonstrated  against  further  delay. 
The  count  accordingly  declared  to  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  that  Savannah  must  be  forth- 
with stormed,  or  the  siege  raised. 

The  cautious  American  leader  would 
have  continued  his  slow  but  sure  system ; 
nevertheless,  rather  than  abandon  the 
enterprise,  he  consented  to  the  hazardous 
expedient  of  a  storm.  The  9th  of  Octo- 
ber was  the  time  appointed ;  and  when 
the  day  dawned,  the  allied  tooops  moved 
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to  the  assault.  The  chief  point  of  attack, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  vul- 
nerable, was  on  the  right  of  the  enemy, 
where  Prevost,  aware  of  its  weakness,  had 
posted  his  choicest  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  gallant  Maitland. 

The  allied  forces  were  divided 
into  three  columns.  Two,  com- 
posed of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
French  troops  and  six  hundred  continen- 
tals, were  to  make  the  main  assault,  on 
the  right ;  while  the  third,  chiefly  militia, 
was  to  move  upon  the  British  centre  and 
left,  to  create  if  possible  a  division  of  at- 
tention in  that  direction,  or  to  act  in  re- 
serve. The  first  column,  headed  by  D'Es- 
taing  and  Lincoln  jointly,  led  the  attack ; 
and  the  second,  under  Count  Dillon,  was 
directed  to  follow.  The  approach  to  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  works  was  along 
some  sunken  ground,  by  which  the  ad- 
vance could  be  made  almost  to  the  ditch 
without  exposure  to  fire.  Along  this  con- 
cealed way  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  now 
pushed  on,  and,  aided  by  the  darkness  of 
the  early  morning,  got  close  to  the  re- 
doubts unobserved.  The  assailants  ad- 
vanced gallantly,  but  were  met  by  a  heavy 
and  well-directed  fire  from  the  batteries 
in  their  front,  and  galled  in  their  flank  by 
a  sharp  cannonade  from  the  British  armed 
brig  in  the  river. 

The  first  fire  from  the  works  was  ter- 
ribly fatal,  and  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
allies ;  but  they  pushed  forward  resolute- 
ly, and,  forcing  the  abattis  there  in  ad- 
vance, succeeded  in  planting  a  French 
and  an  American  standard  on  the  para- 
pet. Before  their  comrades  could  come 
to  their  support,  however,  the  English, 


strengthened  at  the  point  of  attack  by  a 
reserve  force,  came  up  impetuously,  and, 
tearing  away  the  defiant  standards,  drove 
back  the  assailants  with  their  bayonets. 

Count  Dillon,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
lost  his  way,  in  consequence  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  morning,  and  thus  failing  to 
bring  his  column  up  in  time,  weakened 
the  force  of  the  assault.  To  this  misfor- 
tune was  added  that  of  the  death  of  the 
brave  Count  Pulaski,  at  the  head  of  his 
troop  of  two  hundred  horsemen,  while  at- 
tempting to  force  his  way  into  the  rear 
of  the  town.  On  his  fall,  his  men  retreat- 
ed, and  an  effort  was  thus  arrested  which 
might  have  changed  the  issue  of  the  day. 
The  body  and  the  banner  of  the  gallant 
Pole  were  borne  away  by  his  faithful  aid, 
Count  Litomiski. 

Although  the  French  and  Carolina* 
standards  had  thus  been  torn  down,  yet 
important  breaches  had  been  made,  and 
another  -assault  promised  a  successful  re- 
sult ;  but  D'Estaing  perversely  refused  to 
renew  the  attack.  The  indignant  Lin- 
coln concealed  his  wrath,  and,  being  too 
weak  to  resume  the  siege  alone  by  regu- 
lar approaches,  he  at  length  consented  to 
abandon  it.  The  siege  was  raised  just  as 
victory  lay  within  the  grasp  of  the  allies. 
Thus  a  second  time  did  the  French  admi- 
ral bitterly  disappoint  the  just  hopes  of 
the  Americans. 

After  a  struggle  which  had  lasted  for 
nearly  an  hour,  the  allied  commanders 

*  It  was  a  point  of  honor  that  these  colors  should  not  be 
lost.  Lieutenant  Gray  was  mortally  wounded  in  attempting 
to  remove  them.  Jasper,  the  brave  man  who  replanted  the 
crescent  flag  at  Fort  Moultrie  in  1776,  bore  them  back  from 
the  bloody  heights  and  delivered  them  in  safety  to  his  com- 
rades, but  lost  his  life  in  the  chivalrous  act,  receiving  a  mor- 
tal wound,  from  which  he  died  soon  after. — Simms. 
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drew  off  their  troops,  without  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  British  to  harass  them 
in  their  retreat,  beyond  firing  a  few  shots 
from  their  cannon. 

The  loss  of  the  allies  was  heavy.  The 
French  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  men;  the  American  reg- 
ulars to  two  hundred  and  forty,  and  the 
Charleston  auxiliaries  to  seven.  D'Es- 
taing,  who,  with  Lincoln,  braved  every 
danger,  was  slightly  wounded.  The  ene- 
my, being  well  protected  by  their  works, 
lost  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  killed 
and  wounded.  Their  only  officer  killed 
was  Captain  Tarves,  of  the  provincials  or 
loyalists,  who  fell  dead  at  the  gate  of  the 
redoubt,  with  his  sword  thrust  into  the 
body  of  the  third  one  of  the  assailants 
whom  he  had  slain.  A  few  days  after 
the  struggle,  Colonel  Maitland  died  of 
the  fever  from  which  he  had  suffered  ever 
since  leaving  Beaufort.  Friend  and  foe 
alike  spoke  with  admiration  of  his  gal- 
lantry. 

In  about  ten  days  after  the  disastrous 
assault  upon  Savannah,  Count  d'Estaing 
re-embarked  his  troops  and  sailed  away 
with  his  ships.  They  had  hardly  got  to 
sea,  however,  when  the  whole  fleet  was 
scattered  by  a  gale.  The  count,  who  had 
met  with  an  almost  unbroken  succession 
of  reverses  from  his  first  arrival  on  the 
coast,  soon  took  his  farewell  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  returned  to  France. 
Lincoln's  militia,  almost  to  a  man,  went 
back  to  their  homes ;  and  the  commander 
himself,  left  with  a  small  force  of  regulars, 
marched  into  South  Carolina  and  resumed 
his  post  at  Charleston. 

During  the  siege  of  Savannah,  a  clever 


ruse  was  executed  by  Colonel  John  White, 
of  the  Georgia  line.  A  hundred  British 
were  posted,  under  Captain  French,  near 
the  Ogechee.  Five  small  English  vessels, 
four  of  which  were  armed,  with  their  crews 
(amounting  in  all  to  about  forty  men),  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  river.  White  determined, 
with  five  other  persons,  one  of  whom  was 
his  servant,  to  carry  off  the  whole,  soldiers 
and  arms,  sailors  and  shipping.  The  colo- 
nel and  his  party  accordingly  lighted  up 
a  series  of  fires  not  far  from  the  enemy, 
to  impress  them  with  an  idea,  that  there 
was  a  large  encampment  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  then  boldly  summoned  Cap- 
tain French  to  surrender  •  threatening,  if 
he  failed  to  comply  instantaneously,  to 
cut  to  pieces  his  whole  force  !  The  cap- 
tain, completely  deceived,  did  not  hesi- 
tate ;  and  thus  a  hundred  and  forty  men, 
a  hundred  and  thirty  stand  of  arms,  and 
five  British  vessels,  were  delivered  to  the 
American  colonel  and  his  six  associates. 
The  prisoners  were  safely  conducted  by 
three  of  the  captors  for  twenty-five  miles 
to  an  American  post. 

Thus  ended  the  southern  campaign  of 
1779.  The  most  gloomy  apprehensions 
respecting  their  country  took  possession 
of  the  southern  people.*  Still,  although 
so  frequently  victorious,  the  British  could 
boast  of  little  material  advantage  from 
their  conquests.  After  overrunning  the 
whole  state  of  Georgia,  they  were  now 
reduced  to  the  limits  of  Savannah.  Hav- 
ing been  deceived  in  their  reliance  upon 
the  co-operation  of  the  tories,  they  could 
only  secure  what  they  were  able  to  hold 
by  military  possession. 

*  Ramsay. 
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The  heights  of  Morristown  had 
been  selected  by  Washington  for 
the  winter-quarters  of  his  army,  where  the 
troops  were  now  engaged  in  constructing 
log-huts,  as  before  in  Valley  Forge.  The 
winter  opened  with  great  severity,  and, 
while  the  men  were  still  in  tents,  the  snow 
fell  until  it  was  nearly  six  feet  in  depth 
upon  the  ground ! 

"  The  weather  for  several  days,"  writes 
a  suffering  campaigner,  "has  been  re- 
markably cold  and  stormy.  On  the  3d- 
of  January,  we  experienced  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  snow-storms  ever  re- 
membered ;  no  man  could  endure  its  vio- 
lence many  minutes  without  danger  of  his  I 
life.  Several  marquees  were  torn  asun- 
der, and  blown  over  the  officers'  heads  in 
the  night ;  and  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
actually  covered  while  in  their  tents,  and 
buried  like  sheep  under  the  snow.  My 
comrades  and  myself  were  roused  from 
sleep  by  the  calls  of  some  officers  for  as- 
sistance :  their  marquee  had  blown  down, 
and  they  were  almost  smothered  in  the 
storm  before  they  could  reach  our  mar- 
quee, only  a  few  yards,  and  their  blankets 


and  baggage  were  nearly  buried  in  the 
snow.  We  are  greatly  favored  in  having 
a  supply  of  straw  for  bedding ;  over  this 
we  spread  all  our  blankets,  and  with  our 
clothes  and  large  fires  at  our  feet,  while 
four  or  five  are  crowded  together,  pre- 
serve ourselves  from  freezing.  But  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  soldiers  can  scarce- 
ly be  described.  While  on  duty,  they  are 
unavoidably  exposed  to  all  the  inclemen- 
cy of  storms  and  severe  cold ;  at  night, 
they  now  have  a  bed  of  straw  on  the 
ground,  and  a  single  blanket  to  each 
man.  They  are  badly  clad,  and  some  are 
destitute  of  shoes.  We  have  contrived 
a  kind  of  stone  chimney  outside,  and  an 
opening  at  one  end  of  our  tent  gives  us 
the  benefit  of  the  fire  within.  The  snow 
is  now  from  four  to  six  feet  deep,  which 
so  obstructs  the  roads  as  to  prevent  our 
receiving  a  supply  of  provisions. 

"For  the  last  ten  days,  we  have  re- 
ceived but  two  pounds  of  meat  a  man ; 
and  we  are  frequently  for  six  or  eight 
days  entirely  destitute  of  meat,  and  then 
as  long  without  bread.  The  consequence 
is,  the  soldiers  are  so  enfeebled  from  hun- 
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ger  and  cold  as  to  be  almost  unable  to 
perform  their  military  duty,  or  labor  in 
constructing  their  huts."* 

The  commissariat  department  was,  as 
usual,  badly  managed,  and  the  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  country  increased 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies.  The 
continental  money  had  so  depreciated, 
that  a  pair  of  shoes  could  not  he  purchased 
for  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  cur- 
rency which  Congress  was  vainly  striving 
to  force  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  peo- 
ple. With  no  supplies,  and  with  a  treas- 
ury only  filled  with  valueless  paper,  the 
army  was  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of 
starvation.  The  troops  were  always  on 
short  allowance  of  food,  sometimes  with- 
out meat,  sometimes  without  bread,  and 
not  seldom  destitute  of  both.  Under  such 
trials,  the  soldiers  conducted  themselves 
so  well,  that  they  won  from  Washington 
these  words  of  praise  :  "  They  have  borne 
their  sufferings  with  a  patience  that  mer- 
its the  approbation  and  ought  to  excite 
the  sympathy  of  their  countrymen." 

That  men  thus  half  starved  and  badly 
clothed,  however,  during  the  rigor  of  the 
coldest  of  winters,  should  occasionally  be- 
come clamorous,  riotous,  and  even  muti- 
nous, was  naturally  to  be  expected.  It 
was  the  severest  of  all  trials  to  the  forti- 
tude of  Washington  when  he  was  obliged 
to  enforce  discipline  in  a  camp  where 
there  was  so  much  temptation  to  irregu- 
larity. He  was,  nevertheless,  inflexible 
in  his  purpose  of  preserving  order  among 
his  troops,  and  plunderers  as  well  as  mu- 
tineers were  punished  with  all  the  sever- 
ity of  military  law.     The  former  were 

*  Thacher. 


brought  to  the  gallows,  and  the  latter  shot 
down  in  the  ranks. 

By  urgent  appeals  to  the  governors  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  forced 
contributions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter,  Washington  was  finally  enabled  to 
obtain  some  alleviation  to  the  sufferings 
of  his  troops.  His  army,  however,  was 
never  in  a  condition,  during  that  winter, 
to  be  of  effective  service.  The  number 
of  soldiers  was  hardly  ten  thousand,  and 
Washington  considered  these  barely  able 
to  defend  their  encampment,  and  much 
less  fit  to  carry  on  offensive  operations. 
The  excessive  rigor  of  the  winter  had,  by 
freezing  over  the  rivers  and  the  bay  of 
New  York,  offered  an  occasion  for  attack 
upon  the  enemy,  which  it  was  desirable 
to  improve,  but  which  the  state  of  the 
army  rendered  almost  impossible. 

"  Circumstanced  as  things  are — men 
half  starved,  imperfectly  clothed,  riotous, 
and  robbing  the  country-people  of  their 
subsistence  from  sheer  necessity — Ithink 
it  scarcely  possible  to  embrace  any  mo- 
ment, however  favorable  in  other  respects, 
for  visiting  the  enemy  on  Staten  island ; 
and  yet,  if  this  frost  should  have  made  a 
firm  and  solid  bridge  between  them  and 
us,  I  should  be  unwilling,  indeed  I  can 
not  relinquish  the  idea  of  attempting  it." 
Thus  wrote  Washington,  at  the 
opening  of  the  year;  and,  em- 
barrassed as  he  was,  he  succeeded,  a  few 
days  subsequently,  in  arranging  an  expe- 
dition against  the  British  troops  posted 
on  Staten  island. 

Lord  Stirling  was  chosen  to  conduct 
the  enterprise,  and  he  set  out  from  the 
American  camp  with  twenty-five  hundred 
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troops,  conveyed  in  five  hundred  sleighs. 
Having  reached  Dehart's  point, 
he  crossed  the  ice,  and  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  at  Staten  island. 
On  approaching  the  British  forts,  Lord 
Stirling  found  the  enemy  (who  had  re- 
ceived timely  intelligence  of  the  expedi- 
tion) ready  to  receive  him.  It  was  also 
discovered  that  the  channel,  which  it  was 
supposed  had  been  closed  by  the  ice,  was 
still  open  to  New  York,  whence  reinforce- 
ments had  reached  the  island.  The  at- 
tempt on  the  enemy's  forts  was  therefore 
abandoned,  and  the  earl  marched  back  to 
Elizabeth  town,  skirmishing  during  his  re- 
treat with  the  British  in  pursuit.  Two 
or  three  were  killed  on  each  side,  and  a 
few  prisoners  were  carried  away  by  the 
Americans.  All  suffered  greatly  from  the 
excessive  cold,  and  nearly  five  hundred 
men  were  frost-bitten. 

A  few  days  afterward,  General  Knyp- 
hausen  ordered  the  British  at  Staten  isl- 
and to  make  in  their  turn  an  incursion 
into  New  Jersey,  in  retaliation  for  the  at- 
tempt of  Earl  Stirling.  They  succeeded 
in  surprising  the  picket-guard  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  wantonly  burning  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  carrying  off  a  major 
and  forty  privates. 

Another  successful  attempt  was  made 
by  the  British  outposts  upon  "Young's 
house,"  near  White  Plains,  garrisoned  by 
three  hundred  Americans.  This  post  was 
on  "  The  Neutral  &)~ound"  as  it  was  called, 
embracing  almost  the  whole  of  Westches- 
ter county,  and  had  been  established  to 
obstruct  the  supplies  which  the  enemy  in 
New- York  city  drew  from  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Hudson.  The  British 
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had  been  long  provoked  by  the  daring  of 
the  "rebels"  at  Young's  house,  and  now 
determined  to  root  them  out.  A  large 
force,  consisting  of  British  guards,  Hes- 
sians, and  yagers,  started  out  from  Kings- 
bridge  in  sleighs,  in  the  night,  in  order  to 
surprise  the  post.  The  snow,  however, 
was  so  deep,  that  the  soldiers  were  forced 
to  abandon  the  sleighs  and  artillery,  and 
trudge  on  foot.  The  sun  was  up  before 
they  arrived  at  Young's  house,  and  the 
Americans  were  on  their  guard  ;  but  the 
British,  notwithstanding,  pushed  forward 
to  the  attack,  and,  after  a  spirited  resist- 
ance, succeeded  in  capturing  the  garrison. 
Having  secured  ninety  prisoners  (among 
whom  were  many  of  the  yeomanry  of 
the  country),  and  burnt  the  house,  the 
enemy  returned  to  their  lines,  boasting 
that  they  had  lost  but  two  men  killed  and 
twenty-three  wounded.  Their  prisoners 
were  thrown  into  loathsome  jails  in  New 
York. 

The  British, however,had  concentrated 
their  energies  in  an  expedition  against 
the  southern  states.  Sir  Heniy  Clinton, 
finding  that  Count  d'Estaing  had  sailed 
away  from  the  American  coast  with  his 
fleet,  and  that  New  York  could  be  left  in 
security  with  but  a  small  number  of  Hes- 
sian and  British  troops  under  the  general 
command  of  the  vigilant  Knyphausen,  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  South  Carolina,  and 
there  begin  a  campaign.  On  the  arrival 
of  Admiral  Arbuthnot  with  his  ships,  he 
had  the  means  of  transport,  and  a  safe 

convoy  ;  and  he  accordingly  set   „ 

I&eCi  26» 

sail  from  New  York  with  about 

five  thousand  of  his  choicest  troops  and 
two  thousand  marines. 
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The  fleet,  however,  had  hardly  got  to 
sea,  when  a  long  and  terrible  storm  scat- 
tered the  vessels,  and  drove  them  far  out 
of  their  course.  Some  of  the  transports 
were  taken  by  the  American  privateers ; 
others  were  lost,  among  which  was  one, 
loaded  with  ordnance  and  heavy  siege- 
trains,  that  foundered ;  and  all  were  more 
or  less  damaged.  Nearly  all  the  horses 
belonging  to  the  artillery  and  to  Colonel 
Tarleton's  cavalry-legion  died  during  the 
voyage.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of 
January,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived 
in  Tybee  bay,  on  the  Georgia  coast,  with 
the  crippled  remnant  of  the  fleet.  The 
damaged  ships  having  been  refitted,  the 
squadron  sailed  for  North  Edisto  sound, 
in  South  Carolina,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
10th  of  February.  On  the  following  day 
_  the  troops  were  disembarked  on 

John  s  island,  withm  thirty  miles 
of  Charleston.  Here  the  British  general 
was  reinforced  by  twelve  hundred  men, 
sent  by  Prevost  from  Savannah. 

Clinton  proceeded  with  great  deliber- 
ation in  his  movements.  After  a  long 
delay,  he  crossed  the  Ashley  riv- 
er on  the  south,  and  landed  on 
Charleston  neck.  He  had  been  engaged 
in  the  meantime  fortifying  the  interme- 
diate posts,  in  order  to  secure  a  commu- 
nication with  Admiral  Arbuthnot's  fleet, 
and  in  obtaining  horses  for  his  artillery, 
as  well  as  to  remount  the  dragoons  of 
Tarleton,  who  had  been  dismounted  by 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  voyage  from 
New  York. 

The  British  commander,  however,  did 
not  succeed  in  making  good  his  position 
without  some  opposition,  though  slight. 


When  his  van  had  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Ashley,  Colonel  William  Washington, 
in  command  of  a  troop  of  American  cav- 
alry, made  a  successful  attack  upon  Tarle- 
ton's newly-mounted  dragoons,  and  car- 
ried off  a  few  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
Lieutenani>Colonel  Hamilton,  of  the  Roy- 
al regiment  of  North  Carolina.  Again, 
after  passing  the  river,  the  British  van 
was  gallantly  attacked  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  James,  in  command  of  a  corps  of 
light-infantry  ;  and  the  earl  of  Caithness, 
aid-decamp  of  Clinton,  was  wounded  in 
the  skirmish. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarleton's  activity 
in  the  southern  campaign  has  made  him 
memorable.  Banasthe  Tarleton  was  a 
thorough  soldier,  who  allowed  no  tender 
sentiment  of  humanity  to  soften  the  hard 
teachings  of  a  military  life.  His  personal 
appearance  accorded  with  his  character. 
He  was  rather  below  the  middle  stature, 
strong  and  heavily  made,  with  large,  mus- 
cular legs,  but  was  uncommonly  active. 
His  complexion  was  dark,  and  his  eye 
small,  black,  and  piercing.*  His  early 
years  had  been  spent  in  the  study  of  law, 
but  his  talents  were  evidently  better  suit- 
ed for  the  tragic  conflicts  of  war  than  for 
the  bloodless  wrangling  of  the  bar ;  and 
when  Tarleton  entered  the  army,  he  soon 
proved  himself  equal  to  its  most  cruel 
demands  upon  his  naturally  severe  dis- 
position. At  about  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
he  came  to  America  with  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis,  and  was  highly  valued  by  that  noble- 
man as  the  surest  reliance  in  his  most 
merciless  enterprises.  Tarleton  frankly 
declared  that "  severity  alone  could  effect 

*  Watson. 
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the  establishment  of  regal  authority  in 
America,"  and  did  not  fail  to  carry  out 
fully  the  opinion  which  he  so  freely  pro- 
fessed. In  the  course  of  the  southern 
campaign  we  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
cord the  effects  of  the  cruel  energies  of 
this  unscrupulous  soldier,  who  had  now 
succeeded,  by  his  forays  on  the  surround- 
ing plantations,  in  mounting  himself  and 
his  dragoons. 

General  Lincoln  held  Charleston  with 
only  fifteen  hundred  men,  but  was  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  the  southern  regi- 
ments sent  by  Washington  from  his  camp 
at  Morristown.  In  the  meantime,  though 
somewhat  doubtful  of  the  policy  which 
was  urged  upon  him  by  the  inhabitants, 
of  attempting  to  hold  the  city,  Lincoln 
was  making  every  effort  to  strengthen 
its  defences,  in  which  he  was  seconded 
by  the  spirited  co-operation  of  Governor 
Rutledge,  who  had  been  invested  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state  with  every  power 
but  that  of  life  and  death. 

Charleston  stands  on  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  a  short  and  narrow  neck  of 
land,  with  the  Cooper  river  on  the  east 
nnd  the  Ashley  on  the  west.  The  bay 
and  harbor  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  streams,  which,  as  they  flow  to- 
gether to  the  sea,  bend  in  their  curves 
among  a  number  of  fertile  islands,  on  one 
of  which  (Sullivan's)  was  Fort  Moultrie, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Pinckney,  and  on  another  (James's) 
the  ruins  of  Fort  Johnson.  In  addition 
to  these  defences  seaward,  a  small  Ameri- 
can squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Whipple  —  consisting  of  nine  vessels,  of 
which   the  largest  mounted  only  forty- 


four  guns — was  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
With  the  forts,  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
large  ships-of-war  in  passing  the  bank  of 
sand,  or  bar  as  it  is  called,  and  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  to  dispute  the  passage,  the 
city  was  considered  tolerably  secure  tow- 
ard the  sea. 

Every  effort  was  now  made  to  defend 
the  approaches  by  land.  Governor  Rut- 
ledge,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ample  pow- 
ers, called  out  the  militia,  and  ordered 
three  hundred  negroes  from  the  planta- 
tions to  labor  upon  the  works.  Soon  a 
canal  was  dug  in  the  rear  of  the  town, 
from  the  marshy  borders  of  one  river  to 
those  of  the  other.  Beyond  the  canal 
were  two  rows  of  deeply-laid  abattis,  and 
a  double  picketed  ditch  ;  while  within, 
toward  the  main  works,  deep  holes  were 
dug,  to  interrupt  the  march  of  the  enemy, 
strong  redoubts  and  batteries  were  raised 
on  the  right  and  left,  and  in  the  centre 
was  an  enclosed  housework  of  masonry, 
forming  a  kind  of  citadel.  Other  works 
were  erected  at  every  point  where  a  land- 
ing was  practicable. 

The  great  object  of  the  American  squad- 
ron was,  to  prevent  the  British  fleet  from 
passing  the  bar;  but  Commodore  Whipple 
found  that,  in  consequence  of  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water,  he  could  not  anchor 
near  enough  to  dispute  the  passage.  The 
ships  were  accordingly  moored  abreast  of 
Fort  Moultrie, by  co-operation  with  which 
it  was  hoped  effectual  opposition  might 
be  offered  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy's 
fleet. 

The  British  admiral  lay  with  his  ships 
lightened  of  their  guns  outside  of  the  bar 
for  two  weeks,  waiting  for  wind  and  tide ; 
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but  he  finally  crossed  it  without 
the  least  difficulty,  and  came  to 
anchor  in  Five-Fathom  hole,  the  previous 
station  of  the  American  squadron.  Com- 
modore Whipple  now  moved  his  vessels 
a  second  time ;  and,  fearing  lest  the  Brit- 
ish would  enter  Cooper  river,  where  they 
might  bring  their  guns  to  bear  with  effect 
upon  the  town,  and  cut  off  the  only  com- 
munication of  the  garrison  with  the  coun- 
try, he  anticipated  them  by  placing  his 
own  squadron  in  that  position.  Here,  af- 
ter landing  his  guns,  to  assist  in  the  de- 
cs O         " 

fence  of  the  town,  he  sunk  most  of  his 

vessels,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  channel 

of  the  river. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  weighed 
April  9.  .  .  ,..,,, 

anchor  again,  and,  with  a  strong- 
southerly  wind  and  on  the  flood  of  the  tide, 
passed  Fort  Moultrie,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  Colonel  Pinckney  and  his  gar- 
rison; only  twenty-seven  men  were  killed 
or  wounded,  as  the  admiral  triumphant- 
ly passed  and  anchored  his  eight  men-of- 
war  and  two  transports  within  the  harbor, 
near  the  ruins  of  Fort  Johnson,  and  out 
of  reach  of  all  damage  from  the  American 
batteries.  The  British  ships,  however, 
sustained  considerable  damage  in  passing 
the  fort.  The  fore-topmast  of  the  Rich- 
mond was  shot  away,  and  the  Acetus  run 
aground  near  Haddrell's  point,  and  was 
destroyed  by  her  crew,  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  two  fieldpieces,  commanded  by  Colo- 
nel Gadsden ;  the  crew  escaped  in  boats. 
"  Fort  Moultrie  being  now  of  less  use 
than  the  men  who  manned  it,  they  were 
in  great  part  withdrawn,  and  it  soon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Colonel 
Pinckney 's  force,  together  with  that  wh  ich 


had  served  to  man  the  small  fleet  of  the 
Americans,  was  transferred  to  the  city, 
where  they  helped  to  swell  the  inconsid- 
erable numbers  of  the  garrison.  This 
force,  at  no  time,  amounted  to  four  thou- 
sand men  ;  they  were  required  to  defend 
an  extent  of  works  which  could  not  be 
well  manned  by  less  than  ten  thousand  : 
yet  even  for  this  small  army  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  provisions  had  not  been  fur- 
nished, and,  before  the  siege  was  over,  the 
citizens  were  suffering  from  starvation."* 

On  the  day  the  British  admiral  made 
his  successful  advance  into  the  harbor, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  proceeding 
according  to  all  the  deliberate  formalities 
of  a  scientific  siege,  had  completed  his 
first  parallel.  He  now  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  town.  General  Lincoln  re- 
plied :  "  Sixty  days  have  been  past  since 
it  has  been  known  that  your  intentions 
against  the  town  were  hostile,  in  which 
time  has  been  afforded  to  abandon  it ; 
but  duty  and  inclination  point  to  the  pro- 
priety of  supporting  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity." The  British  commander  now 
rejoined  with  a  severe  cannonade,  which 
was  kept  up  almost  without  intermission. 

The  expected  reinforcements  sent  by 
Washington  at  length  arrived  •  and  Brig- 
,-adier-General  Woodford,  having  marched 
five  hundred  miles  in  twenty-eight  days, 
with  seven  hundred  men  of  the  Virginia 
line,  was  gladly  welcomed  as  he  entered 
Charleston.  General  Lincoln  had  now 
only  one  communication  open  with  the 
country  by  which  to  receive  reinforce- 
ments or  supplies ;  this  was  by  the  Coop- 
er river,  on  his  left,  and  on  the  east  of 

*  Simms. 
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the  beleagured  city.  He  strove  to  secure 
it.  Governor  Rutledge,  with  one  half  of 
the  executive  council,  had  gone  out,  leav- 
ing the  other  half  and  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor to  perform  all  the  civic  functions 
in  his  absence,  and  was  now  doing  his 
best  to  stir  up  the  militia  to  the  defence 
of  the  country  between  the  Santee  and 
Cooper  rivers,  through  which  was  the  only 
communication  to  the  besieged  in  Charles- 
ton. 

Rutledffe's  success  was  meaner  in  com- 
parison  with  the  fullness  of  his  dictato- 
rial powers,  and  he  was  only  able  to  en- 
roll a  small  number  of  militia,  which  he 
divided  into  two  portions,  stationing  one 
between  the  Cooper  and  the  Santee,  and 
the  other  at  the  ferry  on  the  latter  river. 
Lincoln  had  despatched  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Huger,  with  some  militia,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Washington's  corps  of  cav- 
alry, to  Monk's  Corner,  thirty  miles  above 
Charleston,  and  near  the  head-waters  of 
the  Cooper  river.  A  small  force  was  also 
sent  to  throw  up  works  on  the  Wando,  a 
branch  of  the  Cooper,  nine  miles  above 
the  town,  and  to  Lanprier's  Point,  so  as 
to  guard  the  pass  in  that  direction. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  went  on  perseve- 
ringly  with  his  parallels,  and,  while  en- 
gaged upon  the  second,  sent  out  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Webster,  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  to  strike  at  the  American  posts  on 
the  Cooper,  and  thus  complete  the  inves- 
titure of  Charleston.  The  fierce  and  en- 
ergetic Tarleton  with  his  dragoons,  and 
the  spirited  Ferguson,  with  his  riflemen, 
composed  the  van  of  Webster's  corps,  and 
to  them  and  their  ferocious  followers  was 
intrusted  the  enterprise  of  attacking  by 


surprise  the  American  post  at  Monk's 

Corner. 

As  Tarleton  started  out  at  night  on  his 

concealed  expedition,  he  cauarht 
.  ,  F  -  '    .         6       April  13. 

sight  ot  a  negro,  skulking  near 

his  van ;  and,  having  seized  him,  he  found 
upon  his  person  a  letter  from  one  of  Hu- 
ger's  officers,  from  which  information  was 
obtained  about  the  American  position. 
The  negro,  moreover,  was  readily  bribed 
by  a  piece  of  gold  to  shift  his  service  to 
the  British,  and  he  became  their  guide, 
leading  them  through  some  neglected  by- 
paths to  the  post.  The  American  guards 
were  on  the  watch  a  mile  in  advance  of 
their  post,  and  Colonel  Washington  had 
his  cavalry-horses  all  bridled  and  saddled ; 
but  Tarleton  drove  in  and  followed  the 
videttes  with  such  promptitude,  that  he 
entered  the  camp  with  them. 

The  assault  was  so  rapid  and  impetu- 
ous, that  the  American  cavalry  was  rout- 
ed without  resistance.  General  Huger, 
Colonel  Washington,  and  most  of  his 
corps,  saved  themselves  by  pushing  their 
horses  across  the  country,  with  every  foot 
of  which  they  were  familiar.  Tarleton 
and  his  dragoons  showed  little  mercy; 
and  Major  Bernie,  of  Pulaski's  legion,  who 
was  mangled  shockingly,  died  cursing  the 
British  for  their  barbarity  in  having  re- 
fused quarter  after  he  had  surrendered. 
Four  captains,  one  lieutenant,  and  two 
privates,  of  the  Americans,  were  killed, 
and  some  seventeen  more  wounded  or 
taken  prisoners.  Nearly  two  hundred 
horses,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, baggage,  baggage-wagons,  and  mili- 
tary stores,  likewise  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 
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Some  British  dragoons,  brutalized  by 
the  plentiful  supply  of  rum  which  had 
fallen  to  them  as  their  share  of  booty, 
entered  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  attempted  to  gratify  their 
lusts  upon  the  defenceless  women  of  the 
family.  The  ladies,  however,  succeeded 
in  making  their  escape,  and  were  protect- 
ed from  further  violence  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  English  officers.  The  dra- 
goons themselves  were  arrested  and  ta- 
ken to  Monk's  Corner,  where  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Patrick  Ferguson,*  who  was  as 
gallant  as  he  was  brave,  would  have  put 
them  to  instant  death.  Colonel  Webster, 
however,  was  opposed  to  the  exercise  of 
such  extreme  measures,  and  sent  the  vil- 
lains, under  guard,  to  the  British  head- 
quarters, where  "  I  believe,"  says  the  Eng- 
lish historian  Stedman,  "  they  were  after- 
ward tried  and  whipped." 

Colonel  Webster  was  now  enabled  to 
establish  a  post  on  the  Wando,  and  thus 
secure  the  whole  country  between  that 
river  and  the  Cooper.  General  Lincoln 
learned  with  dismay  of  this  position,  so 
fatal  to  his  only  communication  with  the 
country,  and  determined  to  attack  it ;  but 
a  council  of  war  being  called,  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  sufficient  force  could  not  be 
spared  for  the  purpose.  Thus  this  post, 
held  by  only  six  hundred  infantry  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  was  left  un- 
disturbed. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  now  received 
from  New  York  a  reinforcement 
of  three  thousand  troops,  under 

*  Ferguson  was  a  spirited  officer,  and  almost  as  formida- 
ble as  Tarleton  in  partisan  warfare,  but  freer  from  the 
charge  of  cruelty.  He  was  a  famous  shot,  and  was  as  sure 
with  his  rifle  as  the  best  of  the  American  marksmen. 


the  command  of  Earl  Cornwallis  and  Lord 
Eawdon,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  throw 
a  large  force  on  the  east  side  of  Cooper 
river,  to  complete  the  work  of  investing 
Charleston  in  that  quarter  which  was  be- 
gun by  Colonel  Webster.  As  soon  as 
Cornwallis  presented  himself,  the  posts  at 
L  anprier's  Point  and  on  Wando  river  were 
abandoned;  and  the  British  had  almost 
free  range  of  the  country,  although  there 
was  still  some  show  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  a  remnant  of  Huger's  force. 

The  American  cavalry,  after  its  surprise 
at  Monk's  Corner,  had  withdrawn  to  the 
north  of  the  Santee,  where  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  White  took  the  command.  This 
officer,  discovering  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
extended  hisforaging-partiesto  the  south- 
ern banks  of  the  river  on  which  he  was 
encamped,  determined  to  intercept  them. 
Accordingly,  upon  the  first  notice  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  White  passed  the  San- 
tee, struck  at  the  foe,  and  captured  most 
of  the  party.  He  now  retired  with  his 
prisoners  to  Lenud's  ferry,  where  he  had 
ordered  boats  to  be  in  readiness,  and  Colo- 
nel Buford,  who  was  stationed  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river,  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  cover  the  transportation  of  his 
men.  Neither  the  colonel  nor  the  boats, 
however,  were  to  be  found,  and  White  in- 
cautiously lingered  at  the  place. 

Tarleton,  in  the  meanwhile,  who  was 
scouring  the  country  with  his  usual  activ- 
ity, having  learned  of  White's  late  success 
and  his  present  position,  made  all  haste 
after  him.  On  reaching  Lenud's  ferry, 
Tarleton  with  his  dragoons  made  one  of 
his  habitually  rapid  and  impetuous  on- 
slaughts, and  succeeded  in  killing  and  cap- 
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turing  between  thirty  and  forty  of  the 
American  cavalry.  Colonels  White,  Wash- 
ington, Jamieson,  and  the  rest  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men,  took  to  flight,  and  escaped 
by  swimming  the  river,  or  hiding  them- 
selves in  the  swamps. 

Though  the  lines  of  Charleston  were 
field-works  only,  the  British  commander 
made  his  advances  with  great  caution. 
At  the  completion  of  his  first  parallel,  the 
town  was  summoned  to  surren- 
der ;  and  its  defiance  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  batteries  on  both  sides  to  open, 
which  they  did  with  great  animation. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  having  completed 
his  second  parallel,  and  entirely  invested 
the  town  (having  cut  off  the  only  com- 
munication of  the  besieged  with  the  coun- 
try), a  spirited  but  ineffectual  night-sortie 
of  two  hundred  men,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henderson,  was  the  last  effort  of 
the  garrison,  when  a  council  of  war  was 

called  by  General  Lincoln.     At 

April  26.   ,,.,.,,     a    ,  •  •  , 

this  time  the  flesh  provisions  of 

the  city  were  not  sufficient  for  a  week's 
rations.  There  was  now  no  hope  of  de- 
fending the  town,  and  no  chance  of  es- 
cape by  retreat.  The  engineers  admitted 
that  the  lines  could  not  be  maintained 
ten  days  longer,  and  might  be  carried  by 
assault  in  ten  minutes.  There  was  no 
prospect  of  either  supplies  or  reinforce- 
ments. It  was  therefore  determined  to 
make  an  offer  of  surrender,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  inhabitants  should  be  se- 
cured the  safety  of  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty, and  the  garrison  allowed  to  continue 
in  arms. 

*  General  Lincoln,"  says  Simms,  "  was 
disposed  to  accept  Clinton's  offer,  but  he 


May  6, 


was  opposed  by  the  citizens,  who  were 
required  by  Clinton  to  be  considered  as 
prisoners  on  parole."  The  above  offer, 
made  in  council,  being  sent  out  to  the 
British  commander  with  a  flag,  it  was  at 
once  rejected,  and  the  third  parallel  be- 
gun, answer  being  returned  that  hostili- 
ties should  be  renewed  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  When  that  hour  arrived, 
the  garrison  looked  for  the  most  vigorous 
assault,  and  prepared,  with  a  melancholy 
defiance,  to  meet  the  assailants  at  their 
ruined  bulwarks.  But  an  hour  elapsed 
without  a  gun  being  fired.  Both  armies 
seemed  to  dread  the  consequences  of  an 
assault,  and  to  wish  for  a  continuance  of 
the  truce.  At  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, the  batteries  of  the  garrison 
were  reopened,  and,  being  answered  by 
those  of  the  British,  the  fight  was  resumed 
with  more  vig^or  and  execution  than  had 
been  displayed  at  any  time  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege* 

The  third  parallel  having  been  com- 
pleted, Sir  Henry  and  the  British 
admiral  now  demanded  a  surren- 
der for  the  third  time.  General  Lincoln 
saw,  as  before,  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
resistance,  and  assented  at  once  to  give 
up  his  troops ;  but  the  inhabitants  ear- 
nestly begged  him  to  make  an  exception 
in  their  favor.  This  exception  was  made 
accordingly  in  his  answer,  but  was  de- 
clared inadmissible  by  the  enemy. 

The  siege  was  now  renewed.  Two 
hundred  heavy  cannon  and  mortars  were 
brought  to  bear.  Ships  and  galleys,  the 
forts  on  James's  and  John's  islands,  on 
Wappoo,  and  the  army  on  the  neck,  uni- 

*  Simms. 
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ted  in  cne  voluminous  discharge  of  iron 
upon  the  devoted  garrison.  Shells  and 
carcasses  were  constantly  thrown  into  the 
town,  and  at  one  time  it  was  on  fire  in 
five  different  places. 

The  batteries  of  the  third  par- 
allel were  opened,  and,  under 
their  fire,  the  works  were  pushed  to  the 
brink  of  the  canal.  This  was  drained  by 
sapping  the  clam.  A  double  sap  was  also 
carried  under  the  abattis,  and  the  enemy, 
in  possession  of  the  outer  defences,  were 
close  to  the  main  works  of  the  besieged. 
The  fire  was  constant  and  severe  from  the 
British  batteries.  The  opposing  parties 
were  brought  within  speaking-distance  of 
each  other ;  and  "  the  rifles  of  the  Hessian 
yagers,"  says  Simms,  "were  fired  at  so 
short  a  distance  as  never  to  be  discharged 
without  effect.  The  defenders  could  no 
longer  show  themselves  above  the  lines 
with  safety.  A  hat  raised  upon  a  cane 
was  instantly  riddled  with  bullets." 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  now  prepared 
to  strike  the  decisive  blow,  and  was  about 
to  give  orders  to  begin  the  assault,  when 
at  midnight,  General  Lincoln,  seeing  that 
further  resistance  would  be  sheer  mad- 
ness, called  a  council  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties. The  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  fear- 
ful of  the  approaching  horrors,  should  the 
city  be  taken  by  storm,  with  one  accord 
begged  Lincoln  to  waive  the  exception 
made  in  their  favor,  and  accept  the  terms 
proffered  by  the  enemy.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  proposition  was 
therefore  made  for  a  surrender. 
The  firing  then  ceased.  All  the  guns 
were  silent  at  daybreak,  and  at  noon  the 
continental  troops  marched  out  and  laid 


down  their  arms.  The  British  command- 
er did  not  presume  upon  the  advantage 
at  which  he  now  had  the  town,  but  hon- 
orably agreed  to  the  terms  which  had 
been  before  proffered  and  were  rejected. 
Charleston  was  thus  surrendered,  on  the 
12th  of  Ma}',  six  weeks  after  Clinton  had 
sat  down  before  it  and  begun  the  siege. 

"  Lincoln  had  maintained  his  post  with 
honor,"  adds  Simms,  "  if  not  with  success ; 
had  shown  himself  steadfast  and  firm,  if 
not  brilliant.  For  nearly  three  months, 
with  less  than  four  thousand  ill-fed,  ill-clad, 
and  undisciplined  militiainen,he  had  main- 
tained himself  in  walls  the  lines  of  which 
required  thrice  that  number  to  man  them, 
and  had  thus  long  baffled  fully  twelve 
thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  the  British 
service,  headed  by  their  best  generals." 

The  enemy  had  lost  seventy  killed,  and 
had  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  wound- 
ed. The  whole  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
one  hundred  and  two  killed  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  wounded.  Lincoln's 
force  which  surrendered  amounted  to  not 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred ;  but  the 
British  estimated  their  prisoners  at  five 
thousand  in  all,  as  they  probably  included 
all  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Nearly  four  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance 
were  given  up.  The  loss  of  ammunition, 
stores,  and  shipping,  was  likewise  heavy, 
and  was  greatly  deplored  throughout  the 
whole  country.  By  the  terms  of  the  ca- 
pitulation, the  troops  of  the  garrison  were 
permitted  to  march  out  to  a  place  desig- 
nated, where  they  were  to  deposite  their 
arms.  The  drums  were  not  to  beat  a  Brit- 
ish march,  and  the  colors  were  not  to  be 
uncased. 
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After  the  fall  of  Charleston,  Sir 
Henrjr  Clinton,  in  order  to  confirm 
his  conquest,  issued  proclamations,  prof- 
fering pardon  to  those  who  should  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  sent  out  troops  to  subject  those  who 
were  still  in  open  resistance.  Eetaining 
a  small  force  to  hold  the  town.  Clinton 
despatched  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  toward  the  fron- 
tiers of  South  Carolina.  One  division, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown,  moved 
up  the  Savannah,  to  Augusta;  another, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bal- 
four, marched  along  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Wateree,  to  Ninety-Six ;  and  Earl 
Cornwallis  himself  pushed  on  with  the 
third  toward  Camden,  where  Colonel  Bu- 
ford, who  was  on  his  way  to  reinforce 
General  Lincoln,  had  retired  on  hearing 
of  the  surrender  of  Charleston. 

Augusta  and  Ninety-Six  yielded,  on  the 
approach  of  the  British,  without  a  blow. 
Colonel  Buford  abandoned  Camden,  and 
marched  precipitately  into  North  Caroli- 
na. Lord  Cornwallis,  as  he  crossed  the 
Santee,  having  learned  of  Buford's  flight, 
moved  with  a  portion  of  his  troops  to 
92 


take  possession  of  Camden,  and  sent  his 
trusty  Tarleton  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 
This  famous  colonel  of  dragoons  was  at 
once  in  his  saddle,  at  the  head  of  his  cav- 
alry. His  corps  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  mounted  in- 
fantry and  a  three-pounder;  but  Tarle- 
ton's  impatience  would  not  allow  him  to 
wait  for  these  tardy  riders  :  so  he  spurred 
on  in  advance  with  his  hundred  and  sev- 
enty dragoons.  He  got  so  rapidly  over 
the  ground,  that  in  fifty -four  hours  he  had 
made  a  hundred  and  five  miles,  although 
his  Carolina  horses  were  neither  remark- 
able for  mettle  nor  high  condition.  The 
weather  was  hot,  and  some  of  the  animals 
gave  out;  but  Tarleton  always  pressed 
on  ahead,  followed  by  those  of  sufficient 
speed  and  bottom  to  keep  up  with  him. 

When  within  twenty  miles  of  Buford, 
who  was  hastening  to  form  a  junction 
with  a  force  in  North  Carolina,  Tarleton 
sent  one  of  his  best-mounted  captains  for- 
ward, with  a  summons  to  Buford  to  sur- 
render, while  he  himself  and  his  troopers 
galloped  close  at  his  heels. 

The  captain  overtook  Buford  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wexhaw  river,  and  handed 
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him  Tarleton's  summons  to  surrender,  on 
the  same  terms  as  had  been  granted  to 
the  garrison  at  Charleston,  accompanied 
with  this  threat,  however:  "If  you  are 
rash  enough  to  reject  them,  the  blood  be 
upon  your  head !"  Without  halting  his 
troops,  Buford  spoke  for  a  moment  with 
the  British  captain,  and  then  gave  him 
this  brief  and  emphatic  answer: — 

"  Sir  :  I  reject  your  proposal,  and  shall 
defend  myself  to  the  last  extremity. 

"Abm.  Buford. 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarleton, 
"  Commander  of  British  Legion." 

The  rapid  Tarleton  was  close  at  hand, 
and,  upon  receiving  Buford's  reply,  was 

ready  for  an  onslaught.  The  lat- 
May.  29.  /  .         ,     .L.    s  .  .        ,     . 

ter  behaved  with  neither  decis- 
ion nor  prudence.  His  rear-guard  of  a 
sergeant  and  four  dragoons  having  fallen, 
Buford  was  thus  first  apprized  of  the  close 
approach  of  the  enemy.  He  had  barely 
time  to  draw  up  his  men  in  an  open  wood, 
and  send  his  artillery  and  baggage  in  ad- 
vance, when  Tarleton  and  his  merciless 
dragoons,  with  drawn  sabres,  came  down 
the  road  with  an  impetuous  swoop.  Lit> 
tie  resistance  was  made ;  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, taken  so  suddenly  and  surrounded, 
soon  sued  for  quarter,  but  no  quarter  was 
shown. 

Tarleton,  who  was  foremost  in  the  at- 
tack, at  the  head  of  thirty  of  his  trustiest 
troopers,  was  dismounted  by  a  chance 
shot.  His  dragoons,  however,  did  not  lin- 
ger in  their  barbarous  work,  but  forced 
their  horses  on,  sabring  their  unresisting 
enemy  right  and  left.  It  soon  became  a 
bloody  massacre,  in  which  no  less  than  a 


hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  Americans 
were  slaughtered,  while  a  hundred  and 
fifty  were,  according  to  Tarleton's  own 
account  of  the  butchery,  so  badly  man- 
gled as  to  be  incapable  of  removal  from 
the  field  of  action.  That  the  British  met 
with  butfeeble  resistance, may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  their  loss  amounted  to 
only  seven  killed  and  twelve  wounded. 

Tarleton  and  his  dragoons  now  rode  to 
Camden,  carrying  with  them  fifty-three 
American  prisoners,  the  few  who  had  been 
spared  in  that  merciless  attack.  Lord 
Cornwallis  received  his  cruel  officer  with 
a  warm  welcome,  and  bestowed  the  high- 
est praise  upon  him  for  his  bloody  enter- 
prise. Friend  and  foe,  however,  have  not 
hesitated  to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  Tarle- 
ton as  an  outrage  upon  humanity.  Even 
in  England,  the  liberal  press  and  all  men 
of  humane  views  denounced  his  ferocity ; 
and  his  own  conscience  smote  him,  if  not 
to  repentance,  at  least  to  an  attempt  at 
justification.  He  declared  that  his  men, 
on  the  one  hand,  became  exasperated  to 
revenge  upon  supposing,  when  he  was 
dismounted,  that  he  had  been  slain ;  and 
that,  on  the  other,  his  dragoons  had  been 
provoked  to  rage  by  the  firing  of  the 
Americans  after  they  had  surrendered 
and  begged  for  quarter.  To  the  errors 
of  Buford  may  be  ascribed  the  defeat  of 
his  party ;  but  the  effect  of  this  wanton 
massacre  was  beneficial  to  the  southern 
country,  in  rousing  a  proper  spirit  of  re- 
sentment in  the  breasts  of  its  defenders. 
The  Americans  thenceforth  were  tauarht 
to  expect  no  indulgence  from  their  foes. 
The  name  and  barbarity  of  the  English 
cavalry -leader  were  now  synonymous; 
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and  even  his  mercy  was  deemed  so  piti- 
less, that  "  Tarkton's  quarter'"  became  a 
proverbial  expression  for  cruelty :  and  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  in  all  subsequent  con- 
flicts, gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  military 
resentments  of  the  people  in  the  south- 
ern states. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  after  his  military 
triumphs,  finally  believing  that  he  had 
secured  the  state  of  South  Carolina  in 
firm  allegiance  to  the  throne,  embarked 
at  Charleston  for  New  York,  with 
a  portion  of  his  troops,  leaving 
Earl  Cornwallis  in  command  of  four  thou- 
sand regulars,  to  carry  the  war  into  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  His  lordship,  for 
a  time  unopposed  by  any  active  military 
hostility,  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  talents  as  a  civil  administrator.  Hav- 
ing left  Lord  Rawdon  in  command  of  the 
division  which  Sir  Henry  had  led  up  the 
Santee  to  Camden,  he  himself  proceeded 
to  Charleston,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
iid ministering  the  affairs  of  the  state  un- 
der its  renewed  royal  government. 

As  Cornwallis  proposed  to  make  an  in- 
cursion into  North  Carolina  as  soon  as  the 
hot  season  was  over,  he  was  preparing 
his  way  by  an  active  correspondence  with 
the  royalist  inhabitants.  He  urged  upon 
them  to  remain  patient  until  he  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  their  province  with  his 
troops.  But  in  the  fullness  of  their  loy- 
alty they  could  not  avoid  making  a  pre- 
mature manifestation,  and  thus  brought 
down  upon  themselves  a  crushing  blow 
from  the  patriots.  Some  eight  hundred, 
however,  of  the  loyal  North-Carolinians, 
under  Colonel  Bryan,  with  a  band  of  reso- 
lute republican  militia  at  their  heels, sue-' 


ceeded  in  making  their  escape,  though  in 
a  sorry  plight,  to  the  British  post  at  Che- 
raw  hill. 

Prostrate  as  South  Carolina  was,  there 
were  still  some  of  her  inhabitants  who 
clung  resolutely  to  their  arms ;  and,  al- 
though forced  temporarily  to  leave  their 
own  state,  they  were  impatiently  wait- 
ing for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  strike  a 
blow  against  the  invaders  of  their  homes. 
Among  these  was  Thomas  Sumter,  one  of 
the  most  gallant  of  the  southern  patriots. 
Though  past  the  meridian  of  life,  such 
were  the  fighting  qualities  and  resolute 
spirit  pf  the  man,  that  he  was  popularly 
known  as  "  The  Gamecock  of  Carolina,"  In 
his  youth  he  had  fought  against  the  Indi- 
ans, and  had  served  as  a  soldier  in  Brad- 
dock's  unfortunate  campaign.  When  the 
Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  Sumter  was 
among  the  earliest  in  the  field,  and  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  South-Caro- 
lina riflemen,  as  their  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  firmness  and 
daring  courage.  Large,  strong,  and  ac- 
tive, his  body  was  equal  to  all  the  trials 
of  endurance  to  which  his  enterprising 
spirit  constantly  subjected  it.  "Deter- 
mined to  deserve  success,  he  risked  his 
jown  life  and  the  lives  of  his  associates 
.without  reserve.  Enchanted  with  the 
splendor  of  victory,  he  would  wade  in  tor- 
rents of  blood  to  attain  it."*  He  trusted, 
however,  more  to  personal  prowess  than 
to  military  skill.  He  was  far  less  inclined 
to  plan  than  to  execute,  and  often  under- 
took and  succeeded  in  enterprises  which 
a  more  prudent  officer  would  never  have 
hazarded. 
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Sumter's  home,  on  the  Santee  river, 
had  been  devastated  by  the  enemy,  his 
house  burned  to  the  ground,  and  his  wife 
and  children  driven  forth  without  shelter. 
He  now  sought  refuge  in  North  Carolina, 
where  he  soon  gathered  about  him  a  band 
of  his  fellow-exiles,  who  chose  him  as  their 
leader,  and  determined  to  vindicate- the 
rights  of  their  country  and  avenge  their 
own  wrongs. 

Francis  Marion  was  another  of  those 
dauntless  partisan  leaders,  to  whose  en- 
ergetic courage  the  Carolinas  were  in- 
debted  for  their  final  rescue  from  the 
thraldom  of  a  triumphant  enemy.  The 
youngest  son  of  a  wealthy  planter,  of 
Huguenot  extraction,  his  youth  was  en- 
couraged with  the  prospect  of  a  life  of 
prosperity  and  ease,  when  his  father  be- 
coming impoverished,  he  was  suddenly 
made  conscious  that  he  was  to  rely  upon 
his  own  efforts  for  support.  The  youth 
did  not  hesitate,  but  promptly  sought  em- 
ployment as  a  sailor.  On  his  first  vo}rage 
to  the  West  Indies,  the  vessel  was  wrecked, 
and  young  Marion  took  to  the  boat  with 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  where  for  seven  or 
eight  days  they  subsisted  upon  the  raw 
flesh  of  a  dog  which,  like  themselves,  had 
escaped  from  the  wreck. 

After  landing,  the  youthful  Marion  aban- 
doned the  sea,  and  took  to  farming.  In 
the  expedition  against  the  Cherokees,  he 
was  made  a  lieutenant  under  Moultrie, 
and  subsequently  served  as  a  captain  in 
a  second  Indian  expedition.  When  the 
Revolutionary  War  began,  he  was  chosen 
captain  of  a  company,  and  assisted  (hav- 
ing in  the  meantime  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major)  in  the  gallant  and  suc- 


cessful defence  of  Fort  Moultrie,  in  June, 
1776.  In  the  late  siege  of  Charleston, 
he  commanded  a  regiment  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  but,  having  by  accident  broken 
his  leg,  he  became  incapable  of  military 
duty.  Leaving  the  city  before  its  sur- 
renderee fortunately  escaped  falling  with 
the  rest  of  the  garrison  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  He  now  took  refuge  in  North 
Carolina,  and  sought,  like  Sumter,  an  oc- 
casion to  redeem  his  native  land. 

Marion  was  now  forty-eight  years  of 
age.  Small  in  stature,  meager  in  frame, 
and  of  a  sallow,  hard  visage,  he  had  not 
a  very  martial  appearance.  He  was,  nev- 
ertheless, a  man  of  great  powers  of  endu- 
rance, which  were  strengthened  by  his 
severely  abstemious  habits.  He  drank 
nothing  but  water,  and  ate  sparingly. 
"His  dress  was  like  his  address — plain, 
regarding  comfort  and  decency  onlj7."* 
He  was  a  reserved,  cautious  man,  and, 
though  well  informed,  seldom  disposed  to 
conversation.  Trusting  to  his  own  fer- 
tility of  expedient,  he  rarely  sought  coun- 
sel from  others,  and  his  success  as  a  strat- 
egist seemed  to  justify  his  self-reliance. 
He  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  he  not 
only  made  his  men  good  soldiers,  but  took 
care  of  them.  Never  avoiding  danger, 
he  never  rashly  sought  it;  and,  acting 
for  all  around  him  as  he  did  for  himself, 
he  risked  the  lives  of  his  followers  only 
when  it  was  necessary.  He  was  so  up- 
right, that, "  during  the  difficult  course  of 
warfare  through  which  he  passed,  calum- 
ny never  charged  him  with  violating  the 
rights  of  person,  property,  or  hu  inanity,  "-j- 
His  fellow-countrymen,  knowing  him  to 
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be  '-'without  fear  and  without  reproach," 
styled  him  a  The  Bayard  of  the  South  "  but 
his  British  and  tory  enemies  denominated 
him  "  The  Swamp-Fox? 

Andrew  Pickens,  though  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  younger  man,  "was  hardly 
less  effective  than  Sumter  and  Marion  in 
the  partisan  warfare  of  South  Carolina. 
Governor  Rutledge,  with  a  shrewd  judg- 
ment of  character,  had  singled  out  these 
three,  and  appointed  them  brigadier-gen- 
erals in  the  militia  of  the  state. 

Marion,  Sumter,  and  Pickens,  all  made 
themselves  formidable  in  the  guerilla  war- 
fare in  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  the  final  triumph 
of  the  Americans  in  the  South.  Their 
troops  were  at  first  few  in  number,  and 
made  up  of  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
of  ill-dressed  and  poorly-equipped  whites 
and  blacks.  All  were  mounted,  and  most 
of  them  armed  with  rifles.  A  few  only 
acted, however, as  cavalry,  and  brandished 
old  mill-saws  converted  into  broadswords, 
or  knives  at  the  ends  of  poles,  until  they 
could  supply  themselves  at  the  enemy's 
expense  with  sabres  and  lances*  When 
about  making  an  attack,  most  of  the  men 
dismounted,  leaving  their  horses  in  some 
hidden  spot  near  by,  in  readiness  to  re- 
mount for  either  pursuit  or  flight.  The 
men  were  all  hard  riders  and  good  marks- 
men ;  they  endured  the  longest  and  most 
toilsome  marches  without  fatigue,  seldom 
feeding  more  than  once  a  day,  and  were 
prompt  in  action.f 

Governor  Rutledge  had,  fortunately, 
left  Charleston  before  the  disastrous  close 
of  the  siege,  the  better  to  employ  himself 
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in  other  states  for  the  benefit  of  his  own. 
He  personally  sought  the  several  authori- 
ties and  people  of  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  finally  Congress,  and  received 
liberal  promises  from  all.  With  these  he 
returned  to  South  Carolina,  full  of  hope, 
to  give  vigor  and  concentrative  energy 
to  all  the  efforts  that  might  be  employed 
against  the  invader. 

In  the  meanwhile,  General  Rutherford 
had  succeeded  in  raising  fifteen  hundred 
men,  whom  he  brought  together  at  Char- 
lotte, in  North  Carolina,  the  well-known 
'■'Hornet's  Nest"  as  this  whig  region  was 
called  hy  the  royalists.  This  force  was 
sufficient  to  discourage  the  approach  of 
Tarleton  in  that  quarter;  and  Lord  Raw- 
don,  who  had  established  a  post  at  the 
Wexhaws,  now  deemed  it  prudent  to 
abandon  it. 

But  time  was  required  to  arouse  the 
country;  and  in  the  meantime,  under  Brit- 
ish auspices,  the  loyalists  grew  active  and 
audacious.  A  large  force  of  these,  raised 
in  North  Carolina,  had  collected 
at  Ramsour's,  under  a  Colonel 
Moore.  A  detachment  of  General  Ruth- 
erford's troops,  under  Colonel  Locke,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  them.  Other  par- 
ties of  loyalists  were  growing  in  both  the 
states ;  but  they  did  not  grow  alone :  their 
rising  sufficed  to  give  new  spirit  to  the 
patriots.  They,  too,  soon  showTed  them- 
selves here  and  there  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  in  bodies  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, mostly  small  and  badly  armed  at 
first,  but  full  of  eagerness,  and  perhaps 
vindictive  passions.  Such  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  small  troop  which  had  re- 
treated before  the  British,  from  the  low 
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or  swamp  regions,  as  the  latter  advanced 
into  the  back-countiy ;  and,  strengthened 
Iry  volunteers  from  North  Carolina,  it  was 
now,  under  the  brave  Sumter,  returning 
to  its  native  state  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  cause  of  liberty  seemed  most 
hopeless  to  the  inhabitants. 

"  The  attitude  of  this  forlorn  few,"  saj^s 
Simms,  "  was  no  less  melanchoty  than  gal- 
lant. The  British  were  everywhere  tri- 
umphant, the  Americans  desponding ;  the 
state  without  any  domestic  government, 
and  utterly  unable  to  furnish  sivpplies  to 
this  little  band,  whether  of. arms,  clothing, 
or  provisions.  Never  did  patriotism  take 
the  field  with  so  few  encouragements  or 
so  many  difficulties.  The  iron  tools  of 
the  neighboring  farms,  the  ploughshare 
and  the  saw,  were  worked  up  into  rude 
weapons  of  war  by  ordinary  blacksmiths. 
The  partisans  supplied  themselves  in  part 
with  bullets  by  melting  the  pewter  which 
was  given  them  by  private  housekeepers. 
Sometimes  they  went  into  battle  with  less 
than  three  rounds  to  a  man ;  and  one  half 
were  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance  until 
supplied  by  the  fall  of  comrades  or  ene- 
mies with  the  arms  which  might  enable 
them  to  engage  in  the  conflict.  When 
victorious,  they  relied  upon  the  dead  for 
the  ammunition  for  their  next  campaign. 
The  readiness  with  which  these  brave  men 
resorted  to  the  field,  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  the  sufficient  guaranty  for 
their  ultimate  success." 

Sumter  was  the  first  of  these  partisan 
warriors  to  cross  the  border  into  South 
Carolina,  and  renew  the  war  with  the  vic- 
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torious  British.    With  a  hundred 
and  thirty-three  followers,  this 


[  gallant  leader  attacked  and  routed  a  de- 
tachment of  royal  troops  posted  on  the 
frontier.  This  was  the  first  advantage 
gained  over  the  enemy  in  South  Carolina 
since  their  landing  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

The  affair  of  the  12th  of  July  took  place 
at  Williamson's  plantation,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  state.  The  enemy,  consisting 
of  a  large  detachment  of  British  militia 
and  tories,  were  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Ferguson  (not  the  one  already 
described,  in  the  British  army)  of  the  for- 
mer, and  Captain  Houck  of  the  latter. 
The  royalists,  not  apprehending  an  ene- 
my, were  posted  at  disadvantage  in  a  lane, 
both  ends  of  which  were  entered  at  the 
same  time  by  the  Carolinians.  Ferguson 
and  Houck  were  both  killed,  and  their 
men  completely  routed  and  dispersed.  At 
the  fortunate  moment  in  which  the  attack 
was  made,  a  number  of  prisoners  were  on 
their  knees,  vainly  soliciting  mercy  for 
themselves  and  families  at  the  hands  of 
the  British  officers.  Houck  had  become 
notorious  for  his  cruel  atrocities,  in  the 
very  performance  of  which  the  retributive 
Providence  decreed  that  he  should  be 
slain.  On  this  occasion,  Colonel  Bratton 
and  Captain  M'Clure  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves.  These  two  gallant 
officers  had  already  made  their  mark  up- 
on a  large  body  of  marauding  British  and 
tories,  in  an  affair  only  a  month  previous, 
atMobley's  meetinghouse, in  Fairfield  dis- 
trict (within  a  few  weeks  after  the  sur- 
render of  Charleston),  where  they  had 
attacked  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  severe 
handling,  succeeded  in  dispersing  them. 
One  of  the  gallant  young  partisans,  in  the 
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affair  with  Houck  and  Ferguson,  became 
well  known  long  afterward  as  the  distin- 
guished General  Adair.* 

Sumter's  success  inspirited  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  came  forward  with  such  alac- 
rity to  join  his  standard,  that  in  a  few 
days  his  force  was  increased  to  six  hun- 
dred. Emboldened  by  this  reinforcement, 

„„     an  attack  was  made  on  the  Brit- 
July  30.    .  .         _     .  ,  , 
ish  at  Kocky  mount,  where  the 

patriots,  however,  were  less  successful; 
and  Sumter,  finding  that,  without  artille- 
ry, he  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
enemy's  works  of  logs  and  earth,  retired. 

Ever  active  himself,  and  fearful  lest 
his  militia  might  disband  unless  kept  on 
the  move  by  constant  enterprise,  the  dar- 
ing and  spirited  partisan  leader  attacked 
a  British  regiment  (the  Prince  of 
Wales's)  and  a  large  body  of  to- 
nes, posted  at  a  place  called  Hanging 
Rock,  eastward  of  the  Catawba. 

The  assault  was  prompt  and  effective. 
The  regiment  of  regulars  was  so  com- 
pletely cut  to  pieces,  that  there  was  left 
only  the  small  remnant  of  nine  out  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  men  ;  and 
the  North-Carolina  tories,  under  Colonel 
Bryan,  who  had  been  so  impatient  to 
show  their  loyalty,  were,  after  suffering 
severely,  totally  routed  and  dispersed. 

In  July,  Colonel  Clarke,  with  a  hundred 
and  ninety  men,  proceeded  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cedar  springs,  in  the  Spartan- 
burg district.  Here  they  were  suddenly 
warned  by  two  women  that  they  would 
soon  be  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Brit- 
ish and  tories,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Dunlap.     They  prepared  themselves  ac- 
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cordingly,  and  were  all  in  readiness  when 
the  enemy  came  on,  an  hour  before  day- 
light. It  was  almost  too  dark  to  distin- 
guish friends  from  foes ;  but  the  British, 
expecting  to  surprise  the  Americans,  were 
in  some  degree  themselves  the  subject  of 
surprise.  They  were  met  firmly,  hand  to 
hand,  and  a  fierce  conflict  took  place,  in 
which  they  were  defeated,  and  were  pur- 
sued for  nearly  a  mile.  The  enemy  lost 
twenty-eight  dragoons  and  about  a  score 
of  loyalists.  Most  of  the  wounds  given 
were  with  the  broadsword.  On  the  re- 
treat, Dunlap  was  joined  by  Colonel  Fer- 
guson, and  their  united  forces  amounted 
ito  more  than  five  hundred  men.  The 
Americans  retired  without  precipitation 
or  pursuit,  and  with  the  loss  of  only  five 
killed  and  thirty  wounded. 

These  gallant  enterprises  of  Sumter  and 
others  had  tended  greatly  to  encourage 
the  desponding  Carolinians,  and  to  abate 
the  panic  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  fall  of  their  chief  town.  All  that  was 
wanted  by  the  scattered  bands  of  patri- 
ots were  good  weapons,  ample  munitions, 
and  an  able  military  leader,  capable  of 
showing  the  way.  Hence  the  continual 
call  upon  the  main  army  of  Washington 
for  general  officers.  The  patriots  were 
now  still  further  inspirited  by  learning 
that  regular  troops  were  inarching  from 
the  North  to  their  succor. 

While  the  siege  of  Charleston  was  im- 
pending, some  fourteen  hundred  conti- 
nentals, consisting  of  the  Delaware  and 
Maryland  lines,  and  some  Virginia  troops, 
had  been  ordered  by  Congress  to  rein- 
force General  Lincoln  in  defence  of  the 
beleagured  city.     They  were  confided  to 
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the  command  of  Major-General  Baron  de 
Kstlb.  After  some  delay  from  embarrass- 
ment in  the  commissariat  department,  the 
brave  and  experienced  German 
set  out  from  the  camp  at  Morris- 
town  on  his  long  southern  march.  The 
journey,  by  land,  was  tolerably  expedi- 
tious for  the  first  part  of  the  route ;  but, 
lacking  means  of  transportation,  without 
cash  or  credit,  and  relying  for  facilities 
of  march  upon  states  so  thinly  settled  as 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  progress 
of  these  troops  had  been  too  slow  for  the 
succor  of  the  besieged  city.  They  were 
still  on  the  march  when  the  tidings  were 
received  of  the  fall  of  Charleston. 

But  the  march  was  not  arrested.  De 
Kalb  led  his  men  with  a  proper  care,  and 
with  due  regard  to  their  sufferings,  which 
were  great,  through  a  wild  and  almost 
uninhabited  region.  He  had  pushed  his 
progress  to  the  South  by  the  direct  route 
from  Petersburg,  in  Virginia,  for  Camden, 
in  South  Carolina.  When  he  had 
arrived  at  Cox's  mills,  on  Deep 
river,  in  North  Carolina,  the  baron  was 
brought  to  a  halt  for  want  of  provisions, 
and  also  by  doubt  as  to  his  future  course. 
No  supplies  could  be  obtained  from  the 
authorities  of  the  state,  and  very  little 
by  forced  contributions  from  the  inhab- 
itants. 

De  Kalb  was  obliged,  nevertheless,  to 
continue  his  march,  in  order  to  keep  his 
troops  from  starving,  as  he  hoped  to  reach 
a  part  of  the  country  where  there  might 
be  found  a  better  prospect  of  subsistence. 
He  accordingly  moved  along  the  Deep 
river,  and  encamped  near  Buffalo  ford, 
whence  he  sent  out  his  foraging-parties. 


With  all  his  activity,  however,  he  could 
hardly  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  grain 
for  the  immediate  subsistence  of  his  army, 
and  the  only  meat  that  could  be  procured 
was  the  lean  beef  of  the  wild  cattle  which 
roamed  in  the  pine-woods  and  the  cane- 
brakes.  Major-General  Caswell,  in  com- 
mand of  the  North-Carolina  militia,  was, 
moreover,  in  advance ;  and  his  hungry 
troopers  were  skinning  all  the  "  fat  of  the 
land,"  and  leaving  nothing  but  a  meager 
'residue  behind  them. 

The  baron  strove  to  induce  Caswell  to 
join  him,  but  he  and  his  militia  preferred 
the  independence  of  campaigning  on  their 
own  account.  De  Kalb  remonstrated,  but 
in  vain,  and  appealed  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  to  Congress.  While  thus  per- 
plexed, and  doubtful  of  the  future,  Gen- 
eral Gates  presented  himself  in  camp. 

Although  Congress  relied  with  confi- 
dence  upon  the  patriotism  and  devotion 
of  Baron  cle  Kalb,  it  was  deemed  best  to 
despatch  a  general  commander  to  organ- 
ize a  southern  army  who  was  better  known 
through  the  country,  and  the  prestige  of 
whose  name  would  induce  the  patriots  of 
the  South  to  rally  to  his  standard.  Ear- 
ly in  the  spring,  Washington,  seeing  the 
necessity  of  more  vigorous  operations  in 
the  Carol inas,  had  intended  to  recommend 
General  Greene  as  the  fittest  officer  to 
lead  the  destined  reinforcements  to  the 
aid  of  Lincoln,  and  to  take  the  general 
command  of  all  the  southern  forces ;  but 
after  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Charleston  and 
the  capture  of  Lincoln,  Congress,  without 
consulting  the  commancler-in-chief  in  this 
important  matter,  had  appointed  General 
Gates  to  that  momentous  service.     The 
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latter  was  then  enjoying  a  brief  repose 
upon  his  estate  in  Virginia,  where  he  and 
his  old  friend,  General  Charles  Lee,  fre- 
quently discussed  public  affairs,  and  un- 
doubtedly in  a  spirit  and  temper  most 
unfriendly  to  Washington. 

On  his  arrival,  General  Gates,  of  course, 
superseded  De  Kalb.  The  baron  gladly 
yielded  up  his  irksome  authority,  but  mod- 


estly consented  to  remain  in  the  subordi- 
nate command  of  the  Maryland  division. 
Gates  himself  may  have  assumed  his  new 
position  with  no  very  sanguine  hopes, 
when  he  recalled  the  parting  words  of 
his  friend  Lee,  who,  on  bidding  him  fare- 
well in  Virginia,  said,  "Beivare  that  your 
northern  laurels  do  not  change  to  southern  ivil- 
lows  r 
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The  ceremonies  of  his  reception 
being  over — the  little  park  of  ar- 
tillery having  fired  a  continental  salute, 
and  an  interchange  of  courtesies  having 
passed  between  the  polite  De  Kalb  and 
his  successor — General  Gates  promptly 
ordered  the  troops  to  be  in  readiness  to 
move  at  a  moment's  warning.  This  cre- 
ated great  surprise  and  much  grumbling 
in  the  army,  as,  from  its  long-suffering  in 
consequence  of  meager  supplies,  it  was 
in  an  ill  condition  for  a  march.  The  sol- 
diers, however,  were  encouraged  by  their 
new  general's  assurances  that  an  abun- 
dance of  "rum  and  rations"  was  on  the 
route,  and  would  soon  overtake  them. 

The  troops,  inspirited  by  such 
a  prospect,  hesitated  no  longer, 
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and  accordingly  began  to  move.  General 
Gates,  eager  to  signalize  his  command  by 
a  promptitude  of  action  that  might  con- 
trast favorably  with  the  Fabian  policy  of 
other  commanders  whose  slowness  he  was 
wont  so  freely  to  censure,  determined  to 
push  right  on,  form  a  junction  with  Gen- 
eral Caswell,  and  strike  at  the  enemy. 
He  therefore  took  the  route  over  Deep 
river,  by  Buffalo  ford,  leading  to  the  ad- 
vanced post  of  the  British  at  Lynch's 
creek,  on  the  road  to  Camden,  at  which 
latter  place,  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  northwest  from  Charleston,  Lord 
Rawdon  was  posted  with  his  main  army. 
Colonel  Otho  Holland  Williams,  adju- 
tant-general, ventured  to  expostulate  with 
Gates  upon  "  the  seeming  precipitate  and 


inconsiderate  step  he  was  taking."  The 
country  through  which  he  was  about  to 
inarch,  Williams  declared,  was  naturally 
barren,  abounding  in  sandy  plains,  inter- 
sected by  swamps,  and  but  thinly  inhab- 
ited ;  while  the  scant  supplies  of  provis- 
ions and  forage  produced  on  the  banks 
of  its  few  streams  had  already  been  swept 
away  by  the  devastations  of  the  enemy 
and  the  hordes  of  tory  freebooters.  The 
colonel  advised  with  earnestness  a  north- 
west route,  leading  across  the  Pedee,  to 
the  town  of  Salisbury,  lying  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  country,  and  inhabited  by 
warm  friends  of  the  patriot  cause. 

Gates,  however,  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  resolution,  and  persevered  in  the 
route  wmich  he  had  begun.  His  men 
were  already  reduced  to  the  "scraps"  in 
their  knapsacks,  as  their  only  food  ;  and, 
as  they  continued  their  march,  they  found 
that  there  was  but  little  promise  of  plen- 
ty. The  country  proved  even  worse  than 
it  had  been  represented.  With  its  wide 
stretches  of  sandy  plain  and  deep  moras- 
ses, there  was  but  little  cultivation ;  and 
those  rare  spots  where  the  sparse  settlers 
had  built  here  and  there  a  log-house,  and 
raised  a  meager  patch  of  corn,  were  found 
devastated  and  abandoned.  The  soldiers 
suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  supplies, 
but  bore  up  manfully  with  the  prospect 
in  advance  of  reaching  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  Pedee. 

Even  here,  however,  in  the  fatter  land, 
the  sufferings  of  the  army  did  not  cease. 
The  fields,  it  is  true,  were  rich  with  prom- 
ising crops  ;  but  the  Indian  corn  was  not 
yet  ripe,  and,  as  the  harvest  of  the  previ- 
ous year  was  exhausted,  the  soldiers  in 


their  hunger  were  forced  to  pluck  the 
green  ears.  These,  boiled  with  the  lean 
beef,  and  eaten  with  green  peaches  as  a 
substitute  for  bread,  constituted  their  on- 
ly diet,  which,  though  it  satisfied  the  ap- 
petite, did  not  fail  to  produce  severe  dys- 
enteries. The  officers  were  enabled  to 
thicken  their  soup  with  the  hair-powder 
left  in  their  toilet-bags,  and  thus  congrat- 
ulated themselves  upon  a  more  whole- 
some repast. 

The  little  army,  however,  continued  to 
move  on,  and,  crossing  the  Pedee  river, 
General  Gates  was  met  on  the 
opposite  (western)  side  by  Lieu-  8 
tenant-Colonel  Porterfield  and  his  small 
corps  of  Virginians,  who,  ever  since  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  had  remained  in  South 
Carolina,  where  they  had  continued  roam- 
ing about  the  country,  picking  up  what 
food  they  could  get  by  foraging.  Colonel 
Marion,  too,  had  joined  the  march  with 
his  few  followers, "  distinguished  by  small 
black  leather  caps  and  the  wretchedness 
of  their  attire.  Their  number  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty  men  and  boys,  some  white, 
some  black,  and  all  mounted,  but  most  of 
them  miserably  equipped  :  their  appear- 
ance was,  in  fact,  so  burlesque,  that  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  the  diversion  of  the 
regular  soldiery  was  restrained  by  the  of- 
ficers ;  and  the  general  himself  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  detaching  Colonel 
Marion,  at  his  own  instance,  toward  the 
interior  of  South  Carolina,  with  orders  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  and  fur- 
nish intelligence."*  It  was  not  long,  howr- 
ever,  before  the  sneering  regulars  would 
have  gladly  welcomed  back  Marion  and 

*  Williams's  Narrative. 
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his  men,  to  aid  in  saving  them  from  im- 
pending destruction  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Camden. 

As  the  troops  continued  their  march, 
disappointment  met  them  at  every  step. 
On  reaching  May's  mill,  they  had  expect- 
ed large  supplies ;  but,  not  finding  them, 
the  men  began  to  murmur,  and  threaten 
mutiny.  The  officers,  however,  by  show- 
ing their  own  empty  canteens  and  mess- 
cases,  satisfied  the  soldiers  that  all  suffered 
alike,  and  quieted  them  for  the  time  by 
promising  that,  if  the  expected  supplies 
did  not  arrive,  detachments  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  out  from  each  corps,  and  to 
pick  up  what  provisions  they  could  get. 
Fortunately,  a  small  quantity  of  Indian 
corn  was  soon  brought  into  camp.  The 
mill  was  now  set  to  work,  and,  as  soon  as 
a  mess  of  meal  was  ground,  it  was  deliv- 
ered to  a  squad  of  men,  and  so  on  until 
all  were  served,  the  general  and  field  of- 
ficers taking  their  share,  and  not  the  most 
abundant,  among  the  last. 

In  his  impatience,  Gates  now 
rode  on  and  reached  General  Cas- 
well's camp  of  militia,  about  fifteen  miles 
eastward  of  the  British  advanced  post  on 
Lynch's  creek.  Next  day  the  army  fol- 
lowed and  formed  the  junction  with  Cas- 
well's troops.  All  were  cheered  by  the 
•event,  and  the  combined  forces  marched 
with  invigorated  spirits  to  Cler- 
mont, about  twelve  miles  from 
Camden,  at  which  place  Lord  Rawdon,  on 
the  near  approach  of  Gates,  had  concen- 
trated all  his  troops. 

The  British  commander  was  not  dis- 
posed to  disturb  the  American  camp  until 
he   should   receive   reinforcements  from 
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Lord  Cornwallis  at  Charleston,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  kept  his  troops  employed 
in  strengthening  his  defences. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Cler- 
mont, Gates  was  reinforced  by  the  junc- 
tion of  Brigadier-General  Stevens,  with 
seven  hundred  Virginia  militia.  His  en- 
tire force  now  amounted  to  three  thou- 
sand and  fifty-two  men  fit  for  duty,  of 
whom  a  third  only  were  regular  troops. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  made  aware  that  the 
post  at  Camden  was  threatened,  hastened 
there  in  person,  followed  by  a 
small  body  of  troops.  He  now 
assumed  the  command  of  the  whole  force 
himself,  which  numbered  about  twenty- 
one  hundred  men.  These  were,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  loy- 
alist militia,  choice  British  regulars.  His 
lordship,  with  his  usual  promptitude,  had 
been  only  a  single  day  in  camp, 
when  he  was  prepared  to  sally 
out  against  his  enemy ;  and  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night  he  began  his  march  to  Clermont. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  General  Gates 
had  fixed  upon  nearly  the  same  moment 
to  lead  out  his  force  from  Rugely's  mills 
toward  Camden.  Gates  had  received  a 
request  from  Sumter  for  a  reinforcement 
of  regular  troops  to  aid  him  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  off  a  considerable  convoy  of  British 
wagons,  which,  laden  with  clothing,  am- 
munition, and  other  stores,  and  guarded 
by  an  escort,  was  on  its  way  by  M'Cord's 
ferry  from  Charleston  to  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  The  general  had  accordingly  or 
dered  a  detachment  of  four  hundred  men, 
including  one  hundred  infantry  and  two 
brass  fieldpieces,  under  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Wool  ford,  to  join  Sumter.     In  order 
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to  facilitate  this  enterprise  by  a  diversion, 
ignorant  of  the  arrival  of  Cornwallis  by 
forced  marches,  and  confident  that  Lord 
Rawdon  would  retire  on  his  advance,  and 
fall  back  upon  Charleston,  General  Gates 
had  taken  up  his  march  with  the  inten- 
tion of  posting  himself  near  Camden. 

Colonel  Armand  and  his  cavalry-legion 
led  the  van,  flanked  by  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Porterfield's  corps  of  Virginia  regulars 
in  Indian  file  on  his  right,  and  by  Major 
Armstrong's  light-infantry  of  the  North- 
Carolina  militia  in  the  same  order  on  his 
left.  The  main  body  followed,  with  the 
Maryland  and  Delaware  regulars  forming 
the  front  division,  in  command  of  Baron 
de  Kalb ;  the  militia  of  North  Carolina, 
under  General  Caswell,  next  in  order; 
and  the  militia  of  Virginia,  under  Briga- 
dier Stevens,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

General  Gates  was  in  ignorance  of  sev- 
eral facts  which  he  might  have  known, 
and  which  it  was  of  infinite  importance 
to  his  objects  that  he  should  have  known. 
Not  only  was  he  uninformed  of  the  rapid 
march  of  Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  relief  of 
Rawdon,  and  thus  underrated  the  British 
strength,  but  he  had  given  himself  little 
time  to  learn  anything.  He  committed 
a  variety  of  blunders.  He  undervalued 
cavalry,  one  of  the  most  important  por- 
tions of  every  army,  and  one  especially 
so  in  a  level  and  sparsely-settled  country 
like  that  through  which  he  had  to  pass. 
He  hurried  his  men,  when  fatigued,  with- 
out necessity,  and  commenced  a  night- 
movement  with  untried  militia,  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy.  In  this  march  he  ex- 
hibited none  of  that  vigilance  upon  which 
the  success  of  all  military  enterprises  must 


mainly  depend.  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the 
contrary,  appears  to  have  been  accurately 
informed  of  every  particular  in  relation 
to  the  Americans  which  it  was  important 
for  him  to  know.  It  is  even  said  that  an 
emissary  of  the  British  commander  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  himself  upon  Gates  as 
a  fugitive  from  Camden,  and,  having  won 
his  confidence,  made  his  escape  to  his 
British  employer.  In  a  fatal  state  of  se- 
curity, the  result  of  his  own  self-delusion, 
the  American  general  hurried  his  troops 
blindly  forward  to  their  doom.* 

The  two  armies  thus  moved  on  in  the 

darkness  of  the  nio;ht,  without  being;  con- 
es    ■  o 

scious  of  each  other's  approach,  the  deep 
sands  muffling  the  sound  of  every  foot- 
step, until  they  met,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  San- 
ders's creek, seven  miles  north  of  Camden, 
and  nearly  midway  between  that  place 
and  Clermont.  A  smart  interchange  of 
small-arms  between  the  advanced  guards 
first  revealed  the  contact  of  the  hostile 
armies;  and  a  heavier  fire  immediately 
ensued. 

Colonel  Armand's  vanguard  of  cavalry 
— "a  miserable  apology  for  a  legion,"  re- 
marks Simnis,  "  made  up  of  the  Avorthless 
outcasts  of  foreign  service" — wheeled  at 
the  first  discharge  from  the  enemy,  and 
in  their  retreat  threw  the  Maryland  bri- 
gade in  their  rear  into  confusion.  Por- 
terfield,  however,  on  the  right,  with  his 
Virginia  infantry,  held  his  ground ;  but 
he  himself  was  soon  carried  off  the  field, 
with  his  leg  terribly  shattered  by  a  can- 
non-ball. As  if  by  tacit  consent,  the  two 
armies  recoiled,  and,  bewildered  as  it  were 

*  Simms. 
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by  the  sudden  encounter  in  the  darkness, 
now  ceased  from  all  farther  hostility,  and 
prepared  to  await  the  daylight  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  strife. 

Some  prisoners  having  been  taken  by 
the  Americans,  one  of  them  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  general,  who  extorted  from  him 
intelligence  of  the  position  and  strength 
of  the  enemy.  When  he  thus  declared 
that  Lord  Cornwallis  was  commanding  in 
person  nearly  three  thousand  troops  (as 
he  reported)  within  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  American  lines,  Gates  was 
aghast ;  as  he  now  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  the  arrival  of  his  lordship,  and  the 
considerable  strength  of  his  force. 

All  the  general  officers  were  at  once 
assembled  in  council,  in  rear  of  the  line, 
when  Gates,  communicating  to  them  the 
unwelcome  intelligence,  asked,  a  Gentle- 
men, what  is  to  be  done  ?"  For  awhile 
no  one  said  a  word ;  until  General  Ste- 
vens, of  Virginia,  breaking  the  silence,  ex- 
claimed, "  Gentlemen,  is  it  not  too  late 
noiv  to  do  anything  but  fight?" — "Then 
we  must  fight,"  rejoined  Gates.  "  Gentle- 
men, please  to  take  your  posts."  Both 
commanders  now  anxiously  waited  for  the 
light  of  day,  and  employed  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  arranging  the  order  of 
battle  for  their  troops  in  the  morning. 

The  American  army  was  ordered  to 
form  with  the  second  Maryland  brigade, 
including  the  Delawares,  under  Gist,  on 
the  right ;  the  North-Carolina  militia,  un- 
der Caswell,  in  the  centre ;  and  that  of 
Virginia,  under  Stevens,  on  the  left.  The 
first  Maryland  brigade,  under  the  brave 
General  Small  wood,  was  to  be  held  in  re- 
serve, about  two  hundred  yards  in  rear 


of  the  first  line.  The  artillery  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  line,  and  the  light- 
infantry  of  the  North-Carolina  militia,  un- 
der Major  Armstrong,  was  ordered  to  cov- 
er a  small  interval  between  the  left  wing 
and  the  swampy  grounds  in  that  quarter. 
Each  flank  of  the  whole  line  was  protect- 
ed by  a  marsh.  Baron  de  Kalb,  the  sec- 
ond in  command,  took  post  on  the  right, 
with  the  Delaware  and  second  Maryland 
brigades ;  while  General  Gates,  directing 
the  whole  in  person,  placed  himself  on  the 
road  between  the  main  body  and  the  re- 
serve. 

The  British  right,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Webster,  consisted 
of  a  small  corps  of  light-infantry,  and  the 
twenty-third  and  thirty-third  regiments ; 
and  their  left,  under  Lord  Eawdon,  was 
formed  by  the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  the 
infantry  of  the  legion,  a  portion  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hamilton's  Royal  North- 
Carolina  regiment,  and  four  fieldpieces, 
two  of  them  six  and  two  three  pounders, 
directed  by  Lieutenant  M'Leod  of  the  ar- 
tillery. The  seventy-first  regiment,  with 
a  six-pounder,  composed  the  reserve,  one 
battalion  being  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
right  division  and  the  other  of  the  left; 
while  the  cavalry  was  stationed  in  the 
rear  of  the  whole.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  British  halted  was  favorable, 
as  each  flank  rested  on  an  impervious 
swamp. 

At  break  of  day,  before  the  opposing 
lines  were  completely  formed,  the  British 
were  observed  to  be  advancing, 
and,  in  the  uncertain  light,  ap- 
peared to  be  displaying  their  columns  by 
the  right.     The  adjutant-general,  Colonel 
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Williams,  ordering  the  artillery  in  front  to 
open  its  fire,  immediately  galloped  to  the 
commanding  general,  in  the  rear  of  the 
second  line,  to  explain  to  him  the  cause 
of  the  fire.  Gates  seemed  disposed  to 
await  events,  and  gave  no  orders  for  im- 
mediate action.  Colonel  Williams,  how- 
ever, having  observed  ihat1  if  the  enemy, 
while  in  the  act  of  displayJmgVwere  brisk- 
ly attacked  by  General  Stevens's  brigade, 
which  was  already  in  line  of  battle,  the 
effect  might  be  fortunate,  and  first  im- 
pressions were  important,  Gates  replied  : 
"Sir,  that's  right;  let  it  be  done." 

Williams  now  hastened  to  General  Ste- 
vens, who,  having  received  his  orders,  ad- 
vanced at  once  with  his  brigade  of  Vir- 
ginia militia,  apparently  in  fine  spirits.  It 
was  too  late,  however,  to  attack  the  ene- 
my while  they  were  in  the  act  of  display- 
ing.    They  were  already  in  line. 

In  order  to  provoke  the  fire  of  the  Brit- 
ish at  some  distance,  and  render  it  less 
terrifying  to  the  militia,  Williams  led  for- 
ward, within  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy,  a 
small  party  of  volunteers.  These  posted 
themselves  behind  the  trees,  and  began 
their  fire,  but  without  effecting  the  pur- 
pose expected. 

The  British  infantry  now  came  rushing 
on,  when  Stevens,  encouraging  his  men, 
called  out  to  them,  "My  brave  fellows, 
you  have  bayonets  as  well  as  they  ;  we'll 
charge  them  !"  The  militia,  however,  ap- 
palled by  the  impetuosity  with  which  the 
enemy  advanced,  firing  and  huzzaing,  be- 
came Tpsa\ic-stYicken,and,th)'OH'mff  down  their 
haded  arms,  fled  in  terror  from  the  field  ! 
The  North-Carolinians  soon  followed  the 
base  example  of  the  Virginians,  although 


Colonel  Dixon's  regiment  held  its  ground 
long  enough  to  fire  two  or  three  rounds 
of  cartridge.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
militia,  however — which  formed  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  army — fled  ivith- 
oid  firing  a  shot,  with  Tarleton  and  his  dra- 
goons in  fierce  pursuit.  "  It  can  not  ap- 
pear excessively  strange,"  says  an  apolo- 
gist, "  that  such  raw  militia  could  not 
stand  before  bayonets,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  for  some  time  they  had  subsist- 
ed on  fruit  scarcely  ripe,  without  any  reg- 
ular rations  of  flesh,  flour,  or  spirituous 
liquors/'*  Another  declares  that  they 
were  weakened  by  the  effects  of  "  a  hasty 
meal  of  quick-baked  bread  and  fresh  beef, 
with  a  dessert  of  molasses  mixed  with 
mush  or  dumplings."")" 

The  regulars,  however,  being  now  left 
to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle,  did 
it  manfully.  The  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land brigades,  though  repeatedly  broken, 
formed  again  and  again,  and  renewed  the 
attack  with  such  spirit,  that  the  result 
seemed  for  awhile  in  suspense.  "  The  ar- 
tillery was  lost ;  the  cavalry  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  woods ;  and  the  regular 
infantry,  reduced  to  a  mere  point  in  the 
field,  and  numbering  but  nine  hundred 
men,  were  now  compelled  to  bear  the  un- 
divided pressure  of  two  thousand  veter- 
ans. But  they  resisted  this  pressure  no- 
bly, and,  their  bayonets  locking  with 
those  of  the  foe,  bore  them  back  upon  the 
field,  in  many  places  yielding  them  pris- 
oners from  the  very  heart  of  the  British 
line.  This  triumph  was  momentary  only ; 
these  gallant  men  were  unsupported."^ 
The  enemy,  having  collected  their  corps, 

*  Gordon.  t  Williams.  J  Simms. 
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and  directing  their  whole  force  against 
these  two  brigades,  a  tremendous  fire  of 
musketry  was  kept  up  for  some  time  on 
both  sides.  Cornwallis,  however,  finding 
that  there  was  no  cavalry  to  oppose  him 
(for  Armandand  his  horse  had  never  re-j 
turned  since  theirflight  during  thenight),i 
pushed  forward  his  dragoons,  under  the 
ubiquito  us  Tarleton,  who,  having  returned 
from  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  militia,  and 
charging  at  the  same  moment  as  the  in- 
fantry, put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and  com- 
pleted his  victory.* 

Never  did  men  behave  better  than  the 
continentals  ;  but  they  were  now  obliged 
to  fly.  The  only  chance  that  remained 
to  avoid  a  surrender  on  the  field,  and  es- 
cape from  the  sabres  of  the  dragoons,  in 
whom  the  British  were  very  strong,  was 
to  break  away  for  the  morass  in  their  rear, 
into  which  they  could  not  be  pursued  by 
cavalry.  This  was  done,  and  by  this  meas- 
ure alone  did  any  portion  of  this  devoted 
corps  find  safety.  "  Although  the  royal 
army  fought  with  great  bravery,"  says 
Simms, "  it  must  have  been  beaten  but  for 
the  flight  of  the  militia.  The  terrible  con- 
flict which  followed  with  the  continentals 
proves  what  must  have  been  the  event 
had  the  former  behaved  like  men." 

Baron  de  Kalb,  while  fighting  on  foot 
at  the  head  of  the  second  Maryland  bri- 
gade, fell,  mortally  wounded,  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  du  Buys- 
son,  his  aid-de-camp,  preserved  him  from 
instant  death  by  throwing  himself  upon 
him,  and  crying  out,  "  Save,  0  save  the 
baron  de  Kalb !"  and  thus  receiving  the 
thrusts  of  the  bayonet  intended  for  the 

*  Williams. 


prostrate  general.  De  Kalb,  having  re- 
ceived eleven  wounds,  died  a  few  days 
after,  and  was  buried  by  the  British  at 
Camden.  With  his  latest  breath  he  dic- 
tated a  letter  expressive  of  the  warmest 
affection  for  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
division ;  of  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt 
at  the  testimony  given  by  the  British  ar- 
my to  the  bravery  of  his  troops ;  of  his 
being  charmed  with  the  firm  opposition 
which  they  made  to  a  superior  force,  when 
abandoned  by  the  militia ;  and  of  the  in- 
finite pleasure  Avhich  he  received  from 
the  gallant  behavior  of  the  division  he 
commanded* 

General  Gates  "  was  borne  off  the  field 
by  a  torrent  of  dismayed  militia."-]*  Gen- 
eral Caswell  followed  close  in  his  wake. 
When  the  two  commanders  reached  Cler- 
mont, they  attempted  to  rally  the  fugi- 
tive militia,  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  regulars ;  but  the  farther  the  troops 
fled,  the  more  they  scattered  :  and  the 
generals,  giving  up  all  as  lost,  and  aban- 
doned by  all  but  their  aids-de-camp  and 
some  twenty  or  thirty  followers,  retired  to 

*  "  The  baron  de  Kalb  was  a  native  of  Alsace  (a  German 
province  ceded  to  France),  and  a  knight  of  the  royal  mili- 
tary order  of  merit.  He  was  educated  for  war  in  the  French 
army,  and,  having  been  there  connected  with  the  quarter- 
master-general's department,  his  experience  was  of  much 
service  in  America.  He  had  been  in  the  colonies  toward 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  as  a  secret  agent 
of  the  French  government,  when  he  travelled  in  disguise. 
He  came  over  with  Lafayette  in  1777,  when  Congress  com- 
missioned him  a  major-general,  he  having  held  the  office 
of  brigadier  in  the  French  service.  De  Kalb  died  at  Cam- 
den three  days  after  the  battle.  He  was  buried  there,  and 
the  citizens  of  Camden  have  erected  a  neat  marble  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  in 
1825,  by  Lafayette,  when  he  visited  the  grave  of  his  old 
friend  and  companion-in-arms.  On  the  14th  of  October, 
1780,  Congress  also  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  Annapolis."  —  Lossing. 
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Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina.,  sixty  miles 
distant  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  thence 
to  Hillsborough. 

On  Gates's  route,  an  officer  overtook 
him  with  the  intelligence  that  Sumter  had 
succeeded  in  his  enterprise  against  Ca- 
rey's fort  on  the  Wateree,  having  taken 
the  enemy's  post,  and  intercepted  the  es- 
cort of  stores,  which  were  all  captured, 
together  with  forty  baggage-wagons  and 
a  hundred  prisoners.  This  oc- 
curred on  the  evening  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Camden.  The  success, 
however,  was  now  of  no  advantage  to  the 
defeated  commander,  and  merely  served 
to  add  to  the  bitterness  of  his  own  mis- 
fortune. All  he  could  do  was  to  send  or- 
ders to  Sumter  to  retire  in  the  best  man- 
ner he  could. 

On  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  General 
Gates,  Sumter  began  his  retreat  up  the 
south  side  of  the  Wateree.  His  move- 
ments were  greatly  impeded  by  his  cap- 
tured baggage-wagons,  filled  with  booty 
of  the  very  kind  that  the  Americans  were 
most  in  need  of.  He  was  encumbered, 
also,  by  three  hundred  prisoners. 

Before  Sumter  could  effect  his  escape, 
Cornwallis  had  sent  Tarleton  with  his  le- 
gion in  pursuit  of  him,  accompa- 
nied by  a  detachment  of  infanty. 
This  prompt  officer  pushed  on  with  his 
usual  rapidity ;  and  finding,  before  he  had 
proceeded  far,  that  more  than  half  of  his 
horses  had  given  out  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, he  galloped  ahead  with  the  remain- 
der, consisting  of  only  one  hundred  and 
sixty. 

Sumter,  believing  himself  secure  in  his 
position  at  the  mouth  of  Fishing  creek, 
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where  he  had  halted,  became  less  cau- 
tious than  he  should  have  been.  Satis- 
fied with  the  precaution  of  posting  two 
videttes  in  advance  on  the  road,  he  al- 
lowed his  tired  men  to  relax  at  pleasure. 
They  accordingly  stacked  their  arms,  and 
began  to  indulge  themselves, some  in  bath- 
ing, some  in  strolling,  and  others  in  sleep. 
Two  shots  were  heard,  but  were  unheed- 
ed, as  they  were  only  supposed  to  be  fired 
by  some  of  the  militia  out  in  search  of 
cattle.  They  were,  however,  shots  from 
the  videttes,  who  had  thus  endeavored  to 
alarm  the  camp,  and  put  Sumter  and  his 
men  on  their  guard ;  for  they  had  caught 
sight  of  Tarleton  and  his  dragoons,  who 
were  rapidly  approaching. 

The  British  now  burst  suddenly  upon 
them.  Sumter  strove  to  rally  his  men  in 
defence ;  but  although  here  and 
there  some  few  struggled  awhile 
with  the  enemy  behind  the  wagons  and 
baggage,  there  was  soon  a  general  rout. 
Nearly  four  hundred  were  struck  down, 
and  either  killed  or  wounded.  Sumter 
himself  and  about  three  hundred  of  his 
men  succeeded  in  making  their  escape 
through  the  woods  and  river,  leaving  all 
their  baggage,  the  stores,  and  the  prison- 
ers, which  they  had  lately  taken,  in  the 
hands  of  Tarleton. 

The  loss  by  Gates's  defeat  at  Camden 
was  heavy.  Two  hundred  and  ninety 
American  wounded  prisoners  were  car- 
ried by  the  enemy  into  the  town.  Of 
these,  two  hundred  and  sixty  were  con- 
nentals ;  eighty-two  were  North-Carolina 
militia ;  and  of  the  Virginia  militia,  so  ef- 
fectual had  been  their  flight,  there  were 
only  two.    The  Americans  lost  the  whole 
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of  their  artillery,  and  most  of  their  bag- 
gage. Each  corps  was  broken  in  action 
and  dispersed,  and  all  the  officers  sepa- 
rated from  their  respective  commands. 
The  fugitives  were  pursued  for  more  than 
twenty  miles  by  Tarleton  and  his  legion ; 
and  as  they  fled  they  left  everything  on 
their  route,  so  that  the  way  was  strewn 
with  arms,  baggage,  and  upward  of  two 
hundred  wagons.  The  entire  American 
loss  was  about  one  thousand  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  British  loss 
was  also  severe,  amounting,  according  to 
their  own  official  report,  to  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five ;  though  one  of  their  histo- 
rians states  it  at  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
four. 

General  Gates  succeeded  in  rallying 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  conti- 
nentals at  Charlotte,  but  the  militia  dis- 
persed rapidly  to  their  homes  in  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  Gates  now  hastened  to 
Hillsborough,  where  he  hoped,  with  the 
aid  of  the  general  assembly  of  North  Car- 
olina, to  devise  some  plan  for  renewing 
military  operations. 

The  scattered  continentals  gathered 
slowly  at  Charlotte,  and  marched  thence 
to  Salisbury.  A  sad  train  moved  along 
the  road.  "  It  consisted,"  says  Williams, 
"of  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  late 
southern  army,  a  great  number  of  dis- 
tressed whig  families,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  Catawba  Indians  (about  three  hundred 
in  number,  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  whom 
were  warriors,  but  indifferently  armed). 
Among  the  rest  were  six  soldiers  who  had 
left  the  hospitals  with  other  convales- 
cents; they  had  all  suffered  in  Buford's 
unfortunate  affair,  and  had  but  two  sound 
94 


arms  among  them :  indeed,  four  of  them  had 
not  one  arm  among  them,  and  two  only  an 
arm  apiece.  Each  of  them  had  one  linen 
garment.  Some  of  the  wounded  were  in 
wagons,  some  in  litters,  and  some  on  horse- 
back, and  their  sufferings  were  indescri- 
bable. The  distresses  of  the  women  and 
children  who  fled  from  Charlotte  and  its 
neighborhood  ;  the  nakedness  of  the  In- 
dians, and  the  number  of  their  infants 
and  aged  persons ;  and  the  disorder  of  the 
whole  line  of  march,  conspired  to  render 
it  a  scene  too  picturesque  and  compli- 
cated for  description.  A  just  represen- 
tation would  exhibit  an  image  of  com- 
pound wretchedness ;  care,  anxiety,  pain, 
poverty,  hurry,  confusion,  humiliation,  and 
dejection,  would  be  characteristic  traits 
in  the  mortifying  picture." 

As  a  small  offset  to  the  overwhelming 
defeat  at  Camden,  almost  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  General  Gates  found  himself 
a  fugitive  from  the  field  of  battle,  Wil- 
liams, a  bold  partisan  of  South  Carolina, 
assisted  by  Bratton,  Shelby,  M'Dowal,  In- 
man,  and  others,  achieved  one  of  his  hap- 
piest successes  at  Musgrove's  mill  (Gor- 
don's), with  an  inferior  force  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  against  a  detachment  of 
British  and  loyalists  who  numbered  three 
hundred,  one  half  of  whom  were  regulars, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Innis,  sec- 
onded by  Major  Fraser.  Williams  formed 
a  very  pretty  little  ambuscade 
for  his  enemy  along  the  river- 
thickets,  and  by  adroit  management  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  British  colonel  into 
it.  Innis  was  surrounded  by  a  circular 
fire,  at  the  moment  he  supposed  himself 
to  be  riding  down  a  band  of  fugitives. 
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The  sharp-shooters  of  Williams  and  his 
colleagues  then  poured  in  their  fire,  and 
rushed  upon  the  foe.  Taken  by  surprise, 
confounded  by  assailants  on  every  hand, 
Innis  and  Fraser  fled  with  their  regulars, 
breaking  through  the  fiery  circle,  but  at 
great  loss  of  life.  His  militia  were  left 
to  their  fate  ;  and  such  of  them  as  did  not 
bite  the  dust,  were  made  prisoners.  They 
lost  nearly  ninety  men  slain,  and  one  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Williams,  from  this  and 
other  adventures,  became  the  hero  of  the 
popular  ballad  ;  fragments  of  rustic  verse 
yet  remain,  which  show  how  strongly  he 
had  impressed  himself  on  the  confidence 
of  the  people  * 

But  with  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of 
Gates's  army,  the  British  ascendency  in 
the  South  was  completely  re-established  ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1780, 
there  were  no  republicans  in  arms  in  South 
Carolina,  except  Marion  and  his  little  band 
of  followers,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mor- 
asses and  swamps  bordering  on  the  San- 
tee.  General  Lee's  ominous  words  were 
now  fulfilled,  and  Gates's  "  northern  lau- 
rels" had  verily  changed  to  "southern 
willows."  Within  the  brief  space  of  three 
months  the  two  armies  of  Lincoln  and 
Gates  had  been  annihilated,  and  one  of 
the  most  formidable  of  the  partisan  corps 
—  that  of  Sumter — was  scattered  to  the 
winds ! 

The  pride  of  Gates  had  received  an  ir- 
retrievable blow,  and,  in  letters  addressed 
to  the  commander-in-chief  from  Hillsbor- 
ough, in  North  Carolina,  "  he  involuntari- 

*  Simms. 


ly  paid  the  highest  compliments  to  the 
noble  man  whom  he  had  frequently  in- 
sulted, and  at  times  nffected  to  despise." 
Conscious  that  official  disgrace  awaited 
him  for  the  disastrous  result  of  the  south- 
ern campaign,  he  appealed  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  Washington  in  language  which 
showed  the  real  confidence  he  felt  in  his 
chief's  justice  and  magnanimity.  "If  I 
can  yet  render  good  service  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  he  wrote,  "  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry it  should  be  seen  that  I  have  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  and  of  your  excellency ; 
otherwise,  some  men  may  think  they 
please  my  superiors  by  blaming  me,  and 
thus  recommend  themselves  to  favor.  But 
you,  sir,  will  be  too  generous  to  lend  an 
ear  to  such  men,  if  such  there  be,  and  will 
show  your  greatness  of  soul  rather  by  pro- 
tecting than  slighting  the  unfortunate.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  not  supported,  and 
countenance  is  given  to  every  one  who 
will  speak  disrespectful  of  me,  it  will  be 
better  for  Congress  to  remove  me  at  once 
from  a  command  where  I  shall  be  unable 
to  render  them  any  good  service.  This, 
sir,  I  submit  to  your  candor  and  honor, 
and  shall  cheerfully  await  the  decision 
of  my  superiors."  In  his  reply,  Washing- 
ton confessed  the  surprise  which  he  felt 
at  the  result  of  the  campaign,  but  spoke 
highly  of  the  bravery  of  the  continental 
troops.  "  The  accounts,"  he  said, "  which 
the  enemy  give  of  the  action,  show  that 
their  victory  was  dearly  bought.  Under 
present  circumstances,  the  system  which 
you  are  pursuing  seems  to  be  extremely 
proper." 
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Knyphausen  in  New  Jersey. — Movements  of  British  Troops. — Mortal  Wound  of  General  Sterling. — Dayton  and  the  Militia. 
— Rising  of  the  Country. — Elizahethtown  spared. — Ravage  of  Connecticut  Farms. — The  Fighting  Parson. — Murder  of 
Mrs.  Caldwell  and  Child. — A  Ruined  Home. — Knyphausen  marches  to  Springfield. — He  is  checked. — Movement  of 
Washington. — Retreat  of  Knyphausen. — Arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. — A  Stratagem. — General  Greene  deceived. — 
Marches  and  Countermarches. — The  Struggle  on  the  Rahway. — Strong  Post  of  Greene. — Springfield  burnt. — "Watts 
into  them,  Boys  !" — Retreat  of  the  British  to  Staten  Island. 
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Intelligence  of  the  success  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  at  Charleston  hav- 
ing reached  New  York,  General  Knyphau- 
sen became  emulous,  and  strove  to  signal- 
ize himself  before  the  arrival  of  his  supe- 
rior in  command.  He  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  make  a  descent  into  New  Jer- 
sey. 

With  this  view,  five  thousand  men  were 
thrown  over  in  two  divisions  du- 
ring the  night  from  Staten  isl- 
and to  Elizabethtown  Point.  Brigadier- 
General  Sterling  led  the  first  division,  and 
succeeded  in  making  good  his  landing ; 
but  he  had  not  marched  far  on  the  road, 
when  his  approach  was  dimly  perceived 
in  the  darkness  by  an  American  advance- 
guard.  Colonel  Dayton,  who  commanded 
some  Jersey  militia  atElizabethtown,hav- 
ing  heard  of  the  projected  incursion  of 
the  British,  had  stationed  twelve  men  on 
the  shore  to  be  on  the  lookout.  They 
heard  the  tramp  of  the  troops,  and  ob- 
scurely discerned  the  moving  mass,  when 
they  challenged  the  invaders,  and,  receiv- 
ing no  answer,  fired  and  retreated.  Gen- 
eral Sterling,  riding  in  advance  of  his  col- 
umn, received  this  random  shot  in  the 
knee ;  the  wound  finally  proved  mortal. 


A  short  delay  ensued,  while  the  wound- 
ed general  was  borne  back,  and  Knyphau- 
sen came  to  take  his  place.  Dayton,  in 
the  meantime,  mustered  his  militia,  and 
aroused  the  country.  Alarm-guns  were 
fired,  and  signal-fires  lighted  ;  and  every 
patriot  who  could  bear  arms  shouldered 
his  musket  or  brandished  his  pitchfork. 
The  enemy,  however,  came  on.  A  clat- 
tering squadron  of  Simcoe's  dragoons,  with 
their  drawn  sabres  and  glistening  accou- 
trements, led  the  van,  followed  by  the  solid 
ranks  of  the  British  and  Hessian  infantry. 
The  undisciplined  militia  and  the  miscel- 
laneous throng  gathered  from  the  neigh- 
borhood did  not  venture  to  oppose  so  for- 
midable a  foe,  but,  leaving  the  village  of 
Elizabethtown  to  the  invaders,  pushed  in- 
to the  country,  where  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  harass  them  more  effectually,  £nd 
thwart  their  further  progress. 

Knyphausen,  satisfied  with  the  desola- 
tion he  had  made  on  a  previous  occasion, 
spared  Elizabethtown  from  further  cru- 
elty, and  pressed  on  for  the  village  of 
Connecticut  Farms  (now  Union),  about 
five  miles  distant.  Harassed  on  the  road 
by  the  fire  of  the  country-people  from  un- 
der cover  of  the  woods  and  stone-walls, 
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the  British  troops  finally  reached  the  vil- 
lage, where  they  met  with  a  spirited  re- 
sistance from  General  Maxwell,  who  with 
his  brigade  had  joined  the  retreating  mi- 
litia under  Colonel  Dayton.  Knyphau- 
sen,  however,  reinforced  by  his  rear  di- 
vision, commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
Matthews,  was  enabled  to  drive  away  its 
defenders,  and  take  possession  of  the 
place. 

Infuriated  by  the  opposition  they  had 
met,  the  British  and  Hessian  soldiery  now 
wreaked  their  rage  upon  the  village  of 
Connecticut  Farms.  They  began  to  plun- 
der and  destroy,  first  gutting  the  houses 
and  then  burning  them.  Among  those 
living  in  the  place  was  Mrs.  Caldwell,  the 
wife  of  the  Reverend  James  Caldwell,  a 
Presbj'terian  clergyman.  After  his  church 
bad  been  burnt  in  Elizabeth  town,  he  had 
removed  to  Connecticut  Farms,  where  the 
parsonage  was  occupied  by  his  family  and 
himself,  when  not  under  marching  orders, 
for  he  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  army. 
As  the  enemy  advanced,  Caldwell  retreat- 
ed with  his  regiment,  and  left  his  wife  and 
her  children  in  the  village. 

Alarmed  by  the  firing  in  the  street, 
Mrs.  Caldwell  had  retired  to  a  back  room, 
and  was  sitting  on  the  bed,  holding  the 
hand  of  her  child  of  three  years  of  age  in 
her  own,  while  her  infant  of  eight  months 
was  in  the  arms  of  a  nurse  close  by,  when 
a  musket  was  levelled  at  the  window  and 
discharged.  Two  balls  struck  Mrs.  Cald- 
well in  the  breast,  and  she  instantly  fell 
dead.  Her  body  was  allowed  to  be  re- 
moved, and  then  the  house  was  burned 
to  the  ground. 

In  the  confusion  and  riot  of  the  sack- 


ing of  the  village,  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
cover who  was  the  perpetrator,  and  wheth- 
er his  act  was  one  of  premeditated  cru- 
elty, or  the  result  of  reckless  barbarity. 
Believed  by  the  New-Jersey  people,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  deliberate  work  of  a  Brit- 
ish soldier,  the  deed  greatly  exasperated 
them,  and  goaded  the  country  to  a  fiercer 
resistance.  Caldwell,  anxious  for  the  safe- 
ty of  his  family,  and  ignorant  of  their  fate, 
returned  the  next  day,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  flag,  to  Connecticut  Farms,  where 
he  found  his  wife  dead  and  his  home  in 
ruins.  Always  a  zealous  patriot,  he  had 
never  ceased,  both  in  the  meetinghouse, 
where  he  was  noted  as  "  a  rousing  gospel 
preacher,"*  and  in  the  field,  where  he  was 
no  less  famed  as  a  vigorous  "  fighting  par- 
son," to  stir  up  his  countrymen  manfully 
to  resist  their  cruel  enemies.  With  pri- 
vate wrongs  now  added  to  stimulate  his 
just  indignation,  Caldwell's  voice  and  arm 
were  raised  with  more  energy  than  ever 
in  behalf  of  the  patriot  cause/f- 

Knyphausen,  having  left  Connecticut 
Farms  in  desolation,  marched  to  Spring- 
field. On  approaching  the  bridge  over 
the  Rahway,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
he  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  retreat- 
ing troops  under  General  Maxwell  and 
Colonel  Dayton,  and  by  the  discovery 
that  Washington,  with  the  main  body  of 
his  troops,  was  posted  on  the  Short  hills, 
in  the  rear  of  Springfield,  where  he  had 
arrived  to  check  the  progress  of  the  ene- 
my in  their  march  toward  Morristown. 

*  Irving. 

t  By  a  singular  fatality,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the 
melancholy  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Caldwell  himself  was  shot 
by  an  American  sentinel  near  Elizabethport,  because  he  re- 
fused to  obey  his  orders  ! 
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The  Hessian  general,  finding  himself 
thus  opposed,  and  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectation of  the  people  joining  him  (as 
he  had  been  led  to  believe  from  the  ru- 
mors in  New  York,  that  New  Jersey  was 
discontented  in  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent impressments  and  forced  levies  of 
supplies  made  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  the  continental  army),  was  compelled 
to  retreat.  He  found  some  difficulty  in 
crossing  to  his  encampment  on  Staten 
island,  and  being  indisposed  to  return 
with  so  poor  an  account  of  his  somewhat 
pretentious  expedition,  he  therefore  lin- 
gered at  Elizabethtown. 

In  the  meantime,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  arrived  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York  from  his  triumphant  southern 
expedition;  and  though,  when  he  heard 
of  General  Knyphausen's  movement,  he 
could  not  entirely  approve  of  it,  he  imme- 
diately determined,  as  the  British  troops 
were  still  in  New  Jersey,  and  as  Washing- 
ton had  left  his  encampment  at  Morris- 
town,  to  attempt  bringing  him  to  action, 
and  if  possible  to  destroy  his  stores.  Sir 
Henry  first  landed  his  troops  at  Staten 
island,  as  if  to  reinforce  Knyphausen,  and 
then  re-embarked  them  almost  immedi- 
ately on  transports,  with  the  apparent  in- 
tention of  sailing  up  the  Hudson  on  an 
expedition  against  West  Point.  His  ob- 
ject was,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
American  commander  from  Knyphausen, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
king another  and  it  was  hoped  a  more 
successful  effort  in  New  Jersey. 

Clinton's  stratagem  was  partially  suc- 
cessful. Washington,  thinking  it  possible 
that  the  Hudson  might  be  the  object  of 


the  British  general,  moved  with  a  large 
body  of  his  troops  in  that  direction,  taking 
the  road  to  Pompton ;  though  he  took 
care  to  leave  a  considerable  force,  consist- 
ing of  the  brigades  of  Maxwell  and  Stark, 
Lee's  dragoons,  and  the  New-Jersey  mili- 
tia, under  General  Greene,  posted  on  the 
Short  hills,  in  order  to  oppose  any  move- 
ment which  the  enemy  might  make  tow- 
ard Morristown,  while  he  himself  moved 
warily,  that  he  might  be  conveniently 
placed,  to  push  forward  or  return,  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require.  His  march 
had  been  intentionally  so  slow,  that  he 
had  got  only  eleven  miles  beyond  Morris- 
town,  when  he  heard  of  the  second  ad- 
vance of  Knyphausen. 

General  Greene,  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  main  object  of  the 
enemy  was  the  North  river,  and  Knyp- 
hausen's movement  therefore  only  a  feint, 
had.  with  the  greatest  persistence  urged 
the  march  of  the  army  toward  the  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson,  and  was  hardly  con- 
vinced of  his  error  until  the  last  moment, 
when  he  despatched  this  note  by  express 
to  the  commander-in-chief:  — 

"June  23d,  6  o'clock. 
"  The  enemy  are  out  on  their  march 
toward  this  place  in  full  force,  having  re- 
ceived a  considerable  reinforcement  last 
night." 

Washington  immediately  sent  off  a  de- 
tachment to  the  aid  of  Greene,  and  fell 
back  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  some  five 
or  six  miles,  in  order  to  be  near  at  hand, 
to  give  him  further  support  should  he  re- 
quire it 

The  enemy,  having  been  strengthened 
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by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  his  troops,  be- 
gan their  march  from  Elizabethtown  at 

five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
June  23» 

two  columns  :  one  took  the  main 

road,  leading  directly  to  Springfield  ;  and 
the  other  the  Vauxhall  road,  which  makes 
a  circuit  to  the  north,  and  joins  the  first 
at  the  pass  through  the  Short  hills,  about 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town.  The  Rail- 
way river,  one  branch  of  which  flows  on 
the  east  and  the  other  on  the  west  of 
Springfield,  is  crossed  by  bridges  on  both 
roads,  but  the  stream  is  here  and  there 
fordable. 

General  Greene,  finding  the  British  ap- 
proaching with  the  formidable  force  of 
five  thousand  infantry,  an  imposing  body 
of  cavalry,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  pieces 
of  artillery,  made  the  best  possible  dispo- 
sition of  his  meager  supply  of  troops,  in 
order  to  defend  the  village,  to  guard  his 
own  flanks,  and  to  secure  a  retreat. 

Colonel  Angell,  with  two  hundred  men 
and  a  fieldpiece,  was  posted  at  the  bridge 
over  the  Rahway,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  on  the  east;  and  Colonel  Shreve, 
with  his  regiment,  was  stationed  at  the 
bridge  over  the  branch  of  the  river  which 
flows  to  the  west  and  back  of  Springfield, 
in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Colonel 
Angell's  advanced  party  if  it  should  be 
driven  back.  Major  Harry  Lee,  with  his 
dragoons  and  a  picked  guard,  was  posted 
at  the  bridge  on  the  Vauxhall  road,  with 
Colonel  Ogden  to  support  him.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Max- 
well and  Stark  was  drawn  up  on  the  high 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  flanked 
by  the  militia. 

The  first  encounter,  with  the  right  col- 


umn of  the  enemy,  was  on  the  Vauxhall 
road,  where  Major  Lee  with  great  obsti- 
nacy disputed  possession  of  the  bridge  ; 
which,  however,  he  was  finally  obliged  to 
yield,  as  the  British  forded  the  river  and 
gained  some  high  ground  which  command- 
ed his  position. 

Colonel  Angell,  on  the  main  road,  made 
an  equally  manful  struggle  with  his  hand- 
ful of  men  against  the  British  left  division, 
and  only  gave  up  the  bridge  after  a  con- 
test of  more  than  forty  minutes,  when  he 
retired  in  good  order  through  the  town  to 
the  second  bridge,  where  Colonel  Shreve 
covered  his  retreat,  and  kept  the  enemy 
at  bay  until  called  off  by  the  command- 
ing general. 

Greene,  fearful  lest  the  British,  though 
successfully  opposed  at  the  bridge,  might 
ford  the  river  and  surround  his  small  ad- 
vanced parties,  ordered  them  to  fall  back, 
and  concentrated  his  whole  force  on  the 
heights  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  where 
the  two  roads  meet  and  lead  to  the  pass 
through  the  Short  hills.  Here,  strongly 
posted,  the  American  commander  awaited 
the  junction  of  the  two  columns  of  the 
enemy  and  their  combined  attack.  He, 
however,  waited  in  vain.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton and  General  Knyphausen,  having  uni- 
ted their  force,  reconnoitred  Greene's  po- 
sition, and  for  awhile  threatened  to  assail 
it,  but  finally  concluded  upon  retreating 
without  striking  a  blow. 

On  retreating  through  Springfield,  the 
British  burnt  every  building  except  four 
houses;  and,  giving  up  all  further  attempt 
to  advance  upon  Morristown  and  destroy 
the  American  stores  and  magazines  there, 
which  had  been  the  chief  object  of  the 
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expedition,  they  continued  their  retreat 
to  Elizabethtown.  As  they  went,  they 
were  closely  followed  by  the  militia,  and 
were  greatly  harassed.  Parson  Caldwell 
made  himself  conspicuous  in  the  pursuit. 
"  The  image  of  his  murdered  wife,"  says 
Irving,  "  was  before  his  eyes.  Finding 
the  men  in  want  of  wadding,  he  galloped 
to  the  Presbyterian  church  and  brought 
thence  a  quantity  of  Watts's  psalm  and 
hymn  books,  which  he  distributed  for  the 
purpose  among  the  soldiers.  'JVbw,'  cried 
he,  'put  Watts  into  them,  boys  !' " 


Lee  was  also  active  with  his  dragoons, 
and  picked  up  a  number  of  stragglers  and 
a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  baggage. 
.  The  enemy's  loss  was  considerably  more 
than  that  of  the  Americans,  who  had  but 
twenty  killed  and  sixty  wounded  in  the 
various  encounters. 

The  British  finally  crossed  over  to  Sta- 
ten  island,  and,  destroying  their 
bridge  of  boats,  apparently  gave 
up  all  further  designs  upon  the  much- 
vexed  territory  of  New  Jersey,  which  had 
hitherto  suffered  so  much  by  the  war. 


June  25. 
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The  marquis  de  Lafayette's  re- 
turn to  America  was  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  events  of  the  year. 
The  young  Frenchman  had  greatly  en- 
deared himself  to  Washington  by  his 
faithful  friendship,  and  won  popular  ad- 
miration by  his  generous  enthusiasm  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  American  indepen- 
dence. His  arrival  was  welcomed  with 
every  expression  of  delight.  Tears  of 
joy  rose  in  the  eyes  of  Washington,  on 
reading  Lafayette's  letter  announcing  his 
arrival  at  Boston  ;  and  when  the 
youthful  marquis  reached  head- 
quarters, the  stately  commander-in-chief 


April  27. 


"  folded  him  in  his  arms  in  a  truly  pater- 
nal embrace."* 

Lafayette  was  doubly  welcome,  for  he 
was  the  messenger  of  glad  tidings.  He 
brought  word  that  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty Louis  XVI.  was  sending  to  his  good 
allies  the  American  states  a  French  fleet, 
under  the  chevalier  de  Ternay,  and  a 
body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Count  de 
Rochambeau.  The  marquis  might  well 
feel  proud  as  the  bearer  of  this  important 
intelligence,  which  he  was  permitted  as 
yet  only  to  communicate  to  Washington 
and  to  Congress.     The  result  which  he 

*  Irving. 
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announced  was  greatly  due  to  his  own 
efforts  in  his  secret  mission  to  the  court 
of  Versailles.  So  zealous  was  he  in  be- 
half of  the  American  cause,  and  so  per- 
suasive were  his  appeals,  that  old  Count 
de  Maurepas,  the  French  prime  minister, 
remarked  one  day  in  council,  "  It  is  for- 
tunate for  the  king  that  Lafayette  does 
not  take  it  into  his  head  to  strip  Versailles 
of  its  furniture,  to  send  to  his  dear  Americans, 
as  his  majesty  would  he  unable  to  refuse  it  !"* 

In  addition  to  the  request  for  troops 
and  vessels-of-war  for  the  American  ser- 
vice, the  marquis  had  also  asked  for  large 
supplies  of  clothing,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, for  the  patriot  army.  But  he  did 
not  ask  more  of  others  than  he  was  wil- 
ling to  do  himself.  He  purchased  on  his 
own  account,  and  brought  with  him  to 
America,  a  large  quantity  of  military  equi- 
page, which  he  presented  to  the  officers 
of  light-infantry  which  he  commanded 
during  the  next  campaigns. 

With  skill  and  foresight,  Lafayette  had 
likewise  planned  the  terms  of  the  milita- 
ry alliance  before  he  left  France,  so  as  to 
leave  nothing  in  point  of  courtesy  or  eti- 
quette to  be  settled  thereafter  between 
the  two  commanders-in-chief;  these  terms 
were  embodied  in  the  instructions  of  the 
French  minister  to  Count  Rochambeau, 
and  were  intended  to  promote  perfect 
harmony  between  the  officers  and  troops 
of  the  two  nations.  The  French  were  to 
be,  in  all  cases,  under  the  general  com- 
mand of  Washington  ;  and  when  the  two 
armies  should  be  united,  they  were  to  be 
considered  as  auxiliary  to  the  Americans, 
and  to  yield  precedence  by  taking  the  left. 

*  Sparks. 


The  American  officers  were  to  command 
French  officers  of  equal  rank ;  and  in  all 
military  acts  and  capitulations  the  Amer- 
ican generals  were  to  be  named  first,  and 
to  sign  first.  So  judiciously  were  these 
instructions  drawn,  that  perfect  harmony 
subsisted  between  the  two  armies  from 
the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  French 
till  their  departure,  two  years  afterward  * 
As  a  token  of  friendship  and  alliance, 
Washington  recommended  his  officers  to 
wear  a  cockade  of  white  and  black  inter- 
mixed, the  American  cockade  being  black, 
and  that  of  the  French  white,  the  latter 
being  the  color  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Bourbon. 

From  headquarters,  in  New  Jersey,  La- 
fayette hastened  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  Avelcomed  by  Congress  with  a  com- 
plimentary resolution,  in  which  his  re- 
turn to  America  was  acknowledged  as  a 
proof  of  his  disinterested  zeal,  and  the 
offer  of  his  services  accepted  with  pleas- 
ure. 

The  French  fleet,  which  sailed  from 
France  on  the  1st  of  May,  was  seen  off 
the  capes  of  Virginia  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  at  length  safely  entered  the  harbor 
of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
consisted  of  seven  ships-of-the 
line,  several  frigates,  and  a  number  of 
transports  (including  two  bomb-vessels), 
which  had  on  board  six  thousand  troops. 
The  land-force  was  commanded  by  Count 
de  Rochambeau  and  the  fleet  by  Cheva- 
lier de  Ternay.f 

Rochambeau  was  a  veteran  officer,  who 
had  served  with  honor  against  the  Prus- 

*  Lossing. 

t  Temuy  died  at  Newport  while  in  command  of  the  fleet. 


July  12. 
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sians  and  English  serving  under  Frederick 
the  Great,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  His 
name  was  Jean  Baptiste  Donatien  de  Vi- 
meur,  though  he  is  more  generally  known 
by  his  title  of  Comte  de  Rochambeau.  He 
was  born  at  Vendome,  in  1725,  and  en- 
tered the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In 
1746,  he  became  aid-de-camp  to  Louis 
Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans  (the  father  of 
Philippe  Egalite,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
Re  volution, and  grandfather  of  King  Louis 
Philippe).  Afterward  obtaining  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  of  La  Marche,  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  La- 
felclt,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  won 
fresh  laurels  at  Creveldt;  at  the  battle 
of  Minden,  where  the  French  received  a 
terrible  defeat;  and  also  at  Corbach  and 
Clostercamp.  For  these  services  he  was 
made  lie  utenant-general.* 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  troops 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  the 
3'oung  French  nobility  zealously  sought 
to  serve  under  Washington,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Louis  XVI.  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  France,  and  vice-admiral  of  its 
fleet,  in  order  that,  as  before  remarked, 
the  French  officers  might  be  made  subor- 
dinate to  the  American  command er-in- 

*  After  the  return  of  Count  de  Rochambeau  from  Amer- 
ica, he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal  by  Louis  XVI., 
and,  after  the  French  Revolution,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  north  ;  but  he  was  superseded 
by  more  active  officers,  and,  being  calumniated  by  the  pop- 
ular journalists,  he  addressed  to  the  National  Assembly  at 
Paris  a  vindication  of  his  conduct.  A  decree  of  approbation 
was  consequently  passed  in  May,  1792,  and  he  retired  to  his 
estate,  near  Vendome,  with  a  determination  to  interfere  no 
more  with  public  affairs.  He  was  subsequently  arrested, 
and  narrowly  escaped  suffering  death,  under  the  tyranny  of 
Robespierre.  In  180.3,  lie  was  presented  to  Napoleon,  then 
first  consul,  who  granted  him  a  pension,  and  the  cross  of 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  died  in  1807,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty  one  years. 
95 


chief,  without  wounding  their  national 
sensibility.  As  more  offered  themselves 
for  appointments  than  the  service  re- 
quired, many  eager  solicitors  were  disap- 
pointed. Those  who  came  were  among 
the  noblest  and  most  gallant  youth  of 
France. 

There  was  the  handsome,  witty,  and 
brave,  but  profligate,  duke  de  Lauzun,  at 
the  head  of  his  legion  ;  there  was  the  mar- 
quis de  Chastellux*  a  relative  of  Lafay- 
ette, a  soldier,  courtier,  and  a  man  of  let- 
ters ;  and  there  was  the  son  of  the  count 
de  Rochambeau,  in  command  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Auvergne,  which  his  father  had 
often  led  to  victory.  They  had  "  brought 
out  with  them,"  said  the  count  himself, 
"  the  heroic  and  chivalrous  courage  of  the 
ancient  French  nobility." 

The  first  impression,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  French  at  Newport,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  encouraging.  "  I  landed  with 
my  staff,"  wrote  the  general,  "without 
troops ;  nobody  appeared  in  the  streets  ; 
those  at  the  windows  looked  sad  and  de- 
pressed." In  a  short  time,  however,  there 
was  an  agreeable  change.  "  I  spoke  to 
the  principal  persons  of  the  place,"  con- 
tinues the  count,  "and  told  them,  as  I 
wrote  to  General  Washington, that  this  was 
merely  the  advanced  guard  of  a  greater 
force,  and  that  the  king  was  determined 
to  support  them  with  his  whole  power. 
In  twenty -four  hours  their  spir- 
its rose,  and  last  night  all  the 
streets,  houses,  and  steeples,  were  illumi- 
nated, in  the  midst  of  fireworks  and  the 
greatest  rejoicings." 

*  Francis  John  Chastellux,  a  field-marshal,  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Travels  in  North  America,"  &c. 
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General  Heath  had  been  ordered  by 
Washington  to  proceed  to  Rhode  Island, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  present  to  give 
advice  and  assistance,  as  well  as  to  do  the 
honors  suitable  to  the  occasion.  As  soon 
as  the  French  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast, 
"  our  general"*  immediately  prepared  to 
cross  over  from  Providence  to  Newport ; 
but  the  day  being  calm,  the  packet  did 
not  reach  the  town  until  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.  General  Rochambeau  had  gone 
on  shore  in  the  evening.  Early  the  next 
morning,  General  Heath  likewise  went 
ashore,  and  waited  on  the  count;  from 
which  moment  the  warmest  friendship 
commenced  between  "  our  general,  the 
count,  and  all  the  French  officers." 

Lafayette  also  hastened  to  greet  his 
compatriots,  and  confer  with  Rochambeau 
upon  the  plans  of  a  campaign  which  had 
been  concerted  with  Washington.  The 
arrival  of  the  French  was  announced  to 
the  troops  in  general  orders,  and 
the  commander-in-chief  express- 
ed the  hope  that  the  only  contention  be- 
tween the  two  armies  would  be,  to  excel 
each  other  in  good  offices  and  in  the  dis- 
play of  every  military  virtue.  He  was, 
however,  in  a  state  of  great  solicitude, 
when  he  reflected  upon  the  utter  weak- 
ness of  the  American  army  at  this  time, 
from  the  want  of  supplies  of  every  kind, 
and  the  miserably  deficient  state  of  the 
quartermaster's  and  commissary's  depart- 
ments. The  army,  in  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1780,had  been  fixed  by  Congress 
at  thirty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eleven  men ;  instead  of  which,  the  actual 

*  General  Heath,  who,  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  always 
speaks  of  himself  as  "our  general." 
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force  in  the  field  and  under  arms,  at  the 
end  of  June,  amounted  to  only  about  five 
thousand  five  hundred  men  !  Indeed,  the 
allied  forces  of  the  Americans  and  French 
were  still  inferior  to  those  of  the  British 
commander  at  New  York. 

The  plan  drawn  up  by  Washington,  and 
now  submitted  by  Lafayette  to  the  French 
general  and  admiral,  was,  to  attack  New 
York  with  the  combined  forces.  Wash- 
ington was  to  march  upon  the  city  by 
land,  in  conjunction  with  Rochambeau, 
who  was  to  debark  on  Long  island  with 
his  troops ;  while  De  Ternay  was  to  at> 
tack  the  British  squadron,  or  blockade  it 
in  the  harbor.  The  plan,  however,  was 
defeated  for  the  present  by  the  arrival  of 
Admiral  Graves  at  New  York  with  six 
ships-of-the-line,  which  gave  the  British 
the  naval  superiority.  It  was  now  re- 
solved to  postpone  the  expedition  until 
the  arrival  of  the  second  division  of  the 
French  force,  which  had  been  left  at  Brest, 
awaiting  transports ;  or  of  the  squadron 
of  the  count  de  Guichen,  which  was  daily 
expected  from  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  meantime,  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
having  obtained  information  of  the  pro- 
posed project  of  the  allies,  determined  to 
thwart  it  by  attacking  the  French  at  New- 
port. He  therefore  embarked  eight  thou- 
sand men  and  sailed  up  Long-island  sound 
with  his  transports ;  while  Admiral  Ar- 
buthnot  put  to  sea  with  his  squadron,  in 
order  to  co-operate. 

Washington  now  proposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, and  either  to  strike  a  blow  at  New 
York,  or  to  make  such  a  demonstration 
as  would  cause  the  British  commander  to 
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return  to  its  defence,  and  abandon  his  at- 
tack upon  Newport.  The  army,  which 
was  on  the  west,  was  accordingly  thrown 
across  to  the  east  side  of  the  North  river. 
The  troops  were  ordered  to  disencumber 
themselves  of  all  their  heavy  baggage, 
which,  with  the  women  and  children,  was 
sent  to  West  Point.  Provisions  for  two 
days  were  cooked  in  advance,  the  horses 
of  the  baggage-wagons  were  kept  con- 
stantly in  harness,  and  every  man  was 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

The  young  Lafayette  was  among  the 
most  eager.  He  wras  now  in  command 
of  a  light-infantry  corps,  consisting  of  two 
brigades,  selected  from  the  different  regi- 
ments of  the  army.  He  had  supplied  his 
officers  and  men,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
extra  equipments,  at  his  own  expense ; 
and  with  conscious  pride  he  displayed  his 
troops  in  review  before  Washington  and 
his  general  officers,  by  all  of  whom  they 
were  pronounced  to  be,  in  accoutrement 
and  bearing,  equal  to  any  soldiers  in  the 
world.  Their  uniform  was  neat,  each  man 
wearing  a  leathern  helmet,  with  a  crest  of 
horse-hair.  Both  officers  and  privates  car- 
ried swords,  which  Lafayette  had  himself 
brought  from  France  and  presented  to 
them.  The  marquis  was  also  anxious  to 
prove  that  his  corps  was  no  less  effective 
in  the  field  than  showy  on  parade.  He 
was,  however,  disappointed  in  his  martial 
aspirations. 

On  discovering  Washington's  move- 
merit  across  the  Hudson,  and  his  prepa- 
rations for  a  march  upon  New  York,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  gave  up  his  part  of  the 
proposed  attack  on  Rhode  island,  and  re- 


turned with  his  land-forces  to  his  head- 
quarters ;  while  Admiral  Arbuthnot  pro- 
ceeded to  blockade  the  French  fleet  in 
the  harbor  of  Newport,  and  to  endeavor 
to  cut  off  the  expected  reinforcements. 
Intelligence  soon  came  that  the  second 
division  of  the  French  armament  was 
blockaded  at  Brest  by  an  English  squad- 
ron, and  that  the  count  de  Guichen  had 
sailed  from  the  West  Indies  for  Europe. 
This  compelled  the  allies  to  abandon  all 
thought  of  an  attack  upon  New  York, 
and  forced  Rochambeau  to  continue  in- 
active during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  American  army  now  recrossed  the 
Hudson,  leaving  a  small  detachment  to 
raise  some  works  and  establish  a  post  at 
Dobb's  ferry,  on  the  eastern  side,  in  or- 
der to  secure  a  communication  for  future 
operations  against  New  York,  if  found  to 
be  practicable.  Washington  took  post  at 
Orangetown  (or  Old  Tappan),  opposite 
Dobb's  ferry,  where  he  remained  until 
winter. 

While  the  army  was  crossing  the  river 

at  King's  ferry  —  when   the   movement 

against  New  York  was  contem-    . 
?      t        -,  „r    ,  •  July  31. 

plated,  and  Washington  was  on 

horseback,  directing  the  passage  of  the 
last  division  —  General  Arnold  suddenly 
presented  himself.  He  seemed  anxious 
to  know,  and  hurriedly  asked,  what  place 
had  been  assigned  to  him.  The  general- 
in-thief  answered  that  it  was  the  left  wing, 
which  was  the  post  of  honor,  and  which 
was  his  right  by  rank.  Arnold  made  no 
response,  but  his  face  was  quickly  cloud- 
ed with  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction. 
Washington,  deeply  engaged  in  directing 
the  movement  of  his  troops,  had  no  time 
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for  further  parley,  and  dismissed  Arnold, 
with  a  courteous  request  that  he  would 
ride  to  headquarters,  where  he  would  soon 
see  and  speak  with  him  more  at  leisure 
in  regard  to  the  matter. 

On  Washington's  return,  he  learned 
from  Colonel  Tilghman,  his  aid-de-camp, 
that  Arnold  had  been  speaking  freely 
with  him  about  his  interview  with  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  had  expressed 
his  disappointment  at  the  result,  declar- 
ing that  in  consequence  of  his  wound  he 
was  unfit  for  the  field,  and  that  the  only 
post  at  which  he  could  do  good  service 
was  West  Point.  Washington  seemed  to 
be  surprised,  for  this  was  so  unlike  the 
daring  Arnold,  to  prefer  the  restriction 
of  garrison-duty  to  the  free  action  of  the 
field  !  Still,  he  was  aware  that  Arnold 
had  before  expressed  a  desire  for  the  com- 
mand at  West  Point,  although  he  believed 
that  this  had  been  a  mere  passing  caprice 
of  that  restless  officer,  and  not  the  ear- 
nest wish  of  his  heart. 

General  Arnold,  however,  was  deeply 
in  earnest,  and  had  been  so  ever  since  he 
had  solicited  the  command.  Thus,  he  had 
urged  in  his  behalf  the  interposition  of  his 
friends  in  Congress,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  influence  of  General  Schuyler  and  of 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  member 
from  New  York,  who  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton, asking  for  the  appointment  of  Arnold 
to  the  command  at  West  Point,  upon  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  only  an  officer  of 
tried  courage  and  ability,  but  stood  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  and  was  popular  with  the  militia, 
whose  services  would  be  required.     Liv- 
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ingston,  however,  made  no  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  prompted  by  Ar- 
nold himself  to  make  this  application,  and 
left  it  to  be  inferred  by  Washington  that 
his  only  motive  was  the  suitableness  of 
the  appointment. 

Recalling  to  mind  the  previous  solici- 
tations which  had  been  made,  and  now 
finding  that  Arnold  himself  was  resolute- 
ly bent  upon  obtaining  the  appointment, 
Washington  no  longer  hesitated,  but  gave 
him  the  command  at  West  Point,  whither 
he  immediately  proceeded.  Ar- 
nold's headquarters  were  estab- 
lished at  the  former  residence  of  Colonel 
Beverly  Robinson,  a  loyalist  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Great  Britain.  The  "Robinson 
house,"  as  it  was  called,  is  situated  (for  it 
still  exists)  on  the  eastern  and  opposite 
bank  of  the  Hudson  to  that  of  West  Point, 
and  between  two  and  three  miles  below 
that  post. 

On  taking  leave  of  Washington  and  his 
officers,  when  about  to  assume  his  com- 
mand, General  Arnold  suggested  to  La- 
fayette, who  had  spies  in  his  pay  at  New 
York,  that,  as  their  intelligence  might 
sometimes  come  more  conveniently  by 
the  way  of  West  Point,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  intrust  him  (Arnold)  with  their 
names,  that  intercourse  with  them  might 
be  thus  facilitated.  The  young  marquis 
unhesitatingly  declined,  on  the  principle 
that  he  was  bound  in  honor  to  keep  the 
names  of  the  spies  to  himself.  Nothing 
more,  at  the  time,  was  thought  of  it ;  but 
subsequent  events  revived  its  remem- 
brance, and  gave  great  significance  to 
Arnold's  request. 
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General  Arnold,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, was  appointed  military  gov- 
ernor of  Philadelphia  in  May,  1778,  im- 
mediately after  the  evacuation  of  that 
city  by  the  British  troops  under  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton.  Here  he  soon  incurred  the 
dislike  of  the  inhabitants  by  his  arbitrary 
conduct,  and  their  suspicion  by  his  equiv- 
ocal transactions.  His  restlessness  of  dis- 
position, or  his  desire  to  escape  from  the 
observation  of  those  who  regarded  him 
with  no  friendly  eye,  prompted  him  to 
seek  another  field  for  his  active  energies, 
and  a  month  had  hardly  passed  when  he 
solicited  an  appointment  in  the  navy. 

Abandoning  this  design,  either  from  its 
impracticability  or  from  his  own  caprice, 
Arnold  resolved  to  take  the  command  of 
a  privateer.  This  scheme  was  in  its  turn 
also  given  up  while  preparations  were  ma- 
king for  its  accomplishment.  His  next 
project  was,  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  in 
the  western  part  of  New  York,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  settlementfor  the  officers 
and  soldiers  who  had  served  under  him, 
and  for  such  other  persons  as  might  be 
disposed  to  join  them.  This  plan,  too, 
was  nursed  for  awhile,  and  finally  aban- 
doned by  its  capricious  parent.     Among 


the  various  other  projects  with  which  his 
restless  mind  teemed,  he  at  one  time  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  forming  a  vast  con- 
federacy of  the  Indian  tribes,  of  which  he 
might  then  become  its  great  and  power- 
ful chief. 

General  Arnold's  conduct,  in  his  capaci- 
ty as  military  commandant  of  Philadel- 
phia, at  length  became  so  suspicious,  and 
doubts  of  his  integrity  were  so  freely  ex- 
pressed, that  the  council  of  Pennsylvania 
was  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  them. 
An  investigation  ensued,  which  resulted 
in  the  presentation  of  certain  charges, 
some  of  which  imputed  criminality,  and 
all  implied  abuse  of  power.  These  were 
submitted  to  Congress,  and  referred  to  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  which  reported  fa- 
vorably to  Arnold.  The  authorities  of 
Pennsylvania,  however, still  clung  to  their 
charges,  and  insisted  that  Arnold  should 
be  tried  by  the  military  tribunal  to  which, 
as  an  army-officer,  he  was  amenable.  Con- 
gress assented,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  charges  should  be  referred  to  a  court- 
martial  for  its  decision.  The  accused  gen- 
eral complained  that  he  was  unfairly  treat- 
ed, and  sacrificed  by  Congress  to  a  desire 
on  its  part  to  conciliate  the  state  of  Penn- 
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sylvania.  In  the  meanwhile,  kept  in  sus- 
pense by  repeated  postponements  of  his 
trial,  he  fretted  angrily  under  the  impend- 
ing accusations.  Under  pretence  of  the 
wants  of  the  army,  he  had  forbidden  the 
shopkeepers  of  Philadelphia  a  to  sell  or 
buy ;  he  then  put  their  goods  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  agents,  and  caused  them  af- 
terward to  be  resold  at  a  profit.  At  one 
moment,  he  prostituted  his  authority  to 
enrich  his  accomplices ;  at  the  next,  he 
squabbled  with  them  about  the  division 
of  the  prey."* 

Arnold  now  resigned  his  command,  but 
remained  in  Philadelphia,  where  since  his 
first  arrival  he  had  lived  in  a  style  of 
unexampled  splendor  and  expense.  He 
took  possession  of  the  "  Penn  house,"  one 
of  the  most  imposing  in  the  city,  gave 
magnificent  banquets,  and  drove  a  coach- 
and-four,  with  liveried  coachman  and  lack- 
eys. When  Monsieur  Gerard,  the  French 
embassador,  first  arrived  in  Philadelphia, 
Arnold  gave  him  a  grand  dinner,  and  en- 
tertained him  and  all  his  suite  in  his  house 
for  several  dcijs. 

His  marriage  with  Miss  Margaret  Ship- 
pen,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Ship- 
pen  (afterward  chief-justice  of  Penns}'l- 
vania,  though  at  that  time  supposed  to 
be  favorably  inclined  toward  the  tories), 
added  still  more  to  Arnold's  love  of  ex- 
pensive display  and  ostentation.  He  was 
forty  years  of  age,  and  a  widower.  Miss 
Shippen  was  a  beauty  of  eighteen,  and 
fond  of  gayety  and  public  admiration. 
She  had  been  a  reigning  toast  of  the  town 
while  the  British  occupied*-Philadelphia, 
and  was  one  of  the  fair  ladies  whose  su- 

*  American  Register,  vol.  ii.,  p.  23,  1817. 


premacy  in  "  wit,  beauty,  and  every  ac- 
complishment," the  knights  of  the  "  Blend- 
ed Rose"  in  the  famous  Mischianza  assert- 
ed by  "  deeds  of  arms"  against  all  rivals* 
Her  attractions  had  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  the  British  officers,  that, 
after  leaving  Philadelphia,  no  name  was 
more  frequently  heard  in  the  toast  and 
sentiment  which,  as  was  the  custom  in 
those  days,  flavored  the  after-dinner  Ma- 
deira, than  that  of  the  beautiful  Margaret 
Shippen.  With  Andre,  the  captivating 
aid-de-camp  of  the  English  commander-in- 
chief,  her  remembrance  was  kept  fresh  by 
a  sentimental  correspondence,  which  was 
continued  even  after  her  marriage.-j- 

The  associations  of  his  wife's  family 
were  with  the  more  pretentious  and  tory 
people  of  Philadelphia,  and  Arnold  was 
thus  brought  in  constant  contact  with 
those  whose  habits  were  neither  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  his  prodigality,  nor  their 
principles  to  increase  his  patriotism. 

*  See  page  91,  of  this  volume. 

t  "  It  was  from  one  of  the  disaffected  or  tory  families  that 
Arnold  selected  his  wife.  He  loved  her  with  passionate 
fondness,  and  she  deserved  his  attachment,  by  her  virtues 
and  solidity  of  understanding.  In  addition  to  these  advan- 
tages, she  possessed  an  extraordinary  share  of  beauty,  dis- 
tinguishable even  in  a  country  where  Nature  has  been  prodi- 
gal of  her  favors  to  the  sex.  A  considerable  time  before 
this  marriage,  when  Philadelphia  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  the  relatives  of  the  lady  had  given  an  eager  wel- 
come to  the  British  commanders.  His  marriage,  therefore, 
caused  some  surprise  ;  but  he  was  pledged  to  the  republic 
by  so  many  services  rendered  and  benefits  received,  that  the 
alliance  gave  umbrage  to  no  one." — American  Register,  1817. 

"It  is  generally  believed,"  adds  Mr.  Lossing,  "that  Ar- 
nold's wife  was  instrumental  in  weakening  his  attachment  to 
the  American  cause."  When  he  received  from  Washington 
the  command  at  West  Point,  "  the  news  of  this  unexpected 
success  reached  Mrs  Arnold  in  the  midst  of  a  large  assem- 
bly at  an  evening  party  in  Philadelphia,  and  so  affected  her 
that  she  partly  swooned  ;  yet  no  one  suspected  the  real  cause 
of  her  emotion,  and,  when  she  recovered,  they  all  congratu 
lated  her  upon  the  resolution  and  good  success  of  her  hus- 
band I" 
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Arnold,  living  in  a  style  of  profuse 
splendor,  which  he  had  not  the  means  to 
support,  was  soon  driven  to  the  usual  re- 
sources of  the  needy  prodigal.  He  in- 
curred debts  as  long  as  his  credit  enabled 
him ;  but  when  this  means  failed,  he  re- 
sorted to  other  expedients.  He  specula- 
ted in  privateer-risks  and  various  trading- 
projects.  When  Count  d'Estaing  with  his 
fleet  approached  New  York,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  British  would  be  forced 
to  evacuate  the  city,  Arnold  formed  a 
partnership  with  two  other  persons,  to 
purchase  (on  the  expected  decline  of  the 
market)  goods  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  within  the  lines 
of  the  enemy.  These  projects  of  antici- 
pated profit  failing,  Arnold,  whose  pride 
would  not  permit  him  to  diminish  his  ex- 
penditures, was  prepared  to  resort  to  any 
means  to  supply  his  reckless  prodigality. 

In  the  meantime,  the  court-martial,  ap- 
pointed more  than  a  year  previous,  con- 
vened at  Morristown,  whither  Arnold  re- 
paired. Having  investigated  the  charges 
against  him,  that  tribunal,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  pronounced  him 
guilty  of  two  of  them,*  though  with  miti- 
gating circumstances,  and  sentenced  him 
to  be  reprimanded  by  Washington.  Nev- 
er was  the  sword  of  justice  more  delicate- 
ly tempered,  and  a  smoother  wound  given 

*  The  two  charges  which  were  sustained  in  part,  but  not 
so  far  as  to  imply  criminality,  were  these  :  1.  That  Arnold, 
when  at  Valley  Forge,  before  the  evacuation  of  Philadel- 
phia by  the  British,  had  given  a  written  protection  to  the 
commander  of  a  vessel  to  proceed  to  sea  and  enter  any  port 
within  the  United  States.  The  mitigating  circumstance  was, 
that  the  vessel  was  the  property  of  persons  who  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  2.  That 
Arnold  had  used  the  public  wagons  of  Pennsylvania  for  pri- 
vate purposes.  The  mitigating  circumstance  in  this  instance 
was,  that  their  use  was  paid  for  at  private  expense. 
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to  an  irritable  conscience,  than  when  wield- 
ed by  the  hand  of  the  commander-in-chief 
on  this  occasion.  When  Arnold  appeared 
before  him,  Washington  addressed  him 
gravely  but  kindly,  saying  :  "  Our  profes- 
sion is  the  chastest  of  all.  Even  the  shad- 
ow of  a  fault  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  our 
finest  achievements.  The  least  inadver- 
tence may  rob  us  of  the  public  favor,  so 
hard  to  be  acquired.  I  reprimand  you 
for  having  forgotten  that,  in  proportion 
as  you  had  rendered  yourself  formidable 
to  your  enemies,  you  should  have  been 
guarded  and  temperate  in  your  deport- 
ment toward  your  fellow-citizens.  Ex- 
hibit anew  those  noble  qualities  which 
have  placed  you  on  the  list  of  our  most 
distinguished  commanders.  I  will  furnish 
you,  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  my  power,  with 
opportunities  of  regaining  the  esteem  of 
your  country." 

Arnold's  conscience,  however,  like  an 
ulcerated  sore  when  exposed  to  the  pure 
air  of  heaven,  was  only  the  more  inflamed 
by  these  gentle  words  of  the  pure  and  up- 
right Washington.  He  was  maddened  to 
rage,  and  spared  no  one,  from  command- 
er-in-chief to  subaltern,  all  of  whom  he 
charged  with  envy  of  his  own  brilliant 
military  fame.  He  had  already,  under  an 
assumed  name,  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  but  hesitated  to  take  the 
last  and  basest  step  of  overt  treason  un- 
til he  had  exhausted  every  other  resource 
for  the  supply  of  his  greedy  prodigality. 
Nearly  four  years  before  Arnold's  defec- 
tion, Colonel  Brown,  denouncing  him  in 
a  handbill,  used  these  memorable  words: 
"  Money  is  this  man's  God,  and  to  get  enough 
of  it  he  woidd  sacrifice  his  country  /" 


Shortly  after  his  trial,  Arnold  renewed 
a  petition  to  Congress  for  a  settlement  of 
his  accounts,  in  which  he  made  claims  for 
an  exorbitant  balance  in  his  favor.  He 
was  pertinacious,  but  his  demands  were 
evidently  so  unjust,  that  neither  his  ene- 
mies, disgusted  with  his  effrontery,  nor 
his  friends,  wearied  with  his  importunity, 
were  disposed  to  listen  further  to  his  ap- 
peals. 

Yet  Arnold  was  sinned  against.  Many 
officers  were  envious  of  his  deserved  rep- 
utation as  a  soldier.  He  had  been  made 
to  feel  the  shafts  of  their  envy  in  many 
ways.  The  very  men  who  had  conspired 
against  Washington,  in  1777  and  1778, 
were  most  prominent  in  opposition  to  Ar- 
nold ;  and  the  same  faction  in  Congress 
withheld  deserved  honors  from  him.  With 
contracted  vision  he  saw,  in  the  conduct 
of  these  individuals,  the  ingratitude  of  his 
country ;  and  the  resentment  which  he 
felt  toward  them  he  extended  to  the 
cause,  and  all  engaged  in  it.  This  feel- 
ing, and  the  hope  of  large  pecuniary  re- 
ward, by  which  he  might  relieve  himself 
of  heavy  and  increasing  embarrassments, 
seemed  to  have  extinguished  every  spark 
of  patriotism,  and  beckoned  him  to  the 
bad  pre-eminence  of  a  mercenary  traitor* 

Arnold, in  his  desperation, now  resorted 
to  the  expedient  of  appealing  for  a  loan 
of  money  to  the  French  envoy,  Monsieur 
de  la  Luzerne  (the  successor  of  M.  Ge- 
rard), with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  so- 
cial intimacy  in  Philadelphia.  The  gener- 
al spoke  of  his  disinterested  services,  his 
sacrifices,  his  wounds;  he  complained  of 
the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  the  injus- 

*  Lossing. 


tice  of  Congress,  and  the  persecuting  mal- 
ice of  his  enemies.  He  declared  that  his 
fortune  had  been  ruined  by  the  war,  and 
that,  unless  he  could  borrow  sufficient 
money  to  pay  his  debts,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  go  into  retirement,  and  quit  a 
profession  which  rewarded  him  only  with 
poverty.  He  finally  intimated  to  M.  de 
Luzerne  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest 
of  his  king  to  secure  the  attachment  of 
an  American  officer  so  high  in  rank,  and 
that  it  might  be  done  for  the  amount  of 
the  loan  asked  !* 

The  French  minister,  a  man  of  great 
honor  and  just  sentiments,  although  an 
admirer  of  Arnold's  talents,  could  not  ap- 
prove of  such  a  method  of  raising  money, 
and  in  his  reply  administered  a  mild  but 
firm  rebuke.  a  You  desire  of  me  a  ser- 
vice," he  said,  "  which  it  Avould  be  easy 
for  me  to  render,  but  which  would  de- 
grade us  both.  When  the  envoy  of  a  for- 
eign power  gives,  or,  if  you  will,  lends 
money,  it  is  ordinarily  to  corrupt  those 
who  receive  it,  and  to  make  them  the  crea- 
tures of  the  sovereign  whom  he  serves ; 
or  rather  he  corrupts  without  persuading; 
he  buys,  and  does  not  secure.  But  the 
firm  league  entered  into  between  the  king 
and  the  United  States  is  the  work  of  jus- 
tice and  of  the  wisest  policy.  It  has  for 
its  bases  a  reciprocal  interest  and  good 
will.  In  the  mission  with  which  I  am 
charged,  my  true  glory  consist  in  fulfil- 
ling it  without  intrigue  or  cabal,  without 
resorting  to  any  secret  practices,  and  by 
the  force  alone  of  the  conditions  of  the 
alliance." 

To  this  somewhat  formal  manifesto  of 

*  Sparks. 
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political  principle,  Monsieur  de  Luzerne 
freely  added  some  moral  advice.  Arnold, 
however,  "  wanted  money,  not  advice ;" 
and,  not  getting  it,  from  either  America 
or  France,  he  was  determined  upon  ob- 
taining it  from  Great  Britain.  He  now 
made  the  last  desperate  move,  and,  hav- 
ing lost  himself,  staked  his  country  upon 
the  issue.  He  renewed  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy,  which  had  been 
opened  with  intentional  vagueness,  that 
he  might  continue  or  terminate  it,  as  cir- 
cumstances should  prompt. 

The  command  of  West  Point,  which 
Arnold  secured,  as  we  have  seen,  gave 
him  the  means  he  sought  for  consumma- 
ting his  treason.  His  departure  from 
Philadelphia  was  not  regretted,  as  his  ar- 
bitrary temper,  his  pretentious  bearing, 
and  his  corrupt  conduct,  had  made  him 
so  much  detested  and  so  unpopular,  that 
he  hardly  dared  to  show  himself  in  the 
streets.  On  one  occasion  he  was  assault- 
ed by  the  populace ;  and,  having  com- 
plained to  Congress,  he  demanded  a  guard 
of  continental  troops  for  his  protection, 
saying,  a  This  request,  I  presume,  will  not 
be  denied  to  a  man  who  has  so  often 
fought  and  bled  in  the  defence  of  his 
country."  Congress,  however,  did  not  or- 
der the  guard,  but  referred  him  for  pro- 
tection to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arnold  found,  in  the  correspondence 
of  his  wife  with  Major  Andre,  a  conveni- 
ent means  of  opening  a  communication 
with  the  enemy.  His  advances  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  were  accordingly  made 
through  this  channel.  He  wrote  his  let- 
ters in  a  disguised  hand,  and  under  the 
assumed  name  of  "  Gustavus  ;"  while  his 
96 


correspondent,  Major  Andre,  took  that  of 
"John  Anderson."  To  avoid  detection,  the 
true  meaning  of  the  letters  was  disguised 
under  the  cover  of  a  commercial  corre- 
spondence, in  which  mercantile  phrases 
apparently  expressed  trading- purposes. 
Arnold  warily  avoided  committing  his 
own  name  to  paper ;  but  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, from  the  beginning,  discovered  that 
his  correspondent  was  an  American  officer 
of  influence,  and  was  soon  convinced  that 
"Gustavus"  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
Major-General  Benedict  Arnold. 

Adjutant-General  Major  John  Andre, 
the  British  agent  who  bore  so  important 
a  part  in  this  dark  transaction,  was  born 
in  London,  in  1751,  whither  his  parents, 
who  were  Swiss,  had  removed  from  Gene- 
va. Originally  intended  for  a  merchant, 
he  was  placed  in  early  youth  in  a  London 
countinghouse,and  before  he  had  reached 
his  eighteenth  year  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Honora  Sneyd.  She  returned  his  affec- 
tion ;  but  her  cautious  father,  seeing  but 
little  prospect  of  young  Andre's  advance- 
ment in  his  career,  refused  his  consent  to 
their  marriage.  The  lover  now  sought 
a  relief  for  his  disappointment  in  the  ex- 
citement of  a  military  life ;  while  his  "dear 
Honora"  consoled  herself  by  becoming  the 
second  wife  of  "  that  man  of  many  wives," 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,*  a  young  wid- 

*  Richaud  Lovkll  Edgeworth,  of  Edgeworthtown, 
Ireland,  was  born  at  Bath,  in  England,  in  1744.  Possessing 
a  large  fortune,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  agricultural 
improvements,  as  well  as  to  the  amelioration  of  the  exist- 
ing modes  of  education,  by  writing,  in  conjunction  with  his 
highly-gifted  daughter,  many  useful  works.  He  also  wrote 
his  own  "  Memoirs  ;"  and,  among  his  various  mechanical  in- 
ventions, was  a  telegraph.  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  marriid 
three  times.  His  first  wife  was  the  mother  of  Miss  Maria 
Edgeworth;  his  second  spouse  was  Miss  Sneyd,  Andre's 
"dear  Honora;"  and  his  third  was  Elizabeth  Sneyd,  whom 
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ower  of  only  twenty-six,  and  the  father  of 
the  celebrated  Miss  Edgeworth*  Andre 
continued  to  cherish  a  sentimental  affec- 
tion for  his  lost  beauty;  and  his  corre- 
spondence with  Anna  Seward,-]-  of  Litch- 
field, and  of  Johnsonian  celebrity,  who 
was  a  bosom  friend  of  Miss  Sneyd,  was 
filled  with  tender  allusions  to  "  Honora," 

he  married  "just  seven  months  and  twenty-five  days  after 
.the  death  of  Honora."  He  died  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-two years. 

*  Maria  Edgeworth,  the  celebrated  Irish  novelist, 
whose  works  have  had  great  influence  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education  and  of  social  morality,  was  born  in  Ox- 
fordshire, England,  in  1766.  She  commenced  her  career  as 
an  authoress  about  1800,  and  in  her  early  literary  efforts  she 
was  greatly  assisted  by  the  advice  of  her  father.  The  fa- 
mous "  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,"  the  joint  production  of  her- 
self and  her  father,  was  published  in  1801.  Her  "Castle 
Rackrent"  abounds  in  admirable  sketches  of  Irish  life  and 
manners.  Her  "  Belinda,"  a  novel  of  real  life  and  ordinary 
characters,  is  also  descriptive  of  some  of  the  striking  traits 
of  the  Irish  character.  In  1804,  she  published  her  "Popu- 
lar Tales  ;"  and  two  years  afterward,  "  Leonora,"  a  novel  in 
two  volumes.  In  1809,  she  issued  "Tales  of  Fashionable 
Life,"  of  a  more  powerful  and  varied  cast  than  any  of  her 
previous  productions.  Three  other  volumes  of  "  Fashion- 
able Tales"  appeared  in  1812,  and  fully  sustained  the  high 
reputation  which  she  had  now  attained.  In  1814,  her  novel 
of  "Patronage"  was  published.  For  many  years,  indeed, 
literary  composition  formed  the  chief  business  of  her  life. 
Originality  and  fertility  of  invention,  and  a  power  of  depict- 
ing Irish  manners  unequalled  among  modern  authors,  are 
her  chief  characteristics  as  a  novelist.  She  died  in  1 849,  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

t  Anna  Seward,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Seward, 
himself  a  poet,  and  the  author  of  an  edition  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  was  born  at  Eyam,  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
in  1747.  She  evinced  a  poetical  taste  in  early  life.  In  1782, 
she  published  her  poetical  romance  of  "Louisa;"  and  she 
subsequently  printed  a  collection  of  sonnets,  and  a  "Life 
of  Dr.  Darwin,"  in  which  she  asserted  her  claim  to  the  first 
fifty  lines  of  that  author's  "  Botanic  Garden."  She  died 
in  1809. 


as  w7ere  his  occasional  verses,  in  which  a 
ready  faculty  at  turning  a  rhyme  led  him 
to  indulge. 

Receiving  a  commission  of  lieutenant 
in  the  British  army,  his  first  service  was 
in  Canada,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
on  the  fall  of  St.  Johns,  in  1775,  and 
"  stripped  of  everything,"  as  he  wrote  to 
a  friend,  "  except  the  picture  of  Honora, 
which  I  concealed  in  my  mouth." 

Being  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  Andre  rejoined  the  army,  and  by 
merit  alone  (for  he  had  no  powerful  pa- 
tronage at  home  to  advance  his  interests) 
he  rapidly  rose  in  rank,  became  a  captain, 
and  was  appointed  by  Major-General  Sir 
Charles  Grey  (father  of  Lord  Grey,  the 
distinguished  statesman)  his  aid-de-camp. 
Andre  was  a  man  of  versatile  talent ;  he 
was  by  turns  soldier,  poet,  musician,  and 
painter,  and  his  qualifications  were  set  off 
with  the  advantage  of  a  handsome  person 
and  amiable  manners.  After  General  Grey 
returned  to  Europe,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
received  Andre  as  his  aid-de-camp,  artd 
was  so  impressed  with  his  abilities,  that, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  Rawdon,  he 
appointed  him  adjutant-general.  After 
some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  British 
prime  minister,  who  objected  to  Andre's 
youth,  he  was  finally  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major,  and  confirmed  in  his  office 
as  adjutant,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
nine. 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton,  although  he 
studiously  kept  up  his  communica- 
tions, through  Major  Andre,  with  his  un- 
declared correspondent,  whom  he  had  no 
doubt  was  General  Arnold,  was  not  impa- 
tient to  complete  his  bargain  until  the 
traitor  had  something  more  valuable  to 
offer  than  himself.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
until  Arnold  was  in  command  of  West 
Point,  that  Clinton  cared  to  bring  to  a 
final  issue  the  base  negotiation  which  had 
now  been  going  on  for  nearly  eighteen 
months. 

West  Point,  with  its  important  position, 
its  armament,  garrison,  and  stores,  was  an 
object  worth  purchasing ;  and  the  British 
commander  was  at  last  prepared  to  make 
his  bargain  with  the  military  Judas,  who 
was  eager  to  clutch  the  "  pieces  of  silver." 
Arnold,  in  his  letters,  had  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  have  a  personal  interview 
with  some  one  "  of  his  own  mensuration," 
as  he  said,  evidently  with  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  payment  of  his  price.  Sir 
Henry  had  thought  of  some  one  else  ;  but 
General  Arnold  having  insisted  on  Major 
Andre  being  sent,  that  young  officer  con- 
sented to  go.  The  great  difficulty  now 
was,  to  effect  an  interview  without  exci- 


ting suspicion.  Arnold's  fertility  of  craft 
was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

The  first  attempt,  nevertheless,  failed. 
Andre,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Beverly 
Bobinson,  now  as  a  confederate,  had  come 
to  Dobbs's  ferry,  in  order  to  meet  Arnold, 
as  he  had  appointed  ;  but  the  traitor  him- 
self, after  coming  down  the  river  in  his 
barge,  and  passing  the  night  at  Smith's 
house,  near  King's  ferry,  was,  upon  at- 
tempting next  morning  to  reach  the  ren- 
dezvous (being  unprovided  with  a  flag), 
fired  upon  by  the  British  gun-boats.  His 
barge  was  so  closely  pursued,  that  Arnold 
barely  escaped  losing  his  life  or  being  cap- 
tured ;  and,  after  another  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  obtain  an  interview,  he  returned 
to  the  Robinson  house,  and  Andre  and 
his  companion  to  New  York.  To  explain 
his  passage  down  the  Hudson,  which  be- 
came generally  known,  Arnold  took  care 
to  write  to  Washington,  stating  that  his 
object  had  been  to  establish  signals  and 
give  directions  about  the  guard-boats. 

As  Washington  was  about  proceeding 
to  Hartford,  to  hold  a  conference  with 
Count  de  Rochambeau  and  the  French 
officers  in  regard  to  a  proposed  campaign, 
and  would  cross  King's  ferry  on  his  route, 
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Arnold  was  careful  to  put  off'  any  inter- 
view until  the  commander-in-chief  was 
out  of  the  way.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  how- 
ever, disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  sev- 
eral previous  attempts,  sent  the  sloop-of- 
war  Vulture,  with  Colonel  Eobinson  on 
board,  to  anchor  up  the  river  near  Tel- 
ler's Point,  and  thus  be  at  hand  to  facili- 
tate a  meeting.  Robinson  immediately 
wrote  a  letter,  artfully  addressed  to  Gen- 
eral Putnam,  as  if  thinking  that  he  was 
in  command  at  the  Highlands,  and  asked 
for  a  personal  conference  on  private  busi- 
ness. This  letter  was  enclosed  in  anoth- 
er addressed  to  Arnold,  in  which  the  same 
favor  was  solicited  from  him  in  case  Put- 
nam should  be  absent.  This  artful  ruse  of 
the  two  addresses,  and  the  careful  word- 
ing of  the  letters,  removed  any  chance  of 
suspicion  in  case  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  others  than  Arnold. 

These  letters  were  delivered 
on  the  very  day  that  Washington 
had  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Hartford, 
and  Arnold  had  read  and  held  them  in 
his  pocket  at  the  time  he  was  convey- 
ing the  commander-in-chief  in  his  barge 
across  the  river  to  Verplanck's  Point. 
The  Vulture  was  lying  in  full  view ;  and 
while  Washington  was  looking  at  the  ves- 
sel, and  speaking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
Arnold  was  observed  to  manifest  some 
uneasiness,  although  its  cause  was  not  sus- 
pected. As  Count  de  Guichen's  squadron 
was  expected  daily  from  the  West  Indies, 
it  naturally  became  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. Lafayette,  merely  alluding  to  the 
free  communication  between  New  York 
and  West  Point,  and  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  intelligence,  startled  Arnold  with 


the  remark,  "  General,  since  you  have  a 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  you  must 
ascertain  as  soon  as  possible  what  has  be- 
come of  Guichen."  The  traitor,  evident- 
ly for  a  moment  thrown  off  his  guard,  ab- 
ruptly demanded  what  he  meant, but  soon 
recovered  his  self-control  and  dropped  the 
subject* 

While  Arnold  was  accompanying  the 
general-in-chief  to  Peekskill,  he  showed 
him  the  letters  written  by  Colonel  Rob- 
inson ;  and,  not  suspecting  their  real  pur- 
pose, Washington  recommended  Arnold 
not  to  hold  the  proposed  conference,  as 
Robinson's  object,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  reference  to  his  property,  was  one 
that  belonged  properly  to  the  civil  and 
not  to  the  military  jurisdiction. 

Little  did  the  commander-in-chief  sus- 
pect that  the  brave  officer  now  escorting 
him,  who  had  served  his  country  with  so 
much  zeal  and  gallantry,  and  who  at  that 
interview  handed  him  a  written  opinion 
concerning  the  "propriety  of  an  attack  on 
New  York,  based  upon  statements  which 
he  had  received  from  his  chief,  of  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  American  ar- 
my, was  about  to  betray  that  army  and 
his  country,  and  to  make  use  of  that  very 
statement  as  one  of  the  instruments  of 
his  treason.  The  very  paper  containing 
this  statement,  which  Washington  had 
sent  to  Arnold  (as  to  others  of  his  general 
officers),  was  one  of  those  afterward  taken 
from  Andre's  boot  !f 

Arnold  now  had  an  opportunity,  of 
which  he  gladly  availed  himself,  of  an 
open  communication  with  the  Vulture. 
A  personal  conference  with  Colonel  Rob- 

*  Sparks.  t  Lossing. 
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inson,  however,  after  Washington's  de- 
cided objection,  was  no  longer  thought 
of;  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in  com- 
municating with  him  by  letter.  Arnold 
accordingly  sent  openly  to  the  Vulture, 
by  an  officer  in  a  flag-boat,  a  sealed  pack- 
et which  contained  three  letters,  in  the 
outer  one  of  which  he  stated,  in  general 
terms,  that  he  had  consulted  with  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  disapproved  of 
Eobinson's  proposition.  The  second  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  of  September  he  would  send  a  per- 
son to  Dobbs's  ferry,  or  on  board  the  Vul- 
ture (which  was  requested  to  be  kept 
where  she  then  was),  who  would  be  fur- 
nished with  a  boat  and  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  whose  secrecy  and  honor  might  be 
depended  upon.  In  a  postscript  he  thus 
artfully  gave  the  appearance  of  public 
business  as  his  object,  and  information  of 
the  time  when  Washington  intended  to 
return :  "  I  expect  General  Washington 
to  lodge  here  on  Saturday  night  next, 
and  I  will  lay  before  him  any  matter  you 
may  wish  to  communicate."*  There  was 
also  enclosed  a  third  letter,  which  was  a 
copy  of  one  previously  sent  to  "John  An- 
derson" appointing  a  place  and  time  of 
meeting  Major  Andre  at  Dobbs's  ferry. 

On  the  morning  after  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton received  these  letters,  which  were  im- 
mediately despatched  to  him,  Andre  set 

off,  and  went  to  Dobbs's  ferry, 
Sept.  20.       '  .  .  ;.  Ji 

receiving  as  his  last  instructions 

from  the  British  commander,  not  to  go 
into  the  American  line,  not  to  disguise 
himself,  and  not  on  any  account  to  receive  pa- 
pers.    It  was  in  fact  supposed  that  Arnold 

*  Sparks. 


himself,  although  speaking  of  a  third  par- 
ty, intended  to  go  on  board  the  Vulture, 
and  there  settle  the  terms  of  his  bargain 
in  person. 

Andre,  arriving  at  a  late  hour  at  Dobbs's 
ferry,  where  it  was  originally  his  inten- 
tion to  have  requested  the  commander  to 
drop  down  with  his  vessel,  changed  his 
mind,  and  took  a  boat,  in  which  he  sailed 
up  the  river  and  boarded  the  Vulture  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Here  he 
remained  all  night,  anxiously  expecting 
every  moment  the  arrival  of  Arnold  ;  but, 
as  the  latter  did  not  come,  he  began  to 
fear  that  the  whole  project  would  fail. 
Thinking  that  Arnold,  possibly  unaware 
of  his  having  got  on  board  the  Vulture, 
might  be  expecting  him  at  Dobbs's  ferry, 
Andre  took  an  occasion  which  accident- 
ally offered  of  giving  him  information  of 
his  whereabouts.  A  flag  of  truce  having 
been  shown  at  Teller's  Point,  apparently 
inviting  a  communication  with  the  ship 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  a  flag-boat  was 
sent  off;  but  as  it  approached  the  land,  it 
was  fired  upon.  The  captain  now  sent  a 
second  boat  with  a  flag,  to  remonstrate ; 
and  Andre  (in  order  that  Arnold  might 
infer  that  he  was  on  board  the  Vulture) 
penned  the  letter  of  remonstrance,  though 
it  was  dictated  and  signed  by  Captain 
Sutherland. 

Colonel  Livingston,  in  command  of  the 
American  post  at  Verplanck's  Point,  re- 
ceived the  letter,  and  handed  it 
to  General  Arnold,  who  had  ar- 
rived there  just  as  the  Vulture's  boat  was 
returning.  The  latter  recognised  Andre's 
handwriting  at  once,  and,  making  the  in- 
ference intended  by  the  writer,  prepared 
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to  send  to  the  Vulture  on  the  coming 
night. 

Arnold  had  succeeded  in  securing  the 
services  of  a  Mr.  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  a 
gentleman  of  reputable  standing,  and  one 
who,  by  various  patriotic  acts,  had  given 
proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  republican 
cause.  His  residence,  the  -  White  house," 
as  it  was  called,  was  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson,  in  Haverstraw  bay, 
about  two  miles  below  Stony  Point,  and 
was  conveniently  placed  for  Arnold's  pro- 
posed interview  with  Andre. 

Smith  had  consented  to  board  the  Vul- 
ture in  the  night,  and  bring  on  shore  the 
person  whom  he  would  find  there,  and 
moreover  to  allow  his  house  (for  which 
purpose  he  had  removed  his  family  to 
Fishkill)  to  be  used  as  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. Provided  by  Arnold  with  an  or- 
der upon  Major  Kierse,  the  quartermaster 
at  Stony  Point,  for  a  boat,  the  usual  pass 
for  a  flag  of  truce,  and  letters  for  the  Vul- 
ture, Smith  was  to  have  executed  his  com- 
mission on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember. Various  difficulties,  however, 
were  in  the  way.  The  boat  could  not  be 
readily  obtained ;  and  a  tenant  of  Smith, 
one  Samuel  Colquhoun,  who  had  been 
urged  to  go  with  him,  refused  on  account 
of  his  dread  of  the  sruard-boats.  The  affair 
was  accordingly  postponed. 

The  next  morning,  Arnold  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Hudson  to  Ver- 
planck's  Point,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  had  read  the  remonstrance  of  Captain 
Sutherland  of  the  Vulture,and  recognised 
the  handwriting  of  Andre.  He  now  de- 
termined to  secure  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose  by  his  own  personal  efforts. 


Crossing  over  to  Stony  Point,  and  finding 
no  boat  there,  he  sent  an  officer  in  his 
barge  to  obtain  one  at  "  Continental  vil- 
lage." Leaving  orders  with  Major  Kierse 
to  have  it  brought  down  to  Haverstraw 
creek,  Arnold  in  the  meanwhile  proceed- 
ed to  Smith's  house. 

The  American  guard-boats  had  been 
ordered  not  to  interfere  with  Smith,  as  he 
was  employed  by  the  general  to  obtain 
important  intelligence,  and  the  watch- 
word "  Congress"  was  agreed  upon  to  se- 
cure the  recognition  of  his  boat.  The  only 
difficulty  now  was  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  boatman.  Samuel  Colquhoun  still 
refused  to  go,  as  did  likewise  his  brother. 
Smith's  appeals  were  all  in  vain;  and  even 
Arnold  could  not  succeed  in  overcoming 
their  scruples  until  he  threatened,  if  they 
persisted  in  their  obstinacy,  and  refused 
to  give  their  assistance  when  required  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  to  arrest  them  as  dis- 
affected persons  !  They  now  no  longer  re- 
sisted, and  were  further  encouraged  in 
their  obedience  to  Arnold's  peremptory 
orders  by  the  promise  of  fifty  pounds  of 
flour  to  each* 

"  It  was  half-past  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
night,"  says  Sparks,  of  whose  careful  col- 
lation of  the  incidents  we  have  freely 
availed  ourselves,  a  when  Smith  and  his 
two  boatmen  arrived  at  the  landing,  near 
the  mouth  of  Haverstraw  creek,  to  which 
place  Major  Kierse  had  sent  the  boat. 
They  muffled  the  oars  by  General  Ar- 
nold's directions.  The  night  was  tran- 
quil and  serene,  the  stars  shone  brightly, 
the  water  was  unruffled  except  by  the 
gentle  current,  which  was  hardly  percep- 

*  It  was  never  given. 
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tible  in  that  wide  part  of  the  river,  and 
the  boat  glided  along  silently,  without 
being  discovered  or  meeting  with  any 
hinderance,  till  they  were  hailed  by  a 
hoarse  seaman's  voice  from  the  Vulture, 
inquiring  who  they  were,  and  whither 
bound.  Smith  answered  that  they  were 
from  King's  ferry,  and  on  their  way  to 
Dobbs's  ferry. 

"The  boat  was  immediately  ordered 
alongside ;  and  a  torrent  of  uncourtly 
epithets,  peculiar  to  the  sailor's  vocabula- 
ry, was  poured  out  upon  them  for  presu- 
ming to  approach  one  of  his  majesty's 
ships  under  the  cover  of  darkness." 

Smith  in  the  meantime  clambered  up 
the  sloop's  side,  and  a  boy  came  up  from 
below,  where  the  noise  had  been  heard, 
with  orders  that  he  should  be  shown  into 
the  cabin.  Smith,  upon  entering,  imme- 
diately recognised  Colonel  Beverly  Rob- 
inson, whom  he  had  known  before,  and 
gave  him  Arnold's  letter. 

Smith  was  under  the  impression  that 
Robinson  was  the  person  whom  he  was 
to  bring  ashore ;  and  accordingly,  when 
Major  Andre,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  John 
Anderson,was  presented, Colonel  Robinson 
gave  as  his  reason  for  not  going  himself 
that  he  was  in  ill  health,  but  stated  that 
his  friend  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Andre,  it  would  seem,  had  insisted  upon 
going,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
Arnold,  although  Robinson  strenuously 
objected  to  his  trusting  himself  to  a  man 
who  was  so  unprincipled  as  to  betray  his 
country.  So  eager,  however,  was  Andre 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  that  he  seemed 
to  be  entirely  unconscious  of  all  danger 
attending  its  accomplishment. 


Andre  was  so  completely  wrapped  in 
a  blue  overcoat,  that  his  uniform  could 
not  be  seen  ;  and  Smith  always  declared 
that  he  had  no  idea  at  that  time  that  he 
was  any  one  else  than  "  Mr.  John  Ander- 
son," a  plain  citizen,  who  was  acting  in 
behalf  of  Robinson.  Smith  and  Andre 
now  descended  into  the  boat  alongside, 
where  the  boatmen  had  remained,  and 
were  rowed  in  silence  to  the  shore.  Here 
they  landed,  about  midnight,  at  the  base 
of  a  mountain  called  Long  Clove,  six  miles 
below  Stony  Point. 

Arnold  had  come  down  on  horseback 
from  Smith's  house,  accompanied  by  a 
servant,  and  stood  hidden  in  a  thicket 
near  the  landing,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  boat.  As  soon  as  Smith  had  stepped 
ashore,  he  groped  his  way  up  the  bank 
in  search  of  Arnold,  and,  having  discov- 
ered him,  came  back  to  guide  Andre  to 
the  place,  where,  being  requested  to  do 
so,  he  left  them. 

The  boatmen,  wearied  and  unsuspicious, 
soon  fell  asleep ;  but  Smith,  anxiously  in- 
quisitive, and  disappointed  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  inter- 
view, passed  the  tedious  midnight  hour 
in  wakeful  impatience.  His  powers  of 
endurance  finally  gave  out ;  so  he  made 
his  way  through  the  bushes  to  the  busy 
plotters,  and,  reminding  them  that  the 
night  was  nearly  past,  declared  that  the 
boat  could  not  be  kept  much  longer.  Ar- 
nold, finding  that  his  work  was  not  yet 
done,  told  Smith  that  he  need  remain  no 
longer.  The  latter  accordingly  aroused 
the  boatmen,  and  proceeded  up  the  river 
with  the  boat;  while  Arnold,  accompanied 
by  Andre  —  who  mounted  the  servant's 
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horse — rode  to  Smith's  house,  three  or 
four  miles  distant.  It  was  not  until,  in 
the  course  of  their  ride  through  Haver- 
straw  village,  on  being  challenged  in  the 
dark  by  a  sentinel,  that  Andre  was  con- 


scious of  his  being  within  the  American 
lines.  For  a  moment,  the  peril  of  his  po- 
sition startled  him ;  but,  nerving  himself, 
he  rode  on  by  the  side  of  his  desperate 
associate. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII. 

A  Sudden  Cannonade. — Alarm  of  the  Conspirators. — Anxious  Watching. — Small  Gun. — Momentous  Effect. — Negotia- 
tions continued  between  Arnold  and  Andre\ — Settlement  of  the  Price  of  Treason. — Completion  of  the  Bargain. — All 
ready. — Departure  of  Andre. — No  Boat. — Journey  by  Land. — His  Adventures. — The  Challenge. — An  Inquisitive 
Captain. — Fear  of  the  Cow-Boys. — Two  in  a  Bed. — Return  of  Cheerfulness. — A  Good  Housewife. — Change  of  Route. 
— A  Sudden  Surprise. — Fallen  among  Enemies. — The  Search. — "  My  God,  a  Spy  I" — The  Captors. — "  Not  Ten  Thou- 
sand Guineas!" — Despair  of  Andr6. — Blunder  of  Jameson. — Arnold  on  his  Guard. 
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It  was  just  at  daybreak  when 
Arnold  and  Andre  pulled  up  their 
horses  at  Smith's  house ;  and  they  had 
hardly  dismounted,  when  a  severe  can- 
nonade broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
early  morning.  Engaged  in  a  dark  and 
dangerous  business,  the  two  conspirators 
were  intensely  alive  to  the  least  alarm ; 
and,  on  discovering  that  the  firing  was 
against  the  sloop-of-war  Vulture,  their 
anxieties  became  fearfully  excited.  An- 
dre, from  the  window  of  the  house,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  river,  watched 
each  new  development  of  the  scene  with 
breathless  interest.  He  continued  to  look 
on  in  silence,  and  with  an  evident  expres- 
sion of  anxiety,  which  did  not  leave  him 
until  he  saw  that  the  ship,  by  moving  far- 
ther down  the  river, was  beyond  the  reach 
of  cannon-shot. 

Colonel  Livingston,  the  commander  at 
Verplanck's  Point,  had  discovered  on  the 
previous  day  that  the  Vulture  was  so  close 


to  Teller's  Point  that  she  might  be  reached 
by  cannon-shot  from  the  shore,  and  had 
accordingly  sent  down  a  four-pounder  to 
the  river-bank  for  that  purpose.  He  had 
asked  General  Arnold  for  heavier  guns, 
but  was  put  off  by  some  frivolous  excuse, 
and  was  obliged  to  do  his  best  with  what 
he  had.  Colonel  Lamb  had  sent  Livings- 
ton some  ammunition  for  the  occasion, 
but  could  not  forbear  saying,  as  he  grudg- 
ingly supplied  it,  "  Firing  at  a  ship  with 
a  four-pounder  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  waste 
of  powder."  Livingston's  small  gun,  how- 
ever, had  a  momentous  effect;  and  the 
Vulture,  as  we  have  seen,  was  forced  to 
weigh  her  anchor  and  move  down  the 
river. 

The  firing  having  ceased,  Andre  recov- 
ered his  usual  gay  spirits  ;  and,  after  par- 
taking of  breakfast,  he  and  Arnold  were 
again  left  alone  by  Smith,  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  project  of  treason.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Arnold  first  insisted  upon  set- 
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tling  the  price ;  when  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  receive  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
money,  and  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
in  the  British  army.  Andre  was  now  sup- 
plied with  accurate  plans  of  West  Point, 
and  exact  reports  of  its  strength  in  guns 
and  men.  Through  the  sound  judgment 
and  forethought  of  Washington,  and  the 
skill  of  French  engineers,  this  post  had 
been  very  strongly  fortified,  and  present- 
ed a  most  formidable  barrier  to  British 
incursions  northward  from  New  York.  A 
strong  garrison  was  placed  in  each  of  the 
forts,  under  the  command  of  General  Rob- 
ert Howe.  Immense  stores  and  muni- 
tions of  war  had  also  been  collected  there. 
In  the  vaults  of  one  of  the  forts,  besides 
the  ammunition  for  its  own  defence,  the 
stock  of  powder  for  the  whole  army  was 
lodged. 

After  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Ar- 
nold for  his  misdeeds  at  Philadelphia,  his 
pride  would  not  allow  him  to  enter  the 
British  army  as  a  deserter,  and  he  there- 
fore resolved  to  rejoin  that  of  Washing- 
ton ;  pretend  a  forgetfulness  of  what  he 
deemed  the  injustice  of  Congress ;  obtain, 
if  possible,  the  command  of  the  most  im- 
portant post  held  by  the  Americans,  and 
then  betray  it,  with  its  arms,  and,  garri- 
sons, and  stores,  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy. In  this  manner,  he  would  gratify 
his  thirst  for  revenge,  and  obtain  a  large 
personal  reward  for  his  treason.  His  suc- 
cess in  securing  the  desired  appointment 
we  have  already  related ;  and  now,  in  the 
absence  of  the  ever-vigilant  chief  upon 
his  conference  with  Count  de  Rochambeau 
at  Hartford,  the  arch-traitor  proposed  to 
carry  his  perfidious  scheme  into  immedi- 
97 
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ate  execution.  He  promised  so  to  dispose 
the  garrison  as  to  weaken  the  post  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
troops,  and  gave  Andre  a  paper  in  which 
the  proposed  disposition  was  accurately 
described.  Washington  had  intended  to 
leave  West  Point  for  Hartford  on  the  17th 
of  September,  but  he  was  detained,  and 
did  not  set  out  until  the  20th.  As  he 
was  expected  to  return  from  the  latter 
place  and  be  at  Arnold's  headquarters  on 
the  25th,  Andre  also  conceived  the  bold 
project  of  capturing  the  American  chief 
and  his  suite  on  that  day. 

Before  noon,  the  whole  business  was 
arranged  between  the  conspirators.  The 
time  was  now  appointed  for  the 
delivery  of  the  fortress ;  and  as 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  his  troops  already 
embarked,  under  the  feint  of  despatching 
them  to  the  Chesapeake,  he  only  awaited 
the  return  of  Andre,  to  sail  up  the  Hud- 
son, and  by  the  easy  capture  of  WestPoint 
to  consummate  the  deed  which  had  been 
planned  by  the  artful  Arnold. 

The  great  point  now  was,  for  Andre  to 
return  to  New  York.  He  insisted  that 
he  should  be  put  on  board  the  Vulture, 
to  which  Arnold  agreed ;  but  the  latter 
evidently  entertained  some  doubt  of  its 
feasibility,  for,  on  quitting  Smith's  house 
(about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning),  he 
wrote  three  passports,  two  of  which  were 
intended  for  a  land-route.  The  passports 
were  given  to  Smith,  drawn  as  follows : 

1.  "Joshua  Smith  has  permission  to 
pass  with  a  boat  and  three  hands,  and  a 
flag,  to  Dobbs's  ferry,  on  public  business, 
and  to  return  immediately." 

2.  "Joshua  Smith  has  permission  to 
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pass  the  guards  to  the  White  Plains  and 
to  return,  he  being  on  public  business  by 
my  direction." 

3.  "  Permit  Mr.  John  Anderson  to  pass 
the  guards  to  the  "White  Plains,  or  below 
if  he  chooses ;  he  being  on  public  business 
by  my  direction." 

Before  taking  leave  of  his  confederate, 
Arnold  strove  to  persuade  Smith  to  put 
Andre  on  board  the  Vulture.  His  efforts 
were,  however,  in  vain  ;  and,  although  he 
su^o-ested  a  land-route  as  the  most  safe 
and  convenient,  he  left  Andre*  with  the 
impression  that  he  was  to  be  placed  on 
board  the  sloop.  "Arnold  quitted  me," 
said  the  major,  "  having  himself  made  me 
put  the  papers  I  bore  between  my  stock- 
ings and  feet.  Whilst  he  did  it,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  in  case  of  any  accident  be- 
falling me,  that  they  should  be  destroyed  ; 
which  I  said  would  of  course  be  the  case, 
as  when  I  went  into  the  boat  I  should 
have  them  tied  about  with  a  string  and 
a  stone.  Before  we  parted,  some  mention 
had  been  made  of  my  crossing  the  river 
and  going  another  route  ;  but  I  objected 
much  against  it,  and  thought  it  was  set- 
tled that  in  the  way  I  came  I  was  to  re- 
turn." 

AndrC*,  however,  could  not  persuade 
Smith  to  take  him  to  the  ship,  the  latter 
subsequently  alleging,  as  his  reason  for 
the  refusal,  that  he  had  a  fit  of  the  ague, 
and  his  health  would  not  allow  of  his  ex- 
posure in  a  boat.  But  it  was,  no  doubt, 
his  fear  of  the  danger  to  his  life,  in  case 
the  Vulture  ( which  had  resumed  her  for- 
mer berth  in  the  river)  should  be  fired 
upon  from  Teller's  Point,  that  deterred 
him  from  making  the  attempt  to  board 


her.  Andre*  had  now  no  alternative  but 
to  proceed  by  land.  Smith  promised  to 
accompany  him  until  they  should  get  be- 
yond the  American  posts. 

At  a  little  before  sunset  the  two  set 
out,  attended  by  a  negro-servant.  Andre 
had  taken  off  his  military  coat,  and  put 
on  a  citizen's,  one  belonging  to  Smith, 
over  which,  as  before,  he  wore  his  dark- 
blue  overcoat,  with  a  wide  cape,  buttoned 
close  to  the  neck.  The  young  British 
emissary  was  in  no  cheerful  mood,  as  the 
fact  of  his  being  in  disguise  within  the 
enemy's  lines  gave  rise  to  reflections  that 
were  by  no  means  consolatory  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  brave  and  frank  soldier.  While 
his  companion  stopped  to  pass  a  word  of 
greeting  with  a  neighbor  on  the  road,  or 
to  join  some  acquaintances  at  the  tavern 
over  a  bowl  of  punch,  Andre  would  walk 
his  horse  ahead,  and,  when  overtaken  by 
Smith,  would  barely  open  his  lips  to  talk. 

On  crossing  King's  ferry,  and  passing 
at  dusk  through  the  works  at  Verplanck's 
Point,  Smith  called  at  Colonel  Livino-s- 
ton's  tent,  and  was  invited  to  supper,  but 
Andre  and  the  servant  rode  on.  Smith, 
however,  declined  the  invitation  which 
he  received,  and  soon  overtook  his  com- 
panion. 

They  proceeded  on  their  route  with- 
out interruption,  until  they  were  chal- 
lenged, between  eight  and  nine  o'clock, 
by  the  sentinel  of  a  patrol-guard,  near 
Crowpond,  about  eight  miles  from  Ver- 
planck's Point.  They  were  ordered  to 
stop,  when  Smith  dismounted,  and,  giv- 
ing the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  his  negro- 
servant,  walked  forward  and  asked  who 
commanded  the  patrol.    At  this  moment 
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Captain  Boyd  presented  himself,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  the  commander. 

The  captain  was  particularly  inquisi- 
tive, but  Smith  answered  all  his  questions 
readily,  and,  saying  that  he  had  a  pass 
from  General  Arnold  requested  permis- 
sion to  proceed  at  once.  Boyd,  however, 
wTas  not  satisfied  until  he  had  conducted 
the  travellers  to  a  house  near  by,  where 
(as  it  was  dark)  he  could  procure  a  light 
to  examine  them  and  their  passport  more 
minutely.  Arnold's  sign-manual  satisfied 
the  captain  that  all  was  right,  but  he  still 
seemed  very  curious  to  know  something 
about  the  mysterious  business  they  were 
upon.  Smith,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Anderson,  respond- 
ed to  the  questions  as  best  he  could,  and 
told  his  inquisitor  generally  that  their  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  that 
the  general  had  sent  them  to  White  Plains 
to  meet  a  person  for  that  purpose. 

Boyd  now  seemed  only  anxious  for 
their  safety,  and  earnestly  warned  them 
against  the  danger  of  travelling  any  far- 
ther that  night,  as  the  Cow-boys  were  out, 
and  had  advanced  far  up  the  country  * 
Smith's  courage  was  not  proof  against  the 
chance  of  a  collision  with  these  merciless 
marauders,  and  he  at  once  fell  in  with 
Boyd's  proposition  to  postpone  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  journey  until  the  next 
morning.  Andre,  however,  was  not  so  ea- 
sily persuaded,  and  would  have  gone  on 
at  all  events  had  he  not  found  it  impos- 

*  The  Cow-boys  were  desperate  freebooters  who  infested 
the  "Neutral  Ground"  of  Westchester  county,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  plundering  cattle,  which  they  drove  into  New  York. 
The  Cow-hoys  were  tories  ;  while  the  Skinners,  whose  occu- 
pation was  the  same,  and  their  character  no  better,  generally 
lived  within  the  American  lines,  and  professed  themselves 
friendly  to  the  patriot  cause. 


sible  to  move  his  companion,  who  was  un- 
alterably fixed  in  his  resolve  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  night's  rencontre  with  the 
Coiv-boys.  The  travellers  accordingly,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Captain  Boyd,  re- 
traced their  route  a  short  distance,  until 
they  reached  the  cottage  of  one  Andreas 
Miller,  where  they  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, but  so  humbly  entertained,  that 
Andre  and  Smith  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  same  bed. 

After  passing  a  wakeful  night  within 
the  very  embraces  of  his  enemy,  the  Brit- 
ish major  was  up  betimes  in  the  morning, 
in  great  eagerness  to  start.  At  the  first 
dawn  of  light,  he  roused  the  negro,  and 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  got  ready.  After 
thanking  their  host,  who  refused  all  com- 
pensation, they  were  soon  in  their  sad- 
dles, and  riding  at  good  speed  along  the 
road  to  Pine's  bridge. 

When  Andre  had  got  fairly  beyond  the 
beat  of  the  patrol,  he  for  the  first  time 
on  the  journey  showed  his  natural  cheer- 
fulness, and  began  to  chat  in  the  liveliest 
manner,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Smith,  to 
whom  he  had  hitherto  appeared  a  remark- 
ably gloomy  and  taciturn  companion. 

Having  arrived  within  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  Pine's  bridge,  on  the  Croton  river, 
they  stopped  to  breakfast  at  a  Dutch  farm- 
house by  the  roadside.  The  good  house- 
wife had  lately  suffered  from  an  inroad 
of  the  Cow-boys,  who  had  plundered  her 
larder  and  depopulated  her  pastures,  but 
was  able  to  serve  her  guests  with  some 
hasty-pudding  and  milk.  After  refresh- 
ing themselves,Smith  divided  with  Andre 
the  small  sum  of  money  he  had  in  conti- 
nental bills,  and  took  leave.     The  former 
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rode  rapidly  back  on  his  way  to  Fishkill, 
where  his  family  had  been  removed,  and 
stopped  to  dine  as  he  passed  with  General 
Arnold,  at  the  Robinson  honse,  to  whom 
he  reported  the  results  of  his  journey. 

Having  crossed  Pine's  bridge,  Andre 
called  to  mind  a  remark  of  Captain  Boyd, 
who,  in  order  to  put  the  travellers  on  their 
guard  against  danger,  had  said  that  the 
Cow-boys  (in  the  interest  of  "the  lower" 
party,  or  British)  had  been  far  up  on  the 
Tarrytown  road.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  take  this  instead  of  the  White-Plains 
route,  believing  that,  if  more  dangerous 
to  an  American,  it  would  probably  prove 
safer  to  an  Englishman.  Accordingly,  ta- 
king the  Tarrytown  road,  Andre  pursued 
it  without  interruption  until  he  reached 
a  part  where  it  crosses  a  brook 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  village, 
and  about  a  dozen  miles  north  of  Kings- 
bridge. 

Here  the  young  officer  was  riding  along 
in  a  cheerful  mood,  and  indulging  the 
most  pleasant  anticipations  of  complete 
success  in  his  scheme,  when  three  armed 
men  suddenly  sprang  out  of  the  bushes 
by  the  roadside ;  and  the  foremost  man, 
putting  his  firelock  to  the  breast  of  An- 
dre, and  ordering  him  to  stand,  asked 
which  way  he  was  going.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  Andre,  "I  hope  you  belong  to  our 
party." — a  What  party  ?"  asked  the  man. 
" The  lower  party"  was  the  immediate  an- 
swer ;  for  Andre,  observing  that  his  inter- 
rogator had  on  a  British  refugee  uniform, 
believed  that  he  was  among  his  friends. 
The  men  then  declared  that  they  also  be- 
longed to  the  lower  party  ;  when  Andre 
said,  "  I  am  a,  British  officer,  out  of  the 


county  on  particular  business,  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  detain  me  a  moment ;"  and, 
to  show  that  he  was  of  the  importance 
which  he  professed  to  be,  he  took  out  his 
watch,  which,  being  gold,  was  in  those 
days  considered  an  evidence  of  superior 
position* 

Andre  was  now  ordered  to  dismount, 
when  he  discovered  that  he  had  fallen, 
not  among  friends,  as  he  had  supposed, 
but  among  his  enemies.  "My  God,  I  must 
do  anything  to  get  along !"  exclaimed  the 
captive,  with  a  forced  laugh,  as  he  sought 
to  explain  away  what  he  had  previously 
said,  and  thereupon  pulled  out  General 
Arnold's  pass :  "  Permit  Mr.  John  Ander- 
son to  pass  the  guards  to  the  White  Plains, 
or  below,  if  he  chooses ;  he  being  on  pub- 
lic business  by  my  direction." 

Andre  was,  however,  compelled  to  dis- 
mount ;  and,  as  he  found  that  his  captors 
were  disposed  to  cling  to  him,  he  said  : 
"  Gentlemen,  you  had  best  let  me  go,  or 
you  will  bring  yourselves  into  trouble  ; 
for  your  stopping  me  will  detain  the  gen- 
eral's business"  —  and  explained  that  he 
was  going  to  Dobbs's  ferry,  to  meet  a  per- 
son there,  and  get  intelligence  for  General 
Arnold.  He  was  told  that  he  must  not 
be  offended,  as  nothing  would  be  taken 
from  him ;  and  that,  as  many  bad  people 
were  going  along  the  road,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  him. 

They  then  took  him  into  the  bushes, 
and  ordered  him  to  pull  off  his  clothes, 
which  he  did  without  hesitation,  but  no 
papers  were  found.  "His  boots  must  come 
off  tool"  said  one;  but  Andre,  changing 
color,  objected,  saying  that  they  came  off 

*  Irving. 
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with  difficulty,  and  begged  that  he  might 

be  spared  the  trouble  and  delay.     They, 

however,  persisted.    One  boot  was  pulled 

off,  and  nothing  found  —  then  the  other; 

when,  some  papers  being  felt  in  the  bot^ 

torn  of  his  stocking,  he  was  ordered  to 

pull  off  that,  and  three  papers  were  found 

in  it.     "  My  God,  he  is  a  spy  !"  was  the 

exclamation  of  one  of  the  party,  as  he 

cast  his  eyes  hurriedly  over  the  papers. 

This  one  was  John  Paulding,  and  his 

companions   were    David   Williams   and 

Isaac  Van  Wart,  three  countrymen  of 

Westchester  county.     They  belonged  to 

a  party  of  seven  persons,  who  had  agreed 

„    to  set  out  on  that  morning,  in 
Sept.  23.  . 

order  to  intercept  any  suspicious 

travellers,  or  droves  of  cattle,  with  the 
view  of  benefitting  by  a  law  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  of  a  military  custom, 
which  entitled  American  captors  to  the 
possession  of  all  property  seized  in  that 
way.  Four  of  the  seven  had  stationed 
themselves  on  a  hill,  which  commanded 
a  long  view  of  the  road  ;  while  the  other 
three  had  taken  their  position  under  the 
shelter  of  some  bushes  by  the  roadside, 
where  two  were  playing  a  game  of  cards, 
and  the  third  was  standing  guard,  on  the 
lookout  for  travellers,  when  the  British 
emissary  passed  by. 

When  he  found,  by  the  exclamation  of 
Paulding,  that  his  true  character  was  dis- 
covered, Andre  was  ready  to  purchase  his 
escape  at  any  price.  Williams  asked  him 
what  he  would  give  to  be  let  go.  "Any 
sum  of  money,"  was  his  answer.  Would 
he  give  his  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  watch, 
and  one  hundred  guineas?  "Yes,  all!" 
Would  he  give  more  ?     "  Yes,  any  quan- 


tity of  dry-goods,  or  any  sum  of  money, 
and  bring  it  or  send  it  to  any  spot  which 
you  may  select." — "No!  if  you  would  give 
us  ten  thousand  guineas,  you  should  not  stir  one 
step  !"  resolutely  interposed  Paulding. 

Andre  now  gave  up  all  hope,  and,  beg- 
ging that  he  might  be  asked  no  more 
questions,  mounted  his  horse,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  away  a  prisoner  by  his 
captors,  one  of  whom  walked  in  front, 
with  his  hand  occasionally  on  the  bridle, 
and  the  others  on  either  side.  About  noon 
they  stopped  at  a  farmhouse,  where  the 
family  were  at  dinner.  The  good  house- 
wife, struck  with  the  sorrowful  air  of  the 
"  poor  gentleman,"  pressed  him  kindly  to 
take  something  to  eat.  As  he  refused, say- 
ing that  he  had  no  appetite,  she,  "  glan- 
cing at  his  gold-laced  crimson  coat,"  apol- 
ogized for  her  humble  fare.  "  Oh,  mad- 
am," said  Andre,  in  reply,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head,  "  it  is  all  very  good  ;  but,  in- 
deed, I  can  not  eat."* 

The  nearest  military  post  belonging  to 
the  Americans  being  at  North  Castle,  the 
prisoner  was  taken  there,  and,  together 
with  the  papers  found  upon  his  person, 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  command- 
ant, Colonel  Jameson.  The  documents, 
which  were  in  the  handwriting  of  General 
Arnold,  without  any  attempt  at  disguise, 
Jameson  despatched  to  Washington  ;  but 
Andre  he  sent  under  a  guard, commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Allen,  to  Arnold  himself, 
together  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  prisoner  was  a  certain  John  An- 
derson, who  had  been  captured  on  his  way 
to  New  York.  "  He  had  a  passport,"  add- 
ed Jameson,  "  signed  in  your  name  ;  and 

*  Irving. 
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a  parcel  of  papers  taken  from  under  his 
stockings,  which  I  think  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous tendency,"  and  which  the  writer 
took  care  to  inform  Arnold  had  been  de- 
spatched to  Washington.     The  conduct 


of  Jameson  was  most  absurdly  irrational, 
granting,  as  every  one  does,  that  he  was 
innocent  of  having  designedly  put  Arnold 
upon  his  guard  against  the  effects  of  his 
treason,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  escape. 


CHAPTER   LXXXIX. 

The  Astonished  Tallraadge. — A  Diabolical  Treason. — The  Prisoner  brought  back. — The  "Innocent"  Arnold. — Letter  of 
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When  Major  Tallmadge,  who  was 
Colonel  Jameson's  second  in  com- 
mand, returned  in  the  evening  to  the  post 
at  North  Castle,  whence  he  had  been  ab- 
sent during  the  day  on  duty,  and 
heard  of  the  capture  of  "John  An- 
derson," and  of  the  disposition  which  had 
been  made  of  him,he  was  greatly  astound- 
ed at  the  conduct  of  his  superior.  Tall- 
madge had  very  little  doubt,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  story,  that  a  diabolical  treason 
had  been  detected,  and  that  General  Ar- 
nold was  the  chief  traitor.  He  frankly 
expressed  his  opinion  to  that  effect  to 
Jameson,  and,  urging  him  to  take  ener- 
getic measures  accordingly,  declared  that 
he  was  ready  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity of  such  action. 

Jameson  at  first  seemed  to  waver,  but 
finally,  refusing  to  entertain  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  guilt  of  his  commanding  gen- 
eral, would  do  nothing  which  might  indi- 
cate it.     He  nevertheless  reluctantly  con- 


sented to  send  for  the  prisoner ;  not,  how- 
ever, to  keep  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
Arnold,  but  to  prevent  his  being  retaken 
by  the  enemy,  of  which  there  was  some 
danger,  as  a  party  of  them  were  known 
to  be  in  the  country  a  above."  Jameson 
accordingly  despatched  a  messenger  to 
overtake  Allen  in  all  haste,  with  a  note, 
in  which  that  officer  was  requested  to 
bring  back  his  prisoner,  with  the  guard, 
and  send  on  a  courier  with  the  letter  to  Arnold's 
headquarters. 

As  soon  as  Major  Andre  was  brought 
back,  Tallmadge  was  persuaded  that  he 
was  an  officer,  from  the  manner  in  which, 
in  striding  back  and  forth  in  the  room, 
he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  from  his 
general  military  bearing.  Jameson,  too, 
soon  became  of  this  opinion,  but  he  still 
obstinately  persisted  in  believing  Arnold 
innocent.  As  North  (or  Lower)  Salem, 
about  nine  miles  above  North  Castle,  was 
farther  within  the  American  lines,  it  was 
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determined,  for  security's  sake,  to  send 
the  prisoner  to  that  place. 

Major  Tallmadge  commanded  the  es- 
cort, and  conveyed  Andre  to  North  Sa- 
lem, where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  finding 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  being 
sent  to  Arnold,  and  conscious  that  the 
papers  found  upon  his  person  had  been 
transmitted  to  Washington,  by  which  all 
wrould  soon  be  revealed,  the  captive  wrote 
this  letter:  — 

"Salem,  24  September,  1780. 

"Sir:  What  I  have  as  yet  said  con- 
cerning myself  was  in  the  justifiable  at- 
tempt to  be  extricated ;  I  am  too  little 
accustomed  to  duplicity  to  have  succeed- 
ed. 

"I  beg  your  excellency  will  be  per- 
suaded that  no  alteration  in  the  temper 
of  my  mind,  or  apprehension  for  my  safe- 
ty, induces  me  to  take  the  step  of  addres- 
sing you ;  but  that  it  is  to  rescue  myself 
from  an  imputation  of  having  assumed  a 
mean  character  for  treacherous  purposes 
or  self-interest;  a  conduct  incompatible 
with  the  principles  that  actuate  me,  as 
well  as  with  my  condition  in  life. 

"  It  is  to  vindicate  my  fame  that  I  speak, 
and  not  to  solicit  security. 

"  The  person  in  your  possession  is  Ma- 
jor John  Andre,  adjutant-general  to  the 
British  army. 

"  The  influence  of  one  commander  in 
the  army  of  his  adversary  is  an  advantage 
taken  in  war.  A  correspondence  for  this 
purpose  I  held ;  as  confidential  (in  the 
present  instance)  with  his  excellency  Sir 
Henry  Clinton. 

"To  favor  it,  I  agreed  to  meet,  upon 
ground  not  within  the  posts  of  either  ar- 


my, a  person,  who  was  to  give  me  intel- 
ligence ;  I  came  up  in  the  Vulture  man- 
of-war  for  this  effect,  and  was  fetched  by 
a  boat  from  the  ship  to  the  beach.  Being 
there.  I  was  told  that  the  approach  of  day 
would  prevent  my  return,  and  that  I  must 
be  concealed  until  the  next  night,  I  was 
in  my  regimentals,  and  had  fairly  risked 
my  person. 

"  Against  my  stipulation,  my  intention, 
and  without  my  knowledge  beforehand, 
I  was  conducted  within  one  of  j^our  posts. 
Your  excellency  may  conceive  my  sensa- 
tion on  this  occasion,  and  will  imagine 
how  much  more  must  I  have  been  affect- 
ed by  a  refusal  to  reconduct  me  back  the 
next  night  as  I  had  been  brought.  Thus 
become  a  prisoner,  I  had  to  concert  my 
escape.  I  quitted  my  uniform,  and  was 
passed  another  way  in  the  night,  without 
the  American  posts,  to  neutral  ground, 
and  informed  I  was  beyond  all  armed  par- 
ties, and  left  to  press  for  New  York.  I 
was  taken  at  Tarrytown  by  some  volun- 
teers. 

"Thus,  as  I  have  had  the  honor  to  re- 
late, was  I  betrayed  (being  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  British  army)  into  the  vile  con- 
dition of  an  enemy  in  disguise  within  your 
posts. 

"  Having  avowed  myself  a  British  offi- 
cer, I  have  nothing  to  reveal  but  what 
relates  to  myself,  which  is  true,  on  the 
honor  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

"  The  request  I  have  to  make  to  your 
excellency,  and  I  am  conscious  I  address 
myself  well,  is,  that  in  any  policy  rigor 
may  dictate,  a  decency  of  conduct  toward 
me  may  mark,  that,  though  unfortunate, 
I  am  branded  with  nothing  dishonorable, 
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as  no  motive  could  be  mine  but  the  ser- 
vice of  my  king,  and  as  I  was  involunta- 
rily an  impostor. 

"  Another  request  is,  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  write  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  another  to  a  friend  for  clothes 
and  linen. 

a  I  take  the  liberty  to  mention  the  con- 
dition of  some  gentlemen  at  Charleston, 
who,  being  either  on  parole  or  under  pro- 
tection, were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  us.  Though  their  situation  is  not 
similar,  they  are  objects  who  may  be  set 
in  exchange  for  me,  or  are  persons  whom 
the  treatment  I  receive  might  affect. 

"  It  is  no  less,  sir,  in  a  confidence  of  the 
generosity  of  your  mind,  than  on  account 
of  your  superior  station,  that  I  have  cho- 
sen to  importune  you  with  this  letter. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  re- 
spect, sir,  your  excellency's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 

"John  Andre,  Adjutant-General. 

"  His  Excellency  General  Washington." 
Andre  immediately  gave  this  letter  to 
Major  Talhnadge  to  read,  and,  having  as- 
sumed his  real  character,  he  regained  his 
usual  cheerfulness  of  demeanor.  Those 
about  him  found  him  not  only  social  and 
communicative,  but  even  exuberant  of 
gayety.  Having  refreshed  himself  by  a 
change  of  linen  from  the  proffered  toilet 
of  one  of  the  American  officers,  the  cap- 
tive felt  and  appeared  like  himself,  and, 
with  his  usual  fertility  of  resource,  con- 
tributed by  his  conversational  talents  and 
other  accomplishments  to  the  enjoyment 
of  those  who  surrounded  him.  Taking 
his  pen,  he  began  to  exercise  his  skill  at 
sketching,  and  drew  a  humorous  picture 


of  himself  and  his  guard  under  march. 
To  Mr.  Benson,  a  subaltern  officer,  whose 
apartment  he  shared,  he  presented  the 
drawing,  saying,  "  This  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  style  in  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  be  conducted  to  my  present 
abode." 

Washington  and  his  suite,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  gone  to  Hartford,  to  con- 
fer with  Count  de  Eochambeau  and  the 
French  admiral,  and  was  accordingly  ab- 
sent during  the  time  when  the  occurren- 
ces which  we  have  narrated  took  place. 
Having  been  unable  to  effect  anything  of 
importance  by  his  conference,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief had  hastened  back  two 
days  sooner  than  he  was  expected  by  Ar- 
nold, and,  having  changed  his  route  on 
his  return,  reached  FishkilL  only  eighteen 
miles  from  Arnold's  headquarters,  on  the 
very  day  when  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton was  to  have  sailed  up  the 
Hudson  to  take  possession  of  West  Point. 
Washington  intended  to  have  arrived  at 
Arnold's  quarters  (at  the  Robinson  house) 
the  same  night,  and  had  actually  set  out; 
but,  on  riding  two  or  three  miles  along 
the  road,  he  was  met  by  the  French  min- 
ister, M.  de  la  Luzerne,  who  was  on  his 
wray  to  visit  Count  de  Eochambeau  ;  and, 
as  he  expressed  a  great  desire  to  converse 
with  the  American  chief  on  matters  of 
importance,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  re- 
turn to  Fishkill,  where  he  spent  the  night. 

Early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, having  sent  forward  the  bag- 
gage, with  a  message  to  General  Arnold 
that  they  might  be  expected  at  breakfast, 
Washington  and  his  suite  followed  imme- 
diately on  horseback.     On  arriving  at  a 
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place  opposite  to  West  Point,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Robinson, 
house,  Washington  turned  his  horse  down 
a  road  which  led  to  the  river.  "  General," 
called  out  Lafayette,  "you  are  going  in 
a  wrong  direction ;  you  know  Mrs.  Arnold 
is  waiting  breakfast  for  us,  and  that  road 
will  take  us  out  of  our  way." — "Ah  !"  re- 
plied Washington,  laughingly,  "I  know 
you  young  men  are  all  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Arnold,  and  wish  to  get  where  she  is  as 
soon  as  possible.  You  may  go  and  take 
your  breakfast  with  her,  and  tell  her  not 
to  wait  for  me.  I  must  ride  down  and 
examine  the  redoubts  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  and  will  be  there  in  a  short  time." 
The  officers,  however,  remained  with 
Washington,  with  the  exception  of  two 
aids-de-camp,  who  were  directed  to  go  on 
in  advance,  and  explain  the  delay.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  aids  at  the  Robinson 
house,  they  found  breakfast  ready,  and 
General  Arnold  with  his  family  waiting. 
As  Washington  was  not  coming  immedi- 
ately, they  all  sat  down  to  the  table  ;  but, 
before  they  had  finished,  a  messenger  was 
announced.  He  bore  a  letter  for  Arnold, 
which  he  instantly  opened  and  read  while 
at  breakfast.  The  letter  was  from  Colo- 
nel Jameson,  at  North  Castle,  written  two 
days  before,  and  contained  the 
intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
"John  Anderson."  This  was  startling  news 
to  Arnold.  He  suddenly  turned  pale,  but 
with  wonderful  self-control  so  stifled  his 
emotion  as  to  excite  no  notice.  Rising 
from  the  table,  the  traitor  coolly  apolo- 
gized for  his  abrupt  departure,  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  suddenly  sent  for  across 
the  river,  and  begged  that  the  aids-de- 
98 
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camp  would  mention  the  circumstance  to 
Washington  on  his  arrival. 

As  Arnold  went  out,  he  beckoned  to 
his  wife  to  follow  him.  He  had  no  time 
to  spare :  so  he  abruptly  told  her,  when 
they  reached  her  apartment,  that  he  must 
leave  her,  and  perhaps  for  ever,  as  his  life 
depended  upon  his  escape  at  that  mo 
ment.  Mrs.  Arnold  no  sooner  heard  hex 
husband's  words,  than  she  fell  senseless. 
Hastily  kissing  her  and  their  infant  child, 
Arnold  hurried  down  the  stairs,  and  sent 
to  her  assistance  the  messenger  who  had 
brmight  Jameson's  letter,  probably  in  or- 
der to  keep  her  away  from  the  presence 
of  the  other  officers* 

The  traitor,  finding  the  horse  of  one  of 
Washington's  aids-de-camp  ready  at  the 
door,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  x*ode 
with  all  speed  down  a  steep  by-way,  since 
called  "  Arnold's  Path"  to  the  landing-place 
of  the  river-,  where  his  barge  was  moored. 
He  jumped  in,  and  oi'dered  his  six  oars- 
men to  pull  with  all  their  might  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  telling  them  that 
he  was  going  to  the  British  sloop-of-war 
Vulture  with  a  flag,  and  was  in  a  hurry 
to  be  back  in  time  to  meet  Genei'al  Wash- 
ington on  his  arrival.  In  order  to  keep 
them  well  to  their  work,  Arnold  encour- 
aged them  with  a  promise  of  two  gallons 
of  rum.  The  men  rowed  with  energy, 
and  Arnold,  holding  up  a  white  handker- 
chief for  a  flag  of  truce,  was  soon  placed 
alongside  of  the  Vulture,  which  lay  off 
Teller's  Point,  a  little  below  her  anchor- 
age where  Andre  left  her.  The  traitor 
had  no  sooner  presented  himself  to  the 
captain,  than  he  called  in  the  coxswain 

*  Irving. 
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of  his  barge,  and  told  him  that  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  men  were  prisoners.  The 
latter,  however,  declared  that  he  and  his 
companions  were  not  prisoners,  as  the}' 
had  come  out  under  the  protection  of  a 
flag.  The  captain,  who  did  not  seem  to 
approve  of  Arnold's  act,  although  he  did 
not  interfere  with  his  orders,  told  the  cox- 
swain that  he  might  go  ashore  on  his  pa- 
role, to  obtain  some  clothing  for  himself 
and  the  others.  They  were  all  finally  re- 
leased on  the  arrival  of  the  Vulture  at 
New  York,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  held 
"  in  just  contempt  such  a  wanton  act  of 
meanness"  on  the  part  of  Arnold* 

The  traitor  had  but  just  gone  when 
Washington  rode  up  with  his  suite,  and, 
learning  the  supposed  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence, hurried  through  his  breakfast,  and 
determined  to  cross  over  at  once  to  West 
Point.  Here  he  expected  to  meet  Arnold, 
as  the  latter  had  left  word  with  the  aids- 
de-camp  that  he  had  been  suddenly  sum- 
moned there.  All  Washington's  officers 
accompanied  him,  with  the  exception  of 
Colonel  Hamilton,  who  remained  behind 
at  the  Robinson  house,  where  all  were 
expected  to  return  to  dinner. 

While  crossing  the  river,  Washington 
remarked,  as  he  looked  upon  the  impres- 
sive scenery  of  the  Hudson,  "  Well,  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  glad,  on  the  whole,  that  Gen- 
eral Arnold  has  gone  before  us,  for  we 
shall  now  have  a  salute,  and  the  roaring 
of  the  cannon  will  have  a  fine  effect  anions; 
these  mountains."  As  they  approached 
the  fort,  however,  not  a  gun  was  heard  ! 
"  What !"  exclaimed  the  commander-in- 
chief,  "  do  they  not  intend  to  salute  us  ?" 

*  Sparks. 


Soon  an  officer  was  seen  coming  down 
.the  bank  to  the  shore.  It  was  Colonel 
Lamb,  who.  when  he  recognised  the  «'en- 
eral,  was  greatly  surprised,  and  apolo- 
gized for  the  apparent  neglect  of  the 
usual  ceremonies,  saying  that  the  visit 
was  entirely  unexpected. 

"  How  is  this,  sir !  is  not  General  Ar- 
nold here?"  abruptly  exclaimed  Washing- 
ton. "  No,  sir,"  answered  the  colonel ;  "  he 
has  not  been  here  these  two  days,  and  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  during  that 
time." — "This  is  extraordinary,"  rejoined 
Washington,  with  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise ;  "  we  were  told  that  he  had  crossed 
the  river,  and  that  we  should  find  him 
here.  However,  we  must  not  lose  our 
visit.  Since  we  have  come,  we  will  look 
around,  and  see  how  things  are  with  you." 

The  commander-in-chief  and  his  offi- 
cers having  spent  some  time  in  inspecting 
the  fortress  and  garrison,  crossed  the  riv- 
er again  and  returned  to  the  landing- 
place  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  after  an  absence  of 
several  hours.  As  they  went  up  the  river- 
bank  toward  the  Robinson  house,  Colonel 
Hamilton  was  seen  to  be  coming  down 
hurriedly  to  meet  them. 

He  at  once  singled  out  Washington, 
and,  taking  him  aside,  spoke  to  him  in  a 
low  voice,  but  with  an  evident  expression 
of  earnestness.  They  now  hastened  to- 
gether to  the  house,  where  the  papers 
which  Colonel  Jameson  had  sent,  and  also 
Major  Andre's  letter,  had  arrived,  the  im- 
portant revelations  of  which  Hamilton 
had  just  communicated  to  the  general-in- 
chief.  The  messenger  whom  Jameson 
had  despatched  with  the  papers  found 
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upon  the  person  of  Andre*  had  taken  the 
'•'lower  road"  to  Hartford,  and  had  thus 
missed  Washington,  who,  as  may  be  rec- 
ollected, returned  by  the  upper  one.  The 
messenger,  discovering  the  fact  in  the 
course  of  his  journey,  hastened  by  the 
shortest  route  to  West  Point,  which  led 
by  Colonel  Sheldon's  post  at  North  Sa- 
lem, where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  be 
the  bearer  of  Andre's  letter,  and  delivered 
it  together  with  the  papers  of  General 
Arnold.  When  the  messenger  arrived  at 
the  Eobinson  house,  and  spoke  of  his 
packet  being  of  the  greatest  importance, 
Hamilton  broke  the  seal,  and  read  the 
contents ;  and  now,  on  the  return  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  he  immediately  sub- 
mitted them  to  him. 

Washington  acted  promptly.  He  sent 
off  Hamilton,  with  directions  to  gallop  in 
all  haste  to  Yerplanck's  Point,  and  order 
the  commander  of  that  post  to  intercept 
Arnold,  if  possible,  as  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  going  or  had  gone  over 
to  the  enemy.  In  the  meantime,  Wash- 
ington so  completely  retained  his  natural 
composure  of  manner,  that  he  bore  no  ap- 
pearance of  agitation.  The  treason  which 
he  had  discovered  he  kept  as  a  secret  from 
most' of  his  officers,  and  only  disclosed  it 
at  the  moment  to  General  Knox  and  La- 
fayette. "  Whom  can  we  trust  now  ?"  he 
mournfully  exclaimed  to  the  young  mar- 
quis. This  was  the  only  indication  that 
the  patriot  chief  gave  of  the  feeling  with 
which  he  contemplated  the  crime  of  Ar- 
nold. The  same  calmness  marked  his  de- 
meanor throughout.  On  the  announce- 
ment of  dinner,  he  said,  "  Come,  gentle- 
men, since  Mrs.  Arnold  is  unwell,  and  the 


general  is  absent,  let  us  sit  down  without 
ceremony;"  and  during  the  whole  time 
he  was  at  table  there  was  no  observable 
change  in  his  usual  habits. 

Colonel  Hamilton's  ride  to  Yerplanck's 
Point  was,  of  course,  of  no  avail.  Arnold, 
having  left  at  ten  o'clock,  some  six  hours 
before  Washington  was  cognizant  of  the 
cause  of  his  absence,  was  safely  on  board 
the  Vulture.  In  fact,  while  Hamilton  was 
at  the  Point,  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  from 
the  sloop,  with  a  letter  from  Arnold  to 
Washington,  which  was  immediately  sent 
forward  to  the  chief.  The  object  of  this 
letter  was,  to  entreat  a  kind  consideration 
for  his  wife,  who,  Arnold  wrote,  was  "  as 
good  and  as  innocent  as  an  angel,  and  in- 
capable of  doing  wrong."  He  exonerated 
Smith  and  his  aids-de-camp  from  all  com- 
plicity in  his  act,  which,  with  a  "  heart 
conscious  of  its  own  rectitude,"  he  would 
not  condescend  to  palliate,  nor  ask  any 
favor  for  himself,  for  he  had  too  often  ex- 
perienced the  ingratitude  of  his  country 
to  attempt  it.  The  Vulture  im- 
mediately sailed  down  the  river 
to  New  York,  where  on  the  same  night 
the  traitor  held  an  interview  with  his  new 
commander-in-chief,  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  received  the  reward  of  his  treachery ; 
but  the  design  against  West  Point,  now 
that  the  Americans  were  on  the  watch, 
under  the  vigilant  eye  of  their  chief,  was 
abandoned. 

Washington  needed  no  letter  from  her 
husband  to  engage  his  sympathies  in  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Arnold.  Her  position  wrought 
upon  every  manly  heart.  But  one  year 
a  mother,  and  not  two  a  bride,  the  poor 
young  creature  had  received  a  blow  of 
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the  most  appalling  nature*  " She  for  a 
considerable  time,"  wrote  Hamilton,  "  en- 
tirely lost  herself.  The  general  went  up 
to  see  her,  and  she  upbraided  him  with 
being  in  a  plot  to  murder  her  child  !  One 
moment  she  raved,  another  she  melted 
into  tears.  Sometimes  she  pressed  her 
infant  to  her  bosom,  and  lamented  its 
fate,  occasioned  by  the  imprudence  of 
its  father,  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
pierced  insensibility  itself.  All  the  sweet- 
ness of  beauty,  all  the  loveliness  of  inno- 
cence, all  the  tenderness  of  a  wife,  and 
all  the  fondness  of  a  mother,  showed  them- 
selves in  her  appearance   and   conduct. 


"We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  she 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  plan, 
and  that  the  first  knowledge  of  it  was 
when  Arnold  went  to  tell  her  he  must 
banish  himself  from  his  country  and  from 
her  for  ever.  She  instantly  fell  into  con- 
vulsions, and  he  left  her  in  that  situa- 
tion."* 

The  tenclerest  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  unfortunate  lady  by  all  in  attendance 
at  the  Robinson  house,  and  she  was  soon 
escorted  in  safety  to  Philadelphia,  where, 
after  residing  some  time  with  her  rela- 
tives  and  friends,  she  joined  her  husband 
at  New  York. 
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Washington,  although  of  opinion 
that,  by  the  capture  of  Andre,  the 
purpose  of  General  Arnold's  treason  had 
been  thwarted,  carefully  guarded  against 
clanger  by  prudently  providing  every  se- 
curity. General  Greene,  who  had  been 
left  in  command  of  the  army  at  Old  Tap- 
pan,  in  New  Jersey,  during  the  absence 
of  the  chief  at  Hartford,  was  ordered  to 
march  the  left  wing  with  all  despatch  to 
King's  ferry.  The  defences  of  West  Point 
were  immediately  manned,  and  put  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  resistance ;  and 

*  Lossing. 


the  commander  of  every  post  on  the  Hud- 
son was  directed  to  be  particularly  watch- 
ful. 

Washington  despatched  an  officer  to 
arrest  Joshua  Hett  Smith  (the  guide  of 
Andre  previous  to  his  capture),  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  orders  to  Colonel 
Jameson  to  forward  his  prisoner  under  a 

*  Mrs.  Arnold  had  only  arrived  at  West  Point  ten  days 
before  the  discovery  of  her  husband's  treason,  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  at  all  cognizant  of  his 
purpose.  Some  have,  however  (but  upon  no  better  author- 
ity, we  believe,  than  that  of  Aaron  Burr),  declared  that  she 
was  throughout  well  informed  of  Arnold's  proceedings,  and 
that  the  tears  and  convulsive  agonies  were  merely  shams  got 
up  for  the  occasion. 
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strong  guard  immediately  to  the  Robin- 
son house.  The  summons  reached  North 
Salem  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  and 
Andre,  being  aroused  from  his  bed,  was 
hurried  off  in  the  darkness,  while  torrents 
of  rain  were  pouring  down,  to  add  to  the 
dismalness  of  the  time.  Early  the  next 
morning,  the  captive  arrived  at 
the  Robinson  house,  where  Wash- 
ington declined  seeing  him.  The  same 
evening  he  was  taken  across  the  river  to 
West  Point,  where  he  remained  for  two 
days,  and  was  thence  conveyed  to  the 
American  camp  at  Tappan. 

"  When  we  left  West  Point  for 
JLappan,  says  Major  lallmaclge, 
who  commanded  the  guard.  "  early  in  the 
morning,  as  we  passed  down  the  Hudson 
river  to  King's  ferry,  I  placed  Andre  by 
my  side,  on  the  after-seat  of  the  barge. 
I  soon  began  to  make  inquiries  about  the 
expected  capture  of  our  fortress,  then  in 
full  view,  and  begged  him  to  inform  me 
whether  he  was  to  have  taken  a  part  in 
the  military  attack,  if  Arnold's  plan  had 
succeeded.  He  instantly  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  pointed  me  to  a  table  of 
land  on  the  west  shore,  which  he  said 
was  the  spot  where  he  should  have  land- 
ed, at  the  head  of  a  select  corps.  He  then 
traversed  in  idea  the  course  up  the  mount- 
ain into  the  rear  of  Fort  Putnam,  which 
overlooks  the  whole  parade  of  West  Point. 
And  this  he  did  with  much  greater  exact- 
ness than  I  could  have  done  ;  and  as  Ar- 
nold had  so  disposed  of  the  garrison,  that 
little  or  no  opposition  could  be  made  by 
our  troops,  Major  Andre  supposed  he 
should  have  reached  that  commanding 
eminence    without    difficulty.      In    such 


case,  that  important  key  of  our  country 
would  have  been  theirs  [the  enemy's], 
and  the  glory  of  so  splendid  an  achieve- 
ment would  have  been  his. 

"  The  animation  with  which  he  save 
the  account  I  recollect  perfectly  delight- 
ed me,  for  he  seemed  as  if  he  was  enter- 
ing the  fort  sword  in  hand.  To  complete 
the  climax,  I  next  inquired  what  was  to 
have  been  his  reward,  if  he  had  succeed- 
ed. He  replied  that  military  glory  was 
all  he  sought ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  his 
general,  and  the  approbation  of  his  king, 
were  a  rich  reward  for  such  an  underta- 
king. I  think  he  further  remarked  that, 
if  he  had  succeeded  (and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  opposing  general,  who  could  doubt 
success?),  he  was  to  have  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

"  After  we  disembarked  at  King's  ferry, 
near  Haverstraw,  we  took  up  our  line  of 
inarch,  with  a  fine  body  of  horse,  for  Tap- 
pan.  Before  we  reached  the  Clove,  Major 
Andre  became  very  inquisitive  to  know 
my  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  his  capture. 
In  other  words,  he  wished  me  to  give  him 
candidly  my  opinion  as  to  the  light  in 
which  he  would  be  viewed  by  General 
Washington  and  a  military  tribunal,  if 
one  should  be  ordered.  This  was  the 
most  unpleasant  question  that  had  been 
propounded  to  me,  and  I  endeavored  to 
evade  it,  unwilling;  to  y;ive  him  a  true  an- 
swer.  When  I  could  no  longer  evade  his 
importunity,  or  put  off  a  full  reply,  I  re- 
marked to  him  as  follows: — ■ 

"  I  had  a  much-loved  classmate  in  Yale 
college,  by  the  name  of  Nathan  Hale,  who 
entered  the  army  in  1775.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Long  island,  General 
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Washington  wanted  information  respect- 
ing the  strength,  position,  and  probable 
movements,  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Hale 
tendered  his  services,  went  over  to  Brook- 
lyn, and  was  taken  just  as  he  was  passing 
the  outposts  of  the  enemy  on  his  return. 
Said  I  with  emphasis, '  Do  you  remember 
the  sequel  of  this  story?' — 'Yes,'  said 
Andre,  '  he  was  hanged  as  a  spy.  But 
you  surely  do  not  consider  his  case  and 
mine  alike  ?'  I  replied,  '  Yes,  precisely 
similar,  and  similar  will  be  your  fate !' 
He  endeavored  to  answer  my  remark,  but 
it  was  manifest  he  was  more  troubled  in 
spirit  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  before. 

"  We  stopped  at  the  Clove  to  dine,  and 
to  let  the  horse-guard  refresh.  While 
there,  Andre  kept  reviewing  his  shabby 
dress,  and  finally  remarked  to  me  that  he 
was  positively  ashamed  to  go  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  army  in  such  a 
plight.  I  called  my  servant,  and  directed 
him  to  bring  my  dragoon-cloak, 'which  I 
presented  to  Major  Andre.  This  he  re- 
fused to  take  for  some  time ;  but  I  insist- 
ed on  it,  and  he  finally  put  it  on,  and  rode 
in  it  to  Tappan." 

Washington  sent  orders  that  the  cap- 
tive should  be  carefully  guarded,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  added, "  I  wish  the  room 
for  Major  Andre  to  be  a  decent  one,  and 
that  he  may  be  treated  civilly."  The  pris- 
oner was  accordingly  confined  to  a  single 
room  of  the  stone-house  in  which  he  was 
imprisoned  (but  a  short  distance  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  commander-in-chief), 
and  out  of  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
go  on  any  pretext  whatever;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  guards,  two  officers, 
with  drawn  swords,  remained  constantly 
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in  the  apartment,  while  the  others  were 
ordered  to  "  keep  walking  the  entry  and 
around  the  sentries,  to  see  that  they  are 
alert."  Andre  not  only  received  the  ci- 
vility which  Washington  enjoined,  but  was 
treated  by  every  one  with  a  kindness  of 
manner  in  accordance  with  the  universal 
sympathy  felt  for  the  accomplished  young 
officer  who  had  been  seduced  to  ruin  by 
that  arch- traitor  Arnold. 

The  commander-in-chief,  having  taken 
every  possible  precaution  at  West  Point 
and  on  the  Hudson,  returned  to  the  camp 
at  Tappan,  and  immediately  convened  a 
board  of  fourteen  general  offi- 
cers in  the  Dutch  church  near  at 
hand,  to  investigate  the  case  of  Major 
Andre.  It  consisted  of  Major-Generals 
Greene,Stirling,St.  Clair,  Lafayette,  Howe, 
and  Steuben;  and  of  Brigadiers  Parsons, 
James  Clinton,  Knox,  Glover,  Paterson, 
Hand,  Huntington,  and  Stark.  General 
Greene  was  president  of  the  board  ;  and 
Colonel  John  Lawrence,  subsequently  a 
distinguished  legislator  and  jurist,  acted 
as  judge  advocate-general* 

In  the  meantime,  great  efforts  were  be- 
ing made  by  the  British  commander,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  the  other  officers,  by 
all  of  whom  Andre  was  greatly  beloved, 
to  obtain  his  release.  Sir  Henry's  first 
communication  was  merely  a  direct  re- 
quest that  his  majesty's  adjutant-general 
might  be  permitted  to  return  immediate- 
ly to  his  orders.  This  was,  however,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  from  General  Ar- 
nold, in  which  the  whole  responsibility  of 

*  Colonel  Lawrence  was  a  member  of  Congress  through- 
out President  Washington's  administration,  and  was  then 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  New  York.  He 
was  four  years  in  the  United  States  senate. 
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Andre's  conduct  was  assumed  by  himself. 
He  had  sent  a  fins;  of  truce  to  bring  him 
on  shore ;  he  had  given  him  the  papers 
written  by  himself;  he  had  directed  him 
to  assume  a  feigned  name,  and  he  had 
furnished  him  with  a  passport  to  go  to 
New  York  by  White  Plains.  These  were 
acts  which  Arnold  declared  he  himself 
had  not  only  done,  but,  being  in  com- 
mand, had  a  right  to  do  :  if  wrong,  there- 
fore, the  traitor  insisted  that  the  respon- 
sibility should  rest  with  him  and  not  with 
Major  Andre. 

The  board  assembled,  and  Andre  was 
brought  before  it.  He  was  treated  with 
every  indulgence,  and  was  not 
required  to  answer  any  interrog- 
atory which  might  embarrass  his  feelings. 
The  prisoner,  in  a  few  words,  gave  a  nar- 
rative of  the  incidents  which  had  occurred 
from  the  time  of  his  coming  on  shore  to 
his  capture ;  but,  while  he  frankly  con- 
fessed everything  relating  to  himself,  he 
took  care  not  to  implicate  others.  His 
delicacy  in  this  particular  was  such,  that 
when  General  Greene  spoke  of  Smith's 
house  as  the  place  of  meeting  with  Ar- 
nold, Andre  quickly  interposed, "  I  said  a 
house,  sir,  but  I  did  not  say  whose  house." 
— "'True,"  replied  Greene,  "  nor  have  we 
any  right  to  demand  this  of  you,  after  the 
condition  we  have  allowed." 

When  Andre  was  asked  whether,  when 
he  came  on  shore,  he  considered  himself 
under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce,  he 
frankly  declared  that  "  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  suppose  he  came  on  shore  un- 
der the  sanction  of  a,  flag ;  and  added  that, 
if  became  on  shore  under  that  sanction,  he 
might  certainly  have  returned  under  it," 


Without  any  examination  of  witnesses, 
and  from  the  prisoner's  own  confession 
alone,  the  board  reported  that  in  its  opin- 
ion Major  Andre  ought  to  be  considered 
a  spy,  and  to  suffer  death  accordingly. 
When  the  decision  was  announced  to  the 
captive,  he  received  it  with  manly  forti- 
tude, and  remarked  to  Colonel  Hamilton, 
whose  sympathies,  with  those  of  all  the 
younger  officers,  were  warmly  enlisted  in 
behalf  of  the  condemned  man :  "  I  foresee 
my  fate,  and,  though  I  pretend  not  to  play 
the  hero,  or  to  be. indifferent  about  life, 
yet  I  am  reconciled  to  whatever  may  hap- 
pen ;  conscious  that  misfortune,  not  guilt, 
has  brought  it  upon  me." 

With  a  delicacy  characteristic  of  Andre, 
he  seemed  more  sensible  of  the  grief  that 
his  condemnation  might  cause  to  others 
than  of  the  fatal  consequences  to  himself. 
To  Sir  Henry  Clinton  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter: — 

"Tappan,  29  September,  1780. 

u  Sir  :  Your  excellency  is  doubtless  al- 
ready apprized  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
was  taken,  and  possibly  of  the  serious 
light  in  which  my  conduct  is  considered, 
and  the  rigorous  determination  that  is  im- 
pending. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  ob- 
tained General  Washington's  permission 
to  send  you  this  letter;  the  object  of  which 
is  to  remove  from  your  breast  any  suspi- 
cion that  I  could  imagine  I  was  bound  by 
your  excellency's  orders  to  expose  my- 
self to  what  has  happened.  The  events 
of  coming  within  an  enemy's  posts,  and 
of  changing  my  dress,  which  led  me  to 
my  present  situation,  were  contrary  to 
my  own  intentions,  as  they  were  to  your 
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orders ;  and  the  circuitous  route  which  I 
took  to  return  was  imposed  (perhaps  un- 
avoidably) without  alternative  upon  me. 

"I  am  perfectly  tranquil  in  mind,  and 
prepared  for  any  fate  to  which  an  honest 
zeal  for  my  king's  service  may  have  de- 
voted me. 

"In  addressing  myself  to  your  excel- 
lency on  this  occasion,  the  force  of  all 
my  obligations  to  3:ou,  and  of  the  attach- 
ment and  gratitude  I  bear  you,  recurs  to 
me.  With  all  the  warmth  of  my  heart, 
I  give  3-011  thanks  for  your  excellency's 
profuse  kindness  to  me ;  and  I  send  you 
the  most  earnest  wishes  for  your  welfare 
which  a  faithful,  affectionate,  and  respect- 
ful attendant,  can  frame. 

"I  have  a  mother  and  two  sisters,  to 
whom  the  value  of  my  commission  would 
be  an  object,  as  the  loss  of  Grenada  has 
much  affected  their  income.  It  is  need- 
less to  be  more  explicit  on  this  subject; 
I  am  persuaded  of  your  excellency's  good- 
ness. 

"  I  receive  the  greatest  attention  from 
his  excellency  General  Washington,  and 
from  every  person  under  whose  charge  I 
happen  to  be  placed. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  most 
respectful  attachment,  your  excellency's 
most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 
"John  Axdre, 

"  Adjutant-  General." 
Washington  sent  with  this  letter  one 

o 

from  himself  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in 
which  he  announced  the  decision  of  the 
board,  and  repeated  the  circumstances 
which  in  his  opinion  justified  it.  There 
was  now  but  one  hope  for  Major  Andre. 
Could  the  enemy  be  persuaded  to  deliver 


up  Arnold,  then  Andre  would  be  set  free. 
Washington  himself  could  hardly  venture 
to  hope  that  a  proposition  to  that  effect 
could  be  entertained,  and  he  therefore 
made  no  formal  advances  for  the  purpose. 
Captain  Aaron  Ogden.  however,  was  sent 
with  an  escort  to  carry  despatches  to  the 
British  post  at  Paul  us  Hook  (now  Jersey 
City)  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  authorized  to 
declare  that  Andre  would  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  Arnold.  But  the  English  com- 
mancler  would  not  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tion  for  a  moment. 

As  Captain  Ogclen  was  mustering  his 
escort  to  return  to  the  American  camp, 
he  found  that  the  sergeant  was  missing. 
Seeking  for  him  in  vain,  he  came  back 
with  the  conclusion  that  he  had  lost  the 
man  by  desertion  to  the  British.  The 
sergeant,  however,  was  playing  a  part  un- 
suspected by  his  captain,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  direction  of  Washington, 
who  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  enter  the 
enemy's  lines,  under  the  pretence  of  be- 
ing a  deserter.  The  object  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was,  to  obtaininformation 
in  regard  to  the  truth  of  a  paper  implica- 
ting General  St.  Clair  in  Arnold's  treason, 
and  which  had  been  intercepted.  The 
sergeant  acted  his  part  successfully,  and 
came  back  with_the  satisfactory  intelli- 
gence that  there  was  no  foundation  what- 
ever for  the  imputed  treason ;  and  it  was 
inferred  that  the  paper  was  a  contrivance 
of  the  enemy,  to  cause  distrust  and  dis- 
sension in  the  American  army.  "The 
treason  of  Arnold,"  says  Lossing,  "so  un- 
expected and  so  appalling,  aroused  for  a 
moment  the  most  unjust  and  ungenerous 
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suspicions  against  many  of  the  most  faith- 
ful republicans  in  and  out  of  the  army. 
The  old  slanders  against  the  unfortunate 
St.  Clair,  propagated  after  his  retreat  from 
Ticonderoga  in  1777,  were  awakened  from 
their  slumbers;  and  these, assuming  a  new 
shape,  were  put  into  active  circulation 
through  anonymous  letters  and  papers, 
and  other  cowardly  means.  In  them  he 
was  charged  with  direct  complicity  with 
the  traitor.  The  mind  of  Washington 
was  disturbed,  yet  his  sense  of  justice 
would  not  allow  him  to  condemn  any 
man,  even  by  his  own  impressions,  with- 
out ample  proof  of  guilt.  His  tenderness 
also  would  not  allow  him  to  accuse  with- 


out a  solid  ground  for  belief  of  guilt ;  and 
he  employed  the  trusty  Major  Henry  Lee 
(who  was  stationed  upon  the  lines  with 
his  dragoons)  to  investigate  the  matter 
secretly.  The  result  was,  a  full  convic- 
tion of  St.  Clair's  innocence. 

"  Colonel  Eichard  Varick  and  Major 
Franks,  the  aids  of  Arnold,  were  also  in- 
cluded in  those  unjust  suspicions  :  indeed, 
almost  every  hour  a  malicious  whisper 
against  the  fidelity  of  the  best  men  reach- 
ed the  ear  of  the  commander-in-chief.  But 
his  uneasiness  soon  gave  way  to  confi- 
dence and  serenity ;  and  the  treason  of 
Arnold  served  to  make  the  true  friends 
of  the  cause  of  freedom  more  vigilant," 
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There  was  now  no  hope  for  Ma- 
jor Andre.  Washington  had  ap- 
proved the  sentence  of  the  court-martial 
which  tried  and  condemned  him,  and  had 
signed  his  death-warrant.  The  time  ap- 
pointed for  his  execution  was  the  first  of 
October,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  however,  still  strove 
to  save  the  unfortunate  youth ;  and  the 
execution  was  delayed  one  day,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  letter  from  the  British  com- 
99 


mander,  asking  for  a  conference  between 
commissioners  on  the  subject,  to  be  held 
at  Dobbs's  ferry.  That  conference  was 
held,  at  which  the  British  commissioners 
endeavored  to  prove  that  Andre  was  not 
a  spy,  and  therefore  did  not  merit  the 
penalty ;  but  nothing  was  presented  by 
the  friends  of  the  prisoner  to  warrant  a 
change  in  the  decision  of  the  court-mar- 
tial. 

General  Arnold  now  wrote  another  let- 
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ter  to  Washington,  in  which,  as  before, 
he  not  only  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  Andre's  conduct,  and  claimed  immuni- 
ty for  him,  but  threatened  retaliation  in 
case  he  should  be  executed.  "  If,  after 
this  just  and  candid  representation  of 
Major  Andre's  case,"  said  Arnold,  at  the 
close  of  his  letter,  "  the  board  of  general 
officers  adhere  to  their  former  opinion,  I 
shall  suppose  it  dictated  by  passion  and 
resentment ;  and  if  that  gentleman  should 
suffer  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  I 
shall  think  myself  bound  by  every  tie  of 
duty  and  honor  to  retaliate  on  such  un- 
happy persons  of  your  army  as  may  fall 
within  my  power,  that  the  respect  due  to 
flags,  and  to  the  law  of  nations,  may  be 
better  understood  and  observed. 

"  If  this  warning  should  be  disregarded, 
and  he  suffer,  I  call  Heaven  and  earth  to 
witness  that  your  excellency  will  be  just- 
ly answerable  for  the  torrents  of  blood 
that  may  be  spilt  in  consequence." 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  honor  of  the 
British  commander  would  not  allow  him 
to  deliver  up  Arnold  in  exchange  for  the 
captive  Andre,  a  scheme  was  finally  laid 
to  abduct  the  traitor,  convey  him  to  the 
American  camp,  and  execute  him.  Spies 
in  New  York  informed  the  American  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Arnold's  quarters,  his 
habits,  his  hours  of  privacy,  and  the  im- 
portant fact  that  he  walked  late  every 
night  alone  in  a  garden  that  led  down  to 
the  shore  of  the  Hudson.  Washington 
sent  for  Major  Henry  Lee,  a  man  in  whom 
he  could  confide  implicitly,  and  asked  his 
aid  in  efforts  to  secure  the  traitor.  Lee 
selected  Sergeant  Champe,  of  his  legion, 
for  the  enterprise,  who  deserted  by  per- 


mission, went  to  New  York,  enlisted  in 
Arnold's  corps,  and  matured  a  plan  for 
his  abduction  on  some  occasion  when  he 
should  be  walking  in  the  garden.  Whale- 
boats  were  to  come  from  the  Jersey  shore 
at  a  certain  hour,  when  the  traitor  was  to 
be  seized,  gagged  and  bound,  and  carried 
away.  On  the  very  day  when  the  scheme 
was  to  be  executed,  Arnold  and  his  corps, 
including  Sergeant  Champe,  sailed  on  a 
predatory  expedition  into  Virginia,  and 
the  plan  failed.  Some  months  afterward, 
Champe  deserted  and  rejoined  his  legion, 
then  in  North  Carolina* 

Andre,  made  aware  of  his  fate,  showed 
neither  surprise  nor  fear.  He  calmly 
awaited  his  death,  although  he  said  that 
there  was  still  u  a  choice  in  the  mode," 
which  would  make  a  material  difference 
in  his  feelings.  He  desired  that  he  might 
be  shot,  instead  of  being  hung,  as  is  usual 
in  the  case  of  spies.  To  obtain  this  favor, 
he  wrote  to  Washington:  — 

"Tappan,  1   October,  1780. 

"Sir:  Buoyed  above  the  terror  of  death, 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  life  devoted  to 
honorable  pursuits,  and  stained  with  no 
action  that  can  give  me  remorse,  I  trust 
that  the  request  I  make  to  your  excel- 
lency at  this  serious  period,  and  which  is 
to  soften  my  last  moments,  will  not  be 
rejected. 

"  Sympathy  toward  a  soldier  will  sure- 
ly induce  your  excellency  and  a  military 
tribunal  to  adapt  the  mode  of  my  death 
to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  honor. 

"  Let  me  hope,  sir,  that  if  aught  in  my 
character  impresses  you  with  esteem  tow- 
ard me,  if  aught  in  my  misfortunes  marks 

*  Lossing. 
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me  as  the  victim  of  policy  and  not  of  re- 
sentment, I  shall  experience  the  opera- 
tion of  these  feelings  irf  your  breast,  by 
being  informed  that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a 
gibbet. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellen- 
cy's most  obedient  and  most  humble  ser- 

'  "John  Andre." 

This  letter  could  not  fail  to  impress 
Washington,  as  it  has  done  all  who  ever 
read  it,  by  its  dignified  pathos;  but  its 
request  was  denied,  from  a  stern  sense  of 
duty. 

The  hour  of  Major  Andre's  execution 
was  fixed  at  twelve  o'clock.  An 
eye-witness  thus  described  it: 
"The  principal  guard-officer,  who  was  con- 
stantly in  the  room  with  the  prisoner,  re- 
lates that  when  the  hour  of  his  execution 
was  announced  to  him  in  the  morning,  he 
received  it  without  emotion ;  and,  while 
all  present  were  affected  with  silentgloom, 
he  retained  a  firm  countenance,  with  calm- 
ness and  composure  of  mind.  Observing 
his  servant  enter  the  room  in  tears,  he 
exclaimed,  'Leave  me  till  you  can  show 
yourself  more  manly !'  His  breakfast  be- 
ing sent  to  him  from  the  table  of  General 
Washington,  which  had  been  done  every 
day  of  his  confinement,  he  partook  of  it 
as  usual ;  and,  having  shaved  and  dressed 
himself,  he  placed  his  hat  on  the  table, 
and  cheerfully  said  to  the  guard-officers, 
'I  am  ready  at  any  moment,  gentlemen, 
to  wait  on  you.' 

"  The  fatal  hour  having  arrived,  a  larg-e 
detachment  of  troops  was  paraded,  and 
an  immense  concourse  of  people  assem- 
bled ;  almost  all  our  general  and  field- 


officers,  excepting  his  excellency*  and  his 
staff,  were  present  on  horseback  ;  melan- 
choly and  gloom  pervaded  all  ranks,  and 
the  scene  was  affectingly  awful.  I  was 
so  near  during  the  solemn  march  to  the 
fatal  spot  as  to  observe  every  movement, 
and  participate  in  every  emotion  which 
the  melancholy  scene  was  calculated  to 
produce. 

"  Major  Andre  walked  from  the  stone- 
house  in  which  he  had  been  confined,  be- 
tween two  of  our  subaltern  officers,  arm- 
in-arm.  The  eyes  of  the  immense  mul- 
titude were  fixed  on  him,  who,  rising  su- 
perior to  the  fears  of  death,  appeared  as 
if  conscious  of  the  dignified  deportment 
which  he  displayed.  He  betrayed  no  want 
of  fortitude,  but  retained  a  complacent 
smile  on  his  countenance,  and  politely 
bowed  to  several  gentlemen  whom  he 
knew,  which  was  respectfully  returned. 
It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  be  shot,  as 
being  the  mode  of  death  most  conform- 
able to  the  feelings  of  a  military  man,  and 
he  had  indulged  the  hope  that  his  request 
would  be  granted.  At  the  moment,  there- 
fore, when  suddenly  he  came  in  view  of 
the  gallows,  he  involuntarily  started  back- 
ward, and  made  a  pause.  '  Why  this  emo- 
tion, sir?'  inquired  an  officer  by  his  side. 
Instantly  recovering  his  composure,  he 
said,  '  I  am  reconciled  to  my  death,  but  I 
detest  the  mode.' 

"  While  waiting;,  and  standing  near  the 
gallows,  I  observed  some  degree  of  trepi- 
dation ;  placing  his  foot  on  a  stone,  and 
rolling  it  over,  and  choking  in  his  throat, 
as  if  attempting  to  swallow.     So  soon, 

*  Washington  is  believed  never  to  have  seen  Andre,  or  at 
least  to  have  held  any  direct  personal  intercourse  with  him. 
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however,  as  he  perceived  that  things  were 
in  readiness,  he  stepped  quickly  into  the 
wagon,  and  at  this  moment  he  appeared 
to  shrink;  but  instantly  elevating  his  head 
with  firmness  he  said, '  It  will  be  but  a 
momentary  pang ;'  and,  taking  from  his 
pocket  two  white  handkerchiefs,  the  pro- 
vost-marshal with  one  loosety  pinioned 
his  arms,  and  with  the  other  the  victim, 
after  taking  off  his  hat  and  stock,  band- 
aged his  own  eyes  with  perfect  firmness, 
which  melted  the  hearts  and  moistened 
the  cheeks,  not  only  of  his  servant,  but 
of  the  throng  of  spectators.  The  rope 
being  appended  to  the  gallows,  he  slipped 
the  noose  over  his  head  and  adjusted  it 
to  his  neck,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
awkward  executioner.  Colonel  Scammel 
now  informed  him  that  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  if  he  d  esired  it.  He  raised 
the  handkerchief  from  his  eyes,  and  said, 
'I  pray  }Tou  to  bear  me  witness  that  I 
meet  my  fate  like  a  brave  man.'  The 
wagon  beina:  now  removed  from  under 
him,  he  was  suspended,  and  instantly  ex- 
pired ;  it  proved,  indeed,  but  a  moment- 
ary pang."* 

Thus  perished  the  brave,  amiable,  and 
accomplished  John  Andre,  at  the  early 
age  of  twent}7-nine  years.  The  regiment- 
als in  which  he  was  executed  were  given 
to  his  servant.  His  body  was  interred  at 
Tappan,  near  the  place  of  execution,  and 
there  it  remained  until  1821,  when,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  duke  of  York  (the  next 
younger  brother  of  George  IV.,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  army),  the 
remains  were  removed  to  England,  and 
deposited  in  Westminster  abbey. 

*  Thacher. 


King  George ni., in  order  to  wipe  away 
the  stain  of  his  mode  of  death  from  the 
family,  bestowed»the  order  of  knighthood 
upon  a  3-ounger  brother,  and  ordered  a 
magnificent  monument  to  be  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Andre  in  "Westminster  ab- 
bey, on  which  was  inscribed  a  glowing 
epitaph. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  also  paid  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  his  adjutant  in  his  general 
orders  to  the  army  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death  :  "  The  unfortunate  fate  of  this  offi- 
cer calls  upon  the  commander-in-chief  to 
declare  that  he  ever  considered  Major  An- 
dre a  gentleman  of  the  highest  integrity 
and  honor,  and  incapable  of  any  base  ac- 
tion or  unworthy  conduct." 

Even  among  the  Americans  there  was 
a  sad  feeling  of  regret  at  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  the  condemnation  of 
Andre.  a  While  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  facts."  observes  Lossine,* regard- 
ed  the  sentence  as  just,  there  was  a  uni- 
versal feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  unfor- 
tunate young  officer.  In  all  the  trying 
scenes  to  which  he  was  exposed,  his  de- 
portment was' noble  and  winning.  Death 
appeared  to  have  no  terrors  for  him,  but 
he  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  doomed  to  suffer.  He  dis- 
claimed all  intentions  to  become  a  spy, 
declaring  that  he  was  left  within  the 
American  lines  by  accident;  and  upon 
this  plea  some  have  predicated  a  severe 
judgment  concerning  the  part  taken  in 
the  matter  by  Washington  and  his  gener- 
al officers.  But  the  judgment  of  military 
men,  and  those  who  have  weighed  all  the 
circumstances  dispassionately,  is,  that  the 
sentence  was  just,  and  its  execution  expe- 
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dient.  Could  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial,  with  due  regard  to  the  good  of 
their  country,  have  made  a  decision  in 
consonance  with  their  feelings,  he  would 
not  have  suffered  death.  In  the  army, 
and  among  the  people,  there  was  a  strong 
desire  to  substitute  Arnold  for  Andre ; 
and  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  a  villain's 
wiles  has  ever  been  a  predominant  feeling 
in  the  breasts  of  Americans  when  consid- 
ering the  treason  of  Arnold.  That  sym- 
pathy found  expression  a  few  years  ago, 
when  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
unfortunate  young  officer  was  erected  up- 
on the  spot,  at  Tarrytown,  where  he  was 
arrested  by  the  three  republicans." 

The  men  who  had  captured  Andre" — 
Paulding,  Van  Wart,  and  Williams — were 
highly  applauded  for  their  noble  spirit. 
"Their  conduct,"  said  Washing- 
ton, in  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  Congress.  "  merits  our  warmest  esteem, 
and.  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  I  think  the 
public  will  do  well  to  make  them  a  hand- 
some gratuity.  They  have  prevented,  in 
all  probability,  our  suffering  one  of  the 
severest  strokes  that  could  have  been 
meditated  against  us."  Congress  acted 
upon  this  suggestion,  and  generously  re- 
warded each  of  the  captors  with  a  pen- 
sion for  life  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
honored  each  with  a  silver  medal,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  inscribed  Fidelity,  and 
on  the  other  Vincit  Amor  Patrice — "The 
Love  of  Country  conquers." 

Major  Andre  had  stated  that,  when 
these  men  first  discovered  him,  they  were 
playing  a  game  of  cards  ;  and  that,  after 
they  had  captured  him,  their  sole  object 
seemed  to  be  money.     They  ripped  up 
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the  housings  of  his  saddle  and  the  cape 
of  his  coat,  to  seek  for  it;  but,  finding 
none,  one  of  the  three  exclaimed,  "He 
may  have  it  in  his  boots!"  Andre  be- 
lieved that,  if  he  could  have  given  them 
a  small  sum  of  money  at  first,  he  might 
have  escaped.  Granting,  however,  as  is 
probable,  that  the  first  object  of  the  cap- 
tors was  money,  there  can  be  no  question 
that,  when  they  discovered,  by  means  of 
the  papers,  the  true  character  of  their 
prisoner,  they  resisted  all  appeals  to  their 
own  interests,  and  were  constant  to  those 
of  their  country.  Their  integrity  was  cer- 
tainly proof  against  bribery,  and  they  de- 
serve to  be  recorded  in  history  as  incor- 
ruptible patriots.  The  remains  of  Pauld- 
ing sleep  beneath  a  handsome  white  mar- 
ble monument,  in  the  burial-ground  of 
St.  Peter's  church,  near  Peekskill ;  those 
of  Van  Wart  are  under  a  similar  monu 
ment  in  the  Greenburg  churchyard,  near 
the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Neparan,  in 
Westchester  county ;  and  those  of  Wil- 
liams lie  in  the  churchyard  at  Livings- 
tonville,  in  Schoharie  county. 

Soon  after  the  traitor's  arrival  in  New 
York,  with  the  hope  of  alluring  the  dis- 
contented to  his  standard,  he  published 
"  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Amer- 
ica," in  which  he  endeavored  to  justify  his 
conduct.  This  was  followed  in  about  a 
fortnight  by  a  proclamation,  addressed 
"  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  conti- 
nental army,  who  have  the  real  interest 
of  their  country  at  heart,  and  who  are  de- 
termined to  be  no  longer  the  tools  of  Congress 
and  of  France?'  But  these  proclamations 
did  not  in  the  least  produce  the  effects 
designed. 
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Arnold  reaped  the  reward  of  his  trea- 
son—  the  elevated  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  British  array,  and  the  hand- 
some sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling—  though  it  has  been  affirmed  that 
he  obtained  only  a  portion  of  the  mone}^ 
stipulated  for.  In  gaining  these,  however, 
he  lost  everything  else.  He  was  looked 
upon  with  contempt  by  those  very  per- 
sons who  had  sought  to  profit  by  his 
treachery;  and  was  taunted  with  being 
the  author  of  an  abortive  treason,  in  the 
conception  and  partial  execution  of  which 
he  stood  alone,  and  as  the  only  American 
officer  who  forsook  the  cause  of  freedom, 
turned  his  sword  against  his  country,  and 
so  left  to  his  children  "  a  name  of  hateful 
celebrity."  It  is  true  he  was  employed 
subsequently  in  the  war,  in  consequence 
of  his  military  talents,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country ;  and  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  royal  purchaser  the  traitor  now 
entered  with  a  ferocious  spirit  of  revenge, 
mercilessly  ravaging  the  coast  and  sea- 
port towns  of  Virginia,  and  desolating 
with  fire  and  sword  the  property  of  bis  in- 
jured countrymen  of  Connecticut  almost 
within  sio;ht  of  his  childhood's  home  :  but 
he  never  acquired  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors,  the  friendship  of  his  equals,  nor 
the  respect  of  his  inferiors.  Indeed,  he 
was  both  hated  and  despised  by  his  new 
companions-in-arms.  The  British  officers 
shunned  his  society ;  and  the  common  sol- 
diers on  guard,  while  acknowledging  his 
official  rank  with  a  salute,  would  whisper 
to  each  other  as  he  passed,  "  There  goes 
the  traitor  Arnold  I" 

Thus  wrote  Colonel  Laurens,  in  a  letter 
to  Washington,  concerning  the  death  of 


Andre  :  "  Arnold  must  undergo  a  punish- 
ment comparatively  more  severe,  in  the 
permanent,  increasing  torment  of  a  men- 
tal hell."  Washington,  however,  viewed 
his  case  in  a  different  light,  and  regarded 
Arnold  as  callous.  "  He  wants  feeling," 
replied  the  chief.  "  He  seems  to  have 
been  so  hackneyed  in  villany,  and  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  honor  and  shame,  that, 
while  his  faculties  will  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue his  sordid  pursuits,  there  will  be  no 
time  for  remorse." 

On  arriving  in  England,  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  Arnold  was  recognised  offi- 
cially as  it  were,  by  those  in  authority 
only,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  regarded 
him  with  contempt.  The  British  people, 
though  they  might  "  love  the  treason,  de- 
spised the  traitor."  On  one  occasion,  as 
Arnold  was  standing  near  the  throne, 
while  a  petition  for  a  bill  was  being  pre- 
sented in  the  usual  form  to  the  king,  he 
was  observed  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  who, 
when  he  returned  to  the  house  of  peers, 
declared  that,  "however  gracious  might 
be  the  language  he  had  heard  from  the 
throne,  his  indignation  could  not  but  be 
highly  excited  at  beholding  his  majesty 
supported  by  a  traitor."  On  another  oc- 
casion, the  earl  of  Surrey,  as  he  arose  to 
speak,  caught  a  glimpse  of  Arnold  in  the 
gallery,  when  he  at  once  sat  down,  and, 
with  his  finger  pointed  at  him,  exclaimed, 
"  I  will  not  speak  while  that  man  is  in 
the  house !" 

It  may  well  be  conceived  that  Arnold, 
with  his  revengeful  spirit  and  reckless 
physical  courage,  could  ill  brook  such 
contemptuous  treatment,  and  that  noth- 
ing but  their  privilege  as  peers  saved 
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them  from  being  held  amenable  to  the 
code  of  the  duelist.  One  nobleman,  how- 
ever, who  had  insulted  Arnold,  permitted 
a  friend  to  accept  his  challenge  to  fight. 
The  next  morning,  at  the  hour  appoint- 
ed for  the  meeting,  in  a  secluded  quarter 
of  London,  Arnold  appeared  promptly  on 
the  ground,  and  his  opponent  somewhat 
late.  The  parties  having  taken  their  re- 
spective positions,  and  the  word  to  fire 
about  to  be  given,  Arnold  prematurely 
discharged  his  pistol,  but  without  hitting 
his  antagonist;  upon  which  the  latter, 
raising  his  weapon  aloft,  fired  it  in  the 
air,  and  then  with  a  glance  of  scorn,  cool- 
ly turned  upon  his  heel,  and  left  the  spot. 

Arnold  resided  principally  in  England 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  though 
he  was  for  a  while  in  Nova  Scotia,  where 
he  found  a  welcome  among  the  refugee 
American  loyalists.  He  was  afterward 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  u  as  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French  ;  but,  making  his 
escape,  he  returned  to  England,  and  end- 
ed his  life  in  comparative  obscurity,  in 
Gloucester  place,  London,  June  14, 
1801. 

A  spirit  of  avarice  seems  to  have  been 


the  ruling  trait  in  the  character  of  Ar- 
nold. When  Washington  learned  the  de- 
fection of  his  general,  he  was  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  discovery;  but  calling 
to  mind  Arnold's  habits  of  extravagance 
and  his  peculations,  he  said,  "  I  thought 
that  a  man  who  had  shed  his  blood  in 
the  cause  of  his  country  could  be  trusted, 
but  I  am  convinced  now  that  those  ivho 
are  ivanting  in  private  probity  are  unworthy 
of  public  confidence." 

The  unfortunate  wife  of  the  traitor 
became  an  exile  from  her  country,  and 
shared  in  a  degree  the  coldness  of  pub- 
lic feeling  abroad  toward  her  husband. 
When  she  returned  to  Philadelphia,  at 
the  time  of  his  treason,  she  resolved  to 
separate  from  him  forever;  but  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  Pennsylvania,  sus- 
pecting her  of  complicity  in  his  commu- 
nications with  Andre  (it  being  known 
that  she  had  corresponded  with  that  offi- 
cer before  her  marriage),  would  not  con- 
sent, and  ordered  her  to  leave  the  state 
within  fourteen  days,  and  not  return 
again  during  the  war.  Joining  her  hus- 
band in  New  York,  she  went  with  him 
to  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  to  England. 
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Lord  Cornwallis,  triumphant  as 
he  had  been  at  Camden  over  Gen- 
eral Gates,  on  the  16th  of  August,  did  not 
immediately  pursue  his  conquests.  The 
extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the 
want  of  supplies,  kept  him  in  his  camp  at 
Camden.  His  lordship,  however,  was  ac- 
tive in  preparations  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign. He  sent  his  emissaries  into  North 
Carolina,  to  encourage  the  loyalists  there 
to  take  up  arms  and  assemble,  with  the 
promise  of  soon  marching  to  their  sup- 
port. 

In  the  meantime,  every  measure  of  rig- 
or was  adopted,  which  might  be  supposed 
effective  in  crushing  out  the  remnants  of 
"rebellion"  in  the  Carolinas.  A  savage 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  earl,  ac- 
cording to  which  all  those  who,  after  hav- 
ing once  submitted,  had  again  taken  up 
arms  against  the  king,  were  to  be  impris- 
oned, and  their  property  taken  from  them 
or  destroyed  ;  and  every  militiaman  who 
had  once  served  with  the  British,  and  af- 
terward joined  the  Americans,  was  threat- 
ened with  immediate  hanging  !  These 
cruel  threats,  however,  instead  of  effect- 
ing his  lordship's  object  of  extinguishing 


the  "rebellion,"  gave  the  strength  of  des- 
peration to  resistance. 

No  measure  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
more  odious  and  more  exasperating  than 
his  treatment  of  the  prisoners  taken  on 
the  fall  of  Charleston.  Finding  letters 
from  some  of  these  in  the  bao-cj-ns-e  which 

DO     o 

had  fallen  into  his  hands  after  the  defeat 
of  Gates,  the  earl  charged  them  with  hav- 
ing broken  their  parole,  and  made  this 
accusation  a  cover  for  the  greatest  severi- 
ty. Regardless  of  his  previous  promises, 
he  caused  many  of  the  leading  republi- 
cans of  South  Carolina,  including  Christo- 
pher Gadsden,  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  state,  Doctor  David  Ramsay,  the  his- 
torian of  the  war,  most  of  the  civil  and 
militia  officers,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  about 
sixty  in  all,  to  be  dragged  from 
their  beds  early  in  the  morning 
by  armed  parties ;  and,  after  being  mus- 
tered at  the  public  exchange,  they  were 
hurried  on  board  a  guard-ship  and  trans- 
ported to  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  where 
they  were  subjected  equally  to  bondage 
and  every  form  of  indignity,  and  kept  as 
so  many  hostages  for  the  good  behavior 
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of  the  citizens.  After  Major  Andre's  ex- 
ecution, these  hostages  were  frequently 
threatened  with  the  halter,  in  retaliation 
for  the  fate  of  that  officer.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  British  commander  ap- 
peared to  be  to  annihilate  the  spirit  of 
independence  by  trampling  upon  the  per- 
sons of  its  best  assertefs.  On  their  arri- 
val at  St.  Augustine,  the  prisoners  were 
offered  paroles  to  enjoy  liberty  within  the 
precincts  of  the  town.  The  sturdy  pa- 
triot Gadsden  refused  acquiescence,  for 
he  disdained  making  further  terms  with 
a  power  that  did  not  regard  the  sanctity 
of  a  solemn  treaty.  He  was  determined 
not  to  be  deceived  a  second  time.  "  Had 
the  British  commanders,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, "  regarded  the  terms  of 
capitulation  at  Charleston,  I  might  now, 
although  a  prisoner,  enjoy  the  smiles  and 
consolations  of  my  family  under  my  own 
roof;  but  even  without  a  shadow  of  ac- 
cusation preferred  against  me,  for  any  act 
inconsistent  with  my  plighted  faith,  I  am 
torn  from  them,  and  here,  in  a  distant 
land,  invited  to  enter  into  new  engage- 
ments. I  will  give  no  parole  !" — "  Think 
better  of  it,"  answered  Governor  Tonyn, 
who  was  in  command  ;  "  a  second  refusal 
of  it  will  fix  your  destiny  :  a  dungeon  will 
be  your  future  habitation." — "  Prepare  it 
then,"  rejoined  the  inflexible  patriot.  "I 
will  give  no  parole,  so  help  me  God !" 
And  the  petty  tyrant  did  "  prepare  it ;" 
and  for  forty-two  weeks  that  incorrupti- 
ble old  republican  of  nearly  threescore 
years  never  saw  the  cheerful  light  of  day, 
but  lay  immured  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Augustine* 

*  Lossing. 
100 
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Of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Camden,  and  at  Sumter's  defeat 
by  Tarleton  two  days  afterward, 
several  wrere  selected,  bound  with  cords, 
and  carried  to  Camden,  where  they  were 
hung  without  trial  as  rebels,  under  the 
express  order  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  In  al- 
most every  section  of  the  state,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  British  was  marked  with  blood 
and  with  other  deeds  of  equal  atrocity. 
Many  of  the  militia  were  executed  on  va- 
rious and  worthless  pretexts,  and  most 
unfrequently  without  even  the  form  of 
trial ;  and  private  citizens  were  closely 
confined  on  board  of  prison-ships,  where 
they  perished  of  foul  diseases  and  with- 
out attendance. 

The  spirit  of  the  patriots  was  overawed 
but  not  subdued  by  these  harsh  proceed- 
ings. Opposition  was  not  extinguished. 
The  policy  of  the  British  commander  was 
short-sighted.  True  manhood  is  never 
more  resolute  than  when  it  feels  itself 
wronged  ;  and  the  Carolinians  were  nev- 
er more  determined  for  their  liberties 
than  in  the  moment  of  their  greatest  de- 
nial and  disaster*  Marion  and  Sumter, 
with  their  partisan  bands,  were  watching 
from  their  fastnesses  every  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of 
their  country  and  their  homes. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Gates,  Ma- 
rion had  left  South  Carolina  for  a  short 
time,  but  soon  returned  to  the  swamps 
and  defiles  below  and  along  the  San  tee 
river,  and  under  every  disadvantage  con- 
tinued to  struggle  against  an  overwhelm- 
ing enemy.  For  weeks  he  could  muster 
but  seventy  men,  and  at  one  time  this 

#  Sirams. 
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number  was  reduced  to  only  twenty-five. 
With  the  saws  of  the  neighboring;  mills 
turned  into  sabres  for  his  horsemen,  and 
frequently  without  ammunition,  Marion 
kept  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  at  bay. 
Hearing  that  a  body  of  prisoners  taken 
at  the  defeat  of  Gates,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  was 
under  march  for  Charleston,  guarded  by 
a  strong  escort,  Marion  determined  upon 
the  rescue  of  the  captives.  Placing  his 
mounted  men  in  ambush,  in  one  of  the 
swamps  that  skirt  the  wood  from  Nelson's 
ferry  to  Monk's  Corner,  he  darted  upon 
the  escort  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
whole  party.  Having  put  the  arms  of 
the  British  into  the  hands  of  the  rescued 
Americans,  he  hurried  across  the  Santee, 
and  did  not  pause  until  his  prisoners  were 
safely  disposed  of  within  the  limits  of 
North  Carolina.  He  was  far  upon  his 
way  beyond  the  arm  of  danger  before  the 
parties  detached  by  Cornwallis,  to  drive 
him  from  his  covert,  had  reached,  the 
scene  of  his  enterprise. 

Every  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  en- 
emy to  ferret  out  Marion,  and  prevent  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country 
from  joining  him.  A  ruthless  corps  of  Brit- 
ish soldiery,  under  Major  Wemyss,  was 
detached  to  devastate  that  region.  Scores 
of  houses  were  burnt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pedee  andBlack  rivers,but  the  patriotism 
of  the  inhabitants  was  only  stimulated  to 
greater  efforts  by  these  wanton  cruelties ; 
and,  burning  with  revenge,  they  sought  a 
home  in  the  camp  of  Marion  and  his  men. 
Here,  with  no  shelter  but  the  recesses  of 
the  swamps,  they  suffered  every  hardship, 
but  felt  themselves  amply  compensated 


for  all  when  they  could  sally  out  under 
their  brave  leader  and  avenge  their  mani- 
fold wrongs  upon  their  cruel  enemy. 

Marion  took  care  that  his  spirited  fol- 
lowers should  not  want  opportunities  for 
action.  Always  on  the  alert,  he  pounced 
upon  a  body  of  tories,  under  Major  Gai- 
ney,  at  Britton's  Neck,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  without  losing  himself  a 
single  man.  Again,  in  an  hour  after,  he 
fell  upon  Captain  Barfield  and  some  loy- 
alists, a  few  miles  distant,  and  put  them 
to  total  rout.  Colonel  Tarleton  was  or- 
dered by  Cornwallis  to  hunt  up  and  strive 
to  entrap  the  a Swamp-Fox ;"  but  the  inde- 
fatigable British  dragoon,  though  always 
in  full  cry  after  him,  could  not  succeed, 
for  Marion  skilfully  turned  and  turned  in 
his  swamp-cover,  and  thus  eluded  every 
effort  of  his  pursuer.  Tarleton  strove  to 
bring  him  to  action,  and  Marion  was  thus 
tempted  to  come  out,  but,  finding  his  en- 
emy overwhelmingly  strong,  he  retired 
again  to  his  secure  retreats. 

Cornwallis,  having  obtained  his  sup- 
plies, was  prepared  to  begin  a  campaign. 
He  accordingly,  early  in  September,  de- 
tached Colonel  Ferguson,  the  brave  and 
efficient  leader  of  the  seventy-first  regi- 
ment, in  advance,  and  proposed  to  follow 
him  immediately  from  Charlotte,  in  North 
Carolina,  whither  he  had  penetrated  after 
the  defeat  of  General  Gates  at  Camden. 
Ferguson  was  directed  to  visit  the  north- 
western settlements  of  the  Carolinas,  up 
to  the  Virginia  frontier,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  loyalists  of  that  quarter  to 
vigorous  action.  He  had  under  his  com- 
mand a  strong  but  disorderly  force,  con- 
sisting of  tories  and  British,  nearly  fifteen 
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hundred  in  all ;  and  his  route  through  the 
country  was  distinguished  by  every  sort 
of  atrocity  and  violence.  On  his  march, 
he  heard  of  the  unsuccessful  attack  of 
Colonel  Clarke,  with  about  five  hundred 
Americans,  upon  the  British  garrison  at 
Augusta ;  and,  as  the  latter  was  now  re- 
turning from  Georgia,  Ferguson  resolved 
to  cut  him  off  This  turned  the  British 
commander  from  his  route,  and  he  there- 
fore marched  to  Gilbert-town,  a  village  on 
the  frontier,  to  ward  the  mountains.  Here, 
although  far  removed  from  the  support 
of  the  main  body  of  the  army  under  Earl 
Cornwallis,  he  felt  secure,  as  he  believed 
in  that  remote  district  there  was  not  a 
force  which  was  strong  enough  to  dare  to 
"look  him  in  the  face."  Ferguson,  how- 
ever, did  not  know  the  country  and  the 
spirit  of  its  people. 

Westward  of  the  Alleghanies  lived  "the 
mountain-men,"  a  race  of  hardy  settlers, 
who  feci  their  flocks  in  the  valleys  and  on 
the  mountain-sides.  In  the  constant  pur- 
suit of  game,  and  in  frequent  rencontres 
with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  in 
that  wild  country,  they  had  become  in- 
ured to  danger,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of 
firearms.  They  were,  moreover,  ardent 
patriots.  The  lively  representations  of 
those  who  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  British  marauders,  now  awakened  the 
mountaineers  to  a  sense  of  their  own  dan- 
ger. Hitherto,  they  had  only  heard  of 
war  at  a  distance ;  and,  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  that  independence  for  which 
their  countrymen  along  the  seaboard  had 
been  contending,  they  had  in  a  measure 
been  indifferent  to  the  issue.  But  the 
approach  of  Colonel  Ferguson  aroused 


them  from  their  apathy,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  embody  themselves  for  their 
own  defence.  Such  were  the  formidable 
opponents  who  gathered  their  several 
bands  from  remote  tracts — from  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Cumberland,  in  Virginia,  or 
from  the  Saluda  and  Savannah,  in  Caro- 
lina—  and  rendezvoused  in  the  valley  of 
the  Watauga,  to  oppose  the  British  com- 
mander and  his  troops.  They  came  — 
nearly  three  thousand  in  number — most 
of  them  on  horseback,  but  many  afoot, 
some  dressed  in  the  fringed  hunting-shirt 
and  buckskin  leggings,  others  in  home- 
spun, and  bearing  on  their  shoulders  the 
long,  small-bore  rifle  of  that  day* 

Colonel  Ferguson,  surprised  by  such  a 
formidable  gathering,  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  loyalists  of  the  country  to 
join  his  standard:  "If  you  choose,"  said 
he,  "  to  be  trodden  upon  for  ever  and  ever 
by  a  set  of  mongrel  curs,  say  so  at  once, 
and  let  women  look  out  for  real  men  to 
protect  them  !  If  you  desire  to  live,  and 
bear  the  name  of  men,  grasp  your  arms 
in  a  moment,  and  run  to  camp  !" 

Finding  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  dis- 
posed to  come  to  his  aid,  Ferguson  began 
to  retire  toward  the  main  body  of  the 
British  army,  and  sent  word  to  Cornwal- 
lis,  announcing  his  movement,  and  ex- 
plaining its  cause  in  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  formidable  and  unexpected  op- 
position. His  messengers,  however,  were 
were  intercepted.  In  the  meantime,  he 
crossed  the  Broad  river,  at  the 
Cherokee  ford,  in  Yorkville  dis- 
trict, with  eleven  hundred  and  twenty- 
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*  Address  of  the  Honorable  John  S.  Preston,  Yorkville, 
South  Carolina,  1855. 
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five  men,  and  took  post  on  King's  mount- 
ain, about  two  miles  below  the  line  that 
divides  North  and  South  Carolina,  where 
he  was  so  confident  of  the  strength  of  his 
position,  that  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  de- 
spatches, "  All  the  rebels  out  of  hell  can 
not  drive  me  from  it!" 

The  "  mountain-men"  were  now  follow- 
ing in  hot  pursuit.  Being  unencumbered 
with  baggage,  their  movements  were  rap- 
id and  prompt.  "  Each  man  set  out  with 
his  blanket,  knapsack,  and  gun,  in  quest 
of  Colonel  Ferguson,  in  the  same  manner 
he  was  used  to  pursue  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest.  At  niwjit  the  earth  afforded 
them  a  bed,  and  the  heavens  a  covering  ; 
the  running  stream  quenched  their  thirst, 
while  a  few  cattle  driven  in  their  rear,  to- 
gether with  the  supplies  acquired  by  their 
guns,  secured  them  provision." 

On  reaching  Gilbert-town,  which  had 
been  evacuated  by  Ferguson,  and  fearful 
lest  he  might  escape  and  form  a  junction 
with  Cornwallis,  about  nine  hundred  of 
the  strongest  mountaineers,  mounted  on 
the  swiftest  horses,  were  chosen  to  lead 
the  chase. 

Without  waiting  for  daylight,  these 
bold  riders  sped  on.  "The  night  after 
leaving  Gilbert-town,  on  a  short  halt,  in 
council,  the  officers  selected  a  chief  to 
act  until  they  could  receive  orders  from 
Gates.  Their  little  army  was  composed, 
then,  of  men  nearly  in  equal  numbers 
from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina.  Each  band  was  led,  rather  than 
commanded,  by  its  own  officer.  Sevier, 
Shelby,  Campbell,  Cleveland,  Williams, 
and  M-Dowell,  were  the  colonels,  and  had 
all  seen  hard  service,  either  in  the  Indian 


wars  or  in  this  struggle.  After  full  delib- 
eration, they  unanimously  elected  Camp- 
bell, of  Virginia,  to  command  in  the  ap- 
proaching fray*  He  was  a  man  in  the 
vigor  of  life  —  not  quite  forty  years  of  age 
—  of  pure  Scotch  descent,  thoroughly  ed- 
ucated in  the  classics  and  all  the  science 
of  the  day,  and  had  been  a  soldier  from 
his  earliest  manhood.  He  had  married 
the  sister  of  the  famous  Patrick  Henry, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  had  joined  in  all  the  early  move- 
ments of  resistance.  Having  a  lar^e  fam- 
ily  connection  in  western  Virginia,  and 
an  extensive  property,  and  that  region 
being  still  subject  to  imminent  perils  from 
the  Indians  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
he  declined  commissions  tendered  him  in 
the  continental  army  and  the  Virginia 
lines,  and  accepted  the  honorable,  labori- 
ous, and  dangerous  post  of  county  lieu- 
tenant. In  this  he  succeeded  Evan  Shel- 
by, the  father  of  his  associate  in  this  ex- 
pedition. He  immediately  gave  the  care 
of  his  family  and  property  to  a  kinsman, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

"  His  manner  was  grave  and  dignified, 
his  person  strong  and  graceful,  his  cour- 
age of  the  most  daring  and  reckless  char- 
acter,his  patriotism  of  the  sternest  mould, 
enthusiastic  and  uncompromising,  with  a 
fierce  and  relentless  hatred  of  those  who 
refused  to  join  the  patriot  cause, and  with- 
al a  skilful,  judicious,  and  practised  officer. 
He  brought  to  the  expedition  four  hun- 

*  It  is  said  that  Colonel  Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  had 
Governor  Rutledge's  commission  in  his  pocket,  as  a  briga- 
dier, at  this  very  time,  but  that  he  magnanimously  suppressed 
the  fact,  fearing  perhaps  that  its  assertion  might  cause  jeal- 
ousies and  distrust.  —  Simms. 
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dred  and  fifty  men  (many  of  them  his 
kinsmen,friends,  and  neighbors),  of  wealth 
and  position  equal  to  his  own ;  and  most 
of  them  of  that  true  Scotch-Irish  breed 
whose  fathers  had  fought  for  kirk  and 
covenant,  and  among  whose  descendants 
were  the  Clays,  Calhouns,Scotts,  and  Tay- 
lors, of  our  day."* 

After  a  hurried  council,  at  which  each 
man  sat  holding  his  own  horse,  and  squat- 
ting on  the  ground,  amid  the  pastures  of 
Cowpens,  Colonel  Campbell  ordered  his 
resolute  followers  to  mount.  Off  they 
went  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  with 
their  rifles  under  their  arms,  to  protect 
them  from  the  pelting  rain.  About  day- 
light  they  crossed  the  ford  at  Broad  river, 
twelve  miles  from  King's  mountain.  Here 
they  halted  and  killed  two  beeves,  from 
which  the}'  made  a  hurried  repast,  and, 
again  springing  to  their  saddles,  did  not 

check  a  rein  until  they  arrived 
Octi  7« 

(at  noon)  within  three  miles  of 

the  enemy.  Halting  for  a  moment,  the 
order  was  given,  and  passed  rapidly  along 
from  man  to  man,  "  Tie  up  overcoats,  pick 
touch-holes,  prime  fresh,  and  be  ready  to 
fight !" 

The  neighboring  farmers,  aroused  from 
their  work  by  the  clattering  of  hoofs,  and 
the  noisy  turmoil  of  the  troopers  gather- 
ing among  their  fields,  dropped  the  han- 
dles of  their  ploughs,  and,  unloosing  their 
horses,  came  "  riding  bare-back,  with  dan- 
gling trace-chains,"  to  join  their  gallant 
countrymen.  Acquainted  with  every  foot 
of  the  land,  and  with  the  exact  position 
of  the  enemy,  these  fresh  recruits  offered 
their  services  as  guides,  and  now  under- 

*  Preston. 


took  to  lead  on  the  resolute  band  to  the 
mountain  where  the  enemy  had  so  defi- 
antly posted  themselves.  Their  command- 
er, Colonel  Ferguson,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  British  light-infantry  officers.  He 
was  specially  renowned  as  a  leader  of  ri- 
flemen, and  had  himself  made  considera- 
ble improvements  in  the  rifle  and  its  use. 
His  force,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  mixed 
one,  and  composed  of  British  regulars  and 
loyalists.  "  The  latter,"  says  Simms,  "  it 
was  known,  would  fight — they  fought 
with  halters  round  their  necks.  The}'', 
too,  were  expert  riflemen." 

The  order  of  attack  was  now  hurriedly 
made  by  the  Americans.  Sevier  was  to 
form  the  right,  Cleveland  and  Williams 
together  the  left,  and  Campbell  the  cen- 
tre, with  Shelby  on  his  left.  They  had 
scarcely  mounted,  when  a  captured  mes- 
senger was  brought  in.  A  paper  was 
found  upon  his  person,  which  proved  to 
be  a  despatch  from  Ferguson  to  Cornwal- 
lis.  "  Bead  it  aloud  !"  was  the  cry  of  many 
voices,  which  rose  from  those  who  under- 
stood and  affected  no  military  formalities. 
It  was  read  aloud ;  and,  as  they  listened 
to  its  defiant  words — "I  hold  a  position 
on  'the  King's  mountain]  and  all  the  rebels 
out  of  hell  can  not  drive  me  from  it !"  — 
a.  grim  smile  for  a  moment  varied  the  res- 
olute expression  of  their  faces,  but  not  a 
loud  word  was  uttered,  as  they  nervously 
clutched  their  rifles.  With  a  bound  they 
were  off  again,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
were  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

Here  the  pursuers  drew  up  along  the 
bank  of  a  little  brook,  and,  dismounting, 
tied  their  horses  to  the  saplings  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees.     Leaving  a  small 
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guard  behind  them,  the  Americans  now 
arranged  themselves  in  the  order  agreed 
upon,  and  pushed  on  to  the  attack.  The 
three  divisions  were  about  equal  in  num- 
ber, and  it  was  decided  that  all  should 
scale  the  mountain  at  the  same  moment 
from  the  various  points  of  starting,  and 
strive  to  join  each  other  at  the  British 
encampment  perched  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge. 

King's  mountain,  one  of  the  spurs  of 
the  Alleghanies,  rises  precipitously  above 
the  neighboring  hills,  from  which  it  is  di- 
vided by  a  deep  valley  and  broken  ra- 
vines. A  narrow  ridge  of  irregular  rock 
forms  its  summit,from  which  rugged  sides 
of  outcropping  slate  and  thick  wood  fall 
steeply  to  the  base.  Colonel  Ferguson 
had  perched  his  camp  upon  the  top,  and 
thence  looked  down  with  defiant  con- 
tempt upon  the  undisciplined  band  which 
was  now  about  to  make  the  attempt  to 
drive  him  from  his  strong  position. 

The  three  divisions  having  taken  their 
respective  positions,  Campbell  gave  the 
signal  for  the  ascent,  and  all  began  simul- 
taneously to  climb  the  mountain.  Cleve- 
land, as  he  led  his  men  to  the  attack  on 
the  left,  addressed  them  in  these  homely 
but  telling  words :  "  My  brave  fellows,  we 
have  beat  the  tories  already,  and  we  can 
beat  them  again.  They  are  all  cowards. 
If  they  had  the  spirit  of  men,  they  would 
join  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  support- 
ing the  independence  of  their  country. 
When  engaged  with  them,  you  are  not 
to  wait  for  the  word  of  command  from 
me.  I  will  show  you  by  my  example  how 
to  fight.  I  can  undertake  no  more.  Ev- 
ery man  must  consider  himself  as  an  offi- 


cer, and  act  from  his  own  judgment.  Fire 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  stand  your  ground 
as  long  as  you  can.  When  you  can  do 
no  better,  get  behind  trees,  or  retreat; 
but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  run  quite  off  If 
we  are  repulsed,  let  us  make  a  point  to 
return  and  renew  the  fight.  Perhaps  we 
may  have  better  luck  in  the  second  at- 
tempt than  the  first.  If  any  of  you  are 
afraid,  such  have  leave  to  retire,  and  they 
are  requested  immediately  to  take  themselves 
off  I"  This  was  a  good  speech,  which  his 
men  could  understand,  and  its  effect  was 
such  as  every  commander  must  desire. 

The  action  now  commenced.  As  Colo- 
nels Campbell  and  Shelby,  at  the  head  of 
their  men,  began  to  lead  up  the  centre, 
the  British  fired  a  volley,  but  with  little 
effect,  as  their  shots  were  badly  aimed. 
The  right,  under  Sevier,  now  emerging 
suddenly  into  view  from  a  wooded  hol- 
low, drew  upon  it  the  whole  attention  of 
the  enemy,  and  a  severe  conflict  ensued. 
Ferguson,  however,  finding  his  men  no 
match  for  the  American  riflemen,  ordered 
a  charge  of  bayonets.  This  was  made 
with  the  usual  impetuosity  by  the  British 
regulars,  and  Sevier  was  forced  nearty  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain. 

Williams  and  Cleveland,  with  the  left, 
coming  up  at  this  moment,  began  a  mur- 
derous fire  upon  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy,  by  which  they  diverted  them  from 
the  pursuitof  Sevier,  and  drew  upon  them- 
selves all  their  fury.  The  charging  col- 
umns, being  recalled,  were  wheeled  rap- 
idly to  the  right,  and,  making  a  dash  at 
Williams's  and  Cleveland's  men,  drove 
them  down  the  declivity  before  them,  as 
they  had  previously  driven  Sevier.    See- 
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ing  their  comrades  in  extremity,  Camp- 
bell and  Shelby  pushed  on  nimbly  in 
front,  and  poured  upon  the  British  such 
a  volley,  that  they  were  forced  to  desist 
from  further  pursuit,  and  retire  to  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  which  they  did,  how- 
ever, in  perfect  order. 

Ferguson  now  gathered  his  whole  force, 
and  bore  clown  with  an  impetuous  charge 
directly  upon  the  American  centre.  Be- 
fore this  irresistible  onset,  Campbell  and 
Shelby  gave  way.  In  the  meanwhile, 
however,  Cleveland  and  Sevier,  having 
rallied  their  men,  came  to  the  rescue  with 
a  terrible  fire  on  either  flank  of  the  ene- 
my, and  brought  them  suddenly  to  a  stop. 
The  British  soldiers, with  poised  bayonets, 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  retreat- 
ed up  the  hill.  The  centre  of  the  Ameri- 
cans now  rallied,  wheeled,  and  rushed  af- 
ter them  with  shouts  and  huzzas,  thinking 
that  the  battle  was  won. 

The  bold  Ferguson,  however,  was  not 
yet  disposed  to  yield  the  day.  Kapidly 
throwing  his  men  into  three  columns,  one 
facing  each  division  of  his  foe,  he  made  a 
fourth  charge  with  the  bayonet.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  "  mountain-men"  now 
brought  to  bear  with  effect  the  peculiar 
warfare  in  which  they  had  acquired  skill 
in  their  frequent  conflicts  with  the  wild 
beasts  and  the  Indian  savages  on  the  fron- 
tiers. From  behind  the  rocks  and  trees, 
under  the  cover  of  which  they  loaded 
their  never-missing  rifles,  they  sprang  for- 
ward and  fired  with  such  effect  upon  the 
British,  that  they  drove  them  back  with- 
in their  lines  upon  the  ridge. 

As  the  three  divisions  of  the  mountain- 
eers approached  the  summit  in  pursuit, 


they  closed  together  and  completely  sur- 
rounded their  enemy.  The  British,  thus 
at  bay,  fought  desperately.  The  regulars, 
with  firm  hand,  still  clung  to  their  mus- 
kets, and  strove  to  keep  off  their  pui'su- 
ers  by  a  vigorous  use  of  their  bayonets  ; 
while  the  tory  volunteers,  with  their  long 
hunting-knives  fastened  in  the  muzzles 
of  their  guns,  showed  in  their  despair  no 
less  fierceness  of  resistance. 

At  every  discharge  of  their  rifles,  how- 
ever, the  Americans  closed  in,  narrowing 
more  and  more  the  fatal  circle  in  which 
they  held  their  doomed  enemy.  "  The 
British  cavalry  was  ordered  to  mount.  It 
was  the  very  thing  for  the  American  rifle, 
as  it  raised  the  mark  clear  above  the  bush- 
es ;  and,  as  each  man  threw  his  leg  over 
the  horse,  he  fell  dead  on  the  other  side. 
Ferguson,  with  a  gallantry  which  seemed 
to  rise  with  his  desperate  condition,  rode 
from  rank  to  rank  and  from  post  to  post, 
cheering,  driving,  and  encouraging  his 
men,  until  he  found  his  army  pressed,  act- 
ually huddled  together,  on  the  ridge,  and 
falling  as  fast  as  the  Americans  could  load 
and  shoot."  Ferguson's  valor  was  una- 
vailing, and  the  success  of  his  bayonets 
gave  him  barren  ground,  which  he  could 
only  for  a  moment  retain.  Still  he  re- 
fused to  surrender.  His  shrill  silver  whis- 
tle was  heard  over  all  the  cries  of  the  con- 
flict, as  he  sped  from  side  to  side. 

"  He  determined  on  one  more  desper- 
ate charge,  and,  taking  his  position  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  in  a  voice  that  rose 
loud  above  the  din  of  the  battle,  he  sum- 
moned his  men  to  '  crush  the  d d  rebels 

into  the  earth  !'  "* 

*  Preston. 
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The  Americans  heard  the  order,  and 
silently  prepared  for  the  conflict.  Each 
man  was  ordered  to  load,  and  not  fire  a 
shot  until  the  foe  was  within  sixty  paces. 
The  command  was  faithfully  obeyed.  The 
enemy  bore  down  from  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  in  one  mass,  with  the  brave  Ferguson 
at  their  head.  Impetuously  and  threaten- 
ingly, however,  as  they  came,  they  were 
soon  staj^ed  by  the  close  fire  and  sure  aim 
of  the  Americans.  Ferguson  fell  at  the 
first  discharge,  and  his  affrighted  horse 
went  scampering  down  the  hill.  His  sec- 
ond in  command,  Captain  De  Peyster, 
when  he  found  that  his  brave  command- 
er was  no  more,  and  saw  the  fatal  havoc 
made  among  the  troops,  gave  up  all  hope 
of  further  successful  resistance,  hoisted 
the  white  flag  of  surrender,  and  begged 
for  quarter. 

The  battle  began  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  last- 
ed an  hour.  Two  hundred  and  forty  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  and  two  hundred 
wounded  ;  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
were  taken  prisoners.  Out  of  the  whole 
British  force  but  two  hundred  escaped. 
Of  the  Americans,  only  twenty-eight  were 
killed  and  sixty  wounded.  In  the  Vir- 
ginia division,  out  of  the  thirteen,  no  less 
than  twelve  were  officers  !  Fifteen'hun- 
clred  stand  of  arms  were  captured. 

"  In  this  battle,"  says  Preston, "  the  offi- 
cers not  only  went  before,  but  every  one, 
commander,  colonels,  captains,  all  carried 
and  used  the  rifle  in  addition  to  the  sword. 
It  thus  becomes  known  that  the  gallant 
Williams,  seeing  Ferguson  cheering  his 
men  with  his  voice  and  famous  silver 
whistle,  drewr  up  his  rifle  to  shoot  him ,' 


but,  perceiving  that  Ferguson  was  armed 
only  with  sword  and  pistols,  he  threw 
away  his  gun,  exclaiming, '  I  will  have  a 
single  hand-tussle  with  him,  or  die  !'  He 
dashed  at  the  Briton,  but,  before  he  reach- 
ed him,  received  two  balls,  and  was  borne 
from  the  field  by  his  two  sons,  lads  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen*  Williams  survived 
until  the  next  day,  and  learned  that  the 
victory  was  complete.  He  raised  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  said,  '  I  thank  God  for  my 
country's  deliverance;'  and  placing  a  hand 
on  the  head  of  each  of  his  children,  he 
said, '  God  bless  you,  my  brave  boys !  tell 
your  mother  and  our  friends  I  die  con- 
tent.' Within  a  few  months,  those  two 
noble  youths  were  inhumanly  butchered 
by  the  tories  at  Hay's  station. 

"The  pure  and  brave  Captain  Edmonds- 
ton  fell  in  front  of  his  company,  near  his 
colonel.  The  stern  Campbell  was  seen  to 
brush  away  a  tear  as  that  brave,  good 
friend  was  borne  back.  Edmondston  lay 
under  a  tree,  with  one  hand  clutching  his 
side  to  keep  in  life  until  the  battle  was 
over.  He  heard  the  shout  of  victory,  as 
his  commander  and  friend  grasped  his 
other  hand.  He  could  not  speak  then ; 
he  kissed  Campbell's  hand,  smiled,  loosed 
the  hold  which  stanched  in  life,  and  the 
Christian  and  patriot  went  to  his  reward. 
Four  Edmondstons  fell  in  this  fight,  and, 
with  them,  Craigs  and  Beatties,  Bowens 
and  Willoughbys,  Blackburns  and  Craw- 
fords,  Campbells  and  Cummings." 

*  "The  tradition,"  says  Simms,  "reports  that  Williams 
and  Ferguson  perished  by  each  other's  hands ;  that,  after 
Ferguson  had  fallen  by  the  pistol  of  Williams,  and  lay 
wounded  on  the  ground,  the  latter  approached  and  offered 
him  mercy ;  and  that  his  answer  was  a  fatal  bullet  from  the 
pistol  of  the  dying  man  !" 
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The  bloody  conflict  of  King's  mountain 
was  marked  by  a  crowning  sacrifice  of 
vengeance.  Ten  of  the  prisoners — loy- 
alists, conspicuous  for  their  outlawries, 
and  well  known — were  tried,  condemned, 
and  hung,  by  the  conquerors,  almost  in 
the  moment  of  victory.  Thirty  were  con- 
demned, but  twenty  respited.  They  are 
all  alleged  to  have  been  notorious  for 
their  crimes,  the  monstrous  atrocity  of 
which  forbade  the  plea  of  pity  in  the  ears 
of  their  captors.  They  had  long  been 
doomed,  by  a  thousand  threats  of  ven- 
geance, from  as  many  outraged  enemies. 
Something,  too,  is  alleged  in  behalf  of  this 
wild  and  summary  justice,  in  the  right 
and  policy  of  retaliation  for  the  murders 
which  Cornwallis  had  committed  on  his 


captives  at  Camden,  Ninety-six,  and  Au- 
gusta. The  deed  was  supposed  to  be  justi- 
fied by  that  code  which  requires  eye  for 


eye; 


tooth  for  tooth,  life  for  life* 


To  this  day  the  traveller  reads  on  a 
rude  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  scene  of  bat- 
tle, and  near  the  spring  from  which  he 
quenches  his  thirst,  this  inscription  :  "  Sa- 
cred to  the  memory  of  Major  William 
Chronicle,  Captain  John  Mattocks,  Wil- 
liam Robb,  and  John  Boyd,  who  were 
killed  at  this  place  on  the  7th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1780,  fighting  in  defence  of  Amer- 
ica." On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stone 
is  read  :  "  Colonel  Ferguson,  an  officer  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  this  place  on  the  7th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1780." 
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General  Gates,  having  gathered 
the  scattered  remnants  of  his  army 
at  Hillsborough,  in  North  Carolina,  found 
that  his  whole  continental  force,  exclu- 
sive of  the  militia,  did  not  exceed  fifteen 
hundred  men*.  These,  moreover,  were  in 
want  of  almost  every  necessity.  En- 
camped in  the  woods  near  the  town,  the 
soldiers,  in  lieu  of  tents,  built  wigwams 
of  fence-rails,  and  rudely  thatched  them 
with  Indian-corn  sheaves.     Although  in 

101 


rags,  without  pay,  "  with  only  a  half  ra- 
tion, and  never  with  a  whole  one,"  the 
men  bore  up  with  wonderful  fortitude, 
and  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  severest 
discipline. 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
pushed  on  as  far  as  Salisbury,  near  the 
borders  of  Virginia;  and,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  reach  that  State,  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  intended  for  him, 

*  Simms. 
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under  General  Leslie,  was  ordered  to  en- 
ter the  Chesapeake.  After  learning  the 
fatal  result  at  King's  mountain,  however, 
the  earl  was  no  longer  disposed  to  pene- 
trate farther  into  a  country  whence  had 
suddenly  risen  such  a  formidable  band  of 
foes  as  Campbell  had  led  to  victory.  His 
lordship  now  no  longer  thought  of  ex- 
tending his  conquests  northward.  His 
only  care  was  to  secure  those  which  he 
had  already  made.  He  Avas  determined 
to  retire  to  South  Carolina,  and  there  con- 
centrate his  force,  lest  he  should  be  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off  from  that  jjrovince 
by  some  of  the  bold  and  active  "  mount- 
ain-men." 

The  retrograde  movement  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  October.  It  was  a 
difficult  and  disastrous  retreat,  as  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  themselves  acknowledge. 
It  rained  for  several  clays  without  inter- 
mission, and  the  roads  were  knee-deep  in 
mud  and  water.  The  men  had  no  tents, 
and  hardly  enough  food  to  support  life. 
At  one  time,  they  had  beef  and  no  bread ; 
at  another,  bread  and  no  beef.  For  five 
clays  their  only  sustenance  was  the  Indian 
corn  which  they  collected  as  it  stood  in 
the  fields.  They  were,  moreover,  greatly 
harassed  by  the  militia  of  the  country, 
who  would  come  upon  them  unawares, 
and  shoot  down  their  guards  and  cut  off 
their  foraging-parties.  Nor  could  the  ut- 
most vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  British 
general  secure  his  troops  against  these 
surprises.  The  militia,  being  mounted, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
were  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  At 
the  most  unexpected  moment,  a  rifle-shot 
from  some  covert  would  lay  low  a  sentry ; 


and,  before  the  alarm  was  fairly  given, 
the  hidden  marksman  was  again  in  his 
saddle  and  away,  without  fear  of  pursuit 
in  that  wild  country,  where  neither  foot 
nor  hor»e  soldier  ventured  to  follow.  On 
the  march  from  Charlotte,  single  riflemen 
often  rode  up  within  gunshot  of  the  ene- 
my, singled  out  their  victims,  and,  having 
discharged  their  pieces,  galloped  away  in 
safety. 

After  this  long  and  trying  tramp,  the 
British  army  reached  the  Catawba  river, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  ford  at  a  part 
where  it  was  six  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
in  some  places  as  deep  as  nine  or  ten  feet. 

The  enemy  now  encamped    at 

Oct.  29. 

Winnsborough,  midway  between 

the  Catawba  and  Broad  rivers,  in  Fairfield 
district,  South  Carolina.  Here  Cornwal- 
lis  was  taken  ill  with  a  bilious  fever,  and 
the  command  devolved  upon  the  3'oung 
Lord  Rawdon,  who  remained  inactive, 
however,  until  an  answer  should  be  re- 
ceived from  General  Leslie,  who  had  ar- 
rived in  the  Chesapeake  with  a  force  des- 
tined for  Virginia,  but  which  Cornwallis 
now  wished  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
Carolinas.  Leslie  was  therefore  instruct- 
ed to  proceed  by  sea  to  Charleston. 

The  retreat  of  Cornwallis,  following 
thus  closely  upon  Ferguson's  defeat,  and 
the  confession  of  weakness  betrayed  by 
this  retreat,  gave  new  encouragement  to 
the  Americans.  They  everywhere  began 
to  repair  in  considerable  numbers — the 
sparseness  of  population  considered — to 
the  camps  of  their  respective  command 
ers.  Of  these  there  were  large  numbers, 
captains  and  colonels,  in  the  field,  of  whom 
the  historians  say  little ;  and  day  by  day 
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they  achieved  successes,  on  a  small  scale, 
of  which  but  little  has  been  reported. 

These  parties,  with  their  leaders,  now 
beo;an  to  acknowledge  and  to  exercise  a 
better  discipline,  and  to  become  more  effi- 
cient as  soldiers.  They  had  suffered  too 
many  disasters  from  the  neglect  of  duty 
by  the  militia  not  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
vigilance,  and  a  better  observance  of  the 
duties  of  the  regular  service.  The  legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina  put  all  the  mili- 
tia of  the  state  under  General  Small  wood, 
of  the  continental  army.  Generals  Sum- 
ner and  Davidson  had  likewise  laro-e  com- 
mancls  of  militia,  and  were  good  officers. 
Major  Davie  was  also  an  active  and  effi- 
cient partisan  of  that  state,  as  were  Shel- 
bj^, Se  vier,  M-Do well,  and  Lock.  Georgia 
contributed  several  able  officers,  in  Colo- 
nels Clark,  M'Call,  Jackson,  and  Twiggs ; 
and  there  was  not  a  precinct  in  South 
Carolina  that  had  not  some  body  of  troops 
in  the  field,  under  a  favorite  leader,  Ham- 
mond, the  Hamptons,  Harden,  Cleveland, 
as  well  as  Marion,  Sumter,  and  Pickens. 

It  was  one  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Brit- 
ish to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try, thus  excited  and  active,  could  be  sub- 
dued by  cruelty  and  terror.  Cornwallis 
issued  his  orders  to  hang,  and  burn,  and 
oppress  the  a  rebels,"  in  every  possible 
way ;  and  his  lieutenants,  such  as  Tarle- 
ton,  Wemyss,  and  others,  were  not  unwil- 
ling to  follow  out  his  decrees  to  the  ful- 
lest extent  of  privilege  and  persecution 
which  they  allowed* 

The  active  British  cavalry-leader,  find- 
ing all  attempts  to  surprise  the  ever-vigi- 
lant Marion  futile,  now  directed  his  efforts 
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against  the  audacious  Sumter.  This  gal- 
lant partisan-leader,  after  the  surprise  of 
his  band,  had  soon  collected  an- 
other, composed  of  the  remnant 
of  his  old  corps  and  some  fresh  volunteers 
from  among  the  people  of  York  district, 
a  section  of  the  state  which  had  never 
made  any  concessions  to  the  invaders. 
Though  unsupported  by  any  continental 
force,  Sumter  was  enabled  to  keep  the 
field.  Varying  his  position  about  the  En- 
oree,  Broad,  and  Tiger  rivers,  he  made 
frequent  attacks  upon  the  British.  He 
beat  up  their  quarters,  cut  off  their  con- 
voys, and  kept  them  in  a  constant  state 
of  alarm  and  disquietude.  Having  re- 
cruited his  command  to  an  imposing  force, 
he  advanced  within  twenty-eight  miles 
of  the  British  camp  at  Winnsborough. 

This  audacity  suggested  to  Cornwallis 
a  plan  of  surprising  him  in  his  encamp- 
ment. Such  importance  was  attached  to 
securing  his  individual  person,  that  an 
officer,  with  five  dragoons,  had  it  special- 
ly in  charge  to  force  their  way  to  his  tent 
and  take  him,  dead  or  alive.  "  The  Game- 
Cock"  as  Sumter  was  called  by  the  Caro- 
linians, was,  in  the  language  of  his  lord- 
ship, the  greatest  trouble  which  the  Brit- 
ish had  encountered  in  the  country. 

The  conduct  of  this  enterprise  was  in- 
trusted to  Major  Wemyss,  who,  with  a  con- 
siderable force  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
approached  the  encampment  of  the  par- 
tisan leader  at  Broad  river  with  equal 
promptitude  and  caution.  Fortunately, 
Sumter  had  given  unusual  strength  to  his 
advanced  guard.  His  force  had  lain  so 
long  in  its  position,  that  he  naturally  ex- 
pected attack.    Colonel  Taylor,  by  whom 
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the  advanced  guard  was  commanded,  had 
taken  particular  precautions.  Fires  had 
been  lighted  in  front  of  his  line,  and  his 
men  were  ordered,  in  case  of  alarm,  to 
form  so  far  in  the  rear  of  the  fires  as  to 
be  concealed,  while  the  approaching  ene- 
my would  be  conspicuous  in  their  light. 
The  videttes  and  pickets  did 
their  duty,  and  the  guard  was 
ready  to  receive  the  attack.  A  murder- 
ous discharge  prostrated  twenty-three  of 
the  British  as  they  reached  the  fires.  The 
rest  recoiled,  then  retreated  for  a  hundred 
yards  before  they  rallied.  They  were 
brought  again  steadily  to  the  attack,  and 
a  close  conflict  followed ;  but  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  Americans  completed 
what  their  advanced  guard  had  so  well 
begun.  The  British  were  driven  from  the 
field,  and  found  safety  only  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  Wemyss  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  being  wounded 
through  both  thighs,  and  deserted  by  his 
men  in  the  precipitation  of  their  flight. 

After  this  affair,  Sumter  changed  his 
position ;  and  Tarleton,  having  given  up 
his  vain  pursuit  of  Marion,  now  turned 
in  headlong  chase  after  the  former,  whom 
he  overtook  at  Blackstock's,near 
Tiger  river,  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  bringing  him  to  action.  Blackstock's 
house,  situated  on  the  southwest  bank  of 
the  stream,  consisted  of  a  large  van,  built 
of  logs,  the  apertures  of  which  formed 
capital  loopholes  for  marksmen.  It  af- 
forded a  favorable  position  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  small  force  in  battle,  and 
Sumter  stationed  his  troops  so  as  to  avail 
himself  of  all  its  advantages.  On  this  oc- 
casion, he  had  with  him  Clarke,  Twiggs, 
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and  Chandler,  of  Georgia ;  and  Colonels 
Thomas,  Bratton,  and  Majors  M'Call  and 
Samuel  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
had  joined  forces  with  his  some  ten  days 
before.  Not  doubting  that  Tarleton's  en- 
tire force  was  upon  him,  he  resolved  to 
maintain  his  ground  during  the  day,  and, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  escape  across 
the  river. 

Tarleton's  command  consisted  of  his  le- 
gion, a  battalion  of  the  seventy-first  regi- 
ment,a  detachment  of  the  sixt3^-third,and 
a  lieutenant's  command  of  the  royal  ar- 
tillery, with  one  fieldpiece.  But,  of  this 
force,  only  four  hundred  mounted  men 
had  yet  come  up  with  the  Americans. 

As  soon  as  Sumter  made  this  discovery, 
his  plans  were  changed  ;  and  he  resolved 
to  commence  the  attack,  and  cut  up  his 
enemy  in  detail.  Tarleton,  supposing  that 
he  had  the  game  in  his  own  hands,  had, 
immediately  on  arriving,  secured  an  ele- 
vated piece  of  ground  in  front  of  Sumter's 
position,  and,  dismounting  his  men  to  re- 
lieve themselves  and  horses,  prepared  to 
await  the  arrival  of  his  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery. 

But  the  assault  of  Sumter  compelled 
him  to  take  to  his  arms.  The  Americans 
descended  from  their  heights,  and  poured 
in  a  well-directed  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
They  were  met  by  the  bayonet,  and,  be- 
ing armed  only  with  rifles,  were  obliged 
to  retire.  The  British  now  advanced,  but 
were  met  by  a  reserve  of  rifles,  which  pros- 
trated many  and  repulsed  the  rest.  As 
he  beheld  his  danger,  Tarleton  ordered 
a  second  and  desperate  charge,  directly 
up  the  hill ;  but  the  Americans  stood  firm, 
and  received  him  with  their  rifles,  under 
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the  united  fire  of  which  his  men  could  not 
be  made  to  stand.  Drawing;;  off  his  whole 
force,  he  now  wheeled  upon  Sumter's  left, 
where  the  ground  was  less  precipitous. 
Tarleton  was  here  met  by  a  little  corps 
of  Georgians,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number,  who  displayed  the  courage  of 
veterans.  Clarke  and  Hammond,  espe- 
cially, distinguished  themselves  in  this 
action.  But  the  pressure  of  the  whole 
British  force  was  too  much  for  them  to 
contend  against.  They  yielded,  after  a 
noble  resistance,  and  gave  way ;  but  the 
timely  interposition  of  the  reserve,  under 
Colonel  Winn,  and  the  fire  of  a  company 
stationed  at  the  house,  determined  the 
issue.  Tarleton  fled,  leaving  nearly  two 
hundred  men  upon  the  field  of  conflict. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  trifling,  but 
their  brave  commander  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  breast,  which  kept  him  for 
several  months  from  active  service.  On 
being  disabled,  Colonel  Twiggs  succeeded 
to  the  command.* 

Lord  Cornwallis  having  retired  to  the 
south,  General  Gates  moved  his  force  and 
took  post  at  Charlotte,  soon  after  its  evac- 
uation by  the  enemy,  in  the  latter  part 
of  October,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
his  winter-quarters.  While  here,  Gates 
was  overwhelmed  with  misfortune.  First 
came  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
his  only  son ;  and  next  followed  a  de- 
spatch informing  him  that  he  had  been 
superseded  in  the  command  of  the  south- 
ern department  by  General  Greene. 

Heavy,  however,  as  were  these  blows, 
General  Gates's  sensibility  was  still  more 
wrought  upon  by  an  affecting  incident 

*  Simms. 


which  we  give  in  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness:  "I  found  him,"  says  the  narra- 
tor, "  traversing  the  apartment  which  he 
occupied,  under  the  influence  of  high  ex- 
citement. His  agitation  was  excessive  ; 
every  feature  of  his  countenance,  every 
gesture,  betrayed  it.  Official  despatches, 
informing  him  that  he  was  superseded, 
and  that  the  command  of  the  southern 
army  had  been  transferred  to  General 
Greene,  had  just  been  received  and  pe- 
rused by  him.  His  countenance,  however, 
betrayed  no  expression  of  irritation  or  re- 
sentment; it  was  sensibility  alone  that 
caused  his  emotion.  An  open  letter,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  was  often  raised  to 
his  lips  and  kissed  with  devotion,  while 
the  exclamation  repeatedly  escaped  them 
— '  Great  man  !'  '  Noble,  generous  proce- 
dure !'  When  the  tumult  of  his  mind  had 
subsided,  and  his  thoughts  found  utter- 
ance, he  with  strong  expression  of  feeling 
exclaimed :  '  I  have  received  this  day  a 
communication  from  the  commander-in- 
chief,  which  has  conveyed  more  consola- 
tion to  my  bosom,  more  ineffable  delight 
to  my  heart,  than  I  had  believed  it  pos- 
sible for  it  ever  to  have  felt  again.  With 
affectionate  tenderness  he  sympathizes 
with  me  in  my  domestic  misfortunes,  and 
condoles  with  me  on  the  loss  I  have  sus- 
tained by  the  recent  death  of  an  only  son ; 
and  then,  with  peculiar  delicacy,  lament- 
ing my  misfortune  in  battle,  assures  me 
that  his  confidence  in  my  zeal  and  capa- 
city is  so  little  impaired,  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  will 
be  bestowed  on  me  as  soon  as  I  can  make 
it  convenient  to  join  him.'  "* 
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General  Greene  now  arrived  at  Char- 
lotte, to  assume  the  command  of 
the  southern  army.  As  we  are 
about  to  narrate  the  history  of  a  cam- 
paign in  which  this  Revolutionary  hero, 
although  heretofore  anions;  the  most  COn- 
spicuous  of  Washington's  generals,  won 
his  most  signal  triumphs,  it  seems  appro- 
priate that  we  should  here  briefly  record 
the  early  incidents  of  his  life. 

Nathaniel  Greene  was  born  at  Warwick, 
in  Rhode  Island,  May  27,  1742,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potonhommeth,  where  his 
father,  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  worked  a 
mill  and  forge.  The  elder  Greene  was  a 
rigid  Quaker,  and  frequently  held  forth 
at  the  "  meeting,"  where  he  was  noted  as 
among  the  soundest  and  most  forcible  of 
the  preachers.  The  son  was  brought  up 
in  the  strictest  principles  of  the  sect,  but 
early  exhibited  a  desire  to  give  his  mind 
a  freer  scope  than  was  conformable  with 
the  restricted  views  of  his  somewhat  as- 
cetic father.  With  a  strong  passion  for 
books,  the  young  Greene  was  resolved 
upon  pursuing  a  course  of  more  liberal 
study  than  could  be  taught  by  the  well- 
thumbed  family  bible  and  the  old  homi- 
lies on  the  paternal  book-shelf.  He  re- 
ceived no  encouragement  in  this  pursuit 
from  his  father,  who  looked  suspiciously 
upon  any  wanderings  in  the  fields  of  "pro- 
fane" literature.  The  youth, however,  suc- 
ceeded by  his  own  efforts  in  buying  books 
and  reading  them,  in  spite  of  the  paternal 
protest.  The  father,  at  last  finding  how 
resolute  his  son  was  in  the  pursuit  of 
learning,  ceased  to  thwart  him,  and  final- 
ly allowed  him  to  provide  himself  with  a 
teacher,  who  was  able  to  impart  to  the 


earnest  student  of  fortune  the  elements 
of  Latin  and  mathematics.  The  black- 
smith's son  at  the  same  time  was  no  less 
busy  at  his  father's  forge ;  and,  while  his 
mind  was  ripening  with  study,  his  body 
was  daily  growing  in  strength.  The  fa- 
ther, moreover,  finding  that  the  youth's 
ardor  for  learning  did  not  lessen  his  labor 
or  diminish  its  profits,  ceased  to  oppose, 
though  he  continued  to  regret,  the  world- 
ly tastes  of  his  son. 

The  severity  of  the  Quaker  was,  how- 
ever, too  rigid  to  relax  when  he  found 
that  his  son  was  not  only  devoted  to  "pro- 
fane" studies,  but  was  likewise  given  to 
"  profane"  amusements.  The  youth,  now 
over  eighteen,  was  tempted  by  the  charms 
of  the  gay  daughters  of  the  neighborhood 
to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  the  dance. 
But  these  were  only  to  be  enjoyed  secret- 
ly ;  and  the  young  man  would  steal  away 
at  night,  when  the  whole  house  was  quiet 
in  sleep,  and,  after  taking  his  fill  of  the 
forbidden  enjoyment,  return  cautiously 
to  his  bed  again  without  disturbing  the 
repose  or  agitating  the  principles  of  the 
slumbering  Quaker.  He  was  not  always, 
however,  equally  lucky. 

There  was  a  great  ball  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  which  young  Greene  had  been 
secretly  invited.  In  the  night,  watching 
his  opportunity,  he  made  his  escape  by 
the  usual  window,  and  after  dancing,  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  until  midnight,  groped 
his  way  homeward.  Arriving  near  the 
house,  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  fa- 
ther, standing,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand, 
below  the  window  through  which  alone 
he  could  gain  entrance.  "  There  was  no 
means  of  escaping  him.     The  stern  old 
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Quaker  was  one  of  that  class  of  people 
who  are  apt  to  unite  the  word  and  blow 
together,  the  latter  being  quite  likely  to 
make  itself  felt  before  the  other.  In  this 
emergency,  conscious  that  there  was  no 
remedy  against  or  rescue  from  the  rod, 
young  Greene  promptly  conceived  an 
idea  which  suggests  a  ready  capacity  for 
military  resource.  A  pile  of  shingles  lay 
at  hand ;  and,  before  he  supposed  his  fa- 
ther to  behold  his  approach,  he  insinuated 
beneath  his  jacket  a  sufficient  number  of 
thin  layers  of  shingle  to  shield  his  back 
and  shoulders  from  the  thong.  With  this 
secret  corslet  he  approached  and  received 
his  punishment  with  the  most  exemplary 
fortitude."* 

Greene,  however,  never  allowed  his 
love  of  pleasure  to  master  his  habits  of 
industry  and  study.  He  pursued  his  busi- 
ness so  steadily,  and  so  much  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  his  father,  that  in  his  increas- 
ing prosperity  he  made  him  his  partner, 
and  manager  of  a  new  mill  which  he  erect- 
ed at  Coventry.  The  son,  in  the  mean- 
time, added  to  his  library,  and  increased 
his  acquirements.  Young  Greene  soon 
became  a  noticeable  person  from  his  ac- 
complishments, and,  as  he  sympathized 
with  the  popular  sentiment  in  political 
affairs  which  were  at  that  time  agitated 
by  the  quarrels  with  the  mother-country, 
he  soon  became  prominent  as  a  revolu- 
tionist. When,  however,  on  the  prospect 
of  war,  he  began  to  add  the  works  of  mil- 
itary authors  to  his  library,  and  to  carry 
out  their  principles  in  actively  organizing 
the  militia  of  the  neighborhood,  his  peace- 
ful fellow-Quakers  first  rebuked,  and,  at 

-  Life  of  General  Greene,  by  W.  Gilmore  Simms. 


last,  when  they  found  him  pertinacious, 
"  read  him  out  of  meeting-" 

In  1770,  Greene  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island.  In  1774,  he  enrolled  him- 
self in  the  ranks  of  the  "Kentish  Guards;" 
and  in  the  same  year  he  married  Cathe- 
rine Littlefield,  whose  attractions  had  first 
led  him  to  those  forbidden  balls.  After 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  in  April,  1775, 
he  was  raised  to  the  command  of  the  mi- 
litia of  Rhode  Island,  with  the  rank  of 
major-general.  His  subsequent  career,  till 
his  appointment  to  the  head  of  the  south- 
ern armies,  has  been  already  fully  nar- 
rated in  the  course  of  this  history. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Greene  was  thirty-three  years  of 
age:  His  personal  appearance  at  this  pe- 
riod was  impressive.  In  height  he  was 
about  five  feet  and  ten  or  eleven  inches. 
His  figure  was  stout  and  muscular.  His 
face,  though  somewhat  disfigured  by  a 
blemish  in  one  of  his  eyes  from  the  effects 
of  small-pox,  was  pleasing  from  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  complexion  and  the  elevation 
of  its  expression.  His  air  was  that  of  a 
calm  and  thoughtful  person,  rather  than 
of  an  impulsive  man  of  action.  He  was, 
however,  elastic  in  his  movements,  though 
his  right  leg  was  slightly  lame  from  the 
effects  of  his  severe  labors  in  early  life. 
His  manners  were  quiet,  but  courteous ; 
and  General  Greene,  notwithstanding  the 
rude  experiences  of  his  youth,  was  notice- 
able as  among  the  most  gentlemanly  as 
well  as  accomplished  of  the  American  of- 
ficers. He  was  greatly  beloved  by  Wash- 
ington, and  was  held  in  such  general  es- 
teem, that  it  was  common  to  speak  of  him 
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as  the  probable  successor  to  the  command- 
er-in-chief, should  any  misfortune  have  de- 
prived the  country  of  his  great  services. 
Washington  always  relied  upon  him  in 
his  severest  trials.  On  the  discovery  of 
Arnold's  treason  while  the  chief  hardly 


knew  whom  to  trust,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  confide  the  command  of  West  Point  to 
General  Greene ;  and  again,  when  the 
southern  country  in  its  despair  called  for 
succor,  it  was  Greene  whom  Washington 
sent  to  raise  it  from  its  despondency.* 


CHAPTER   XCIY. 

Interview  between  Generals  Greene  and  Gates. — Generous  Friendship  of  Greene. — Retirement  of  Gates. — Gratitude  of 
Virginia. — Greene  and  his  Troops. — Good  Feeling  and  Good  Service. — State  of  the  Country. — Success  of  Morgan. — 
The  Rugelys  surrender. — An  Unlucky  Colonel. — Greene  on  the  Pedee. — Earl  Cornwallis  for  North  Carolina. — Tarle- 
ton  pushing  ahead. — Pursuit  of  Morgan. — Morgan  at  Cowpens. — Tactics. — Disposition  of  Troops. — Morgan  to  his 
Men. — The  Battle.  —  American  Victory. — Colonel  Washington. — The  Resolute  Tarleton. — Washington  and  Tarleton. 
— Personal  Conflict. — Losses. — Lord  Cornwallis  on  a  March. — Lightening  the  Troops. — Quick  Pursuit. — Morgan  for 
the  Catawba. 
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The  interview  between  Generals 
Greene  and  Gates  at  Charlotte  was 
marked  by  every  manifestation  of  cour- 
tesy.    The  former  was  modest  in  assu- 
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ming,  while  the  latter  was  digni- 


fied in  resigning,  the  command. 
General  Greene  was  announced  to  the 
army  as  commanding  officer ;  and  on  the 
same  day  the  new  general  addressed  the 
troops,  and  paid  his  predecessor  the  com- 
pliment of  confirming  all  his  standing  or- 
ders. 

Directions  had  been  given  that  a  court 
of  inquiry  should  be  instituted  by  Greene 
on  his  arrival,  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  Gates  at  Camden  ;  but,  as  Baron  Steu- 
ben had  been  left  in  command  in  Virginia, 
there  was  no  major-general  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy in  the  number  requisite  to  consti- 
tute the  court.  The  investigation  was 
accordingly  postponed  ;  and  Greene,  who 
looked  with  great  indulgence  upon  his  un- 
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fortunate  predecessor,  pleaded  his  cause 
so  successfully,  that  Congress  was  finally 
induced  to  rescind  its  resolution,  and  to 
restore  Gates  to  his  old  command  in  the 
northern  army.  The  unhappy  general, 
subdued  by  private  griefs  and  public  mis- 
fortune, started  on  his  way  to  the 
North  the  day  after  Greene's  ar- 
rival at  Charlotte,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
retired  to  his  "Traveller's  Rest"  as  his  es- 
tate was  called,  in  Virginia.  The  general 
assembly  of  his  adopted  state  generously 
consoled  the  feelings  of  the  fallen  officer 
by  appointing  a  committee  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  assure  him  of  the  high  regard 
and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  its 
members,  and  that  their  remembrance  of 
his  former  glorious  services  was  never  to 
be  obliterated  by  any  reverse  of  fortune. 

*  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  General  Greene  returned 
to  Rhode  Island.  In  1785,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Georgia,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  June  of  the  following 
year,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
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Ever  mindful  of  his  great  merit,  they  de- 
clared that  they  would  omit  no  opportu- 
nity of  testifying  to  the  world  the  grati- 
tude which  Virginia,  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Union,  owed  to  him  in  his  mili- 
tary character* 

*  In  the  neighborhood  of  Leetown,  in  Jefferson  (formerly 
Berkeley)  county.  Virginia — not  far  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  Shenandoah,  but  nearer  still  to  the  Opequan,  anoth- 
er stream  which  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  retain  its  musi- 
cal Indian  name — are  the  ancient  and  dilapidated  residences 
of  three  distinguished  generals  of  the  Revolution.  Here, 
■within  a  radius  of  a  mile  or  two,  lived,  long  and  weary  years, 
Charles  Lee,  the  sinister  hero  of  Monmouth  ;  Horatio 
Gates,  loser  of  the  battle  of  Camden,  and  of  the  southern 
campaign  :  Adam  Stephen,  the  early  friend  of  Washington, 
but  whose  irregular  habits  induced  Congress  to  remove  him 
from  his  command  of  a  division  and  to  bestow  it  upon  the 
marquis  Lafayette  ;  and  William  Darke,  a  hero  of  the 
frontier,  and  the  victor  in  a  hundred  personal  combats  with 
the  savages.  In  this  little  valley,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
great  forests,  remote  from  camps  and  the  flashing  world, 
whose  light  and  noise  never  penetrated  the  remote  depths  of 
their  retirement,  these  first-named  warriors  rusted  out  long 
years  of  vigorous  manhood  in  inglorious  repose,  their  swords 
in  moth-eaten  scabbards,  their  hearts  in  the  great  struggle 
which  approached  its  termination,  but  their  bodies  far  away 
from  it.  The  eccentric  career  and  death  of  General  Lee 
have  already  been  detailed. 

Somewhat  removed  from  the  county  road,  and  between 
the  little  villages  of  Kerneysville  and  Leetown,  stood,  and 
still  stands,  the  house  of  "Traveller's  Rest."  to  which  Gates 
retired  after  the  disastrous  day  of  Camden.  The  only  pecu- 
liarity perhaps  worth  noting  in  the  dwelling,  is  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  apartments.  It  is  a  large  room  in  one 
wing  of  the  house,  with  three  windows,  singularly  arranged. 
The  origin  of  so  eccentric  an  arrangement  was,  that  some  of 
General  Gates's  family  in  England  sent  him,  while  the  man- 
sion was  in  process  of  construction,  three  large  damask  cur- 
tains, of  resplendent  color — then  a  great  luxury.  The  win- 
dows of  the  great  dining-room  were  made  to  fit  these  cur- 
tains, and  they  duly  took  their  place.  The  house  is  going 
to  ruin.  This  banqueting-room  was  lately  used  as  a  corn- 
crib  by  the  owner  of  the  estate.  Alas  for  human  pride,  and 
the  glory  of  the  world  which  passes  away ! 

Gates  went  to  Mount  Vernon  to  see  Washington  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival  from  England  ;  and  here  he  met 
with  Lee,  an  old  friend  and  companion-in-arms.  As  yet  the 
three  men  thus  assembled  were  as  brothers,  consulting  upon 
the  safety  of  the  republic.  But  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out.  and  Washington  was  made  its  chief,  both  Lee  and  Gates 
bad  their  partisans,  who  advocated  a  change  of  leadership, 
the  deposition  of  Washington,  and  the  substitution  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  successful  Englishmen.  Gates  was  known 
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General  Greene  found  himself  in  com- 
mand of  the  mere  shadow  of  an  army. 
He  brought  with  him  no  troops,  and  but 
a  single  aid-de-camp.  The  returns  of  the 
whole  force,  made  six  days  after 
he  joined  the  army  at  Charlotte, 
gave  but  nine  hundred  and  seventy  con- 
tinentals and  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen 
militia.  The  soldiers,  moreover,  were  des- 
titute of  pay,  tents,  or  blankets,  only  half 
clothed,  and  were  but  scantily  supplied 
with  food  and  ammunition.  Greene  felt 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  "  Good 
feeding,"  he  says,  "  is  the  first  principle 
of  good  service.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
serve discipline  where  troops  are  in  want 
of  everything ;  to  attempt  severity  will 

to  desire  it,  and  to  work  for  the  result.  His  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt the  inflexible  Morgan  is  well  known,  and  the  great  sol- 
dier's noble  reply:  "I  have  one  favor  to  ask  of  you,  which  is, 
never  to  mention  that  detestable  subject  to  me  again  ;  for 
under  no  other  man  than  Washington,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  will  I  ever  serve  !" 

The  battle  of  Camden  came;  and  Gates,  the  conqueror  of 
Burgoyne,  the  rival  of  Washington,  came  here  to  this  house 
of  the  "Traveller's  Rest' '  unattended  and  alone.  Alas,  how 
fallen  from  his  high  estate!  So  ended  the  military  career  of 
this  man  (who  had  shone  as  the  king  of  the  camp)  as  the  ca- 
reer of  Lee  had  ended.  Gates  did  not  die  as  unhappily  as 
his  old  companion,  however.  He  removed,  finally,  to  New 
York  ;  served  in  the  legislature  there  in  1800;  and  died  in 
April,  180G  (in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age),  in  his 
house  on  Rose  hill,  near  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
third  street  and  Second  avenue.  Washington  had  been  dead 
for  nearly  seven  years,  but  "still  lived"  a  more  enduring  life 
than  before.  But  Gates  had  died  nearly  a  generation  before, 
on  the  day  of  Camden  ! 

Gates  always  preserved  a  bland  and  courteous  carriage, 
with  no  little  dignity  of  tone  and  address,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  correspondence,  even  when  laboring  under  the  severest 
public  odium.  Personally,  the  contrast  with  his  friend  Lee 
was  very  striking.  The  former  was  tall,  thin,  rude  in  his 
manners,  and  slovenly  in  his  apparel.  Gates  was  full-faced, 
with  a  florid  complexion,  and  inclined  to  corpulency.  His 
manners  were  those  of  a  courtier — insinuating,  mild,  and 
specious,  producing  in  all  the  impression  that  he  was  famil- 
iar with  "  public  offices  and  ante-chambers,"  and  that  he 
would  flatter  and  wheedle  gentleman  or  commoner  to  gain 
his  ends. — Harper's  Magazine,  September,  1858. 
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only  thin  the  ranks  by  a  more  hasty  de- 
sertion."' 

The  southern  country,  too,  with  its  ex- 
tensive territory,  its  feeble  administration 
of  government,  and  its  dissensions,  was  in 
a  condition  unfavorable  for  a  campaign. 
The  whigs  and  tories  were  pursuing  each 
other  with  the  most  barbarous  ra«;e  ;  and 
the  interior  was  so  disaffected,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  send  out  a  wagon  with  the 
smallest  load  of  stores  without  a  sward. 
The  very  face  of  the  country,  seamed  with 
deep  rivers  and  impassable  creeks,  and 
with  morasses,  rendered  every  military 
manoeuvre  liable  to  the  most  fatal  chances. 
Greene,  however,  who  was  "  caj^able  of 
doing  much  with  little,"  met  every  diffi- 
culty with  a  manly  resistance,  and  by  his 
energetic  perseverance  effected  such  a  tri- 
umph over  natural  and  artificial  obstacles 
as  secured  him  final  success. 

The  British  regular  army  at  this  time, 
in  South  Carolina,  numbered  five  thou- 
sand men,  exclusive  of  loyalists,  and  were 
so  stationed  as  to  cover  the  most  impor- 
tant precincts  in  the  state.  They  were 
thus  enabled  to  overawe  the  populous  set- 
tlements. The  garrison  at  Winnsborough 
(which  was  now  the  headquarters  of  Earl 
Cornwallis)  completed  a  chain  of  posts 
which  the  enemy  had  established,  from 
Georgetown  to  Augusta,  in  a  circle,  the 
centre  of  which,  equidistant  from  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah,  would  have  been  Beau- 
fort, in  South  Carolina.  These  posts  con- 
sisted of  Georgetown,  Camden,  Winnsbor- 
ough, Ninety-six,  and  Augusta.  Within 
this  circle  was  another  chain  of  posts,  con- 
sisting of  Fort  Watson,  on  the  road  to 
Camden ;  Motte's  house ;  and  Granby,  on 


the  Congaree.  Dorchester,  Orangeburg, 
Monk's  Corner,  and  other  }}laces,  were  for- 
tified as  posts  of  rest,  deposite,  and  com- 
munication. These  stations  were  all  ju- 
diciously chosen,  as  well  for  procuring 
subsistence  as  for  covering  the  country. 

At  this  period  there  were  three  distinct 
commands  of  the  South-Carolina  militia: 
Marion,  in  the  low  country ;  Sumter,  in 
the  middle ;  Williams,  in  the  upper ;  and, 
after  his  death,  Pickens,  assisted  or  sec- 
onded by  Colonels  Clarke  and  Twiggs,  of 
Georgia* 

While  General  Gates  was  still  in  com- 
mand of  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  ar- 
my at  Hillsborough,  in  North  Carolina,  he 
had  detached  Brigadier-General  Morgan, 
early  in  October,  with  three  hundred  Del- 
aware and  Maryland  continental  troops, 
and  some  eighty  dragoons,  under  Colonel 
William  Washington,  to  assist  the  patriots 
in  the  counties  of  Mecklenburg  and  Row- 
an. Passing  over  the  border  into  South 
Carolina,  this  force  now  occupied  the  very 
ground  which  had  witnessed  the  defeat 
of  Gates. 

On  the  very  day  of  Greene's  arrival  at 
Charlotte,  General  Morgan,  who  had  been 
sent  into  the  country  toward  Camden  on 
a  forao;ino--excursion,  returned  with  no 
cattle  or  grain,  it  is  true,  but  with  the  re- 
port of  a  small  triumph  over  the  enemy, 
which  was  hailed  by  the  troops  as  a  hap- 
py omen  of  prosperity  under  their  new 
leader.  A  Mr.  Rugely,  proprietor  of  the 
estate  of  Clermont,  near  Camden,  and  a 
devoted  loyalist,  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  militia,  and 
his  son-in-law  to  that  of  major,  in  the  ene- 

*  Simms. 
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my's  service.  Fortifying  a  large  log-barn 
with  intrenchments  and  abattis,  the  Ruge- 
lys  garrisoned  it  with  about  a  hundred 
troops,  regulars  and  volunteers.  Morgan, 
on  his  return  from  his  unsuccessful  fora- 
ging-expedition,  ordered  Colonel  Wash- 
ington with  his  troop  of  cavalry  to  go  and 
reconnoitre  the  post.  The  colonel,  find- 
ing on  his  approach  that  the  garrison  was 
evidently  in  a  state  of  alarm,  determined 
to  profit  by  it.  Being  without  artilleiy, 
and  as  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  carry 
the  stockade  by  a  cavalry-charge,  Wash- 
ington resorted  to  a  stratagem,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  proper  materials  of  war.  He 
accordingly  dismounted  his  men,  in  order 
that  they  might  appear  as  infantry.  A 
pine-log,  ingeniously  hewn  so  as  to  resem- 
ble a  fieldpiece,  and  mounted  upon  a  pair 
of  wagon-wheels,  was  brought  up  with 
due  formalities  and  pointed  tow- 
ard the  fort.  This  innocent  piece 
of  timber,  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
eyes  of  the  garrison,  if  not  upon  its  works, 
was  invested  by  the  militiamen  with  such 
formidable  power,  that  when  a  corporal  of 
dragoons  was  sent  to  summon  the  Ruge- 
lys  to  surrender,  they  were  exceedingly 
glad  to  find  a  jorompt  acceptance  of  their 
submission.  They  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment in  complying,  and  the  whole  garri- 
son marched  out  prisoners-of-war.  But 
the  surrender  was  fatal  to  Colonel  Ruge- 
ly,  as  a  hero  and  military  man.  His  hope 
of  promotion  was  for  ever  cut  off  by  his 
too  ready  recognition  of  this  new  instru- 
ment of  warfare.  "  Rugely  will  not  be 
made  a  brigadier-general,"  was  the  signifi- 
cant comment  of  Lord  Cornwallis  when 
he  was  informed  of  this  ludicrous  event. 
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The  unlucky  colonel  did  not  again  appear 
in  arms.* 

General  Greene  now  moved  his  army 
from  Charlotte.  The  division  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Morgan, 
and  composed  of  four  hundred  continen- 
tal infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Howard,  of  the  Maryland  line,  two  com- 
panies of  Virginia  militia,  under  Captains 
Triplett  and  Tait,  and  a  troop  of  a  hun- 
dred dragoons,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Washington,  numbering  in  all  about  one 
thousand  men,  was  ordered  to  pass  the 
Catawba.  Morgan  was  directed  to  add 
to  his  ranks  from  the  militia  on  his  route, 
and  take  post  near  the  junction  of  Broad 
and  Pacolet  rivers,  toward  the  station  of 
Ninety-six,  in  Union  District,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  some  fifty  miles  to  the  left  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Winnsborough. 

The  general-in-chief  marched  the  main 
body  down  the  Pedee,  and  encamped  on 
its  eastern  bank,  at  the  junction  of  Hick's 
creek,  nearly  opposite  to  Cheraw  hill,  and 
about  seventy  miles  to  the  right  of  Corn- 
wallis. "  I  am  here,"  wrote  Greene,  "  in 
my  camp  of  repose,  improving 
the  discipline  and  spirits  of  my 
men,  and  the  opportunity  for  looking 
about  me.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  this 
movement,  for  it  has  answered  thus  far 
all  the  purposes  for  which  I  intended  it. 
It  makes  the  most  of  my  inferior  force,  for 
it  compels  my  adversary  to  divide  his,  and 
holds  him  in  doubt  as  to  his  own  line  of 
conduct.  He  can  not  leave  Morgan  be- 
hind him  to  come  at  me,  or  his  posts  of 
Ninety-six  and  Augusta  would  be  exposed. 
And  he  can  not  chase  Morgan  far,  or  pros* 
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ecute  his  views  upon  Virginia,  while  I  am 
here,  with  the  whole  country  open  before 
me." 

Greene  had  now  stationed  himself  in 
a  fertile  region  near  the  head  of  boat-nav- 
igation on  the  Pedee,  which  had  not  yet 
been  traversed  by  an  army  of  any  mag- 
nitude. From  this  point  he  despatched 
his  engineers  to  explore  the  country.  The 
routes  in  all  directions  were  carefully  set 
down  ;  and,  with  Governor  Rutledge,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  his  camp,  he  was  not 
suffered  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  any 
matters  which  he  deemed  essential  to  his 
contemplated  invasion  of  the  state. 

While  Generals  Gates  and  Greene  had 
been  busy  in  the  accumulation  of  an  army, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  little 
bands  under  Marion  and  other  partisan 
commanders  had  been  inactive.  Marion, 
whose  mode  of  warfare  had  acquired  for 
him  the  nom  de  guerre  of  "The  Swamp-Fox" 
was  never  inactive.  "  Hundreds  of  little 
successes,"  says  Simms,  "that  do  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  main  stream  of  regular 
history, yet  concurred  to  render  his  career 
memorable,  and  to  influence  equally  the 
hopes  of  his  countrymen  and  the  hostility 
of  the  enemy.  His  command  was  a  pe- 
culiar one,  being  chiefly  formed  from  the 
little  and  insulated  section  of  country  in 
which  he  lived.  His  warriors  were  his 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  the  tie  that 
bound  them  together  brought  into  equal 
activity  the  duty  of  the  soldier  and  the 
affections  of  the  comrade.  '  Marion's  bri- 
gade' was  the  extra-military  epithet  which 
distinguished  his  command.  It  might  con- 
sist of  five  or  five  hundred — it  was  still 
'Marion's    brigade' — a    membership    in 


which  had  a  sort  of  Masonic  value  in  the 
estimation  of  his  followers,  which  amply 
compensated  for  all  its  privations  and  fa- 
tigues. Constantly  active,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  pen  of  the  historian  to  fol- 
low the  progress  of  the  little  corps." 

After  surprising  Major  Gainey  and  his 
large  band  of  tories  which  he  had  collect- 
ed between  the  Great  and  Little  Pedee, 
Marion  defeated  a  second  party  of  tories 
at  Shepherd's  ferry,  near  Black  Mingo 
swamp.  The  loyalists  were  well  posted 
to  receive  the  attack,  and  a  desperate  con- 
flict ensued.  The  parties  wTere  so  near 
each  other,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fight,  that  the  wadding  of  their  guns  con- 
tinually struck  on  each  side.  Neither 
party  had  bayonets,  and  buckshot  was 
quite  as  frequently  used  as  ball. 

This  victory  increased  the  "  brigade" 
to  nearly  four  hundred  men,  with  which 
Marion  marched  upon  Colonel  Tynes,  who 
had  raised  a  large  force  of  loyalists  upon 
Black  river.  Tynes  was  surprised,  several 
of  his  men  slain,  and  his  force  dispersed, 
while  Marion  lost  not  a  man.  In  all  these 
marches  and  conflicts,  the  partisans  lived 
entirely  in  the  swamps,  with  no  shelter 
but  the  forest,  almost  without  blankets  or 
clothing,  commonly  with  no  food  but  po- 
tatoes, and  meat  without  salt.  Marion 
himself,  for  a  long  time,  had  neither  hat 
nor  blanket ! 

The  arrival  of  General  Greene  abridged 
the  independence  of  Marion's  movements. 
His  brigade  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
men  of  the  state,  and  was  necessarily  com- 
prised within  the  command  of  that  officer. 
The  activity,  courage,  and  successful  con- 
duct of  Marion,  indicated  him  to  Greene 
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as  one  well  calculated,  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  country,  for  active  employment ; 
and  Colonel  Henry  Lee  being  joined  to 
his  "  brigade,"  a  combined  attempt  was 
made  to  surprise  the  strong  British  post 
at  Georgetown,  on  Winyaw  bay,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  supplies.  This  was 
a  more  serious  business  than  Marion  had 
yet  undertaken.  The  town  was  entered, 
and  many  were  killed  and  taken  ;  but  the 
garrison  was  on  the  alert,  and,  after  a  se- 
vere skirmish  with  a  large  party  of  Brit- 
ish and  tories  near  the  town,  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  loss.  The  failure  of  the  as- 
sailants is  ascribed  to  various  causes ;  but 
the  alarm  of  the  guides,  who  missed  their 
way,  and  thus  defeated  the  plan 
of  co-operation  between  the  sev- 
eral parties,  is  a  sufficient  reason.  With 
this  affair,  General  Greene  opened  the 
campaign  of  1781. 

This  failure,  however,  was  more  than 
compensated  by  a  brilliant  event  which 
happened  a  few  days  before  in  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  the  state,  to  which  Gen- 
eral Greene  had  detached  Morgan  with  a 
strong  force,  in  order  to  restrain  the  bru- 
tal passions  of  the  loyalists  in  that  quar- 
ter. Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Morgan  sent 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington,  with  a 
regiment  of  foot  and  two  hundred  horse, 
to  attack  a  body  of  tories  who  had  been 
plundering  the  whig  inhabitants.  Wash- 
ington came  up  with  them  near  Ham- 
mond's store,  charged  them  vigorously, 
and  defeated  them.  General  Cunnino-- 
ham,  with  a  detachment  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  British  militia,  was  also  dispersed 
by  a  party  of  Americans  under  Cornet 
Simons,  of  Washington's  command. 


After  the  repulse  of  Marion  at  George- 
town, he  marched  up  the  country  to  the 
confluence  of  Lynch's  creek  and  the  Pe- 
dee,  and  formed  a  stationary  camp  upon 
Snow's  island,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
high-river  swamp,  dry,  and  covered  with 
a  heavy  forest  abounding  in  game.  He 
fortified  it  as  well  as  his  means  would  al- 
low ;  and  from  that  almost  inaccessible  re- 
treat he  led  and  sent  out  detachments,  as 
circumstances  required,  for  many  weeks, 
which  accomplished  wonderful  results  in 
harassing  the  superior  foe,  cutting  off  his 
convoys,  or  breaking  up,before  they  could 
well  embody,  the  gathering  and  undisci- 
plined loyalists.  It  was  while  encamped 
upon  this  island,  toward  the  close  of  1780, 
that  an  event  occurred  which,  insignificant 
in  itself,  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the 
heroism  displayed  by  the  Americans  at 
that  period,  under  the  greatest  privations. 
A  young  British  officer  was  sent  from  the 
post  at  Georgetown  to  Marion's  swamp- 
camp,  to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
He  had  never  seen  Marion,  and  was  great- 
ly astonished  at  finding  such  a  noted  man 
so  diminutive  in  size,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  British  generals  then  in 
the  field,  whose  average  weight,  it  is  said, 
exceeded  two  hundred  pounds.  Having 
finished  their  business,  the  young  officer 
prepared  to  depart,  but  was  invited  by 
Marion  to  stop  and  dine.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  the  entertainment  was 
served  up  on  pieces  of  bark.  It  consisted 
entirely  of  roasted  potatoes,  of  which  the 
general  ate  heartily,  and  requested  his 
guest  to  do  the  same,  adding, "Hunger  is 
the  best  sauce." — "But  surely,  general," 
said  the  astonished  Briton, "  this  can  not 
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be  your  ordinary  fare?" — "Indeed,  sir,  it 
is,"  replied  Marion, "  and  we  are  fortunate 
on  this  occasion,  entertaining  company,  to 
have  more  than  our  usual  allowance."  It 
is  said  that  the  young  officer, on  returning 
to  his  post,  threw  up  his  commission,  de- 
claring that  men  who  could  contentedly 
endure  such  privations  were  not  to  be 
subdued* 

In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Lord 
Gornwallis,  Major-General  Leslie  gave  up 
his  expedition  to  Virginia,  and 
proceeded  to  Charleston,  whence 
he  marched  with  fifteen  hundred  of  his 
three  thousand  troops  to  reinforce  the 
main  army  of  the  British  at  Winnsbor- 
ough.  While  waiting  for  this  accession 
to  his  force,  the  earl  determined  to  clear 
the  way  for  his  intended  invasion  of  North 
Carolina.  It  would  not  do  to  leave  Mor- 
gan in  his  rear,  who  was  now  only  fifty 
miles  from  him,  and  threatening  the  post 
of  Ninety-Six.  He  therefore  ordered  his 
faithful  Tarleton  to  proceed  with  eleven 
hundred  men — five  hundred  of  whom 
were  the  formidable  legion  which 
had  been  carrying  terror  and  con- 
quest through  every  quarter  of  the  state 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  the  remainder  in- 
fantry, supported  by  some  fieldpieces — 
and  push  the  daring  Morgan  "to  the  ut- 
most." That  there  should  be  no  chance 
for  the  escape  of  his  prey,  who  lay  on  the 
west  side  of  Broad  river,  it  was  concerted 
that  the  earl  himself,  with  his  main  body, 
should  move  deliberately  northward  as 
far  as  King's  mountain,  that  Morgan's  re- 
treat might  be  cut  off,  and  he  compelled 
to  fight.     That  Morgan  himself  should  de- 

*  Life  of  General  Marion,  by  W.  Gilrnore  Sirnms. 
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sire  to  encounter  either  of  them,  the  Brit- 
ish commanders  do  not  for  a  moment  ap- 
pear to  have  suspected. 

Tarleton  was  not  the  man  to  linger, 
and  was  at  once  in  his  saddle,  in  eager 
pursuit  of  his  foe.  The  brave 
old  Morgan,"  always  accustomed 
to  fight  and  conquer,"  instead  of  wishing 
to  avoid,  was  no  less  desirous  of  a  collis- 
ion than  the  redoubtable  British  dragoon. 
He  would  have  stood  his  around  and  of- 
fered  him  immediate  battle  ;  but  find  in  ar 
that  Cornwallis,  simultaneously  with  the 
advance  of  Tarleton,  had  moved  forward, 
ready  to  co-operate,  and  fearful  lest  he 
might  be  surrounded  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  Morgan,  though  at  first  inclined 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Pacolet  (a 
small  river,  which  is  fordable  in  many 
places),  found  it  advisable  to  cross  that 
stream,  and  retire  toward  Broad  river. 

After  a  severe  march  of  several  dnj^s 
through  a  wild  and  rugged  country,  the 
British  commander  came  upon  the  traces 
of  his  enemy,  and  passed  through  the  de- 
serted American  camp,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pacolet,  which,  with  its  fires 
still  burning,  and  the  half-cooked 
provisions  scattered  about,  showed  that 
Morgan  had  but  just  left.  Having  cap- 
tured two  of  the  videttes,  Tarleton  learn- 
ed that  his  antagonist  had  halted  at  a 
place  among  the  Thicketty  mountains, 
in  Spartanburg  district,  called  the  Cow- 
pens,  not  far  in  front  of  him,  and  about 
six  miles  from  Broad  river ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  without  taking  a  mo- 
ment's rest,  and  leaving  his  baggage  be- 
hind, he  hurried  on  to  overtake  him.  The 
zealous  British  dragoon  hoped  to  catch 
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his  foe  off  his  guard,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  confuse!  flight. 

Morgan,  however,  was  determined  to 
stand  his  ground,  and  had  no  thoughts  of 
further  retreat.  His  officers  entreated 
him  to  cross  Broad  river ;  but  he  was  not 
to  be  moved  from  his  position  on  the 
heights  of  Cowpens,  an  eminence  which 
ascended  gently  for  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards.  It  is  true  that  the  open 
woods  which  covered  this  eminence  af- 
forded a  good  field  for  the  action  of  cav- 
alry, of  which  he  knew  his  enemy  had 
much  the  greater  strength.  His  flanks, 
moreover,  were  unprotected ;  and  Broad 
river,  flowing  parallel  to  his  rear,  cut  off 
all  chances  of  retreat.  He  was,  however, 
resolved  that  his  men  should  fight ;  and, 
with  the  invincible  Morgan,  to  fight  was 
to  conquer.  He  characteristically  justi- 
fied his  position  against  all  the  arguments 
of  the  tacticians,  by  declaring  that,  if  he 
crossed  the  river,  one  half  of  the  militia 
would  abandon  him.  The  old  rifleman, 
in  his  rough  way,  thus  vindicated  his  judg- 
ment in  after-years:  "I  would  not  have 
had  a  swamp  in  view  of  my  militia  on  any 
consideration ;  they  would  have  made  for 
it,  and  nothing  could  have  detained  them 
from  it.  As  to  covering  my  wings,  I  knew 
my  adversary,  and  was  perfectly  sure  I 
should  have  nothing  but  downright  fight- 
ing. As  to  retreat,  it  was  the  very  thing 
I  wished  to  cut  off  all  hope  of.  I  would 
have  thanked  Tarleion  had  he  surrounded  me 
with  his  cavalry.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter than  placing  my  own  men  in  the  rear 
to  shoot  down  those  who  broke  from  the 
ranks.  When  men  are  forced  to  fight, 
they  will  sell  their  lives  dearly ;  and  I 


knew  that  the  dread  of  Tarleton's  caval- 
ry would  give  due  weight  to  the  protec- 
tion of  my  bayonets,  and  keep  my  troops 
from  breaking,  as  Buford's  regiment  did." 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  different 
opinions  in  regard  to  Morgan's  choice  of 
ground,  all  agreed  that  the  disposition  of 
his  troops  was  masterly.  At  daybreak, 
finding  his  enemy  at  hand,  the 
American  commander  formed  his 
men  in  order  of  battle.  He  advanced  two 
parties  of  picked  riflemen  —  three  hun- 
dred in  all  —  under  Colonel  Cunningham 
of  Georgia  and  Major  MdDowell  of  South 
Carolina,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
in  front  of  the  heights.  Scattered  loosely 
along  the  whole  line,  they  had  orders 
to  feel  the  enemy  as  they  approached, 
and,  while  keeping  up  a  desultory  but 
well-aimed  fire,  to  retire  to  the  front  line, 
composed  of  the  main  body  of  the  militia, 
led  by  the  brave  partisan,  Colonel  Pick- 
ens, who,  with  his  force  of  three  hundred 
practised  riflemen,  had  joined  Morgan 
on  his  march.  The  continental  infimtry 
and  two  companies  of  Virginia  militia, 
most  of  whom  had  already  served  as  reg- 
ulars, under  Captains  Triplett  and  Tait, 
were  stationed  on  the  slope  of  the  ad- 
vanced height,  at  some  distance  in  the 
rear,  and  composed  the  second  line,  un- 
der the  general  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Howard,  whose  whole  force  num- 
bered four  hundred  men.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Washington,  with  his  dragoons, 
reinforced  by  a  company  of  mounted  mi- 
litia, armed  with  sabres,  and  commanded 
by  Major  M'Call  (one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five in  all),  held  the  reserve,  and  took 
post  on  the  acclivity  of  the  second  of  the 
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two  heights,  which  were  about  eighty 
yards  distant  from  each  other,  and  formed 
the  main  ground  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
can commander  awaited  battle.  By  this 
disposition,  the  militia,  in  whom  there  was 
less  trust, but  who  were  skilful  marksmen, 
were  thruat  forward  in  sight,  to. distract 
the  enemy,  while  the  regular  troops  were 
held  back  in  concealment,  ready  to  push 
forward  with  their  firm  and  well-ordered 
ranks  in  the  crisis  of  the  encasement. 

Morgan  now  rode  along  the  lines,  and 
exhorted  his  men  to  duty.  First  addres- 
sing himself  to  the  militia,  a  he  extolled 
the  zeal  and  braveiy  so  often  displayed 
by  them,  when  unsupported  with  the  bay- 
onet or  sword ;  and  declared  his  confi- 
dence that  they  could  not  fail  in  main- 
taining their  reputation,  when  supported 
by  chosen  bodies  of  horse  and  foot,  and 
conducted  by  himself.  Nor  did  he  forget 
to  glance  at  his  unvarying  fortune,  and 
superior  experience ;  or  to  mention  how 
often,  with  his  corps  of  riflemen,  he  had 
brought  British  troops,  equal  to  those  be- 
fore him.  to  submission.  He  described 
the  deep  regret  he  had  already  experi- 
enced in  being  obliged,  from  prudential 
considerations,  to  retire  before  an  enemy 
always  in  his  power;  exhorted  the  line  to 
be  firm  and  steady;  to  fire  with  good  aim; 
and  if  they  would  pour  in  but  two  volleys, 
at  killing  distance,  he  would  take  upon 
himself  to  secure  victory.  To  the  conti- 
nentals he  was  very  brief.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  confidence  he  had  always  re- 
posed in  their  skill  and  courage  ;  assured 
them  that  victory  was  certain  if  they  act- 
ed well  their  part ;  and  desired  them  not 
to  be  discouraged  by  the  sudden  retreat 


of  the  militia,  that  being  part  of  his  plan 
and  orders.  Then,  taking  post  with  this 
line,  he  waited  in  stern  silence  for  the 
enemy."*  His  troops,  refreshed  by  the 
night's  repose  and  the  morning  breakfast, 
were  eager  and  in  good  condition  for  the 
fight. 

Tarleton,  with  his  usual  impetuosity, 
finding  that  Morgan  was  prepared  to  give 
him  battle,  hastened  into  action.  His 
troops,  without  being  allowed  a  moment 
for  rest  or  refreshment,  jaded  as  they 
were  by  their  long  and  rapid  march,  were 
quickly  formed.  Hunting  his  infantry 
into  line,  with  two  fieldpieces  in  the  cen- 
tre and  a  troop  of  dragoons  on  either 
flank,  and  ordering  the  seventy-first  regi- 
ment under  M' Arthur,  and  the  rest  of  the 
reserve  cavalry,  to  hold  themselves  in  re- 
serve, Tarleton  in  person  recklessly  led 
on  the  advance  column  before  his  whole 
force  had  completely  formed. 

The  light  parties  of  militia  soon  gave 
way,  and  ranged  themselves  with  the  first 
line,  under  Colonel  Pickens.  Tarleton 
and  his  men  pushed  on  with  a  shout,  but 
were  met  by  a  close  and  effective  fire  from 
the  militia  marksmen.  The  British  suf- 
fered severely,  but  continued  to  advance 
with  fixed  bayonets,  forcing  the  front  line 
back  upon  the  second.  Here  the  conti- 
nentals and  the  experienced  Virginia  mi- 
litia, under  Colonel  Howard,  firmly  stood 
their  ground,  and  gave  the  British  ad- 
vance such  a  spirited  reception,  that  their 
commander  was  obliged  to  order  up  his 
reserve.  With  this  increase  of  force,  the 
enemy  outstretched  the  American  front, 
and  their  cavalry  threatened  to  turn  its 
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right  flank.  Howard,  seeing;  the  danger, 
immediately  ordered  his  right  company 
to  change  its  front.  His  men,  however, 
mistaking  the  order,  fell  back,  and  the 
whole  line  followed,  threatening  total  con- 
fusion. But  at  this  moment  Morgan  rode 
forward,  and  ordered  them  to  retire  to  the 
second  height,  where  Colonel  Washington 
was  ready  to  sustain  them  with  the  re- 
serve. The  continentals, strengthened  by 
this  support,  and  cheered  by  a  rapid  mes- 
sage from  Washington,"  Give  them  a  fire, 
and  I  will  charge  them,"  fell  back  in  ad- 
mirable order. 

The  British,  in  the  meantime,  seeing 
this  backward  movement,  and  believing 
that  it  was  a  flight,  came  on  in  a  hurried 
and  confused  pursuit.  At  this  moment, 
Colonel  Howard  ordered  his  continentals 
to  face  about ;  when  they  wheeled  on  the 
instant,  and  poured  upon  the  enemy  a 
close  and  murderous  fire.  The  British 
recoiled ;  and  Howard,  seizing  the  favor- 
able opportunity,  followed  his  advantage 
with  a  charge  of  bayonets.  In  this  crisis 
of  the  battle,  Colonel  Washington  encoun- 
tered the  cavalry  of  Tarleton  in  a  success- 
ful charge.  The  militia  recovered,  and, 
forming  a  new  reserve,  were  ready  to  obey 
the  command  of  Morgan  "  to  give  them 
but  one  more  fire,  and  make  the  victory 
secure  !"  The  onset  of  Howard's  conti- 
nentals, whose  bayonets  were  interlocked 
with  those  of  the  enemy,  was  irresistible. 
They  drove  their  antagonists  before  them, 
and  the  day  was  won. 

The  concerted  action  of  Morgan's  whole 
force  at  this  most  important  moment  was 
the  certain  guaranty  of  victory.  The  en- 
emy were  within  thirty  yards,  tumultu- 
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ously  shouting  and  advancing,  when  the 
final  fire  of  the  Americans  was  given  :  the 
survivors  of  the  terrible  discharge  threw 
down  their  weapons  and  fell  upon  their 
faces* 

During  the  heat  of  the  action,  some  of 
Tarleton's  cavalry  gained  the -rear  and  fell 
upon  the  militia,  who,  after  retiring,  had 
sought  their  horses,  which, as  was  custom- 
a,ry  with  them  on  going  into  battle,  had 
been  picketed  near  by.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, however,  coming  to  the  rescue, 
drove  off  the  English  troopers,  and  joined 
in  the  general  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  who  fled  in  confusion. 

Tarleton  strove  to  bring  up  the  cavalry 
left  in  reserve,  with  the  hope  of  rallying 
his  whole  force  ;  but,  struck  with  panic, 
they  refused  to  obey  his  call.  He  him- 
self, with  a  few  officers  and  a  handful  Oi 
brave  men,  struggled  on  with  resolute 
courage  to  the  last,  and  were  left  almost 
alone  on  the  field. 

The  fugitive  British  dragoons  were  pur- 
sued by  Colonel  Washington  for  several 
miles,  but  most  of  them  escaped.  Excited 
by  the  prospect  of  capturing  the  formi- 
dable cavalry-leader  whose  successes  had 
hitherto  been  so  uniform  and  so  produc- 
tive of  disaster  to  the  Carolinas,  the  stal- 
wart Washington,  who  was  a  bold  rider 
and  reckless  of  danger,  had  in  the  eager- 
ness  of  his  pursuit  advanced  nearly  thirty 
yards  in  front  of  his  regiment.  Three 
British  dragoon-officers,  observing  him, 
wheeled  their  horses  about,  and  sprang 
at  him  to  cut  him  down.  The  officer  on 
the  left  had  raised  his  sabre,  and  was 
about  striking  a  fatal  blow,  when  Ser- 
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geant-Major  Perry,  who  had  galloped  for- 
ward to  the  rescue  of  his  colonel,  with  a 
rapid  and  timely  movement  smote  the 
Englishman's  sword-arm,  and  it  fell  pow- 
erless to  his  side.  But  the  officer  on  the 
right  supplied  the  place  of  his  disabled 
comrade,  and  crossed  swords  with  Wash- 
ington. The  blade  of  the  latter,  being  of 
inferior  temper,  broke  in  the  encounter, 
and  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe.  At 
this  moment,  when  a  second  blow  would 
have  brought  him  to  the  ground,  a  little 
henchman,  or  page,  not  fourteen  years 
of  age,  who  was  devoted  to  his  master, 
and  carried  no  other  weapon  than  a  pis- 
tol at  his  saddle-bow,  seasonably  rode  up, 
and  by  a  fortunate  aim  discharged  its  con- 
tents into  the  shoulder  of  the  assailant, 
whose  arm  dropped  nerveless  at  his  side. 
The  colonel  in  the  meantime  was  engaged 
in  front  with  the  third  officer,  who  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  formidable 
Tarleton  himself.  Washington  was  ready 
for  him,  and  with  his  broken  weapon  skil- 
fully parried  every  sword-thrust;  but  his 
antagonist,  backing  his  horse  a  few  paces, 
drew  a  pistol,  and  firing,  wounded  him  in 
the  knee,  and  brought  the  noble  steed 
which  bore  him  to  the  ground. 

The  fortunate  approach  of  the  Ameri- 
cans arrested  the  further  attempts  of  the 
Briton  upon  their  leader.  The  moment 
was  lost,  and  his  flight  was  resumed.  "  The 
British  dragoons  of  Tarleton,"  observes 
Simms,  "  had  really  never  fought  well. 
They  had  repeatedly  hacked  to  pieces  a 
fugitive  or  supplicating  militia;  but  nei- 
ther at  Blackstock's,  where  they  encoun- 
tered Sumter,  nor  at  Cowpens,  where  they 
met  with  Washington,  did  they  maintain 
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the  high  renown  which  they  had  hitherto 
acquired  rather  from  good  fortune  than 
desert.  The  star  of  Tarleton  waned  from 
this  moment.  His  operations  grew  lim- 
ited in  extent  and  small  in  importance. 
His  defeat  on  this  occasion,  with  that  of 
Ferguson  at  King's  mountain,  were  the 
first  links  in  a  grand  chain  of  causes  which 
drew  down  ruin  on  the  British  interest  in 
South  Carolina." 

The  whole  loss  of  the  Americans  at  the 
important  engagement  of  Cowpens  was 
seventy  men,  of  whom,  strange 
to  say,  only  twelve  were  killed. 
One  hundred  of  the  British,  including  ten 
officers,  were  killed,  and  nearly  two  hun- 
dred wounded  ;  twenty-three  officers  and 
five  hundred  privates  were  taken  prison- 
ers. "  Mark  the  epaulette  men  !"  was  the 
significant  whisper  of  Pickens's  riflemen 
to  each  other  on  the  first  advance  of  the 
British  column  ;  and  the  large  number 
killed  or  disabled  in  the  action  shows  the 
heed  given  to  the  suggestion  by  these 
sharpshooters,  many  of  whom  were  burn- 
ing with  a  keen  sense  of  personal  injury. 

Two  fieldpieces,  two  standards,  eight 
hundred  muskets,  thirty-five  baggage- 
wagons,  with  a  large  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion, one  hundred  dragoon-horses,  a  trav- 
elling-forge, seventy  negroes,  and  all  the 
music,  were  the  spoils  taken  by  the  vic- 
torious Morgan,  whose  services  on  that 
day  were  highly  lauded  throughout  the 
country.  Congress  presented  him  with 
a  gold  medal,  commemorative  of  his  vic- 
tory ;  to  Colonel  Pickens  was  given  a 
sword,  to  Lieutenant- Colonels  Howard 
and  Washington  each  a  silver  medal,  and 
to  Captain  Triple tt  a  sword. 
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Lord  Corn wallis,in  his  camp  on  Turkey 
creek,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Cow- 
pens,  and  whither  he  had  marched  to  fol- 
low up  the  presumed  success  of  Tarleton, 
now  heard  with  dismay  of  the  defeat  of 
his  trusty  dragoon.  This  failure,  like  that 
of  the  capable  Ferguson,  seemed  to  be  a 
fatal  omen  to  the  proposed  North-Caro- 
lina campaign.  His  lordship  had  been 
sanguine  of  success  now  as"  then,  and  in 
both  instances  the  result  had  been  equal- 
ly disastrous.  The  earl,  however,  spirit- 
edly strove  to  repair  his  past  losses  by 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  suc- 
cess for  the  future. 

In  order  to  quicken  his  movements  — 
for  he  found  that  nothing  could  be  done 
in  that  rough  country,  and  against  his 


alert  enemy,  without  light  troops — his 
lordship  determined  to  sacrifice  his  bag- 
gage. Everything  was  destroyed  except 
a  small  supply  of  clothing,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  wagons  for  the  conveyance  of 
hospital-stores,  of  salt,  of  ammunition,  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  The  earl,  showing  the  exam- 
ple, by  first  destroying  his  own  baggage, 
his  officers  and  men  cheerfully  followed, 
and  every  superfluity  was  given  up. 

Thus  lightened,  and  being  reinforced 
by  fifteen  hundred  troops  from  Charles- 
ton, under  General  Leslie,  Cornwallis  con- 
centrated his  forces  and  hastened  in  pur- 
suit of  the  victorious  Morgan,  who,  imme- 
diately after  his  triumph,  crossed  Broad 
river,  and  pushed  on  to  the  Catawba. 
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Arnold,  now  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  British  army,  finding  his  ef- 
forts to  justify  his  crime  in  his  "  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  America"  as  futile 
as  was  his  "proclamation"  to  induce  the 
American  officers  and  soldiers  to  follow 
his  example  of  treason,  burned  with  ma- 
licious spite  to  revenge  his  disappoint 
ment  upon  his  country,  which  he  had  so 
basely  striven  to  ruin.     Chafing,  too,  at 


the  undisguised  .contempt  of  those  to 
whose  corrupt  service  he  had  sold  his 
honor,  he  sought  relief  from  the  scorn  of 
others,  and  perhaps  from  his  own  remorse, 
in  the  excitement  of  action. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  soon  gave  Arnold 
the  opportunity  he  sought  of  staining  his 
sword  with  the  blood  of  his  countrymen. 
The  troops  under  General  Leslie  having 
been  diverted  to  South  Carolina,  it  was 
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determined  to  send  another  expedition  to 
Virginia.  A  miscellaneous  detachment 
of  seventeen  hundred  men,  consisting  of 
British  regulars,  refugees,  and  German 
mercenaries,  was  accordingly  despatched 
on  this  service.  The  renegade  Arnold 
was  given  the  chief  command,  although 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  naturally  distrustful 
of  his  new  ally,  took  care  to  associate  with 
him  Colonels  Dundas  and  Simcoe,  men  of 
well-tried  fidelity,  whom  Arnold  was  strict- 
ly ordered  to  consult,  and  without  whose 
concurrence  he  was  forbidden  to  take  a 
single  step  of  importance. 

The  object  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  one  of  plunder  and 
devastation,  suited  well  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  arch-traitor ;  and,  as  he  sailed 
away  from  the  harbor  of  New  York,  with 
his  troops  on  board  some  fifty  small  ves- 
sels, he  uttered  the  malignant  boast  that 
he  would  give  the  Americans  a  blow  that 
would  "make  the  whole  continent  shake." 
The  fleet  had  hardly  sailed,  when  a  severe 
storm  arose,  which  scattered  the  ships ; 
and,  to  keep  them  from  foundering,  one 
half  of  the  cavalry-horses  and  several  of 
the  large  guns  had  to  be  thrown  over- 
board. The  half- wrecked  vessels,  with  the 
exception  of  three  transports  and  a  man- 
of-war,  at  last  gathered  together  off  the 
capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  en- 
tered Hampton  roads.  The  mis- 
sing ships  did  not  arrive  until  four  days 
afterward. 

With  his  usual  promptitude  of 
action,  Arnold  immediately  seized 
upon  some  small  boats,  put  nine  hundred 
men  on  board,  and,  like  a  pirate,  sailed  up 
James  river,  plundering  and  ravaging  as 
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he  went,  and  finally  landed  at 
Westover,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Byrd  family,  only  twenty-five  miles  below 
Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  then  governor  of  the 
state,  immediately  called  out  the  militia ; 
but  so  few  obeyed  the  summons,  that  Jef- 
ferson was  forced  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
defending  Richmond.  Some  of  the  pub- 
lic property  was  hastily  removed  to  the 
country ;  and  the  governor  and  the  state 
officers,  finding  that  the  rapid  Arnold  had 
already  reached  Four-mile  creek,  only 
twelve  miles  below  Richmond,  speedily 
followed.  Jefferson  fled  during  the  night. 
Early  next  morning,  Arnold  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  where  he  had  hoped 
to  catch  the  governor ;  but  he  had  made 
his  escape  just  in  time.  Thus  foiled  in 
his  effort  to  capture  the  illustrious  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
traitor  sent  a  deputation  of  the  citizens 
of  Richmond  to  him,  with  the  declaration 
that  he  would  not  destroy  the  city  if  the 
British  vessels  were  allowed  to  come  up 
without  interruption  to  the  docks,  and 
load  with  the  tobacco.  This  proposition 
was,  however,  scornfully  rejected  by  Jef- 
ferson. 

Arnold  now  no  longer  withheld  his  de- 
vastating hand.  He  despatched  Colonel 
Simcoe,  with  four  hundred  men, 
to  destroy  the  storehouses  ani 
foundries  at  Wrotham.  Arnold's  coadju- 
tor faithfully  did  his  bidding,  and  not  only 
destroyed  the  property  of  the  state,  but 
also  some  of  the  public  documents  and 
archives  which  had  been  conveyed  there 
for  security.  Simcoe  returned  to  Rich- 
mond without  having  received  the  least 
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hinderance  in  his  ruthless  expedition,  and 
joined  Arnold  in  his  destruction  of  that 
city.  All  the  public  buildings  were  set 
on  fire,  as  well  as  the  tobacco-warehouses ; 
and,  leaving  "  an  atmosphere  that  smelt 
as  if  a  million  of  pipes  and  a  million  of 
cigars  were  smoking  together,"  the  rene- 
gade quitted  the  capital  and  encamped 
at  Four-mile  creek. 

On  the  following  day,  Arnold 
descended  James  river  to  West- 
over,  where  he  had  first  landed.  In  the 
meantime,  Governor  Jefferson  returned  to 
the  ruins  of  Richmond,  and,  by  another 
effort  succeeded  in  brins-ing;  a  small  mili- 
tia-force  into  the  field,  which  made  an  oc- 
casional resistance  to  the  marauders,  but 
without  much  effect.  Arnold,  finding  that 
Baron  Steuben,  who  was  in  command  in 
Virginia,  was  preparing  to  cut  him  off, 
and  Jefferson  having  offered  a  reward  of 
five  thousand  guineas  for  his  capture,  now 
hastened  to  his  boats  and  proceeded  down 
the  stream  to  Portsmouth,  oppo- 
site Norfolk,  on  Elizabeth  river, 
where,  being  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
more  troops  from  New  York,  he  fortified 
and  prepared  to  hold  the  town. 

Arnold's  "  proclamation"  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  American  army,  which 
he  had  issued  at  New  York  immediately 
after  the  detection  of  his  treason,  and  two 
months  before  his  marauding  expedition 
to  Virginia,  was  artfully  addressed  at  the 
most  opportune  period  for  his  malignant 
purpose.  The  American  soldiers  were 
discontented.  "Poorly  clothed,  badly  fed, 
and  worse  paid,  some  of  them  not  having 
received  a  paper  dollar  for  nearly  twelve 
months;  exposed  to  winter's  piercing  cold, 
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to  drifting  snow,  and  chilling  blasts,  with 
no  protection  but  old  worn-out  coats,  tat- 
tered linen  overalls,  and  but  one  blanket 
between  three  men.  The  officers  in  gen- 
eral, as  well  as  myself,  find  it  necessary 
to  stand  for  hours  every  day,  exposed  to 
wind  and  weather,  among  these  poor  na- 
ked fellows,  while  they  are  working  at 
their  huts  and  redoubts,  often  assisting 
with  our  own  hands,  in  order  to  procure 
a  conviction  to  their  minds  that  we  share, 
and  more  than  share,  every  vicissitude  in 
common  with  them  —  sometimes  asking 
to  participate  in  their  bread  and  water." 
Such  is  the  relation,  by  their  commander, 
Wayne,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  of  the  line,  while  in  their 
winter -quarters  at  Morristown.  These 
consisted  of  six  regiments  (about  two 
thousand  men),  who  were  exposed  to  ev- 
ery privation  and  hardship.  Their  mis- 
ery was  the  misery  of  all  the  troops  com- 
posing the  northern  army  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1780  ;  and  such  was  the  general 
discontent,  that  universal  mutiny  seemed 
not  improbable.  The  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments, however,  were  those  to  show  the 
example.  They  were  excellent  soldiers, 
and,  although  mostly  natives  of  Ireland, 
of  undoubted  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  their 
adopted  country.  But  they  were  char- 
acteristically excitable,  and  more  readily 
led  into  sudden  bursts  of  passionate  ex- 
cess; while  apart  from  the  common  in- 
citement to  revolt, there  was  an  additional 
grievance  to  stir  their  indignation.  The 
promises  which  had  been  often  made  by 
Congress  had  been  as  often  unfulfilled ; 
and  now  the  expression  in  their  enlist- 
ment agreement,  to  "serve for  three  years, 
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or  during  the  war,"  which  was  intended 
for  less  than  three  years  if  the  ivar  should 
sooner  end,  was  ungenerously  interpreted 
to  mean  until  the  end  of  the  war,  if  it  should 
last  longer.  This  interpretation  was  nat- 
urally regarded  by  them  as  chicanery,  at 
which  they  felt  greatly  exasperated.  In 
common  with  others,  they  had  suffered 
year  after  year  from  lack  of  money,  cloth- 
ing, and  sometimes  food.  The  little  conti- 
nental money  which  they  had  been  receiv- 
ing was  now  worthless,  and  hitherto  there 
had  been  a  continued  loss  upon  it  by  de- 
preciation ;  and  the  pay  of  both  officers 
and  men  was  greatly  in  arrears.  Still,  up 
to  the  close  of  1780,  these  troops  had  ex- 
hibited nothing  beyond  the  usual  signs 
of  discontent. 

The  three  years'  enlistment  of  most  of 
the  Pennsylvanians  expired  at  the  begin- 
'ning  of  the  new  year ;  and  they 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
a  bounty  of  about  twenty-five  dollars  of- 
fered to  raw  recruits,  while  they,  the  vet- 
erans  of  three  years,  whose  wages  yet  re- 
mained unsettled,  were  offered  no  more. 
All  these  grievances  combined  formed  a 
serious  cause  for  complaint.  The  officers 
had  already  murmured  some ;  and  the 
common  soldiers,  encouraged  by  their  ex- 
ample, acted  with  boldness.  According- 
ly, on  the  night  of  the  first  of  January, 
Avhen  inflamed  with  the  drink  and  excite- 
ment of  the  new-year  holy  day,  they  sud- 
denly broke  out  into  open  revolt. 

On  a  signal  being  given,  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  as  well  as  the  privates 
of  three  regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  who  considered  their  terms  of  en- 
listment as  expired,  and  numbering  in  all 


thirteen  hundred  men,  turned  out  under 
arms, and  declared  that  they  would  march 
to  Philadelphia,  and  either  obtain  a  re- 
dress of  their  grievances  from  Congress 
or  serve  no  longer.  The  officers  of  the 
line  collected  those  who  remained,  and 
with  these  strove  to  quell  the  mutiny,  and 
arrest  the  march  of  the  insurgents,  but  a 
captain  was  killed  and  three  other  officers 
wounded  in  the  vain  attempt.  The  mu- 
tineers then  forced  the  minority  to  join 
them,  under  a  threat  of  instant  death  if 
they  should  refuse. 

Their  commander,  General  Wayne,  in- 
terposed, and  strove  to  appease  them  with 
words,  but  the  excited  soldiery  would  not 
listen  to  what  he  had  to  say.  He  then 
drew  his  pistols,  and  advanced  upon  them 
as  if  to  fire.  Presenting  their  bayonets 
to  his  breast,  they  exclaimed  :  "  We  love 
and  respect  you ;  but,  if  you  fire,  you  are 
a  dead  man !  We  are  not  ffoinar  to  the 
enemy.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  were 
now  to  come  out,  you  should  see  us  fight 
under  your  orders  with  as  much  alacrity 
as  ever ;  but  we  will  no  longer  be  amused. 
We  are  determined  on  obtaining  what  is 
our  just  due." 

Electing  temporary  officers  from  their 
own  body,  and  giving  a  sergeant-major 
(who  was  a  former  deserter  from  the  Brit- 
ish army)  the  chief  command,  with  the 
title  of  major-general,  the  mutineers  pro- 
ceeded to  the  magazines,  and  supplied 
themselves  with  ammunition,  and  provis- 
ions for  immediate  use ;  seized  six  field- 
pieces,  and  horses  from  Wayne's  stables 
to  drag  them ;  and  then  set  out  on  their 
march  to  Princeton.  General  Wayne,  in 
order  that  theirnecessitiesmight  notforce 
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them  to  make  depredations  on  private 
property,  sent  them  supplies  of  provis- 
ions, and  soon  after  followed  in  company 
with  Colonels  Butler  and  Stewart,  whom 
they  highly  esteemed,  that  he  might  ex- 
ercise the  moral  influence  which  he  still 
possessed  in  guiding  their  movements  and 
checking  their  excesses.  He  at  the  same 
time  despatched  two  officers  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  warn  Congress  of  their  approach. 
The  mutineers  received  their  commander 
with  respect,  but  still  insisted  upon  the 
redress  of  their  grievances  as  the  condi- 
tion of  a  return  to  duty. 

When  Washington,  who  was  then  at 
New  Windsor,  on  the  Hudson,  heard  of 
the  revolt,  he  advised  General  Wayne  not 
to  employ  force,  for  the  number  of  the 
insurgents  was  too  great  and  their  com- 
plaints too  just  to  risk  the  hazard  of  such 
a  step.  Besides,  he  was  not  sorry  to  see 
the  derelict  Congress  aroused  by  bayonets 
to  a  proper  sense  of  its  duty  toward  the 
suffering  army.  The  commander-in-chief 
had  great  confidence  in  Wayne,  and  rec- 
ommended him  to  get  from  the  revolters 
a  statement  of  their  grievances,  which  he 
promised  in  a  candid  spirit  to  lay  before 
Congress  and  the  general  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  Accordingly,  on  halting 
at  Princeton,  the  mutineers  presented  a 
written  programme  of  their  demands  to 
Wayne,  who  immediately  forwarded  it  to 
Congress. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  received  news  of  the 
revolt  of  the  American  troops  simultane- 
ously with  Washington,  and,  thinking  the 
opportunity  favorable  for  gaining  over 
the  mutineers  to  the  British  cause,  sent 
two  emissaries  to  Princeton  to  treat  with 


them.  At  the  same  time,  mustering  his 
troops  and  ships  at  New  York,  he  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  the  auspicious 
result  which  he  anticipated.  The  emis- 
saries (a  British  sergeant  and  one  Ogden, 
a  tory  of  New  Jersey)  presented  them- 
selves with  a  document,  in  which  Sir  Hen- 
ry promised  the  insurgents  their  arrears 
of  pay,  including  the  amount  of  the  de- 
preciation of  the  continental  currency  in 
their  possession,  in  gold,  good  clothing,  a 
free  pardon  for  all  past  offences,  and  the 
protection  of  the  British  government,  if 
they  would  lay  down  their  arms  and 
march  to  New  York,  where  no  military 
service,  unless  voluntary,  would  be  re 
quired  of  them.  This  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  a  man, 
with  scorn,  and  the  document  delivered 
up  to  Wayne.  The  British  emissaries, 
however,  were  retained  by  the  revolters 
until  their  demands  should  have  a  hear- 
ing from  the  state. 

Philadelphia  was  in  a  state  of  great  agi- 
tation when  the  two  officers  despatched 
by  General  Wayne  galloped  into  the  city 
with  news  of  the  revolt.  Joseph  Reed, 
the  president  of  Pennsylvania,  accompa- 
nied by  some  of  the  civil  officers  and  a 
committee  of  Congress,  and  escorted  by 
a  mounted  guard,  hastened  forward  to 
meet  the  disaffected  troops.  It  was,  how- 
ever, thought  inexpedient  to  trust  them- 
selves among  them ;  and  Reed  halted  at 
Trenton,  whence  he  wrote  to  Wayne, 
that,  after  the  treatment  of  the  marquis 
Lafayette  and  General  St.  Clair,  who  had 
been  peremptorily  ordered  away  from  the 
rebellious  camp,  whither  they  had  gone 
to  interpose  their  good  offices,  he  could 
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not  venture  to  put  himself  in  the  power 
of  the  excited  soldiery. 

This  letter  was  read  aloud  by  Wayne 
to  the  troops,  and  evidently  with  a  favor- 
able effect.  Thronging  about  the  mes- 
senger who  had  brought  it,  the  men  anx- 
iously inquired  if  the  president  was  un- 
friendly to  them ;  while  some  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  their  aversion  to  the  affair 
in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Finding,  however,  that  the  mutineers 
had  rejected  the  wily  proffers  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton,  and  trusting  to  their  patriot- 
ism, Reed  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet 
them.  "  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose,"  he 
wrote  to  the  executive  council  of  Penn- 
sylvania, "  and  my  country  has  the  first 
claim  to  it."  But  no  such  sacrifice  was 
exacted  from  the  patriotic  president. 

On  approaching  Princeton,  Reed  was 
received  with  all  the  military  honors  :  the 
mutineers  were  drawn  up  in  full  array, 
with  arms  presented ;  and  the  artillery 
would  have  fired  a  jubilant  salute,  had  it 
not  been  prevented,  lest  it  might  alarm 
the  country.  A  conference  ensued,  when 
terms  were  agreed  upon,  by  which  the 
revolters,  having  been  guarantied  a  re- 
dress of  their  grievances,  returned  to  duty. 

The  emissaries  of  the  British  command- 
er were  now  brought  forward  and  deliv- 
ered up  to  General  Wayne.  "  See,  com- 
rades," exclaimed  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
mutiny,  "  Clinton  takes  us  for  traitors ! 
Let  us  show  him  that  the  American  army 
can  furnish  but  one  Arnold,  and  that  Amer- 
ica has  no  truer  friends  than  we."  The 
emissaries  were  subsequently  tried,  con- 
demned as  spies,  and  hung.  Sir  Henry 
thus  found  that  the  American  soldiers, 


however  loose  in  discipline,  were  firm  in 
patriotism.  He  might  have  spared  his 
attempts  at  corruption,  had  he  called  to 
mind  the  total  failure  of  the  proclamation 
of  Arnold,  who  was  in  every  respect  his 
master  in  the  art. 

But  the  fidelity  of  these  soldiers  did 
not  stop  with  the  seizure  of  the  emissa- 
ries. When  the  reward  of  fifty  guineas 
each,  which  had  been  offered  by  General. 
Wayne  for  the  apprehension  of  the  British 
agents,  was  proffered  to  the  two  sergeants 
who  brought  them  to  the  commander, 
they  refused  it,  saying, "  Necessity  wrung 
from  us  the  act  of  demanding  justice  from 
Congress,  but  we  desire  no  reward  for  do- 
ing our  duty  to  our  adopted  country !" 

The  ill  example  of  the  Pennsylvanians 
was  soon  followed  by  some  of  the  New- 
Jersey  troops.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  a  portion  of  the  line, 
nearly  three  hundred  in  number,  then  sta- 
tioned at  Pompton,  revolted,  claiming  the 
same  privileges  which  had  been  conceded 
to  the  Pennsylvanians,  whose  success  was 
well  calculated  to  encourage  the  same 
conduct  in  others.  Washing-ton,  howev- 
er,  who  justly  feared  the  effect  of  the  in- 
dulgent treatment  of  the  first  mutineers, 
was  resolved  to  act  more  summarily  with 
the  New-Jersey  troops.  He  accordingly 
despatched  General  Robert  Howe,  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  men  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts line,  to  force  the  malcontents  to 
unconditional  submission. 

At  dawn  of  day,  General  Howe  halted 

within   sight  of  the  mutinous  camp  at 

Pompton.    Here,  with  some  anx- 

.        v  .  .        Jail.  27. 

lety  lest  his   men,  fraternizing 

with  their  rebellious  comrades,  should  re- 
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fuse  to  comply,  he  ordered  his  troops  to 
load.  Each  soldier  obeyed  with  alacrity, 
when  Howe  harangued  his  troops,  and  de- 
clared to  them  that  the  mutineers  were 
to  be  brought  to  unconditional  submis- 
sion. Two  field  pieces  were  then  drawn 
forward,  and  the  men  ordered  to  surround 
the  huts  in  which  the  revolters  had  their 
winter  encampment,  and  where  they  were 
mostly  asleep  at  that  early  hour. 

The  general  now  sent  his  aid-de-camp 
to  summon  the  mutineers  to  appear  on 
parade  unarmed,  in  front  of  their  huts, 
within  five  minutes.  The  time  passed, 
and  none  showed  themselves.  Another 
messenger  was  sent  to  repeat  the  order. 
It  was  instantaneously  obeyed.  Every 
man  presented  himself  as  he  had  been 
ordered,  unarmed  and  without  the  least 
show  of  resistance.  Three  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  at  once  singled  out,  and,  be- 
ing tried  by  the  court-martial,  standing 
grim  and  cold  on  the  spot,  covered  deep 
with  snow,  were  condemned  to  be  imme- 
diately shot.  Twelve  of  the  most  guilty 
of  their  comrades  were  selected  to  be  the 
executioners ;  and,  when  ordered  to  load 
their  muskets,  they  burst  into  an  agony 
of  tears,  at  the  dreadful  office  to  which 
they  had  been  condemned. 

The  first  criminal  was  a  sergeant,  and 
an  old  offender.  He  was  led  a  few  yards 
distant,  and  placed  on  his  knees.  Six  of 
the  twelve  executioners  fired  at  the  first 
signal,  three  aiming  at  the  head  and  three 
at  the  breast.  Their  shots  were  ineffect- 
ual ;  when  the  other  six,  who  had  been 
reserved  for  such  an  emergency,  fired  and 
put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  vic- 
tim. The  second  culprit  was  killed  in- 
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stantaneously  by  the  first  fire ;  and  the 
third,  in  the  moment  of  expected  death, 
was  pardoned  by  the  intercession  of  his 
officers. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had,  in  this  instance, 
made  another  desperate  effort  to  tamper 
with  the  patriotism  of  the  mutineers,  but 
found  his  last  attempt  no  less  futile  than 
his  previous  ones.  Thus  ended  the  mem- 
orable mutiny  of  1781  in  the  American 
army,  which  so  greatly  alarmed  the  fears 
of  the  patriots  and  so  greatly  encouraged 
the  hopes  of  their  enemies.  The  result, 
however,  served  to  prove  more  than  ever 
the  strength  of  the  cause  of  America,  for 
it  exhibited  the  most  unruly  and  discon- 
tented of  her  people  firm  and  constant 
in  loyalty  to  their  country 

These  events,  moreover,  aroused  the 
people  and  Congress  to  more  vigorous 
action  ;  and  efforts  hitherto  unprecedent- 
ed were  made  to  raise  money  and  supply 
the  wants  of  the  army.  Taxes  were  im- 
posed, and  cheerfully  acquiesced  in ;  and 
during  the  year  (1781)  the  "Bank  of  North 
America"  was  established  at  Philadelphia, 
under  the  supervision  of  Robert  Morris, 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  city,  to  whose 
superintendence  Congress  had  recently 
intrusted  the  national  treasury.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  principally 
owing  to  the  financial  operations  of  this 
distinguished  patriot  that  the  American 
army  was  not  disbanded  by  its  own  act, 
and  that  Congress  was  enabled  to  com- 
mence offensive  operations  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  spring  campaign  for  this  year. 
He  assumed  the  collection  of  taxes,  and 
the  supply  of  the  army  with  flour ;  and 
he  likewise  used  his  private  fortune  and 
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his  personal  credit,  without  stint,  to  sus- 
tain the  government* 

Efforts  had  previously  been  made  to 
negotiate  loans  of  money  and  obtain  mili- 
tary supplies  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Spain  had  loaned  only  fourteen  thousand 
dollars,  when  nearly  half  a  million  was 
the  amount  asked ;  and  France  seemed 
to  feel  that  she  had  done  quite  enough 
in  sending  her  fleets  and  armies  to  Amer- 
ica. Colonel  John  Laurens,  son  of  the 
ex-president  of  Congress,  was,  in  this  ex- 


tremity, sent,  on  a  special  commission  to 
France ;  and,  contrary  to  usual  etiquette, 
he  presented  his  memorial  in  person  to 
the  king.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
subsidy  of  six  millions  of  livres  (one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  dollars)  with 
a  further  sum  by  way  of  loan,  and  guar- 
anty for  a  Dutch  loan  of  five  millions  of 
guilders  (two  millions  of  dollars).  This 
was  intimated  as  being  the  very  last  pe- 
cuniary aid  that  could  be  granted  to  the 
United  States* 
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Lord  Cornwallis,  having  disen- 
cumbered himself  of  his  baggage, 
as  alreadjr  related,  was  able  to  push  for- 
ward in  pursuit  of  General  Morgan  with 
great  rapidity.  He  was,  however,  so  bent 
upon  coming  up  with  his  energetic  ene- 
my, that,  quickly  as  his  whole  army  was 
moving,  he  yet  detached  a  body  of  light- 
troops  to  hasten  on  in  advance.  Not  a 
moment  was  lost;  and,  by  forced  marches 
night  and  day,  the  detachment  succeeded 
in  making  such  rapid  progress,  that  it  was 
soon  at  the  heels,  with  every  prospect  of 
immediately  overtaking,  Morgan  and  his 
men. 

The  American  general,  too,  was  spar- 

*  Lossing. 


ing  no  effort  to  escape  from  his  formida- 
ble pursuers ;  but,  encumbered  as  he  was 
with  the  wounded,  the  prisoners,  and  the 
captured  baggage,  his  progress  was  neces- 
sarily slower  than  that  of  his  adversary. 
Nevertheless,  rapid  as  had  been  the  move- 
ments of  Cornwallis,  his  lordship,  in  de- 
stroying his  heavy  baggage  and  making 
other  preparations  for  the  pursuit,  had 
consumed  two  days,  which  excited  the 
censure  of  the  more  active  Tarleton,  and 
gave  Morgan  so  much  the  start.  The  lat- 
ter finally  reached  and  crossed  the  great 
Catawba  river,  at  Gowan's  ford,  thirty 
miles  north  from  the  boundary  of  South 
Carolina.    The  British  came  up  in  hot  pur- 

*  Sparks. 
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suit  just  two  hours  after  he  had  touched 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream.  It  be- 
ing late  at  night,  and  feeling  con- 
fident of  his  prey,  as  he  had  been 
at  Trenton  more  than  four  years  before, 
the  earl  deferred  his  passage  until  morn- 
ing. But  during  the  night  the  river  had 
so  swollen  by  a  sudden  and  heavy  rain, 
that  it  was  impassable.  Morgan  was  safe, 
and  with  pious  enthusiasm  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged that  his  escape  was  due  to  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence. 

The  waters  of  the  rivers  continuing  to 
overflow  for  two  days,  gave  Morgan  an 
opportunity  of  sending  off  the  prisoners 
toward  Virginia  which  he  had  taken  at 
Cowpens,  and  mustering  the  North-Caro- 
lina militia  of  the  neighborhood  to  defend 
the  fords  of  the  Catawba. 

General  Greene,  at  his  camp  on  the 
Great  Pedee,  heard  of  the  "  glorious  ac- 
tion" at  Cowpens,  and  soon  afterward  of 
the  rapid  movements  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
Finding  Morgan  hard  pushed,  he  deter- 
mined to  hasten  to  his  relief.  Business 
pressed  in  upon  him  at  the  moment  of 
departure,  but  the  prompt  and  energetic 
Greene  was  equal  to  every  emergency. 
Word  came  that  a  British  squadron  had 
entered  the  Cape-Fear  river,  and  landed 
troops  at  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina. 
Their  object  was  doubtless  to  co-operate 
with  Earl  Cornwallis,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  it.  The  southern  states 
were  to  be  called  to  duty  in  the  crisis; 
and  accordingly  despatches  were  written 
and  sent  forward  to  the  governors  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas,  urgently  entreat- 
ing  them  to  furnish  aid  in  men,  money, 
and  provisions.    Baron  Steuben,  who  was 


in  Virginia,  pursuing  Arnold  toward  the 
seaboard,  was  urged  by  letter  to  hasten 
forward  his  recruits  for  the  southern  army. 
The  mountaineers,  who  had  been  led  to 
victory  by  Campbell  at  King's  mountain, 
were  besought  to  rally  again  from  their 
homes  beyond  the  Alleghanies  to  the  res- 
cue of  their  country.  The  Virginia  mili- 
tia were  quickly  put  in  marching  trim, 
and  sent  forward  to  take  charge  of  Mor- 
gan's  prisoners  and  conduct  them  to  their 
own  state,  whither  they  themselves  were 
about  to  return,  as  their  term  of  service 
would  soon  expire.  Provisions  were  col- 
lected, magazines  established,  stores  re- 
moved to  places  of  safe  deposite,  detach- 
ments called  in,  and  all  the  complicated 
details  of  preparation  for  a  campaign, 
promptly  but  efficiently  accomplished  by 
the  resolute  Greene. 

In  his  impatience  to  be  with  Morgan, 
Greene  did  not  await  the  marching  of  his 
troops,  but  hurried  on  in  advance,  leaving 
General  Huger,  of  South  Carolina,  in  com- 
mand, with  orders  to  proceed  by  forced 
marches  to  Salisbury,  which  was  agreed 
upon  as  the  rendezvous  for  the  whole  ar- 
my. The  general-in-chief,  accompanied 
only  by  an  aid-de-canip,  a  guide,  and  a  ser- 
geant's guard  of  dragoons,  rode  on  in  all 
haste  to  ioin  Morgan,  whom  he    . 

J  till.    SI 

reached  at  Sherrard's  ford,  after 
a  hard  gallop  of  a  hundred  miles  through 
a  rough  country  from  his  encampment  op- 
posite Cheraw,  a  little  below  the  bound- 
ary-line between  the  Carolinas. 

General  Greene  found  but  seventeen 
hundred  men,  including  the  militia,  mus- 
tered under  Morgan ;  while  Cornwallis, 
now  come  up  with  his  main  body,  was  only 
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hindered  by  the  still  swollen  waters  from 
crossing  the  Catawba,  and  bringing  into 
action  his  much  more  formidable  force  of 
twenty-five  hundred.  The  condition  of 
the  American  troops  was  not  encoura- 
ging. "  More  than  half  our  numbers," 
wrote  Greene,  "  are  in  a  manner  naked  ; 
so  much  so,  that  we  can  not  put  them  on 
the  least  kind  of  duty.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
great  number  that  have  not  a  rag  of  clothes  on 
them,  except  a  little  piece  of  blanket,  in  the  In- 
dian form,  around  their  waists."  Yet  such 
was  the  undaunted  spirit  of  their  com- 
mander, that  almost  at  the  same  moment 
he  could  thus  cheerfully  express  himself 
in  regard  to  the  future  :  "  I  am  not  with- 
out hopes  of  ruining  Lord  Cornwallis,  if 
he  persists  in  his  mad  scheme  of  pushing 
through  the  country."  His  lordship  was 
pursuing  a  course  similar  to  that  of  Bur- 
goyne,  in  1777 ;  and  what  the  action  at 
Bennington  had  been  to  the  latter,  the 
battle  of  Cowpens  was  likely  to  prove  to 
the  former. 

The  Catawba  was  falling  fast,  and  the 
enemy  were  eagerly  watching  for  an  op- 
portunity to  cross.  Greene  did  not  pro- 
pose to  dispute  the  passage,  but  deter- 
mined to  retard  it  with  a  few  militia,  in 
order  to  give  his  main  body  an  opportu- 
nity of  securing  a  safe  retreat.  His  only 
policy,  with  his  meager  and  ill-conditioned 
force,  was  to  retire  before  his  formidable 
antagonist  until  he  could  form  a  junction 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops  on  their  march 
to  Salisbury. 

The  river  having  now  become 
fordable,  both  armies  made  ar- 
rangements to  move  accordingly.     The 
general-in-chief  ordered  Morgan  to  march 


in  the  evening  with  the  main  body,  and 
make  all  speed  away,  while  he  himself 
remained  behind  to  superintend  the  op- 
erations at  the  river.  Two  hundred  of 
the  militia  were  distributed  at  the  vari- 
ous fords ;  while  the  rest,  some  three  hun- 
dred in  number,  skilful  riflemen,  under 
General  Davidson,  were  stationed  along 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  in  order  to  watch 
the  movement  of  the  enemy,  and  harass 
them  whenever  and  wherever  they  should 
cross. 

Cornwallis  wisely  chose  the  night  for 
making  the  passage  ;  and,  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  Americans,  he  sent  a  detach- 
ment, under  Colonels  Webster  and  Tarle- 
ton,  to  cross  without  concealment  at  Beat- 
tie's  ford,  as  if  this  were  the  chosen  route, 
while  he  should  throw  his  main  body  si- 
lently over  at  Gowan's.  Hoping  to  find 
this  unfrequented  ford  without  guard,  his 
van  began  to  cross  at  one  o'clock  in  the 

morning.     The  night  was  exces- 

Fcbi  1. 
sively  dark  and  rainy.     General 

Davidson,  however,  not  deceived  by  the 
earl's  manoeuvre,  was  on  the  alert,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  with  his  rifle- 
men hid  under  the  cover  of  the  woods, 
ready  to  meet  the  enemy  with  their  fatal 
and  unexpected  fire. 

The  British  troops  found  they  could 
not  move  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  that 
they  expected.  The  approach  to  the  ford 
was  through  a  woody  swamp ;  and  the 
wheels  sank  so  deeply  into  the  marsh, 
that  great  delay  was  occasioned  in  get- 
ting the  artillery-carriages  forward.  The 
van  of  the  troops,  however,  passed  on  into 
the  river,  followed  immediately  by  Corn- 
wallis in  person,  as  it  was  feared  that  the 
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stream  might  again  become  so  swollen  by 
the  rain  which  was  falling  as  to  render  it 
unfordable. 

The  Catawba  at  this  point  was  about 
five  hundred  yards  in  width;  and  the  cur- 
rent was  so  rapid,  and  the  bed  of  the  river 
so  rough  with  loose  stones,  that  the  men 
were  obliged  to  support  each  other  by 
keeping  in  close  ranks,  lest  they  should 
be  thrown  down  and  swept  away  by  the 
stream.  The  noisy  turbulence  of  the  wa- 
ters, and  the  exceeding  darkness  of  the 
night,  prevented  their  approach  from  be- 
ing discovered  until  they  had  proceeded 
nearly  halfway  across,  when  an  American 
sentry,  having  first  challenged  them  three 
times,  fired. 

The  guide,  hearing  the  whistling  of  the 
balls,  and  finding  that  the  ford  was  guard- 
ed, suddenly  became  alarmed  and  fled, 
leaving  the  troops  to  find  their  way  over 
by  themselves.  Colonel  Hale,  who  led 
the  van  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers, 
forbidding  his  men  to  fire  till  they  should 
land,  immediately  pushed  on ;  and,  not 
knowing  the  direction  of  the  ford,  which 
crossed  diagonally,  he  followed  a  straight 
course,  by  which  his  men,  though  obliged 
to  flounder  through  much  deeper  water, 
succeeded  in  crossing  in  safety,  and  land- 
ing at  a  point  where  they  were  unexpect- 
ed by  Davidson  and  his  militia.  The  Brit- 
ish were  thus  saved  from  meeting  the  fire 
of  the  American  riflemen,  and  its  effect 
was  accordingly  much  less  disastrous,  al- 
though three  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
and  thirty-six  wounded  by  the  first  vol- 
ley. Colonel  Hale  was  shot  down  as  his 
horse  was  springing  to  the  bank.  Lord 
Cornwallis  himself  had  a  narrow  escape, 


for  a  rifle-ball  wounded  his  horse  in  the 
midst  of  the  stream,  although  the  spirited 
animal  bore  his  rider  safely  to  the  shore, 
and  then  fell  dead. 

General  Davidson  now  shifted  his  po- 
sition, in  order  to  give  his  men  a  more 
direct  aim;  but, in  making  the  movement, 
he  was  brought  between  the  light  of  his 
own  fires  and  the  advancing  columns  of 
the  British,  who  had  landed  in  numbers. 
Before  he  could  form,  the  enemy  pressed 
forward,  and,  having  killed  or  wounded 
about  forty  of  the  Americans,  put  the  re- 
mainder to  flight.  Davidson  himself  was 
shot  dead  while  mounting  his  horse  to 
follow  his  little  band  of  riflemen. 

No  sooner  had  Cornwallis  crossed  the 
Catawba, than  he  ordered  Tarleton  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitives.  This  bold  colonel  of 
dragoons  was  immediately  in  his  saddle, 
and,  pushing  on  with  full  speed  at  the 
head  of  his  troopers,  soon  came  upon  the 
traces  of  those  whom  he  sought.  About 
a  hundred  of  the  militia,  having  reached 
a  tavern  some  ten  miles  from  the  river,  in- 
cautiously tarried  there  to  refresh  them- 
selves. Suddenly  the  videttes  came  gal- 
loping in,  with  the  cry,  "Tarleton  is  upon 
us  !"  The  militia  hurried  to  their  horses, 
and  had  scarcely  mounted,  when,  surely 
enough,  the  British  dragoons  were  seen 
hastening  down  the  road.  The  American 
riflemen,  checking  their  steeds  a  moment, 
rose  in  their  stirrups,  and,  turning  upon 
their  enemy,  fired  one  volley  from  their 
never-missing  rifles,  and  then  galloped  oft 
at  full  speed.  Tarleton,  angered  by  this 
Parthian  shot,  by  which  seven  of  his  dra- 
goons and  twenty  horses  had  fallen,  now 
quickened  his  pace,  and  succeeded  in  com 
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ing  up  with  some  of  the  laggards  in  the 
rear,  who  were  badly  mounted,  and  cut- 
ting down  about  a  score  of  them. 

General  Greene  himself,  accompanied 
only  by  his  suite  of  officers,  was  but  seven 
miles  farther  on  the  road,  where  Tarleton 
could  have  readily  captured  him  had  he 
known  of  his  whereabouts.  The  Ameri- 
can commander  awaited  the  arrival  of  Da- 
vidson and  his  men,  but  waited  in  vain, 
until  midnight,  when  finally,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  he  rode  on  to  Salisbury. 

"As  Greene  made  his  appearance  at 
Steele's  tavern,"  says  his  biographer,  who 
describes  the  incident,  "  the  disordered 
state  of  his  garments,  the  stiffness  of  his 
limbs,  the  languor  of  his  movements,  the 
dejection  of  his  mood  and  manner,  became 
painfully  apparent  to  every  eye.  Ap- 
proaching him,  as  he  alighted  from  his 
horse,  his  friend  Doctor  Eead  addressed 
him  with  inquiries  of  most  anxious  solici- 
tude; to  which  he  replied,  not  able  to  re- 
press his  anguish,  that  he  came  alone,  ex- 
hausted, penniless,  and  hungry.  The  re- 
ply did  not  escape  the  ears  of  the  excel- 
lent landlady.  His  breakfast  was  soon 
prepared  and  smoking;  and  he  had  scarce- 
ly finished  it,  when  she  presented  herself; 
closed  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and, 
producing  a  small  bag  of  specie  in  each 
hand,  she  forced  them  upon  him. 

"'Take  them/  said  the  noble  woman; 
1  you  will  need,  and  I  can  do  without  the 
money.' 

"  Never  did  help  come  at  a  better  sea- 
son. An  acquisition  so  important  to  the 
public  service  was  not  to  be  rejected 
through  scruples  of  mere  delicacy ;  and 
Greene  rose  from  the  breakfast-table,  no 
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longer  penniless — no  longer  succumbing 
to  the  condition  which  had  made  him  feel 
himself  so  utterly  alone."* 

From  Salisbury,  Greene  (having  first 
sent  word  to  General  Huger  to  hasten  on 
with  his  division  of  the  army  to  Guilford 
courthouse)  rode  forward  to  join  Morgan, 
whom  he  overtook  in  the  even- 
ing, just  as  he  was  about  crossing 
the  Yadkin.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  push- 
ing on  close  after  him ;  and  an  advance 
detachment,  under  General  O'Hara,  came 
up  so  rapidly,  that  it  overtook  the  rear  of 
the  Americans,  with  whom  it  had  a  brisk 
skirmish  as  they  were  crossing  the  river. 
Greene  having,  by  a  happy  foresight,  se- 
cured all  the  boats  and  "flats,"  and  the 
rains  in  the  meanwhile  having  flooded  the 
stream  so  as  to  render  it  unfordable,  the 
British  had  the  provocation,  as  previously 
at  the  Catawba,  of  beholding  their  enemy 
passing  over  during  the  night  and  early 
the  next  morning,  without  being  able  to 
follow  or  harass  them.  General  O'Hara, 
however,  succeeded  in  capturing  a  few 
baggage-wagons,  which  the  Americans 
were  unable  to  take  across  before  he  ar- 
rived. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  on  coming  up  to  the 
western  bank  of  the  Yadkin,  and  finding 
it  impracticable  to  cross  at  that 
point,  marched  along  the  shore 
for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  until 
he  reached  the  upper  fords,  which  still 
remained  passable.  He  now  crossed  the 
river,  and  commenced  a  rapid  pursuit  Ox 
the  Americans,  determined  to  force  them 
to  fight  before  they  could  get  reinforce- 
ments from  Virginia.     His  lordship's  de- 

*  Simms. 
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lay  enabled  Greene  and  Morgan  to  reach 
Guilford  courthouse  and  refresh 
their  troops,  where  two  days  af- 
terward they  were  joined  by  General  Hu- 
ger  with  his  division,  whose  march  from 
the  Pedee  had  been  one  of  great  trial  and 
suffering;. 

General  Greene's  object  was  not  mere- 
ly to  escape  from  Cornwallis,  but  also  to 
entice  him  forward  in  pursuit,  with  the 
hope  of  getting  him  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  where  his  resources  would 


be  exhausted,  and  the  inhabitants  would 
rise  in  resistance.  Thus,  the  American 
commander  halted  at  the  Catawba  until 
the  British  were  able  to  march ;  and  then, 
again,  he  lingered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yadkin.  Cornwallis,  having  forded  the 
river,  encamped  at  Salem,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Yadkin  with  the  Americans, 
and  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Guil- 
ford courthouse,  then  the  capital  of  Guil- 
ford county,  North  Carolina,  where  Gen- 
eral Greene  had  halted  with  his  army. 
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The  self-reliant  Greene,  with  un- 
usual deference  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  called  a  council  of  war,  and  sub- 
mitted to  his  officers  the  question  wheth- 
er it  was  expedient  to  fight  the  enemy. 
The  Americans  numbered  but  two  thou- 
sand and  thirty-six  men  fit  for  duty.  The 
British  were  three  thousand.  The  latter 
were  all  well-disciplined  regulars,  fully 
supplied  with  provisions,  clothing,  and 
ammunition,  and  in  perfect  fighting  or- 
der. About  five  hundred  of  the  former 
were  militia,  and  all  were  but  half  clothed, 
half  fed,  and  much  discouraged  by  their 
long  flight.  The  council,  with  one  mind, 
agreed  that  it  was  expedient  to  continue 
the  retreat  to  Virginia. 


Greene's  purpose  was  now  with  the  ut- 
most despatch  to  reach  the  river  Dan, 
which,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia, 
flows  in  its  winding  course  into  North 
Carolina,  and  thence  back  again  into  the 
former  state.  He  hoped,  by  crossing  this 
stream,  and  putting  its  waters  between 
him  and  his  pursuers,  to  gain  sufficient 
time  to  gather  such  reinforcements  as 
would  enable  him  to  stem  the  progress  of, 
and  perhaps  drive  back,  the  formidable 
Cornwallis.  The  American  commander, 
with  his  usual  foresight,  had  made  pro- 
vision for  a  supply  of  boats,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  direct  his  course  over  the  low- 
er and  deeper  part  of  the  Dan  ;  while  his 
enemy,  unconscious  of  his  resources,  be- 
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lieved  that  his  only  practicable  route  was 
across  the  upper  fords,  which  alone  were 
passable  in  that  season  of  freshet. 

To  protect  his  retreat,  and  to  conceal 
its  direction  from  the  enemy,  General 
Greene  formed  a  light-corps  of  seven  hun- 
dred men,  made  up  of  some  of  the  choicest 
infantry  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  How- 
ard ;  of  Lee's  legion,  which  had  joined 
Huger  on  his  inarch  to  Guilford  court- 
house; of  the  cavalry  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington ;  and  of  a  few  mounted  militia  ri- 
flemen. While  Greene  hurried  forward 
with  the  main  body  to  the  Dan,  the  light- 
corps  was  ordered  to  keep  between  him 
and  Cornwallis,  and  so  to  direct  its  move- 
ments as  to  give  the  enemy  the  idea  that 
it  composed  the  rear  of  the  army,  and 
was  pursuing  the  same  route,  while  its 
course  should  be  devious,  and  tending  as 
it  were  to  the  upper  fords  of  the  river. 
The  command  of  this  corps  was  offered 
to  General  Morgan,  but  he  refused  it,  as 
he  had  determined  to  retire  from  the  ar- 
my, in  consequence  of  illness*  Colonel 
Otho  Williams,  of  Maryland,  was  then  ap- 
pointed. 

The  service  of  these  troops,  under  their 
spirited  and  skilful  commander,  was  of 
signal  benefit.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  de- 
luded  by  the  judicious  manoeuvres  of  Wil- 
liams. While  the  light-corps  was  nowhere 
and  now  there — at  one  time  halting  for 
a  skirmish  with  the  British  vanguard,  and 
again  retiring  before  the  approach  of  the 
main  body — his  lordship    believed  that 

°  Morgan  soon  after  resigned  his  commission.  In  1794, 
he  commanded  the  militia  of  Virginia,  called  out  to  aid  in 
suppressing  the  whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
continued  in  the  service  until  the  following  year.  He  was 
afterward  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress.     He  died  in  1799. 


he  had  the  whole  American  army  before 
him,  and  concentrated  all  his  attention 
upon  Colonel  Williams  and  his  seven  hun- 
dred men. 

Greene,  in  the  meantime,  was  pursuing 
his  route  to  the  river  Dan,  without  the 
least  obstruction  from  the  enemy.  Other 
difficulties,  however,  beset  him  on  his  toil- 
some and  painful  march.  The  cold  had 
become  intense,  and  the  rough  roads  fro- 
zen so  hard,  that  the  soldiers,  who  were 
generally  barefoot,  left  the  tracks  of  their 
bruised  feet  in  blood  upon  the  ground ! 
Clothing  was  so  scarce,  that  few  of  the 
men  had  coats  to  their  backs ;  and  in  the 
best-supplied  corps  a  single  blanket  was 
the  allowance  of  covering  during  those 
nights  of  winter  for  four  men.  But  the 
troops  bore  up  manfully  against  every 
trial,  and  after  a  weary  march  of  four 
days  they  reached  Irwin's  ferry, 
on  the  river  Dan,  seventy  miles 
from  Guilford.  Here  boats  were  found 
in  readiness,  and  General  Greene  imme- 
diately threw  his  army  across  the  river; 
while  he  sent  word  to  Williams  to  come 
up  with  his  light  detachment.  With  con- 
summate skill  and  daring,  this  brave  sol- 
dier had  kept  his  handful  of  troops  far  in 
the  rear  of  his  commander,  and  almost  in 
the  very  grasp  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  He 
had  now  a  march  of  forty  miles  to  make, 
with  the  whole  British  army  after  him, 
before  he  could  reach  the  western  bank 
of  the  Dan. 

These  forty  miles,  along  a  deep  and 
broken  road,incrusted  with  ice,  Williams 
accomplished  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Lee,  who  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  de- 
tachment, crossed  the  ferry  (Boyd's)  with 
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his  last  troop  of  horse,  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  and  landed  on 
the  eastern  bank,  as  the  British  dragoons 
in  advance  rode  down  to  the  shore  which 
he  had  just  left !  "  So  tangible  was  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  this,"  says  Lossing, 
"  that  it  was  regarded  throughout  the 
whole  country  as  a  mark  of  special  favor 
to  the  American  cause,  and  in  no  small 
degree  strengthened  the  hopes  of  the  re- 
publicans. During  this  retreat  of  nearly 
two  hundred  miles,  not  a  single  man  de- 
serted from  the  American  ranks.  This 
fact  is  well  established  by  official  reports, 
yet  a  late  British  writer  has  asserted  that 
'  the  militia  had  nearly  all  deserted  Gen- 
eral Greene'  when  he  reached  the  Dan." 
Lord  Cornwallis  thus  foiled  in  his  at- 
tempt to  overtake  Greene,  and  finding  it 
neither  easy  nor  safe  to  follow  him  into 
Virginia,  sullenly  retired  southward  from 
the  banks  of  the  Dan  to  Hillsborough,  in 
North  Carolina.  Here  he  established  a 
camp,  raised  the  royal  standard,  and  by 
proclamation  invited  the  inhabitants  to 
repair  to  it.  The  loyalists  of  Hillsbor- 
ough and  its  neighborhood  did  not  come 
forward  to  enroll  themselves  as  freely  as 
was  expected.  "  Hundreds,"  wrote  Colo- 
nel Tarleton,  "  rode  into  the  camp  to  talk 
over  the  proclamation,  inquire  the  news 
of  the  day,  and  take  a  view  of  the  king's 
troops.  Some  of  the  more  zealous  prom- 
ised to  raise  companies,  and  even  regi- 
ments, but  their  followers  and  depend- 
ants were  slow  to  enlist."  His  lordship 
accordingly  sent  Tarleton,  with  five  hun- 
dred troops,  to  beat  up  the  country  be- 
tween Haw  and-  Deep  Rivers,  for  loyal 
recruits. 

105 


In  the  meanwhile,  General  Greene  was 
refreshing  and  strengthening  his  wearied 
army  in  the  fertile  county  of  Halifax,  in 
Virginia,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  friendly 
population.  Apprized  of  the  movement 
of  Cornwallis,  by  means  of  a  white  hand- 
kerchief, which  a  patriotic  woman  dis- 
played on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dan, 
according  to  her  promise,  showing  the 
departure  of  the  enemy,  Greene  now  de- 
spatched across  the  river  a  body  of  light- 
troops,  under  Pickens  and  Lee,  to  watch 
their  manoeuvres.  Soon  after,  he 
himself  followed  with  his  whole 
army,  anxious  to  counteract,  if  possible, 
by  a  show  of  force,  the  influence  which 
Cornwallis,  according  to  an  exaggerated 
rumor,  was  exercising  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  North  Carolina,  to  whom  even  the 
patriots  were  disposed  to  submit  while 
there  was  no  army  in  the  state  to  sustain 
their  cause. 

Pickens  and  Lee  had  been  ordered  to 
gain  the  front  of  Cornwallis;  to  place 
themselves  as  close  to  him  as  safety  would 
permit ;  to  interrupt  his  communication 
with  the  country;  to  repress  the  medi- 
tated rising  of  the  loyalists ;  and,  at  all 
events,  to  intercept  any  party  of  them 
which  might  attempt  to  join  the  enemy. 

Greene  was  so  anxious  that  his  plans 
should  be  faithfully  executed,  that,  re- 
gardless of  danger  and  fatigue,  he  crossed 
the  Dan  in  advance  of  his  army,  accom- 
panied only  by  a  small  escort  of  cavalry, 
and  rode  on  until  he  overtook  Pickens 
and  Lee,  with  whom  he  passed  the  night 
in  busy  consultation.  Early  the  next  day 
he  was  again  across  the  river,  preparing 
to  move  his  army  from  its  comfortable 
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quarters  in  Virginia,  and  once  more  ex- 
pose them  to  the  trials  and  uncertainties 
of  a  campaign  in  North  Carolina. 

In  the  meantime,  Pickens  and  Lee,  on 
the  alert  for  service,  eagerly  caught  at 
the  news,  brought  in  by  a  scout,  that 
Tarleton  was  out  with  horse,  foot,  and  ar- 
tillery, and  was  moving  toward  the  Haw. 
Pickens  and  Lee  resolved  on  an  attempt 
at  a  surprise,  and  hastened  to  the  river, 
which  they  forded  on  hearing  that  Tarle- 
ton had  already  crossed.  A  countryman 
was  overtaken  at  noon  by  the  roadside, 
from  whom  it  was  learned  that  the  British 
colonel  was  encamped  only  three  miles  in 
advance,  where,  with  his  horses  unsaddled, 
he  was  apparently  resting  in  confident  se- 
curity. Lee  and  Pickens  were  now  hope- 
ful of  success,  and,  immediately  disposing 
their  troops  in  order  for  attack,  cautiously 
moved  through  the  woods  to  the  place 
where  they  expected  to  pounce  upon  an 
unsuspecting  enemy. 

The  movement  was  conducted  prompt- 
ly and  carefully,  and  without  an  untoward 
occurrence  they  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
farm  and  farmhouse,  the  "  expected  thea- 
tre of  glory,"  when,  lo  and  behold !  the 
enemy  had  gone.  Two  of  Tarle ton's  staff- 
officers,  however,  who  had  remained  be- 
hind to  settle  for  provisions,  were  taken 
prisoners  ;  and  from  them  it  was  learned 
that  their  commander  would  not  proceed 
more  than  six  miles  farther.  It  was  de- 
termined therefore  to  follow  at  once,  and 
make  another  effort  to  entrap  the  wily 
colonel  of  dragoons. 

In  order  to  give  success  to  this  second 
attempt,  it  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
pass  as  a  reinforcement  sent  from  Hills- 


borough to  the  aid  of  Tarleton.  The  two 
British  officers  who  had  been  captured 
were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cavalry, 
and  ordered  to  give  color  to  the  decep- 
tion ;  while  the  sergeant  in  charge  was 
directed  to  shoot  them  down  at  once,  in 
case  of  the  least  demonstration  to  the  con- 
trary. The  country-people,  though  famil- 
iar with  the  sight  of  the  British  troops, 
were  less  likely  to  detect  the  stratagem, 
since  Lee's  legion, both  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, with  their  short  green  coats  and  their 
accoutrements,  had  very  much  the  look 
of  the  enemy's  lighkcorps. 

The  effect  of  the  ruse  was  soon  mani- 
fest. Two  young  Carolina  loyalists  came 
riding  up  the  road,  and,  being  accosted  by 
the  horsemen  in  advance,  in  their  assumed 
character  of  British  officers,  expressed 
their  joy  at  the  meeting,  and  freely  de- 
clared that  they  had  been  sent  forward  to 
find  out  Tarleton's  encampment  by  Colo- 
nel Pyle,  who  was  on  his  way  with  four 
hundred  loyalists  to  join  that  officer. 

While  the  two  young  men  were  being 
conducted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee, 
Pickens  was  requested  to  keep  his  rifle- 
men on  the  left  flank,  well  concealed  in 
the  woods,  as  the  green  twigs  in  their 
hats  (which  the  southern  patriot  militia 
always  wore  as  a  distinguishing  mark) 
would  cause  them  to  be  recognised,  and 
defeat  the  stratagem. 

Lee  so  skilfully  kept  up  the  deception, 
that  the  youths  took  him  for  Tarleton 
himself.  One  of  them  was  now  sent  back 
with  the  compliments  of  the  pretended 
British  colonel,  and  a  request  to  Colonel 
Pyle  that  he  would  draw  out  his  troops 
along  the  margin  of  the  road,  in  order  to 
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give  room  for  the  expected  British  force 
to  pass  at  once  without  delay.  The  oth- 
er tory  was  kept  by  the  side  of  Lee  him- 
self as  a  guide ;  and,  as  they  rode  on  to- 
gether, the  youthful  loyalist  was  profuse 
in  his  expression  of  respectful  devotion 
to  the  fictitious  Tarleton,  and  full  of  glee 
at  the  prospect  of  the  junction  with  Colo- 
nel Pyle.  In  the  meantime,  his  comrade, 
who  had  but  a  short  distance  to  go,  gal- 
loped back,  after  having  successfully  ac- 
complished his  errand.  He  brought  word 
from  the  tory  commander  that  he  would 
u  be  happy  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
Colonel  Tarleton." 

Colonel  Pyle  and  his  loyalists  were  now 
soon  in  sight,  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
drawn  up  as  had  been  requested  by  the 
pretended  Tarleton.  Lee  had  concluded, 
as  he  himself  states,  "  to  make  known  to 
the  colonel  his  real  character  as  soon  as 
he  should  confront  him,  with  a  solemn  as- 
surance of  his  and  his  associates'  perfect 
exemption  from  injury,  with  the  choice 
of  returning  to  their  homes,  or  of  taking 
a  more  generous  part,  by  uniting  with  the 
defenders  of  their  common  country  against 
the  common  foe."  But,  unfortunately  for 
Pyle,  the  position  of  his  troops,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road,  made  it  necessary 
for  Lee  to  pass  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  loyalists  before  he  could  reach  him  at 
the  head  of  his  men. 

The  loyalists  presented  a  fair  array  of 
sturdy  yeomen,  mounted  on  good,  ser- 
viceable nogs,  and  with  their  rifles  and 
fowling-pieces  slung  across  their  right 
shoulders.  They  were  advantageously 
placed  for  the  republicans,  in  the  event 
of  a  sudden  discovery  of  the  ruse;  for  the 


muzzles  of  their  pieces  being  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  approach  of  Lee's  cav- 
alry, they  could  not  fire  without  a  change 
in  their  position,  which  was  not  very  easy 
to  be  effected,  with  a  body  of  dragoons, 
with  drawn  swords,  "  close  in  with  their 
horses'  heads." 

"  I  passed  along  the  line,"  writes  Lee, 
"  at  the  head  of  the  column,  with  a  smi- 
ling countenance,  dropping  occasionally 
expressions  complimentary  to  the  good 
looks  and  commendable  conduct  of  my 
loyalist  friends.  At  length  I  reached  Colo- 
nel Pyle,  when  the  customary  civilities 
were  promptly  interchanged.  Grasping 
Pyle  by  the  hand,  I  was  in  the  act  of  con- 
summating my  plan,  when  the  enemy's 
left,  discovering  Pickens's  militia,  not  suf- 
ficiently concealed,  began  to  fire  upon  the 
rear  of  the  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain 
Eggleston.  This  officer  instantly  turned 
upon  the  foe,  as  did  immediately  after  the 
whole  column. 

"  The  conflict  was  quickly  decided,  and 
bloody  on  one  side  only.  Ninety  of  the 
royalists  were  killed,  and  most  of  the  sur- 
vivors wounded.  Dispersing  in  every  di- 
rection, not  being  pursued,  these  escaped. 
During  this  sudden  rencontre,  in  some 
parts  of  the  line  the  cry  of '  Mercy  !'  was 
heard,  coupled  with  the  assurance  of  be- 
ing our  best  friends ;  but  no  expostulation 
could  be  admitted  in  a  conjuncture  so  criti- 
cal. Humanity  even  forbade  it,  as  its  first 
injunction  is  to  care  for  your  own ;  and 
our  safety  was  not  compatible  with  that 
of  the  supplicants,  until  disabled  to  offend. 
Pyle,  falling  under  many  wounds,  was  left 
on  the  field  as  dying,  and  yet  he  survived. 
We  lost  not  a  man,  and  only  one  horse." 
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Lee's  troopers,  while  their  sabres 
were  dripping  with  the  blood  of 
Colonel  Pyle's  loyalists,  were  again  on  the 
road,  led  by  their  spirited  commander, 
still  panting  for  action.  Tarleton,  whom 
Lee  was  always  most  eager  to  meet,  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  him ;  and  he  now 
hastened  to  overtake  him.  A  short  ride 
brought  the  leading  horseman  in  sight  of 
the  British  camp.  As  soon  as  Pickens 
came  up  with  his  militia,  the  two  com- 
manders consulted  anxiously  together. 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  for  awhile 
Lee  and  Pickens  hesitated  whether  im- 
mediate action,  even  at  that  late  hour, 
was  not  the  most  eligible.  The  troops, 
however,  being  fatigued,  and  the  night 
fast  approaching,  it  was  determined  to  put 
off  the  attack  until  the  next  day.  Sev- 
eral hours  before  dawn,  Lee  and  his  le- 
gion were  in  their  saddles,  and,  lighted 
by  naming  pine-torches,  advanced  along 
the  road  to  reconnoitre. 

Tarleton  was  equally  on  the  alert.  He 
and  his  officers,  having  supped  gayly,were 
anxiously  longing  for  the  dawn  of  da}', 
that  they  might  revenge  themselves  for 
the  slaughter  of  Pyle's  tories,  when  a  mes- 
senger rode  in  haste  from  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis, with  orders  for  Tarleton  to  recross  the 


Haw  without  delay.  Soon  after,  came 
two  other  hurried  riders,  on  the  same 
mission,  so  fearful  was  his  lordship  (who 
had  heard  of  Greene's  return  to  North 
Carolina,  and  of  the  movements  of  Lee 
and  Pickens)  lest  his  indispensable  colo- 
nel of  dragoons  should  be  surprised  and 
cut  off  with  all  his  force.  Tarleton  now, 
in  obedience  to  orders,  thought  only  of 
escape,  and  by  a  prompt  movement  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  Haw  before  Lee 
and  Pickens  could  come  up  with  him.  He 
then  rejoined  in  safety  the  main  body  of 
the  British,  under  Cornwallis. 

The  earl  was  so  thwarted  in  his  plans 
by  the  return  of  Greene  to  Carolina,  and 
the  terror  produced  in  the  country  by 
the  bloody  catastrophe  of  the  royalists 
under  Pyle,  that  he  was  forced  to  change 
his  tactics.  The  tories,  moreover,  were 
so  discouraged,  that  few  were  now  wil- 
ling to  serve  ;  and  many,  who  had  already 
come  out  to  join  his  lordship,  returned  to 
their  homes,  prudently  to  await  the  issue 
of  events.  Finding  himself,  as  he  wrote, 
"  among  timid  friends,  and  adjoining  to 
inveterate  rebels,"  at  Hillsborough,  he  re- 
solved to  shift  his  quarters,  and  march  in- 
to a  neighborhood  where  he  hoped  to  find 
stronger  and  more  generous  adherents  of 
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the  royal  cause.  Accordingly, 
the  British  commander  crossed 
the  Haw  with  his  army,  and  took  a  posi- 
tion near  Allamance  creek. 

General  Greene,  following  the  move  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  crossed  the  Haw  near 
its  source,  and  encamped  between  Trou- 
blesome creek  and  Reedy  fork,  about  fif- 
teen miles  above  the  British  position.  At 
the  same  time,  the  American  commander 
threw  out  his  light-corps  under  Colonel 
Williams,  aided  by  Pickens  and  Lee,  to 
hover  near  the  enemy.  These  active  gue- 
rilla leaders  met  with  their  usual  success. 
Rapidly  moving  here  and  there  about  the 
foe,  they  harassed  him  in  every  possible 
manner — cutting  off  his  supplies,  inter- 
cepting his  messengers,  capturing  his  for- 
aging-parties,  skirmishing  with  his  ad- 
vanced troops,  embarrassing  his  marches, 
and  exhausting  not  only  his  resources, 
but  his  spirit  and  patience.  His  lordship, 
tired  of  this  annoyance,  strove  to  surprise 
Williams's  force,  and  by  a  sudden  blow  to 
crush  it  at  once  while  too  remote  to  de- 
rive any  support  from  the  main  body  un- 
der Greene  ;  or  to  steal  a  march  upon  the 
former,  and,  interposing  himself  between 
the  two,  force  the  latter  into  action  in  de- 
fence of  the  advanced  detachment. 

Williams,  though  uninformed  of  this 
movement  of  Cornwallis,  was  so  vigilant- 
ly guarded,  that  the  approach  of 
his  lordship  was  discovered  when 
within  two  miles  of  the  camp.  A  rapid 
mase  ensued  across  Reedy  fork  to  Wet- 
zel's  mills.  Williams,  however,  with  his 
start  ahead,  succeeded  in  distancing  his 
competitor,  and,  gaining  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream,  strove  to  hold  his  ground, 
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but  was  obliged  to  give  way  before  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  British.  In  the 
meanwhile,  General  Greene,  having  been 
informed,  by  a  timely  message  from  Wil- 
liams, of  the  approach  of  Cornwallis,  had 
retreated  across  the  Haw,  where  he  was 
soon  joined  by  Williams,  whom  the  enemy 
had  ceased  to  pursue. 

General  Greene  encamped  on  Trouble- 
some creek,  and  awaited  reinforcements. 
Soon  came  in  Lieutenant-Colonel  Greene, 
with  his  new  levies  ;  Brigadier-General 
Lawson,  with  the  Virginia  militia ;  Camp- 
bell, Preston,  and  Lynch,  with  their  corps, 
six  hundred  strong ;  followed  by  the  mi- 
litia of  North  Carolina,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-Generals  Butler  and 
Eaton.  Thus  was  mustered  a  force  of 
four  thousand  five  hundred  in  all,  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery,  of  which  sixteen  hun- 
dred men  were  regulars,  though  mostly 
raw  recruits.  Greene,  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity given  him  by  the  temporary  inac- 
tivity of  Cornwallis,  gave  his  troops  re- 
pose, and  sought  to  drill  and  organize  his 
new  levies  for  the  conflict,  which  he  did 
not  care  long  to  postpone,  now  that  he 
was  reinforced,  and  well  supplied  with 
stores  and  provisions. 

Hitherto,  the  fluctuations  in  numbers, 
of  Greene's  little  army,  caused  by  the  in- 
stability of  the  militia,  who  were  chiefly 
volunteers — and  who,  the  general  said, 
"  after  every  little  skirmish,  went  home 
to  tell  the  news" — had  led  him  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  and  circumspect,  and 
to  employ  the  Fabian  policy  of  warfare 
which  he  had  learned  from  Washington  ; 
but,now  that  he  had  substantial  reinforce- 
ments, in  regular  recruits  from  Virginia 
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and  North  Carolina,  he  felt  strong  enough 
to  cope  with  Cornwallis,  and  earnestly  de- 
sired an  ensraarement. 

His  lordship,  failing  in  his  attempt  to 
interpose  himself  between  Williams  and 
Greene,  and  thus  force  the  latter  to  a  dis- 
advantageous conflict,  retired  to  Bell's 
mill,  on  Deep  river,  where,  in  the  repose 
of  the  camp,  he  sought  to  refresh  his 
troops,  until  an  opportunity  should  offer 
to  try  his  strength  with  his  energetic  an- 
tagonist. The  British  army  under  his 
immediate  command  now  amounted  to 
only  two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  a 
force  too  small  to  be  frittered  away  by 
skirmishing,  while  there  was  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  reinforcements.  His 
lordship  could  only  afford  to  expend  his 
strength  in  a  decisive  blow.  The  loyal- 
ists of  the  country  held  back  their  aid,  in 
timid  anxiety  about  the  result.  "  They 
determined  to  repress  their  zeal,  and  to 
wait  in  quietude  until  the  British  superi- 
ority should  be  manifested  by  signal  suc- 
cess." 

Greene  was  now  prepared,  and  reso- 
lutely bent  upon  meeting  his  antagonist, 
who  had  so  long  striven  to  provoke  him 
to  battle.  Calling  in  his  detachment  of 
dragoons  (which,  under  Colonel  Lee,  had 
been  sticking  close  to  the  British  camp, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  Cornwallis,  in- 
tercepting his  messengers  and  darting  up- 
on his  foraging-parties),  and  leaving  his 
heavy  baggage  at  the  iron-works  on  Trou- 
blesome creek,  the  American  commander 
now  moved  his  whole  army  ten  miles  in 

advance,  to  Guilford  courthouse. 

Here,  taking  his  position  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
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he  calmly  awaited  the  coming  up  of  the 
earl. 

Lord  Cornwallis  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  which  was  so  distinctly 
proffered  by  this  close  advance  of  Greene. 
The  whole  British  force  was  on 
the  move  at  break  of  day,  and 
before  sunrise  the  advance-guards  of  both 
armies  came  into  collision.  Tarleton  led 
the  one,  Lee  headed  the  other.  With  the 
British  colonel  were  his  troopers,  a  corps 
of  light-infantry,  and  the  Hessian  yagers. 
u  Light-horse  Harry"  was  at  the  head  of 
his  famous  legion  of  horse  and  foot,  to- 
gether with  some  mountaineers  and  Vir- 
ginia militia.  Tarleton  came  riding  up 
leisurely  with  his  troop ;  and  Lee,  per- 
ceiving his  approach,  turned  his  force  with 
a  rapid  wheel,  to  get  closer  to  the  camp. 
The  British  took  this  sudden  movement 
for  a  retreat,  and,  firing  their  pistols,  came 
on  at  a  quick  pace,  and  with  a  loud  shout 
charged. 

At  this  moment,  Lee  brought  his  dra- 
goons to  the  right  about,  and  fell  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  column  upon  the  en- 
emy. Tarleton  sounded  a  retreat  on  the 
instant  he  discovered  that  the  supposed 
fugitives  had  turned  upon  him.  Before 
he  could  escape,  however,  many  of  his 
troopers  were  dismounted,  some  of  them 
killed,  and  others  made  prisoners,  while 
their  horses  were  thrown  to  the  ground. 
The  strong,  active,  and  high-conditioned 
chargers,  with  the  skilful  horsemanship 
of  their  Virginia  riders,  bred  to  the  sad- 
dle, gave  Lee's  legion  much  the  superior- 
ity in  every  contest  with  the  cavalry  of 
Tarleton,  who  was  forced  to  content  him- 
self with  any  sorry  animal  that  he  could 
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pick  up,  while  his  troopers  knew  nothing 
of  riding  but  what  they  had  learned  in 
the  barrack-school.  Not  a  single  Ameri- 
can soldier  or  horse  was  injured  in  the 
encounter. 

Tarleton  fled  with  rapidity,  hard  pressed 
by  Lee,  who  continued  in  pursuit  until  he 
caught  sight  of  the  British  guards  coming 
up,  when  he  ordered  his  cavalry  to  retire. 
The  legion  infantry,  however,  supported 
by  some  Virginia  riflemen,  coming  to  his 
rescue,  Lee  soon  came  to  a  stand,  and, 
after  a  sharp  action  with  the  guards  (as 
he  found  Cornwallis  approaching),  again 
withdrew  toward  the  main  body. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Greene  had  drawn 
up  his  army  in  three  lines  on  a  wooded 
height  near  Guilford  courthouse.  The 
first,  composed  of  the  North-Carolina  mi- 
litia, under  Generals  Butler  and  Eaton, 
was  posted  behind  a  rail-fence,  with  a  long 
and  narrow  open  field  in  front,  and  woods 
in  the  rear  and  on  either  side.  At  some 
distance  in  advance  of  the  militia,  on  the 
road  along  which  the  enemy  were  expect- 
ed to  approach,  stood  two  six-pounders, 
under  Captain  Singleton.  Three  hundred 
yards  behind  the  first  line, across  the  road, 
and  under  the  cover  of  a  deep  wood,  was 
placed  the  second,  composed  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  under  Generals  Stevens  and 
Lawson.  The  third  line,  made  up  of  the 
four  regiments  of  regulars,  was  thrown 
back  several  hundred  yards  to  the  rear 
of  the  second,  and  posted  in  a  field  on 
the  right  of  the  road.  The  two  Virginia 
regiments  formed  the  right  wing,  under 
the  command  of  Huger,  and  the  two  Ma- 
ryland the  left,  under  Williams.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Washington  with  his  cav- 


alry, Captain  Kirkwood  with  the  Dela- 
ware company,  and  Colonel  Lynch  with  a 
battalion  of  Virginia  militia,  covered  the 
right  flank ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee 
with  his  legion,  together  with  some  Vir- 
ginia riflemen  under  Colonel  Campbell, 
covered  the  left.  In  the  rear  of  the  whole 
was  stationed  a  small  park  of  artillery. 

As  the  head  of  the  British  came  up  the 
road,  Captain  Singleton  opened  afire  from 
his  two  six-pounders  in  front  of  the  Ameri- 
can lines,  which  was  briskly  returned  by 
a  cannonade  from  the  enemy's  artillery. 
Cornwallis  came  spiritedly  to  the  attack, 
rapidly  forming  his  whole  force  as  he  ap- 
proached into  one  line.  The  seventy-first 
British  regiment,with  the  Hessian  of  Boxe, 
were  on  the  right,  commanded  by  General 
Leslie,  and  covered  by  the  first  battalion 
of  the  guards,  under  Colonel  Norton.  The 
left,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Webster,  was  composed  of  the 
twenty-third  and  thirty-third  regiments, 
and  covered  by  General  O'Hara  with  his 
grenadiers  and  the  second  battalion  of  the 
guards.  The  artillery,  supported  by  the 
light-infantry  of  the  guards,  and  the  yagers 
(German  riflemen), moved  along  the  road 
in  the  centre ;  and  the  cavalry  in  column, 
under  Tarleton,  formed  a  corps  of  obser- 
vation and  reserve  behind. 

As  the  British  regulars  came  steadily 
up,  their  undaunted  look  and  confident 
shouts  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the 
inexperienced  North  Carolina militia,who, 
after  firing,  contrary  to  orders,  some  dis- 
tant shots,  turned  and  fled.  The  officers 
strove  to  rally  them,  but  all  in  vain,  al- 
though not  a  man  had  been  touched  by 
the  enemy's  shots !     Like  a  torrent  they 
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rushed  headlong  through  the  neighboring 
woods,  throwing  away  their  arms,  knap- 
sacks, and  even  canteens !  The  British 
advance  was,  however,  checked  awhile  by 
Lee's  legion,  which  came  up  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  front. 

The  second  line,  composed  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  stood  their  ground  manful- 
ly. Their  commander,  General  Stevens, 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  station  sen- 
tinels behind  them,  with  orders  to  shoot 
clown  the  first  man  that  flinched.  Open- 
ing their  ranks  to  allow  the  fugitives  of 
the  first  line  to  make  their  way  in  their 
fright  to  the  rear,  the  Virginians  closed 
again,  and  presented  such  a  firm  front  to 
the  enemy,  that  they  were  forced  to  bring 
up  a  part  of  their  reserve.  The  Virgin- 
ians were,  however,  finally  compelled  to 
yield  before  the  British  bayonets  and  the 
charge  of  their  cavalry;  but  not  until  the 
brave  General  Stevens,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  his  men  so  well  to  their  work,  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  while  being- 
carried  off  the  held,  ordered  a  retreat. 
Supported  by  Colonel  Lee's  legion  and 
Campbell's  riflemen,  the  spirited  Virgin- 
ians were  able  to  retire  in  good  order  to 
the  third  line,  where  the  regulars  were 
now  prepared  to  bear  the  brunt  'of  the 
battle. 

The  British  troops,  inspirited  by  their 
success  in  their  attack  on  the  front  lines, 
came  down  upon  the  American  regulars 
in  the  rear  with  great  impetuosity.  Colo- 
nel Webster,  however,  who  led  the  left 
wing  of  the  enemy,  was  so  stoutly  met  by 
the  first  regiment  of  Marylanders  on  the 
American  right,  that  he  was  forced  to  fall 
back  beyond  a  ravine  in  his  rear,  and  take 


post  on  a  height,  until  the  rest  of  the  Brit- 
ish line  came  up.  The  second  regiment 
of  Marylanders,  who  were  mostly  raw  re- 
cruits, held  their  ground  less  firmly,  and 
gave  way  before  Stewart,  leading  on  the 
British  guards. 

The  veterans  of  the  first  regiment  of 
Marylanders,  however,  who  had  just  driv- 
en back  Webster,  came  to  the  rescue  of 
their  flying  comrades,  and  began  a  ter- 
rific onslaught  with  fixed  bayonets  upon 
their  pursuers.  The  enemy,  nevertheless, 
fought  desperately,  and  the  issue  seemed 
uncertain ;  when  Colonel  Washington,  ma- 
king a  charge  with  his  cavalry,  gave  the 
Americans  manifestly  the  advantage.  In 
the  ensuing  struggle,  the  guards,  having 
lost  their  commander  (Stewart),  turned 
and  fled. 

At  this  moment,  Lord  Cornwallis  re- 
sorted to  a  desperate  manoeuvre  to  save 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.  He  brought  up 
his  artillery,  and  opened  a  fire  indiscrimi- 
nately upon  friends  and  foes !  Brigadier 
O'Hara,  among  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  declaring  that 
it  was  suicidal.  "True,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship ;  "  but  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  which 
we  must  endure,  to  arrest  impending  de- 
struction." The  fire  was  renewed,  and 
eveiy  ball  discharged  at  the  Americans 
endana-ered  the  life  of  a  British  soldier. 
Both  friend  and  foe  suffered  terribly;  but 
Cornwallis,  by  this  desperate  expedient, 
saved  the  day.  The  guards  had  a  chance 
to  rally,  as  their  pursuers  were  checked 
by  the  cannonade ;  and  Colonel  Webster, 
returning  in  the  meanwhile  to  the  attack, 
came  up  in  time  to  throw  his  whole  weight 
in  their  favor,  and  thus  to  gain  at  last  the 
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hard-earned  victory.  Tarleton,  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  in  reserve,  made  a 
faint  show  of  pursuit,  but  Cornwallis  soon 
recalled  his  wearied  troops.  Greene  was 
enabled  to  draw  off  his  force  in  good  or- 
der to  the  bank  of  the  Reedy  fork  (the 
small  stream  which  ran  in  the  rear  of 
his  position) ;  and  detached  parties  here 
and  there,  under  the  cover  of  the  woods, 
as  they  retired  from  the  field,  still  kept 
up  a  skirmishing  fire,  by  which  the  ene- 
my suffered  severely. 

The  conflict,  which  lasted  nearly  two 
hours,  was  one  of  the  severest  of  the  war. 

Although  the  enemy  remained  masters 
of  the  field,  they  were  too  much  crippled 
to  follow  up  the  victory.  Their  soldiers, 
as  usual,  fought  with  great  bravery;  and, 
as  Marshall  justly  observes,  "no  battle  in 
the  course  of  the  war  reflects  more  honor 
on  the  courage  of  the  British  troops  than 
that  of  Guilford."  A  large  part  of  Gen- 
eral Greene's  force  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
untried  militia ;  not  one  thousand  of  his 
men  had  ever  seen  service ;  and  the  vet- 
eran volunteers  under  Pickens  had,  some 
days  previously,  been  despatched  to  South 
Carolina,  where  they  were  imperatively 
demanded  to  meet  the  "black  brigades" 
wbicli  the  British  were  seeking;  to  em- 
body  in  that  cpiarter  during  the  absence 
of  the  American  army. 

The  havoc  in  both  armies  was  great. 
Of  the  British,  ninety- three  were  killed 
in  the  action,  four  hundred  and  thirteen 
wounded,  and  twenty-six  were  missing. 
Their  officers,  as  usual,  suffered  greatly. 
The  Honorable  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stew- 
art, of  the  guards,  and  four  other  officers, 
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were  killed.  Brigadier-Generals  O'Hara 
and  Howard  (the  latter  a  volunteer),  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Webster  and  Tarleton, 
nine  captains,  four  lieutenants,  five  en- 
signs, and  two  adjutants,  one  of  whom  was 
a  younger  brother  of  the  great  Charles 
James  Fox,  were  among  the  wounded. 
Webster's  wound  proved  mortal,  and  Gen- 
eral O'Hara's  recovery  from  his  injuries 
was  long  doubtful. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  more 
than  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
and  eight  or  nine  hundred  missing ;  the 
latter  were  principally  the  North-Carolina 
militia,  who  had  so  disgracefully  fled  at 
the  beginning  of  the  action. 

Although  the  British  claimed  the  vic- 
tory, it  proved  a  barren  one,  and  they  de- 
plored its  results  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
a  defeat.  "Another  such  would  ruin  the 
British  army,"  said  Fox,  in  the  house  of 
commons.  Frightful  was  the  amount  of 
human  suffering,  as  the  English  them- 
selves admitted,  by  which  they  had  ob- 
tained their  triumph.  The  wounded  were 
collected  as  expeditiously  as  possible;  but 
as  they  were  scattered  over  the  great  ex- 
tent of  wild  ground  which  composed  the 
field  of  battle,  man}'  perished  before  they 
could  be  reached.  The  army  was  also 
destitute  of  tents ;  and  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  houses,  in  that  mea- 
gerly-settled  country,  to  receive  the  suf- 
ferers. The  night  which  followed  was  in- 
tensely dark,  the  rain  poured  down  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and 
dying,  sounding  dismally  from  the  field 
of  conflict  throughout  every  hour,  struck 
each  human  heart  with  terror. 
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General  Greene  was  worn  in  body 
by  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  the 
hard  struggle  at  Guilford  courthouse,  but 
his  resolute  spirit  was  undismayed.  From 
the  field  of  battle,  where  fate  had  decided 
against  him,  he  retreated  to  the  iron-works 
on  Troublesome  creek.  Here  he  tarried 
two  days,  in  order  to  call  in  his  scattered 
forces,  and  while  awaiting  the  manoeu- 
vres of  the  British  commander,  to  make 
ready  to  meet  or  thwart  him.  "Lord 
Cornwallis,"  wrote  Greene, "  will  not  give 
up  this  country,  without  being  soundly 
beaten.  I  wish  our  force  was  more  com- 
petent to  the  business."  He  added,  how- 
ever, more  cheerfully,  "But  I  am  in  hopes, 
by  little  and  little,  to  reduce  him  in  time." 
Cornwallis  was  in  no  disposition  to  fol- 
low up  his  dearly-bought  triumph  at  Guil- 
ford courthouse  with  any  immediate  at- 
tempt  at  another  such  victory.  With 
nearly  a  third  of  his  force  slain,  many  of 
his  best  officers  killed  or  wounded,  and 
not  a  single  benefit  gained,  he  resolved, 
conqueror  as  he  was,  to  abandon  western 
Carolina  to  the  possession  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  retreat  toward  the  seaboard. 
Accordingly,  three  days  after  his  success 
(having  first  issued  an  exultant  but  inef- 


Mar.  18. 


fectual  proclamation,  in  which  he  boasted 
of  victory,  called  upon  all  good  citizens  to 
join  his  standard,  and  offered  pardon  to 
all  "rebels"  who  should  lay  down  their 
arms),  his  lordship  destroyed  all  his  bag- 
gage, left  his  hospital  and  seventy  of  his 
wounded  to  the  vanquished  foe, 
and  set  out  by  slow  marches,  as 
befitted  the  condition  of  his  maimed  ar- 
my, toward  Cross  creek. 

Greene  was  on  the  alert,  and  followed 
the  retreating  march  of  Cornwallis,  and 
would  have  hastened  to  overtake  and  give 
him  battle  had  he  not  been  delayed  by 
the  want  of  ammunition.  Lee,  with  his 
legion,  and  a  militia-corps  of  riflemen, 
however,  being  sent  in  advance,  hovered 
about  the  lagging  march  of  the  British 
army,  which  was  still  so  prostrated  by  its 
disastrous  victory,  that  hardly  an  attempt 
was  made  to  drive  off  the  pertinacious 
American  skirmishers. 

At  length,  obtaining  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  ammunition,  Greene  again  moved 
on  in  pursuit,  and  reached  Ram- 
say's mills,  on  the  Deep  river,  in 
Chatham  county,  just  after  Cornwallis  had 
crossed  the  stream.  So  precipitately  had 
his  lordship  decamped,  that  some  of  his 
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dead  lay  on  the  ground  unbwied  ;  and  a 
welcome  supply  of  fresh  beef  had  been 
left  behind,  upon  which  the  famishing  pa- 
triot soldiers  fed  voraciously.  Here  the 
American  commander  was  stayed  by  the 
conduct  of  the  militia,  who,  worn  out  by 
their  march  through  a  rough  country, 
stripped  of  its  meager  supplies  by  the  en- 
emy in  advance,  now  insisted  upon  their 
discharge,  as  their  term  of  service  had  ex- 
pired. Greene  was  compelled  to  forego 
his  eager  desire  to  overtake  the  earl,  and, 
after  a  short  repose  at  Ramsay's  mills, 
found  it  expedient  to  shift  the  scene  of 
action  to  the  southward.  Accordingly, 
with  only  a  handful  of  continental  troops 
left,  he  marched  toward  Camden, 
in  South  Carolina,  where  he  ex- 
pected the  co-operation  of  those  active 
partisans  Sumter,  Pickens,  and  Marion. 

Cornwallis,  though  among  staunch  loy- 
alists in  the  Highland-Scotch  settlements 
on  Cross  creek,  finding  that  the  country 
was  too  poor  to  support  his  troops,  con- 
tinued his  march  to  Wilmington,  at  the 
mouth  of  Cape-Fear  river,  where  Major 
Craig  had  been  established  with  a  small 
British  force,  and  a  large  supply  of  stores 
and  provisions. 

The  earl  had  no  sooner  arrived 
nUril  7 

at  Wilmington,  and  refreshed  his 

suffering  troops,  than  he  began,  with  his 
usual  prompt  energy,  to  make  ready  for 
another  campaign.  Hearing  of  General 
Greene's  movement  to  South  Carolina,  he 
would  have  gone  to  the  aid  of  Lord  Raw- 
don,  at  Camden,  to  whose  danger  he  was 
fearfully  alive.  It  was  too  late,  however, 
to  succor  him  now.  To  remain  at  Wil- 
mington was  useless.    His  lordship  there- 


fore determined  to  march  his  small  force 
(now  consisting  of  only  fourteen  hundred 
and  thirty-five  men,  so  fatal  had  been  the 
victory  at  Guilford  courthouse  and  the 
subsequent  retreat)  through  North  Caro- 
lina to  Virginia,  and  there  form  a  junction 
with  Generals  Phillips  and  Arnold. 

Arnold's  destructive  foray  into  Virgin- 
ia, and  his  threatening  attitude  at  Ports- 
mouth, caused  every  American  eagerly 
to  desire  to  crush  the  traitor.  To  extin- 
guish the  malevolent  power  which  the 
ability  of  the  man  rendered  him  so  capa- 
ble of  exercising,  was  not  the  only  motive, 
however.  To  punish  the  betrayer  of  his 
country  was  the  desire  of  every  patriotic 
heart.  When,  therefore,  the  French  fleet 
was  released  from  the  harbor  of  Newport, 
in  Rhode  Island,  by  a  furious  storm  which 
scattered  the  English  blockading  squad- 
ron, the  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at 
Arnold  was  gladly  welcomed. 

The  chevalier  de  Ternay  having  died 
at  Newport,  M.  Destouches,  his  successor, 
agreed  to  send  a  portion  of  his  naval  force 
to  sail  up  the  Chesapeake  and  blockade 
Arnold  in  Portsmouth,  while  Washington 
should  despatch  a  detachment  from  his 
army,  under  the  command  of  Lafayette, 
to  enclose  the  traitor  by  land.  Washing- 
ton subsequently  urged  the  French  ad- 
miral to  proceed  with  his  whole  fleet  and 
a  thousand  troops  (the  French  infantry 
had  been  placed  in  winter-quarters  at  New- 
port in  November,  and  the  cavalry,  de- 
tached from  the  legion  of  the  duke  de 
Lauzun,  were  sent  to  the  barracks  con- 
structed at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut)  to 
the  coast  of  Virginia ;  but  M.  Destouches 
had  already  sent  M.  cle  Tilly  to  sea  with 
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one  ship  of  the  line  and  two  frig- 
ates, and  was  now  unable,  as  the 
British  were  again  off  Newport,  to  get  any 
more  ships  out  of  port. 

Lafayette,  with  twelve  hundred  men, 
followed  De  Tilly,  marching  by  land  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  baron 
Steuben,  who  then  commanded 
in  Virginia.  "  You  are  to  do  no  act  what- 
ever with  Arnold,"  said  Washington,  in  his 
instructions  to  the  young  marquis,  "  that 
directly  or  by  implication  may  screen  him 
from  the  punishment  due  to  his  treason 
and  desertion,  which,  if  he  should  fall  into 
your  hands,  you  will  execute  in  the  most 
summary  manner." 

The  ardent  Lafayette  set  out  with  san- 
guine hopes  of  success,  which  were,  how- 
ever, dashed  on  his  march  by  intelligence 
of  the  failure  of  M.  de  Tilly,  who  found 
on  his  arrival  off  Portsmouth  that  the 
wary  Arnold  had  cautiously  moored  his 
vessels  out  of  harm's  way,  up  Elizabeth 
river.  The  Frenchman,  in  attempting  to 
follow  him,  ran  one  of  his  frigates  aground 
and  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit. 
He  now  returned  to  Newport,  having  the 
good  luck  on  the  southern  coast  to  fall  in 
with  the  Romulus,  a  British  fifty-gun  ship, 
which  he  captured. 

In  the  meantime,  Washington, 
during  a  personal  interview  at 
Newport  with  the  French  commanders, 
had  prevailed  upon  them  to  send  their 
whole  fleet  and  eleven  hundred  men,  un- 
der Baron  de  Viomenil,  to  attack  Arnold 
at  Portsmouth.  Lafayette's  hopes  were 
again  in  the  ascendant  when  he  heard  of 
the  grand  demonstration  which  was  to 
be  made  by  his  countrymen,  and  hastened 
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to  join  and  welcome  them.  Leaving;  his 
troops  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  he  sailed 
down  Chesapeake  bay  in  an  open  boat  to 
Virginia.  Having  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
Steuben  at  York,  where  the  veteran  was 
stirring  up  the  whole  population  to  arms, 
the  young  marquis  pressed  forward  to  Pe- 
tersburg, where  he  learned  that  a  fleet 
had  indeed  arrived  in  Hampton  roads,  but 
that  the  British  admiral  Arbuthnot,  and 
not  the  chevalier  Destouches, commanded 
it !  Lafayette  now  turned  back  with  his 
troops,  until,  receiving  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, he  once  more  took  up  his  march 
for  Virginia. 

The  French  fleet  had  sailed  from  New- 
port two  days  after  the  interview 
between  the  allied  commanders. 
The  English  squadron,  under  Arbuthnot, 
followed  in  pursuit  on  the  10th,  and  on 
the  16th  the  two  fleets  came  together  off 
Cape  Henry,  and  had  a  sharp  but  brief 
action,  which  lasted  about  an  hour.  The 
English  admiral  gained  his  purpose  by 
driving  the  French  ships  away,  and  flying 
his  flag  in  triumph  in  the  Chesapeake ; 
although  M.  Destouches,  forced  as  he  was 
to  return  to  Newport,  claimed  the  glory 
of  the  victory. 

Major-General  Phillips,  who  was  among 
the  officers  captured  at  Saratoga,  on  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  having 
arrived  at  Portsmouth  with  a  re- 
inforcement of  more  than  two  thousand 
men,  assumed  the  chief  command.  Up 
to  that  time,  (he  traitor  Arnold  had  shared 
neither  the  honors  nor  the  booty  won  by 
his  marauding  exploits  in  Virginia. 

The  British  were  now  in  such  force  as 
to  justify  an  inroad  into  the  interior  of 
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the  state.  After  remaining  several  weeks 
at  Portsmouth,  to  strengthen  the  fortifi- 
cations, General  Phillips  accordingly  em- 
barked some  twenty-five  hundred  men  in 
small  armed  vessels,  and,  accompanied  by 
Arnold  (who  was  now  subordinate  in  com- 
mand), ascended  James  river.  Williams- 
burg was  taken,  and  all  the  public  prop- 
erty in  it  destroyed.  Yorktown  was  also 
captured,  and  its  shipyard,  together  with 
some  armed  vessels  and  stores,  burned. 
The  whole  country  about,  villages  and 
plantations,  were  laid  waste.  Phillips  and 
Arnold  next  advanced  against  Petersburg, 
and,  after  a  spirited  but  ineffectual  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  militia 
under  the  command  of  General 
Muhlenburg,  destroyed  its  tobacco  and 
public  warehouses. 

Dividing  their  forces  at  Petersburg, 
Phillips  marched  to  Chesterfield  court- 
house, where  he  destroyed  the  barracks 
and  stores.  Arnold,  in  the  meanwhile, 
went  to  Osbrunes,  where  he  destroyed  the 
tobacco ;  and  thence  proceeded  to  War- 
wick, where  he  opened  a  fire  from  the 
bank  of  James  river  upon  a  flotilla  of 
American  armed  vessels,  which  caused 
their  crews  to  scuttle  them  and  fly  to  the 
opposite  shore. 

Phillips  and  Arnold,  again  joining  their 
forces,  now  marched  to  Manchester,  a  vil- 
lage opposite  to  Richmond,  with  the  view 
of  crossing  James  river  to  the  latter  place. 
They  had  previously  driven  the  baron 
Steuben,  with  his  little  army  of  a  thou- 
sand militia,  across  the  ApjDomattox.  The 
energetic  Lafayette,  however,  had  antici- 
pated the  invaders,  having  arrived  just 
the  night  before,  and  was  now  strongly 


posted  in  the  city  with  two  thousand  reg- 
ulars and  militia,  and  a  company  of  dra- 
goons. Phillips  thereupon  gave  up  his 
design  against  Richmond  ;  and,  after  de- 
stroying the  stores  and  a  great  quantity 
of  tobacco  at  Manchester,  he  and  Arnold 
retraced  their  devastating  steps  to  Ber- 
muda Hundred.  They  soon  afterward 
re-embarked  their  troops  and  proceeded 
clown  the  river,  when  Lord  Cornwallis, 
who  was  then  at  Wilmington,  gave  them 
notice  that  he  was  about  marchiny  into 
Virginia.  The  two  commanders  then  re- 
turned to  Petersburg,  where  they  await- 
ed the  arrival  of  his  lordship  from  North 
Carolina. 

It  was  during  these  marauds  of  the 
British  along  the  rivers  of  Virginia,  that 
an  English  cruiser  sailed  up  the  Potomac, 
burning  the  dwellings,  laying  waste  the 
plantations,  and  exacting  supplies  from 
the  inhabitants.  On  coming  to  anchor  off 
Mount  Vernon,  a  party  of  marines  was 
sent  ashore  to  make  a  levy  (with  a  threat 
of  destruction  if  resisted )  upon  Washing- 
ton's estate;  when  Mr.  Lund  Washington, 
who,  in  the  general's  absence,  acted  as  his 
agent,  went  on  board  the  frigate  with  a 
supply  of  provisions,  conciliated  the  com- 
mander, and  saved  the  property.  When 
General  Washington  heard  of  the  trans- 
action, he  sternly  rebuked  his  kinsman 
Lund  for  making  terms  "with  a  parcel  of 
plundering  scoundrels,"  and  declared,  in 
his  letter  to  him,  "  It  would  have  been  a 
less  painful  circumstance  to  me,  to  have 
heard  that,  in  consequence  of  your  non- 
compliance with  their  request,  they  had 
burnt  my  house  and  laid  my  plantation 
in  ruins." 
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In  consequence  of  the  death 


May  20. 


of  General  Phillips,  three  days 
after  his  arrival  at  Petersburg,  Arnold 
again  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  enemy's  forces  in  Virginia* 

Lord  Cornwallis,  although  his  march 
was  a  long  and  laborious  one  from  North 
Carolina,  succeeded  in  completing  it  al- 
most without  opposition,  and  in  less  than 
a  month.  His  journey  had  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  two  boats  mounted  on  car- 
riages, which  were  carried  along  with  the 
baggage  of  the  army.  His  lordship,  on 
marching  into  Petersburg,  was  in 
a  state  of  high  exultation.  His 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  forces 
in  South  Carolina  was  relieved  by  the  in- 
telligence of  Lord  Eawdon's  successful  re- 
sistance to  General  Greene ;  and  now  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  junction, 
he  believed  his  army  sufficiently  strong 
to  secure  him  the  possession  of  Virginia. 
Of  the  opposition  of  Lafayette  and  his 
force  he  spoke  with  contempt.  "  The  boy 
can  not  escape  me,"  wrote  the  earl  in  his 
despatch  to  the  British  government. 

Cornwallis,  relieving  Arnold  (who  re- 
turned to  New  York)  of  his  command, 
with  his  usual  promptitude,  delayed  but 
a  few  days  at  Petersburg,  and  then  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  young  marquis.  Cros- 
sing James  river,  he  entered  Richmond, 
which  Lafayette,  with  his  inferi- 
or force,  was  obliged  to  evacuate. 
The  earl  now  directed  his  inarch  through 

*  It  is  said  that,  while  on  this  expedition,  Arnold  in- 
quired of  an  American  captain,  whom  he  had  taken  prison- 
er, what  the  Americans  would  do  with  him,  if  he  should 
fall  into  their  hands.  The  officer  replied  that  they  would 
cut  off  his  lame  leg,  and  bury  it  with  the  honors  of  war, 
and  hang  the  remainder  of  his  body  on  a  gibbet. 


Hanover  county,  closely  watched  by  his 
youthful  antagonist,  though  at  a  guarded 
distance.  While  the  two  generals  were 
on  the  same  side  of  James  river,  Cornwal- 
lis formed  a  plan  for  taking  the  young 
Frenchman  by  surprise,  but  was  diverted 
from  his  intention  by  an  American  whom 
Lafayette  had  sent  into  the  British  camp 
as  a  spy,  to  obtain  intelligence.  Gordon 
tells  the  story : — 

"  The  marquis  was  very  desirous  of  ob- 
taining full  intelligence  concerning  his 
lordship;  and  concluded  upon  prevailing, 
if  possible,  upon  one  Charles  (generally 
called  Charley)  Morgan,  a  Jersey  soldier, 
of  whom  he  had  entertained  a  favorable 
opinion,  to  turn  deserter,  and  go  over  to 
the  British  army,  in  order  to  his  execu- 
ting the  business  of  a  spy  more  effectu- 
ally. Charley  was  sent  for,  and  agreed 
to  undertake  the  hazardous  employ;  but 
insisted  that,  in  case  he  should  be  discov- 
ered and  hanged,  the  marquis,  to  secure 
his  reputation,  should  have  it  inserted  in 
the  Jersey  paper  that  he  was  sent  upon 
the  service  by  his  commander. 

"  Charley  deserted,  and,  when  he  had 
reached  the  royal  army,  was  carried  be- 
fore his  lordship,  who  inquired  into  the 
reason  of  his  deserting,  and  received  for 
answer — '  I  have  been,  my  lord,  with  the 
American  army  from  the  beginning,  and 
while  under  General  Washington  was  sat- 
isfied ;  but,  being  put  under  a  Frenchman, 
I  do  not  like  it,  and  have  left  the  service.' 
His  lordship  commended  and  rewarded 
his  conduct.  Charley  was  very  diligent 
of  his  military  duty,  and  was  not  in  the 
least  suspected,  but  at  the  same  time  care- 
fully observed  all  that  passed.     One  clay, 
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while  on  particular  duty  with  his  com- 
rades, Cornwallis,  in  close  conversation 
with  some  officers,  called  Charley  to  him, 
and  said, '  How  long  will  it  take  the  mar- 
quis to  cross  James  river  ?'  Charley  paused 
a  moment  and  answered, '  Three  hours, 
my  lord.'  His  lordship  exclaimed, '  Three 
hours !  why,  it  will  take  three  days.' — 
•  No,  my  lord,'  said  Charley; ' the  marquis 
has  so  many  boats,  and  each  boat  will  car- 
ry so  many  men.  If  your  lordship  will 
be  at  the  trouble  of  calculating,  you  will 
find  he  can  cross  in  three  hours.'  His 
lordship  turned  to  the  officers,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  Charley  remarked, '  The  scheme 
will  not  do.' 

"  Charley  concluded  that  this  was  the 
moment  for  his  returning  to  the  marquis. 
He  as  soon  as  possible  plied  his  comrades 
with  grog  till  they  were  well  warmed,  and 
then  opened  his  masked  battery.  He  com- 
plained of  the  wants  that  prevailed  in  the 
British  camp,  commended  the  supplies 
with  which  the  Americans  abounded,  ex- 
pressed his  inclination  to  return,  and  then 
asked,  '  What  say  you,  will  you  go  with 
me  ?'  They  agreed.  It  was  left  with  him 
to  manage  as  to  the  sentries.  To  the  first 
he  offered,  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  the 
taking  of  a  draught  out  of  his  canteen. 
While  the  fellow  was  drinking,  Charley 
secured  his  arms,  and  then  proposed  his 
deserting  with  them,  to  which  he  consent- 
ed through  necessity.  The  second  was 
served  in  like  manner.  Charley  Morgan, 
by  his  management,  carried  off  seven  de- 
serters with  him.  When  he  had  reached 
the  American  army,  and  was  brought  to 
headquarters,  the  marquis,  upon  seeing 
him,  cried  out, '  Ha !  Charley,  are  you  got 


back?' — 'Yes,  and  please  your  excellency, 
and  have  brought  seven  more  with  me,' 
was  the  answer.  When  Charley  had  re- 
lated the  reason  of  his  returning,  and  the 
observations  he  had  made,  the  marquis 
offered  him  money ;  but  he  declined  ac- 
cepting it,  and  only  desired  to  have  his 
gun  again.  The  marquis  then  proposed 
to  promote  him  to  the  rank  of  a  corporal 
or  a  sergeant.  To  this  Morgan  replied : 
'  I  will  not  have  any  promotion.  I  have 
abilities  for  a  common  soldier,  and  have 
a  good  character ;  should  I  be  promoted, 
my  abilities  may  not  answer,  and  I  may 
lose  my  character.'  He,  however,  nobly 
requested  for  his  fellow-soldiers,  who  were 
not  so  well  supplied  with  shoes,  stockings, 
and  clothing,  as  himself,  that  the  marquis 
would  promise  to  do  what  he  could  to  re- 
lieve their  distresses,  which  he  easily  ob- 
tained." 

Cornwallis  strove  in  vain  to  force  the 
young  marquis  to  action,  who,  under  the 
teachings  and  example  of  Washington, 
had  learned  to  repress  his  youthful  ardor, 
and  was  now  prudently  carrying  out  a 
cautious  system  of  tactics.  Lafayette's 
force,  moreover,  was  small ;  and,  before 
attempting  any  offensive  operations,  he 
desired  to  unite  with  General  Wayne,  who, 
sent  by  Washington,  was  now  on  his  way 
with  eight  hundred  troops  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
southern  army.  The  whole  force  of  the 
marquis  hardly  amounted  to  three  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  two  thirds  were  mi- 
litia. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  contrary,  rein- 
forced by  a  detachment  of  troops  from 
New  York,  now  led  an  army  of  four  thou- 
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sand  regulars,  of  whom  eight  hundred 
were  cavalry,  and  many  of  them  mounted 
on  the  choicest  horses  from  the  stables 
of  the  rich  Virginia  planters.  Tarleton's 
troopers  were  never  before  in  such  fine 


condition  for  service,  and  that  renowned 
colonel  was  ready  to  make  a  dash  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  against  the  con- 
tumacious "  rebels,"  at  the  quick  bidding 
of  his  prompt  commander. 
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Lord  Cornwallis  found  active  ser- 
vice for  the  bold  Colonel  Tarleton. 
He  was  detached,  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty  of  his  dragoons  and  seventy  mount- 
ed infantry,  to  beat  up  Governor  Jeffer- 
son and  the  members  of  the  state  assem- 
bly, who  had  removed  from  Richmond  to 
Charlottesvile,  to  be  out  of  harm's  way. 
Tarleton  and  his  men,  with  their  Virginia 
racehorses,  made  a  rapid  stride  across  the 
country  from  the  capital ;  destroyed  a 
quantity  of  supplies  for  the  American  ar- 
my on  the  way ;  dashed  through  the  Ri- 
vanna,  a  branch  of  James  river,  that  wash- 
es the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Charlottes- 
ville stands ;  dispersed  a  militia-guard  on 
the  opposite  bank ;  spurred  up  the  hill 
into  the  town,  and  suddenly  pounced  up- 
on the  assembly.  Seven  only  of  the  mem- 
bers, however,  were  captured,  the  rest  hav- 
ing made  their  escape  on  fresh  horses, 


which  Tarleton's  cavalry,  blown  by  their 
hard  day's  run,  could  not  overtake.  Gov- 
ernor Jefferson  had  hardly  been  gone  ten 
minutes,  when  some  of  Tarleton's  men 
entered  the  dwelling  from  which  he  had 
made  his  escape  on  a  fleet  horse,  by  a 
narrow  lane  leading  across  the  country 
from  the  rear  of  his  house  at  Monticello. 
The  books  and  papers  of  the  governor 
were  not  harmed,  but  the  thirsty  troop- 
ers made  free  with  his  wine.  After  de- 
stroying one  thousand  new  firelocks,  four 
hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  a  quantity 
of  military  stores,  and  many  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  Tarleton  quitted  Charlottesville, 
and  led  his  force  down  the  river,  to  join 
Colonel  Simcoe,  who  had  been  detached 
with  five  hundred  infantry  to  destroy  the 
military  stores  at  the  Point  of  York,  fifty 
miles  above  Richmond,  where  the  Rivan- 
na  and  the  Fluvanna  join  their  waters. 
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Baron  Steuben,  however,  was  on  the 
alert;  and  when  the  British  arrived  on 
one  side  of  the  stream,  they  found  that 
he  had  moved  the  stores  and  all  his  force 
but  a  small  guard  to  the  other.  Simcoe, 
notwithstanding,  who  was  as  cunning  as 
a  fox,  by  extending  his  encampment,  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  veteran  Steuben  the 
impression  that  the  whole  British  army 
was  before  him.  The  baron,  thus  deluded, 
felt  compelled  to  fly  during  the  following 
night,  and  in  such  haste  and  confusion, 
that  he  left  behind  him  his  arms  and  mil- 
itary stores.  A  small  patrol,  however,  re- 
mained to  watch  the  enemy ;  but  the  next 
morning  a  detachment  of  Simcoe's  force 
crossed  the  river  in  canoes,  and,  dispersing 
the  patrol,  destroyed  the  stores. 

Steuben  now  hastened  to  join  Lafay- 
ette, who  was  on  a  rapid  march  to  meet 
General  Wayne.  The  junction 
with  Wayne  and  Steuben  being 
effected,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kappahan- 
nock,  the  marquis  was  enabled  to  turn 
and  face  the  enemy.  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  succeeded  in  getting  between  him 
and  a  large  deposit  of  military  stores  at 
Albemarle  Old  courthouse,  at  which  his 
lordship  was  now  aiming.  The  marquis, 
however,  was  able  to  steal  a  march  upon 
his  antagonist  by  taking  a  cross-road,  and 
strongly  posted  himself  at  the  place  sev- 
eral hours  before  the  earl  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Cornwallis,  finding  that "  the 
boy"  was  not  so  easily  caught,  began  to 
entertain  a  greater  respect  for  his  youth- 
ful adversary.  He  now  evinced  his  in- 
creased good  opinion  of  him  by  declining 
to  accept  his  challenge  to  battle,  and  re- 
treated (while  followed  by  Lafayette)  to 
10Y 
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Richmond,  and  subsequently  down  the 
peninsula,  across  the  Chickaho- 
miny,  until  he  arrived  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. Here  his  lordship,  four  days 
afterward,  received  a  despatch  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  orders  to  take  post 
near  the  seashore,  and  to  send  a  portion 
of  his  troops  to  New  York,  as  there  was 
great  alarm  felt  by  the  British  command- 
er-in-chief at  the  discovery  that  Washing- 
ton, together  with  Count  de  Eochambeau 
and  the  French  fleet,  designed  a  joint  at- 
tack upon  that  city. 

Followed  so  closely  as  he  was  by  the 
young  marquis,  whose  force  now  num- 
bered about  four  thousand  men,  Cornwal- 
lis felt  that  he  could  not  prudently  re- 
main at  Williamsburg,  with  a  diminished 
force,  and  he  consequently  determined 
to  seek  the  cover  of  Portsmouth,  protect- 
ed by  the  fleet  and  fortifications.  While 
preparing  to  move,  he  sent  out  Colonel 
Simcoe  and  his  rangers  to  destroy  some 
stores  on  the  Chickahominy  river,  and  to 
drive  in  the  cattle  from  the  neighboring- 
plantations.  Lafayette  resolved  to  inter- 
cept them,  and  for  that  purpose  detached 
a  skirmishing-party  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Butler  and  Major 
M'Pherson.  A  struggle  ensued,  in  which 
both  parties  fought  spiritedly,  but  with 
such  equal  results,  that  neither  could  just- 
ly claim  the  victory. 

Having  completed  their  preparations 

for  departure,  the  British  now  marched 

from  Williamsburg  to  the  ford      .  , 

, ,  _  &  T  July  4. 

at  old  Jamestown,  across  James 

river.     Here  Cornwallis  cunningly  made 

a  feint  of  passing  over  his  whole  army ; 

while,  with  a  great  show  of  bustle,  his 
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lordship  merely  sent  across  a  vanguard. 
On  the  following  clay  the  wheel-carriages 
were  transported,  and  on  the  6th  the  bat- 
horses  and  baggage  were  all  passed  over. 
The  object  of  the  earl  was,  to  deceive 
Lafayette,  who  had  now  followed  within 
nine  miles,  and  was  watching  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fall  upon  the  British  rear-guard 
after  the  main  body  had  crossed.  To 
give  further  efficacy  to  the  stratagem, 
Tarleton  instructed  one  of  his  dragoons 
and  a  negro  to  pretend  to  be  deserters, 
and,  throwing  themselves  in  the  way  of 
the  American  sentinels,  to  give  out  that 
the  main  body  of  the  British  army  had 
passed  the  river. 

The  stratagem  was  successful. 
General  Wayne  and  his  force  of 
eight  hundred  Pennsylvanians  were  de- 
spatched in  advance,  to  make  the  first  at- 
tack, while  Lafayette  held  back  in  reserve 
to  sustain  them.  As  the  Americans  came 
up,  the  British  pickets  were  ordered  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  driven  in,  in  or- 
der to  further  still  more  the  deception. 
Wayne  continued  to  push  on  with  his 
usual  impetuosity,  until  he  found  himself 
confronted  by  the  whole  British  army ! 
Even  now,  with  reckless  valor,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  charge,  and  was  soon  engaged 
in  a  desperate  encounter  with  an  over- 
whelming force.  Lafayette,  now  discov- 
ering Wayne's  danger,  rode  up  and  or- 
dered him  to  retire,  Avhich  he  did  in  tol- 
erable order,  under  cover  of  the  militia, 
though  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  can- 
non behind  him.  Night  was  now  closing, 
and  the  British  commander  did  not  pur- 
sue. The  conflict,  though  brief,  had  been 
bloody.    The  English  lost  five  officers  and 
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seventy-five  privates.  The  American  loss 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  amount- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  in  all,  in- 
cluding ten  officers. 

On  the  same  evening,  Cornwallis,  hav- 
ing called  in  all  his  detachments,  passed 
over  to  Jamestown  island.  A  few 
days  afterward,  he  crossed  James 
river  with  his  whole  force,  and  proceeded 
leisurely  by  land  toward  the  seaboard. 
After  a  march  of  a  little  over  two  weeks, 
his  lordship  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  oppo- 
site Norfolk,  where  he  embarked 
the  portion  of  his  troops  which 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  his  fears  for  New 
York,  had  called  for.  Before  the  trans- 
ports had  set  sail,  however,  a  counter-or- 
der was  received,  as  Sir  Henry  found  that 
New  York  was  no  longer  in  danger,  since 
Washington  and  his  French  allies  had 
changed  their  plans. 

Lafayette,  after  the  struggle,  retired 
up  James  river  to  Green  springs,  where 
he  halted  to  refresh  his  troops  and  await 
events.  In  the  meantime,  he  congratu- 
lated himself  with  the  reflection  that  his 
Virginia  campaign  had  not  been  inglori- 
ous, as  he  had  succeeded  in  inflicting  upon 
"  his  lordship  the  disgrace  of  a  retreat." 
He  did  not  fail,  however,  to  acknowledge 
that  Washington's  tactics,  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  to  New  York,  and 
thus  weakening  Earl  Cornwallis,  had  been 
more  effective  than  his  own  military  ma- 
noeuvres. The  young  marquis,  neverthe- 
less, earned  great  credit  for  the  prudence 
(bardly  to  be  expected  from  so  ardent  a 
youth)  with  which  he  had  conducted  the 
campaign.  Moreover,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  military  talents  which  he  had 
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displayed  during  this  short  campaign  in 
Virginia,  Kins;  Louis  XVI.  commanded 
the  French  minister  of  war  to  express  to 
the  marquis  his  approbation,  and  assure 
him  that  he  should  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  field-marshal  of  France  as  soon  as  the 
American  war  should  terminate. 

The  whole  British  force  in  Virginia  at 
this  time  amounted  to  about  seven  thou- 
sand men.  In  the  bold  and  rapid  march 
of  Cornwallis  into  the  state  from  North 
Carolina,  which  we  have  detailed,  a  vast 
amount  of  public  and  private  property 
was  laid  waste.  The  growing  crops  were 
destroyed  upon  the  ground,  the  barns 
were  burned,  and  all  the  fences  and  land- 
marks of  the  plantations  were  scattered 
to  the  winds.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
course  of  the  several  invasions  of  Collier, 
Leslie,  Arnold,  Phillips,  and  Cornwallis, 
about  thirty  thousand  slaves  were  carried 
off  from  Virginia,  and  property  destroyed 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars !  Cornwallis  suffered  dwelling-houses 
to  be  plundered  of  everything;  and  it  was 
well  known  that  his  lordship's  table  was 
furnished  with  plate  thus  obtained  from 
private  families.  His  march  was  more 
frequently  that  of  a  marauder  than  of  an 
honorable  general. 

While  these  operations  were  in  prog- 
ress at  the  South,  Washington  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  comparatively  inactive, 
so  far  as  military  movements  were  con- 
cerned, because  of  the  weakness  of  his 
army.  According  to  the  resolves  of  Con- 
gress, there  was  to  have  been  a  little  more 
than  thirty-seven  thousand  men  under 
arms  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781 ; 
yet,  in  May,  Washington's  whole  force  in 


camp,  on  the  Hudson,  amounted  to  only 
a  little  more  than  four  thousand  effective 
men! 

At  that  time,  clouds  of  danger  appeared 
upon  the  northern  frontier,  and  among 
the  Six  Nations ;  and  Colonel  Delancey 
and  other  tory  leaders  were  making  fierce 
forays  upon  American  outposts  in  West- 
chester county,  New  York.  In  one  of 
these,  Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  the  he- 
roic follower  of  Arnold  through  the  wil- 
derness of  Maine,  the  brave  soldier  at  Que- 
bec, the  admirable  defender  of  Fort  Mer- 
cer, on  the  Delaware,  and  the  humane 
friend  of  his  opponent,  the  dying  Count 
Donop,  was  barbarously  murdered,  with 
several  of  his  comrades,  by  a  portion  of 
Delancey's  corps.  Colonel  Greene  was 
beloved  by  Washington,  and  this  coward- 
ly assassination  aroused  the  chief's  hot- 
test indignation.  Greene  was  carried  to 
headquarters,  and  interred  with  military 
honors ;  and  Washington  would  have  de- 
spatched a  sufficient  force  to  chastise  the 
Westchester  marauders,  had  not  his  atten- 
tion at  this  time  been  called  to  more  im- 
portant concerns.* 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
events  transpiring  in  the  far  South.  Du- 
ring the  operations  of  the  contending  ar- 
mies in  North  Carolina,  the  republicans 
in  South  Carolina  were  everywhere  gath- 
ering in  arms.  The  absence  of  Cornwal- 
lis had  withdrawn  from  the  state  that  su- 
perior body  by  which  he  had  held  it  in 
subjection.  Pickens,  with  his  brigade,  was 
operating  between  Ninety-Six  and  Augus- 
ta; and  Lee,  with  his  legion,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  second  Maryland  regiment,  was 
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now  advancing  to  co-operate  with  Gen- 
eral Marion  on  the  Santee. 

General  Sumter,  though  not  yet  fully 
recovered  of  his  wounds  received  at  Black- 
stock's,  had  drawn  his  men  to  a  head,  and 
had  penetrated  to  the  Congaree,  which  he 
crossed  early  in  February,  and  appeared 
before  Fort  Granby.  Such  was  the  vigor 
with  which  he  pressed  the  fort,  that  his 
marksmen,  mounted  upon  a  temporary 
structure  of  rails,  had  reduced  the  garri- 
son to  the  last  straits,  when  it  was  relieved 
by  the  unexpected  approach  of  succor,  un- 
der Lord  Rawdon,  who  appeared  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

Unable  to  contend  with  the  superior 
force  of  the  British,  Sumter  made  a  sud- 
den retreat ;  and,  two  days  after,  he  cap- 
tured an  escort  of  British  regulars,  going 
from  Charleston  to  Camden  with  stores, 
in  wagons,  which  yielded  a  booty  equally 
necessary  to  both  parties.  Thirteen  of 
the  British  were  slain,  and  sixty-six  made 
prisoners.  The  wagons,  containing  a  pro- 
fusion of  provisions,  clothing,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

Proceeding  with  his  accustomed  rapidi- 
ty, Sumter  swam  the  Santee  river,  with 
three  hundred  men,  and  appeared  next 
before  Fort  Watson.  From  this  point  he 
was  again  driven  by  Lord  Rawdon,  who 
marched  to  its  relief.  He  then  retired  to 
the  swamps  on  Black  river,  where  he  re- 
mained for  awhile  to  recruit,  though  not 
inactive. 

Emerging  from  this  retreat,  the  parti- 
san general  was  attacked,  near  Camden, 
by  Major  Fraser,  at  the  head  of  a  consid- 
erable force  of  regulars  and  tory  militia ; 


but  the  major  was  defeated,  after  a  severe 
handling,  in  which  twenty  of  his  follow- 
ers were  slain.  After  this  event.  Sumter 
retired  to  the  borders  of  North  Carolina, 
where  he  contrived  to  increase  his  force 
to  three  small  regiments  of  state  troops. 
His  return,  with  that  of  the  continental 
army,  renewed  the  war  in  South  Carolina 
with  more  regularity  and  vigor. 

Marion  had  been  as  busy  in  his  fast- 
nesses as  his  great  contemporary  Sumter ; 
and  while  General  Greene  and  the  conti- 
nentals gave  full  employment  to  the  reg- 
ular British  army,  his  little  brigade  had 
met  the  loyalists  in  a  spirit  not  unlike 
their  own.  Their  savage  murders,  wan- 
ton excesses,  and  bitter  cruelties — their 
house-breaking  and  house-burning,  their 
blasphemieSjimpieties,  and  horrors — had 
put  them  completely  out  of  the  pale  of 
military  civilization.  "  JVo  quarter  to  the 
tones /"  became  the  cry  of  the  brigade, 
when  going  into  battle ;  and  with  this 
spirit,  and  guided  by  the  skill  and  intelli- 
gence of  their  leader,  the  career  of  the 
partisans  was  as  sleepless  and  rapid  as 
its  temper  was  now  unsparing  and  vin- 
dictive. To  conquer,  merely,  was  not  to 
complete  the  purpose  for  which  Marion's 
men  fought — to  destroy  was  their  object 
also ;  and  so  resolute  had  they  shown 
themselves,  and  so  active  and  vigilant, 
that  to  root  them  out  was  as  difficult  as 
it  had  become  desirable. 

A  new  and  well-concerted  attempt  to 
annihilate  this  body  was  now  arranged  be- 
tween Colonels  Watson  and  Doyle.  The 
former  was  to  move  down  from  Camden, 
along  the  Santee ;  and  the  latter  was  to 
cross  Lynch's  creek,  and  follow  its  course 
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on  the  eastern  bank.  They  were  to  unite 
their  forces  near  Snow's  island,  which  was 
the  favorite  hiding-place  of  the  "brigade." 

Marion  heard  first  of  the  approach  of 
Watson,  and  went  out  with  all  his  force 
to  meet  him.  At  Taucaw  swamp,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  present  San- 
tee  canal,  he  laid  an  ambush  for  his  ene- 
my, which  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Horry.  At  this  time,  he  had 
but  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each 
man.  His  orders  to  Horry  were,  to  give 
two  fires  and  retreat. 

A  second  ambush  was  placed  in  a  con- 
tiguous situation,  which  promised  certain 
advantages.  This  was  a  party  of  cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Conyers. 
Horry's  ambuscade  gave  its  fires  with 
great  effect,  but  was  compelled  to  retire. 
Watson,  having  made  good  his  passage 
of  the  swamp,  sent  a  detachment  of  cav- 
alry, under  Major  Harrison,  in  pursuit  of 
Horry.  This  party  was  encountered  by 
Conyers,  who  slew  Harrison  with  his  own 
hand.  His  detachment  was  dispersed,  af- 
ter suffering  severe  loss  from  the  charge 
of  Conyers. 

Marion,  too  feeble  to  assail  his  oppo- 
nent openly,  continued  in  this  way  to  em- 
barrass his  progress  and  weaken  his  force, 
until  they  had  reached  nearly  to  the  low- 
er bridge  on  Black  river,  seven  miles  be- 
low King's  tree.  Here  Watson  made  a 
feint  of  taking  the  road  to  Georgetown. 
Too  weak  to  detach  a  party  to  the  bridge, 
Marion  took  an  advantageous  position  on 
that  road. 

Suddenly  wheeling,  Watson  -changed 
his  course,  and  gained  possession  of  the 


bridge  on  the  western  side. 


This  gave 


him  the  opening  to  a  very  important  pass, 
leading  into  the  heart  of  Williamsburg 
district  and  to  Snow's  island.  The  river, 
on  the  west,  runs  under  a  high  bluff;  the 
grounds  on  the  east  side  are  low,  and  the 
stream,  though  generally  fordable,  was  at 
that  time  swollen  by  freshets,  so  as  near- 
ly to  reach  the  summit  of  the  opposite 
shore.  This  prospect  seemed  to  appal  the 
British  colonel.  While  he  hesitated,  the 
less  wary  partisan  led  the  waj'  for  his 
troop,  plunged  in,  and,  safely  reaching  the 
opposite  bank,  marched  forward  to  occu- 
py the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge.  Ma- 
rion now  detached  Major  James,  with  for- 
ty musketeers,  and  thirty  riflemen,  under 
M'Cottry,  to  burn  the  bridge. 

The  riflemen  were  posted  to  advan- 
tage, and  under  cover,  on  the  river-bank. 
The  attempt  of  the  musketeers  to  burn 
the  bridge  drew  upon  them  the  fire  of 
Watson's  artillery.  Against  this  Marion 
had  provided,  and  the  artillerists  of  the 
enemy  were  picked  off  by  M'Cottry's  ri- 
fles as  fast  as  they  approached  to  apply 
their  matches  to  the  gun.  The  bridge 
was  fired  and  consumed  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  who,  baffled  and  harassed  at 
all  points,  turned  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
wary  partisan,  and  proceeded  by  forced 
marches  to  Georgetown. 

But  the  British  commander  was  not 
suffered  to  leave  behind  him  the  foe  whom 
his  pursuit  had  seemed  only  to  awaken. 
Marion  hung  upon  his  progress — now  up- 
on his  flanks,  now  in  front,  and  now  in  the 
rear — while  his  rifles  exacted  heavy  toll 
from  the  enemy  at  every  mile  in  their 
journey.  Watson,  at  last,  reached  George 
town  in  safety;  but  the  implacable  rifle- 
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men  had  followed  his  flying  footsteps  till 
the  latest  moment.  Never  had  man  been 
more  harassed ;  and  the  complaint  of  the 
British  colonel,  that  Marion  would  not 
"  fight  like  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman"  has 
passed,  from  its  ludicrous  solemnity,  into 
a  proverbial  phrase  of  merriment  in  the 
South. 

Colonel  Doyle,  the  coadjutor  of  Wat- 
son, was  encountered  in  like  manner,  and 
with  similar  results.  A  single  conflict 
drove  him  back  to  Camden,  with  a  con- 
siderable loss  in  men  and  a  greater  loss 
in  baggage. 

This  affair  was  followed,  on  the  part  of 
the  brigade,  by  a  sharp  rencontre  with  a 
body  of  tories.  These  were  routed,  and 
their  captain  slain.  A  nephew  of  Marion 
also  fell  in  the  conflict.  A  second  descent 
which  Marion  made  upon  Georgetown, 
about  this  time,  was  more  successful  than 
the  first.  It  fell  into  his  hands,  but  was 
afterward  set  on  fire  by  an  armed  party 
from  a  British  vessel,  and  upward  of  forty 
houses  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

After  the  return  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  southern  department  into  the 
state  from  his  pursuit  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
Marion  ceased  to  act  independently;  and 
the  exploits  of  his  brigade,  no  longer  act- 
ing by  itself,  became  merged  in  those  of 
the  liberating  army.* 

General  Greene's  resolution  to  carry 
the  war  into  South  Carolina  had  not  been 
taken  without  a  consciousness  of  its  haz- 
ards. "The  manoeuvre  will  be  critical 
and  dangerous,"  he  wrote  to  Washington, 

*  For  many  interesting  details  connected  with  the  guer- 
illa warfare  in  the  Carolinas,  during  the  campaigns  of  1780 
and  1781,  we  are  indebted  to  Simms's  admirable  "  History 
of  South  Carolina,"  revised  edition,  1859. 


a  but  necessity  obliges  me  to  commit  my- 
self to  chance.  The  troops  will  be  ex 
posed  to  every  hardship  ;  but  I  shall  share 
it  with  them."  The  scheme  was  bold  and 
full  of  peril,  but  its  apparent  temerity  was 
not  without  justification.  Those  active 
partisans,  Sumter,  Marion,  and  Pickens, 
had,  by  their  successful  guerilla  warfare, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  prepared  the 
way,  and  Greene  knew  that  he  could  al- 
ways calculate  upon  their  energetic  co- 
operation. It  is  true,  he  was  turning  his 
back  upon  a  weakened  enemy;  but  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  in  such  a  position,  that, 
move  as  he  might,  he  could  hardly  win 
his  game.  If  he  followed  the  American 
general  into  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  would  be  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  British  influence ;  and  if 
he  carried  the  war  into  the  latter  states, 
his  possession  of  the  first  was  endangered. 

General  Greene,  accordingly, 
broke  up  his  encampment  on  the 
Deep  river,  in  Chatham  county,  North 
Carolina,  where  he  had  given  over  the 
pursuit  of  the  British  army,  and,  after  a 
tedious  march  for  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty miles  through  an  exhausted  and  hos- 
tile country,  at  length  arrived 
before  Camden.  He  had  hoped 
to  take  the  place  by  surprise.  While  he 
was  detained,  however,  for  several  days 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pedee,  for  want  of 
boats,  the  active  tory  emissaries  took  care 
to  carry  information  of  his  approach  to 
Lord  Rawdon  at  Camden.  This  is  a  beau- 
tiful village,  situated  on  a  plain  covered 
on  the  south  and  east  sides  by  the  Wa- 
teree,  and  a  creek  which  empties  itself 
into  that  river.    On  the  western  and  north- 
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ern  sides  it  was  guarded  by  six  strong  re- 
doubts, and  Earl  Rawdou's  garrison  num- 
bered about  nine  hundred  choice  troops. 

His  lordship,  now  on  the  alert,  placed 
Camden  in  such  a  posture  of  defence,  that 
General  Greene  found  it  futile  to  attempt 
to  assault  it.  He  accordingly  took  post 
on  the  Wexhaw  road,  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  British  lines,  with  the  hope  of  pro- 
voking; the  earl  from  his  strono-hold.  The 
challenge,  however,  was  not  accepted,  and 
the  American  general  thereupon  moved 
his  troops  to  Hobkirk's  hill,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  farther  away  from  Camden. 

On  his  march  from  North  Carolina,  Gen- 
eral Greene  had  detached  Colonel  Henry 
Lee,  with  his  legion,  to  join  Marion,  and 
co-operate  with  that  partisan  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  British  post  of  Fort 
Watson,  on  the  San  tee.  Lee  having,  with 
no  little  difficulty,  succeeded  in 
finding  Marion — "the  Swamp- 
fox" —  amid  the  cover  of  the  morasses  of 
Black  river,  started  out  with  him  on  the 
proposed  enterprise.  The  enemy  were 
posted  in  a  stockade  fort,  erected  on  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  old  Indian  mounds 
which  skirt  the  Santee.  It  was  elevated 
about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain,  and  far  from  any  eminence  which 
could  command  it.  Its  garrison  consisted 
of  about  eighty  regulars  and  forty  loyal- 
ists, commanded  by  Lieutenant  M'Kay  of 
the  regular  troops.  Unprovided  as  were 
Marion  and  Lee  with  artillery  and  in- 
trenching-tools,  it  was  impregnable  to  the 
besiegers,  who  despaired  of  a  successful 
assault,  since  the  steep  sides  and  strong 
palisades  of  the  eminence  discouraged  any 
attempt  to  storm  it. 


April  14. 


One  of  the  first  efforts  made  to  subdue 
the  fort  was  by  cutting  off  the  garrison 
from  Scott's  lake,  by  which  it  was  supplied 
with  water.  From  this  danger  M'Kay  re- 
lieved himself  by  sinking  a  well  within 
the  stockade.  Thus  foiled,  and  without 
cannon,  the  besiegers  must  finally  have 
been  baffled,  but  for  one  of  those  ingeni- 
ous devices  which  are  perhaps  more  read- 
ily found  by  a  primitive  than  by  an  edu- 
cated people. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  fort  there 
grew  a  small  wood,  which  suggested  the 
proper  means  of  annoyance.  From  this, 
Major  Mayham,  of  South  Carolina,  sug- 
gested that  they  should  "cut  down  a  num- 
ber of  suitable  trees,  and  with  them  erect 
a  large,  strong,  oblong  pen,  to  be  covered 
on  the  top  with  a  floor  of  logs,  and  pro- 
tected on  the  side  opposite  to  the  fort 
with  a  breastwork  of  light  timber."  The 
expedient  was  adopted,  and  the  "pen" 
forthwith  constructed  during  the  night, 
within  a  proper  distance  of  the  fort,  and 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  "May- 
ham's  tower."  This  enabled  the  assail- 
ants to  command  the  fort.  At  earliest 
dawn  the  next  morning,  a  party 
of  riflemen  took  post  in  the  tow- 
er ;  and  a  detachment  of  musketeers,  un- 
der the  cover  of  the  riflemen,  advanced  to 
make  a  lodgment  in  the  enemy's  ditch, 
supported  by  the  infantry  of  Lee's  legion 
with  fixed  bayonets.  When  the  light  en- 
abled the  riflemen  from  their  lofty  tower, 
which  overlooked  the  fort,  to  single  out 
their  victims,  a  shower  of  bullets  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  works.  Lieutenant 
M'Kay,  being  destitute  of  artillery,  was 
soon  forced  to  capitulate ;  and  Marion, 
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pushing  his  prisoners  before  him,  hurried 
forward  to  join  Greene.  Thus  a  contri- 
vance which  the  lion-hearted  Richard  had 
used  with  such  effect  against  the  Saracens 
at  the  siege  of  Acre,  in  the  days  of  the 
crusades,  proved  no  less  effective  in  the 
hands  of  those  equally  chivalrous  modern 
soldiers,  Marion  and  Lee. 

Colonel  Watson,  while  on  his  march  to 
succor  the  fort  of  his  name,  had  been  re- 
called to  Camden  by  Lord  Rawdon,  who 
could  ill  spare  any  of  his  small  force,  now 
that  he  was  threatened  by  the  energetic 
Greene.  Lee  and  Marion  were  on  the 
watch,  and  so  manoeuvred  that  they  them- 
selves were  in  a  position  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Greene  long  before  Watson 
could  effect  one  with  Rawdon.  His  lord- 
ship, thus  discovering  that  delay  would 
probably  benefit  his  enemy  more  than 
himself,  determined  to  give  battle  to  the 
American  commander. 

Hobkirk's  hill,  where  General  Greene 
had  taken  post,  was  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  advance  of  the  British  redoubts. 
It  is  a  narrow  sand-ridge,  of  little  eleva- 
tion, which  divides  the  head-springs  of 
two  small  streams,  the  one  emptying  into 
the  Wateree  river,  the  other  into  Pine- 
tree  creek. 

A  deserter  having  come  in  during  the 
night,  with  exact  information  of 
the  American  position  on  Hob- 
kirk's hill,  and  also  with  intelligence  that 
the  expected  artillery  had  not  yet  arrived 
in  the  American  camp,  the  British  com- 
mander decided  upon  immediate  action 
on  the  coming  day. 

Accordingly,  at  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  Lord  Rawdon,  having  left  Cam- 
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den  in  charge  of  his  convalescents,  led  out 
his  nine  hundred  men  (which  was  all  the 
effective  force  he  could  muster)  to  the  at- 
tack. The  American  camp  was 
cheered  that  morning  by  the  ar- 
rival of  abundant  supplies,  and  of  the  ar- 
tillery, upon  the  absence  of  which  his 
lordship  was  so  greatly  calculating.  Pro- 
visions had  been  scarce,  and  now  being 
plentifully  distributed,  most  of  the  troops 
were  busy  in  cooking  or  feasting  •  some 
were  washing  their  clothes,  and  others 
were  cleaning  their  muskets.  General 
Greene  himself  was  breakfasting;  and  al- 
though, in  the  well-ordered  camp,  there 
were  all  the  usual  precautions  against 
surprise,  there  was  no  suspicion  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  (who  had  begun 
their  march  at  dawn,  and  silently  pushed 
on  toward  the  American  position  by  a  cir- 
cuitous way,  under  the  cover  of  a  swamp- 
forest),  until  the  British  vanguard  fell  up- 
on the  republican  pickets.  These  acted 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  gathering  in  the 
videttes,  and  forming  with  great  deliber- 
ation under  Colonel  Kirkwood's  Delaware 
command.  His  position  formed  the  Amer- 
ican advance,  and  met  the  first  shock  of 
the  enemy's  charge.  Here  the  conflict 
was  maintained  for  a  while  with  singular 
obstinacy ;  and  this  little  squad  retired 
slowly,  fighting  with  resolute  determina- 
tion, step  by  step,  as  they  receded  before 
the  accumulating  pressure  of  the  foe. 

The  noise  of  the  firing  aroused  the  en- 
tire American  camp.  The  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  Greene  sprang  to  his  saddle, 
and  rapidly  formed  his  army.  The  Vir- 
ginia brigade,  with  General  Huger  at  its 
head,  having  under  him  Lieutenant-Colo- 
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nels  Campbell  and  Hawes,  was  posted  on 
the  right  of  the  road ;  the  first  regiment, 
nncler  the  former,  composing  the  extreme 
right.  The  Maryland  brigade, led  by  Colo- 
nel Otho  Williams,  seconded  by  Colonel 
Gunby  and  Lieutenant-Colonels  Ford  and 
Howard,  took  the  left.  The  three  field- 
pieces,  conducted  by  Colonel  Harrison, 
were  placed  in  the  centre ;  and  the  cav- 
alry, under  Colonel  Washington,  together 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  North  Carolina 
militia,  under  Colonel  Reade,  were  held 
back  as  a  reserve. 

LordRawdon  advanced  with  the  royal 
American  regiment  on  his  right,  the  New- 
York  volunteers  in  his  centre,  and  the 
sixty-third  regiment  on  his  left.  His  right 
wing  was  supported  by  Robertson's  corps, 
and  his  left  by  the  volunteers  of  Ireland. 
The  reserve  consisted  of  the  tory  regi- 
ment raised  in  South  Carolina,  with  a  few 
dragoons,  who  composed  all  the  cavalry. 
Neither  force  was  large,  but  Greene's  pre- 
ponderated, and  the  Americans  felt  con- 
fident of  victory.  The  number  of  Euro- 
pean troops  engaged  in  this  conflict  was 
very  small.  Most  of  Rawdon's  army  was 
composed  of  Americans  by  birth  or  im- 
migration. The  front  which  he  advanced 
was  comparatively  small,  nearly  one  half 
of  his  troops  being  in  reserve.  He  had, 
besides,  taken  a  lesson  from  the  American 
leaders,  and  employed  flanking-parties  of 
picked  tory  riflemen,  who  moved  abreast 
of  his  wing  among  the  trees,  and  did  much 
toward  deciding  the  issue  of  the  day. 

"Greene,"  to  use  the  words  of  Lee,  an 

historian  as  well  as  hero  of  the  southern 

campaign,  "  examining    attentively  the 

British  disposition,  discovered  the  very 
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narrow  front  it  presented ;  and,  gratified 
as  he  was  with  the  opportunity,  so  unex- 
pectedly offered,  of  completing  by  one 
blow  his  first  object,  he  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantage  given  by 
the  mode  of  attack. 

"He  directed  the  lieutenant-colonels 
Campbell  and  Ford  to  turn  the  enemy's 
flanks ;  he  ordered  the  centre  regiments 
to  advance  upon  him,  ascending  the  height 
(Hobkirk's  hill,  upon  which  Greene  was 
posted);  and  detached  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Washington  with  his  cavalry  to  gain 
his  rear.  Rawdon  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes 
on  our  disposition,  than  he  perceived  the 
clanger  to  which  his  unequal  front  ex- 
posed him,  and,  bringing  up  the  volun- 
teers of  Ireland  into  line,  he  remedied  the 
defect  seized  by  Greene  in  time  to  avert 
the  expected  consequences. 

"  The  battle  opened  from  right  to  left 
with  a  vigor  which  promised  a  keen  and 
sanguinary  contest;  but  the  superiority 
of  our  fire,  augmented  by  that  of  our  well- 
served  artillery,  must  have  borne  down 
all  opposition,  had  the  American  line 
maintained  itself  with  becoming  firmness. 
On  the  right,  Huger  evidently  gained 
ground;  Washington  was  carrying  every- 
thing before  him  in  the  rear ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hawes,  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, conformable  to  order,  was  descend- 
ing the  hill,  ready  to  fall  upon  the  New- 
York  volunteers. 

"In  this  flattering  moment, the  veteran 
regiment  of  Gunby,  having  first  joined  in 
the  fire,  in  violation  of  orders,  paused,  its 
right  falling  back.  Gunby  unfortunately 
directed  the  disordered  battalion  to  rally 
by  retiring  to  its  right  company.    Retro- 
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grade  being  the  consequence  of  this  order, 
the  British  line,  giving  a  shout,  pressed 
forward  with  redoubled  ardor;  and  the 
regiment  of  Gunby,  considered  as  the  bul- 
wark of  the  army,  never  recovered  from 
the  panic  with  which  it  was  unaccounta- 
bly seized." 

In  forming  his  line,  before  the  engage- 
ment, Greene,  conjecturing  that  the  ene- 
my knew  nothing  of  his  having  artillery, 
had  closed  the  two  centre  regiments,  so 
that  it  was  completely  masked.  "  The 
effect  may  well  be  imagined,"  observes 
Simms,  "  when  these  two  regiments,  sud- 
denly retiring  from  the  centre,  left  them 
free  to  vomit  their  showers  of  grape  upon 
the  dense  ranks  of  the  enemy  preparing 
for  the  charge. 

"  The  confusion  and  dismay  were  con- 
spicuous. The  British  squadrons  sank, 
and  wheeled,  and  fled,  beneath  the  terri- 
ble discharge  ;  and  nothing  more  seemed 
to  be  necessary  than  to  give  the  command 
to  close  upon  their  flanks  with  the  regi- 
ments right  and  left,  and  cut  them  off 
from  escape.  The  order  was  given :  '  Let 
the  cavalry  make  for  their  rear ;  Colonel 
Campbell  will  wheel  upon  their  left;  Colo- 
nel Ford  upon  their  right;  the  whole  cen- 
tre will  charge — charge  with  trailed  arms /' 

"Such  were  the  commands  of  Greene, 
which  his  aids  rushed  to  convey  to  the 
several  subordinate  officers.  The  roll  of 
the  drums  announced  their  tenor;  and 
Washington,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
disappeared  among  the  trees  which  lay 
between  his  troop  and  the  rear  of  the 
enemy. 

"The  American  general  already  be- 
lieved his  victory  to  be  secure.     But  he 


had  no  ordinary  adversary  in  Rawdon. 
With  the  quickness  of  instinct,  this  com- 
mander threw  out  his  supporting  columns ; 
and  the  Americans,  but  a  moment  before 
in  the  fullest  conviction  that  they  had  out- 
flanked the  enemy,  were  themselves  out- 
flanked. Their  wings  were  enfiladed  and 
their  rear  threatened. 

"At  this  crisis,  when  everything  de- 
pended upon  the  greatest  coolness,  and  a 
composure  which  might  look  undaunted 
upon  the  scene,  the  first  Maryland  regi- 
ment, by  excellence  esteemed,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Roman  eulogium,  the  tenth  legion 
of  the  American  army — that  band  to 
which  all  eyes  were  turned  for  example ; 
which  had  conquered  the  British  with 
their  own  weapon,  the  bayonet,  at  the 
noble  passage  of  valor  at  the  Cowpens ; 
which  alone  had  fought  half  of  the  battle 
at  Guilford,  and  obtained  more  than  half 
of  the  triumph  of  that  no  less  bloody  day 
— now  unaccountably  shrank  away  from 
the  issue,  in  a  panic  which  could  not  be 
overcome ! 

"Greene,  at  this  moment,  was  leading 
on  the  Virginia  regiment  of  Campbell  in 
person,  on  the  extreme  right,  when  he 
was  called  away  by  the  confusion  of  the 
centre.  Vainly,  by  voice  and  gesture,  did 
he  seek  to  restore  their  confidence,  and 
bring  them  once  more  into  the  action. 
They  heard,  and  halted;  but  the  day  was 
already  lost.  They  were  already  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  cheers  and 
clamors  of  the  enemy  now  commanded 
his  attention  in  another  quarter.  Urging 
his  horse  up  the  eminence,  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  utmost  extent  of  his  mis- 
fortune.   But  a  single  regiment  remained 
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entire.  His  artillery  was  uncovered  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  To  bring  his 
troops  off  in  order,  and  to  save  the  artil- 
lery, were  the  only  remaining  objects; 
and,  amid  a  shower  of  bullets,  the  Ameri- 
can general  delivered  his  commands  with 
composure,  to  draw  off  the  right  and  left 
regiments  and  form  them  on  that  of  Gun- 
by,  which  was  now  rallied ;  while  their 
retreat  should  be  covered  by  the  second 
Virginia. 

"  This  order,  well  executed,  left  to 
Greene  the  choice  of  deliberate  retreat 
or  a  renewal  of  the  battle.  During  its 
execution,  the  main  efforts  of  the  British 
were  to  secure  possession  of  the  artillery. 
Horse  and  foot  were  ascending  the  hill, 
and  the  matrosses  were  about  to  fly, 
when  the  American  general  applied  his 
own  hand  to  the  drag-ropes.  This  ex- 
ample was  not  to  be  withstood.  A  little 
band  rallied  to  their  rescue,  bearing  their 
loaded  muskets  in  one  hand  while  apply- 
ing the  other  to  the  ropes.  The  fight 
was  renewed  in  this  endeavor. 

"  A  British  corps  appeared  on  the  hill, 
moving  to  the  charge.  Dropping  the 
ropes,  the  little  troop,  forming  in  the  rear 
of  the  artillery,  met  them  with  a  fire 
which,  repeated  with  deliberate  resolu- 
tion until  escape  was  impossible,  was  ter- 
ribly destructive.  Thrice  was  the  attempt 
renewed,  and  with  the  same  effect.  The 
assailants  were  driven  off  with  loss,  until 
an  overpowering  force  of  infantry  and  ri- 
flemen came  to  their  assistance,  and  every 
man  of  this  gallant  little  band,  but  forty- 
five  in  number,  was  either  killed  or  ta- 
ken. The  artillery  now  seemed  lost ;  but 
at  this  crisis,  Colonel  Washington  charged 


in  upon  the  road,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
strife  around  it. 

"  This  officer,  in  addition  to  the  rescue 
of  the  artillery,  captured  more  than  two 
hundred  prisoners.  His  humanity  is  al- 
leged by  the  British  to  have  been  detri- 
mental to  his  objects.  A  severe  military 
judgment  insists  that  he  should  have  cut 
down  instead  of  making  captives."  This 
would  have  been  the  course  of  the  mer- 
ciless Tarleton  under  like  circumstances. 
Washington's  prisoners  encumbered  his 
movements,  and  the  time  lost  in  taking 
them  might  have  been  of  lasting  benefit 
if  it  had  been  employed  unsparingly  upon 
the  British  rear. 

Lord  Rawclon  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  pursue  the  Americans  far.  The  latter 
halted  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  in  order 

to  recover  stragglers  and  takere- 

t     i.         *.      a 7  ^        *.      j.  April  25. 

iresnment.    At  noon,  the  retreat 

was  resumed,  and  the  army  finally  en- 
camped at  Saunders's  creek,  about  four 
miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  to  which 
place  Colonel  Washington  was  ordered 
back  to  reconnoitre.  As  he  proceeded  in 
obedience  to  this  command,  he  was  told 
that  Earl  Rawdon  had  returned  to  Cam- 
den, leaving  Captain  Coffin  with  his  cav- 
alry and  a  body  of  mounted  infantry  in 
charge  of  the  field  of  battle. 

This  intelligence  suggested  to  Colonel 
Washington  the  prospect  of  a  new  achieve- 
ment. Retiring  with  his  cavalry  into  a 
thicket  on  the  roadside,  he  pushed  for- 
ward a  small  detachment,  with  orders  to 
approach  under  covert  till  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  enemy's  position.  His 
stratagem  produced  the  desired  effect  : 
Coffin's  whole  troop  pursued,  and  fell  into 
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the  ambuscade.  Washington  rose  from 
his  hiding-place  as  they  reached  it,  and 
the  entire  party  were  either  cut  to  pieces 
or  compelled  to  save  themselves  by  flight. 
The  field  of  Hobkirk  thus  actually  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Americans* 
The  loss  of  the  two  armies  in  the  main 
battle  was  about  equal,  although  that  of 
the  British,  by  reason  of  the  field-pieces 
which  the  Americans  brought  into  the 


action,  was  somewhat  greater ;  it  amount- 
ed to  nearly  three  hundred  each.  Two 
of  the  bravest  of  the  American  officers, 
Colonel  Ford  and  Captain  Beattie,  were 
killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and 
their  fall  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  un- 
fortunate disorder  which  followed  among 
the  troops.  The  British  escaped  without 
the  death  of  a  single  officer  of  note,  but 
six  were  taken  prisoners. 
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General  Greene,  after  his  unex- 
pected defeat  at  Hobkirk's  hill,  re- 
tired sadly  disappointed,  though  not  dis- 
couraged. Ever  ready  to  act  as  the  oc- 
casion demanded,  he  had  hardly  gathered 
his  scattered  troops,  when  he  prepared  to 
thwart  the  manoeuvres  of  his  young  and 
spirited  antagonist,  and  to  deprive  him  of 
the  benefits  of  his  victory. 

Another  disappointment  soon  came  to 
the  American  general,  however,  in  news 
of  the  successful  junction  of  Colonel  "Wat- 
son and  his  force  with  Lord  Kawdon,  at 
Camden.  This  union  had  been  effected 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  Marion, 


*  Simms. 


Lee,  and  Sumter,  who  were  beating  the 
country  around,  and  of  Greene  himself, 
who,  from  his  camp  on  the  Wateree,  was 
eagerly  on  the  watch. 

Very  soon  after  the  battle  of  Hobkirk, 
Greene  detached  a  reinforcement  to  Ma- 
rion on  the  Nelson' s-ferry  road ; 
and  he  now  crossed  the  Wateree 
with  his  main  body,  and  took  such  posi- 
tions as  would  enable  him  to  prevent  suc- 
cors from  going  into  Camden  from  that 
quarter. 

Earl  Rawdon,  being  thus  strengthened 
by  Watson  and  his  four  hundred  men, 
was  emboldened  to  challenge  the  Ameri- 
cans to  another  battle.    General  Greene, 
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however,  disappointed  in  not  receiving  his 
expected  reinforcements  from  Virginia, 
and  finding  his  troops  fagged  and  discour- 
aged, thought  it  more  expedient  to  retire 
before  the  enemy.  He  accord- 
ingly moved  several  miles  far- 
ther into  the  country.  His  impetuous 
young  antagonist,  nevertheless,  seemed 
determined  to  provoke  an  engagement, 
and,  forcing  the  American  pickets,  pressed 
on  to  strike  Greene  in  his  encampment. 
The  earl,  however,  finding  his  enenry  too 
firmly  posted  to  be  dislodged,  prudently 
withdrew  at  the  last  moment. 

The  boldly  offensive  attitude  of  Lord 
Rawdon,  now  that  he  was  reinforced, gave 
the  American  commander  great  anxiety, 
conscious  as  he  was  of  the  weakness  of 
his  own  troops.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  following  his  lordship's  dar- 
ing demonstration,  as  the  patriot 
general  sat  at  the  table  with  a  map  be- 
fore him,  Colonel  Davie  entered.  "  You 
see,"  exclaimed  Greene,  "  that  we  must 
again  resume  the  partisan  war.  Rawdon 
has  now  a  decided  superiority  of  force. 
He  has  pushed  us  to  a  sufficient  distance 
to  leave  him  free  to  act  on  any  object 
within  his  reach.  He  will  strike  at  Lee 
and  Marion,  reinforce  himself  by  all  the 
troops  that  can  be  spared  from  the  sev- 
eral garrisons,  and  push  me  back  to  the 

mountains You  observe  our  dangerous 

and  critical  situation.  The  regular  troops 
are  now  reduced  to  a  handful,  and  I  am 
without  militia  to  perform  the  convoy  or 
detachment  service,  or  any  prospect  of 

receiving  any  reinforcement We  must 

always  calculate  on  the  maxim  that  your 
enemy  will  do  what  he  ought  to  do.     We 


May  9. 


will  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  in  the 
best  manner  we  can;  but  Rawdon  will 
push  me  back  to  the  mountains.  Lord 
Cornwallis  will  establish  a  chain  of  posts 
along  James  river ;  and  the  southern  states, 
thus  cut  off,  loill  die  like  the  tail  of  a  snake !" 

After  this  gloomy  interview,  Colonel 
Davie,  at  the  request  of  Greene,  retired 
to  write  to  some  of  his  friends  in  Phila- 
delphia, who  were  members  of  Congress, 
and  inform  them  of  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  army  and  its  pressing  needs.  At 
daylight,  the  next  morning,  the  colonel, 
who  had  been  up  all  night  writing  his  let- 
ters, was  summoned  to  headquarters,  when 
General  Greene  met  him  with  a  beaming 
face  and  these  encouraging  words :  "  I 
have  sent  to  inform  you  that  Rawdon  is 
preparing  to  evacuate  Camden !  That 
place  was  the  key  of  the  enemy's  line  of 
posts.  They  will  now  all  fall,  or  be  evac- 
uated. All  will  go  well.  Burn  your  let- 
ters. I  shall  march  immediately  to  the 
Congaree !" 

Lord  Rawdon,  finding  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  aid  from  Cornwallis,  of  whose 
march  to  Virginia  he  had  just  received 
intelligence  —  that  his  supplies  were  fail- 
ing daily,  and  that  his  force  was  too  small 
to  allow  of  his  detaching  any  portion  of 
it  to  strengthen  the  weaker  posts — de- 
termined to  retire  toward  Charleston,  in 
order  to  secure  his  communication  with 
that  city.  Camden  was  evacu-  mT 
ated,  and  the  jail,  mills,  and  pri- 
vate dwellings  of  the  town,  were  burned. 
A  great  deal  of  the  baggage  of  the  army 
was  also  consumed  in  the  flames,  that  his 
lordship  might  move  with  greater  celeri- 
ty.    "  The  British  commander,"  remarks 
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Simms,  "baffled  and  disappointed,  wreak- 
ed his  vengeance  upon  the  town  which 
he  had  so  long  garrisoned,  but  which  he 
felt  himself  no  longer  able  to  maintain. 
Camden  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  amid 
the  shrieks  of  its  people,  and  the  '  curses, 
not  loud,  but  deep,'  of  the  loyalists  whom 
he  could  no  longer  protect,  Lord  Rawdon 
prepared  to  descend  the  country.  The 
fall  of  Fort  Watson  had  broken  the  chain 
of  communication  with  Charleston,  and 
Marion  was  even  now  busy  in  the  leaguer 
of  Fort  Motte.  Having  devastated  the 
country,  it  no  longer  yielded  support  to 
Rawdon's  troops.  These  the  British  com- 
mander resolved  to  save,  though  by  the 
loss  of  the  post  and  the  confidence  of  the 
tories.  These  miserable  people,  whose  sav- 
age fury  had  so  long  hunted  their  coun- 
trymen with  fire  and  sword,  no  longer  pro- 
tected from  their  vengeance  by  the  arms 
of  the  British,  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  homes  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
enemy.  They  dared  not  await  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Americans.  Hundreds  followed 
his  lordship,  scorned  and  despised  by  their 
allies,  and  hated  by  their  countrymen. 
Their  history  may  be  dismissed  in  this 
place.  After  sharing  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  an  army  retiring  before  a  pursuing  foe, 
they  reached  Charleston,  and  built  for 
themselves  a  settlement  of  huts  without 
the  lines.  This  hamlet,  by  a  miserable 
mockery,  was  called  ' ■  Rawdontoivn?  Here 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  crowded 
together  in  a  wretched  condition  of  pov- 
erty and  shame.  They  had  dwelt  hap- 
pily on  their  farms  near  Camden ;  and 
perished  in  the  utmost  destitution,  utter- 
ly unnoticed  and  unassisted  by  those  for 


whom  they  had  sacrificed  the  ties  of  so- 
ciety and  all  the  first  claims  of  country. 
The  victims  equally  of  disease  and  want, 
they  died,  to  use  the  emphatic  language 
of  that  time,  like  '  rotten  sheep,'  upon  the 
suburbs." 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  parti- 
san leaders  were  active.  British  post 
after  post  fell  rapidly  before  them,  and 
completed  the  recovery  of  the  state  to 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  sea.  General 
Greene,  concluding,  after  the  evacuation 
of  Camden  by  Lord  Rawdon,  that  it  would 
be  the  earl's  object  to  withdraw  his  posts 
on  the  Congaree,  and  concentrate  them 
below  the  Santee,  despatched  expresses 
to  Marion  and  Sumter  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  such  an  event.  He  himself,  or- 
dering the  army  to  proceed  by  the  Cam- 
den road  for  the  Congaree,  took  an  escort 
of  cavalry  and  moved  down  in  person 
toward  Fort  Motte. 

On  reaching  M'Cord's  ferry,  Greene  re- 
ceived the  tidings  of  the  capitulation  of 
Fort  Motte.  This  post  lay  above  the  fork 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Congaree.  The 
works  of  the  British  were  built  around 
the  mansion-house  of  the  lady  whose  name 
it  bore,  and  from  which,  in  their  savage 
recklessness  of  shame,  the  British  officers 
had  expelled  her.  It  was  a  noble  dwel- 
ling, of  considerable  value,  but  not  of  so 
much  worth  as  to  abridge  the  patriotism 
of  the  high-spirited  owner.  Defended  by 
a  strong  garrison,  under  a  resolute  com- 
mander, the  fort  promised  to  baffle  for  a 
long  time  the  progress  of  the  besiegers. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mrs.  Motte, 
who  had  been  driven  for  shelter  to  a  neigh- 
boring hovel,  produced  an  Indian  bow, 
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which,  with  a  quiver  of  arrows,  she  pre- 
sented to  the  American  general.  "  Take 
these,"  she  said,  "  and  expel  the  enemj^. 
These  will  enable  you  to  fire  the  house." 
Her  earnest  plea  that  this  course  might 
be  adopted,  prevailed  with  the  reluctant 
Marion.  Combustibles  were  fastened  to 
the  arrows,  which  were  shot  into 
the  roof  of  the  dwelling ;  and  the 
patriotic  woman  rejoiced  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  property,  when  it  secured  the 
triumph  of  her  countrymen. 

Driven  out  from  their  place  of  shelter, 
the  garrison  at  Tort  Motte  was  forced  to 
surrender;  and  the  force  under  Marion 
was  ready  for  operation  in  other  quarters. 
A  portion  of  it,  under  Colonel  Lee,  was 
immediately  despatched  by  Greene,  as  the 
van  of  the  army,  for  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Granby,  situated  near  the  present  city  of 
Columbia,  and  at  about  the  centre  of  the 
state. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Motte  increased  the 
panic  of  the  British ;  and,  two  days  after 
that  event,  they  evacuated  their 
post  at  Nelson's  ferry,  blew  up 
the  defensive  works,  and  destroyed  their 
stores. 

Fort  Granby,  after  a  brief  conflict,  was 
surrendered,  with  all  its  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  nearly  four  hundred  men. 
The  terms  of  capitulation  granted 
by  Colonel  Lee  were  greatly  complained 
of  by  the  Carolinians.  These  terms  gave 
the  enemy  the  privilege  of  carrying  off 
their  baggage,  in  which  was  included  an 
immense  quantity  of  plunder.  The  ap- 
proach of  Lord  Rawdon,  with  his  whole 
army,  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  opera- 
tions of  Lee,  and  to  have  led  to  the  lib- 
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eral  concessions  which  he  made  to  the 
garrison;  but  he  has  incurred  the  re- 
proach of  hastening  the  capitulation,  in 
order  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  General 
Sumter  and  the  main  army.  The  siege 
had  been  begun  some  time  previously  by 
Sumter,  who  had  left  Colonel  Taylor,  with 
a  strong  party,  to  maintain  his  position, 
while  he  himself  made  a  sudden  descent 
upon  the  enemy's  post  at  Orangeburg,  on 
the  North  Edisto,  in  which  he  was  thor- 
oughly successful.  Sumter  himself  con- 
ceived that  he  had  suffered  injury  by  the 
capitulation,  in  which  nothing  was  gained 
but  the  earlier  possession  of  a  post  which 
could  not  have  been  held  many  days  long- 
er, and  must  have  fallen,  without  condi- 
tions and  with  all  its  spoils,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans.  It  was  with  bitter  feel- 
ings that  the  whig  militia  beheld  the  cov- 
ered wagons  of  the  enemy — drawn  by 
their  own  horses,  and  which  they  knew 
to  be  filled  with  the  plunder  of  their  farms 
and  dwellings  —  driven  off  before  their 
eyes* 

On  the  day  after  the   evacuation  of 

Camden,  the  garrison  at  Orange- 

May  11. 

burg,  numbering  about  one  hun- 
dred men,  with  all  their  stores  and  a  large 
supply  of  provisions,  surrendered  to  Gen- 
eral Sumter,  after  a  spirited  assault.     A 
little  later,  Colonel  Lee  sent  a 
detachment  of  his  legion,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Rudolph,  which 
reduced  the  British  post  at  Silver  Bluffs. 
The  task  of  holding  Lord  Rawdon  in 
check  in  Charleston  was  confided  to  Ma- 
rion and  Sumter.     In  the  execution  of 
this  duty,  they  closed  in  upon  him,  until 
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he  established  a  line  of  fortified  posts,  ex- 
tending from  Georgetown,  by  the  way  of 
Monk's  Corner,  Dorchester,  &c,  to  Coo- 
sawhatchie.  The  British  were  frequent- 
ly harassed  by  the  partisans,  who  made 
incursions  within  this  line ;  but  the  force 
of  the  assailants  was  not  adequate  to  any 
serious  attack  upon  any  one  of  them,  that 
of  Georgetown  alone  excepted.  This  sta- 
tion, on  Winyaw  bay,  having  been  left 
with  a  small  garrison,  and  being  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  line  by  swamps  and 
water-courses  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
prevent  any  sudden  relief  from  reaching 

it,  was  attacked  and  carried  by 
June  3. 

Marion.    The  British  fled  to  their 

galleys ;  while  the  American  leader  de- 
liberately moved  all  the  military  stores 
and  public  property  up  the  Pedee,  demol- 
ished the  fortifications,  and  returned  with- 
out loss  to  his  position  in  St.  Stephens. 

Thus  in  the  space  of  about  three  weeks, 
the  British  lost  six  posts,  and  abandoned 
all  the  northeastern  extremity  of  South 
Carolina.  The  station  at  Ninety-Six,  and 
Forts  Cornwallis  and  Griesson,  however, 
at  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  still  held  out. 

From  Fort  Gran  by,  Lee  was  detached 
to  join  General  Pickens,  and  lay  siege  to 
Augusta;  and  three  days  after 
the  fall  of  the  former  post,  his 
legion  was  arrayed  before  the  walls  of 
the  latter.  General  Greene  reserved  the 
enemy's  post  at  Ninety-Six  for  himself, 
against  which  he  now  marched  with  his 
main  body. 

Lee  and  Pickens  were  successful  at  Au- 
gusta, but  met  with  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. "  The  garrison,"  says  Ramsay, "  bu- 
ried themselves  in  a  great  measure  under 
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ground  and  obstinately  refused  to  capitu- 
late, till  the  necessity  was  so  pressing, 
that  every  man  who  attempted  to  fire  on 
the  besiegers  was  immediately  shot  down. 
At  length,  when  further  resistance  would 
have  been  madness,  the  fort,  with  about 
three  hundred  men,  surrendered 
on  honorable  terms  of  capitula- 
tion." During  the  siege,  the  Americans 
lost  about  forty  men.  After  the  surren- 
der, Lieutenant-Colonel  Griesson,  of  the 
British  militia,  was  killed  by  an  American, 
who  forced  his  horse  into  the  house  where 
the  prisoner  was  kept,  and,  without  dis- 
mounting, shot  him  dead,  and  escaped  be- 
fore he  could  be  arrested.  A  reward  of 
a  hundred  pounds  sterling  was  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  the  perpetrator  of  the 
deed,  but  without  avail. 

In  the  meanwhile,  General  Greene  had 
encamped  within  cannon-shot  of  the  fort 
of  Ninety-Six.  The  reduction  of 
this  formidable  station  was  an  ob- 
ject of  the  greatest  interest.  The  village 
of  Cambridge  (or,  as  it  was  called  in  that 
day,  the  post  of  Ninety-Six)  was  at  this 
time  the  pivot  of  very  extensive  opera- 
tions. To  possess  it,  therefore,  was  to  give 
the  finishing  blow  to  the  British  strength 
in  the  interior  of  the  state. 

Greene's  whole  force  consisted  of  one 
thousand  men.  The  enemy  were  but  five 
hundred  and  fifty  strong,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  of  whom  were  royal  Americans 
from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  who  had 
enlisted  at  an  early  period  of  the  war, 
and  were  considered  among  the  best  sol- 
diers in  the  British  army.  The  remain- 
ing two  hundred  were  volunteer  tory  ri- 
flemen recruited  from  the  neighborhood. 
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These  latter  were  men  desperate  from 
their  social  position,  and  skilful  marks- 
men, who  were  conspicuous  in  the  suc- 
cessful defence  of  the  place.  The  whole 
were  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cruger,  a  brave  and  zealous  New- 
York  loyalist. 

The  fortifications  of  Ninety-Six  were 
old  works  which  had  been  erected  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  as  a 
protection  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Indians,  whose  settlements  were  then  in 
its  near  neighborhood.  The  place  was 
remarkable  as  being  the  scene  of  the  first 
conflict  in  the  southern  war ;  for  here,  in 
1775,  began  that  sanguinary  hostility  be- 
tween the  whigs  and  tories  which  subse- 
quently desolated  the  beautiful  country 
around  it. 

During  the  invasion  of  the  state  by 
the  British,  the  works  at  Ninety-Six  had 
been  reconstructed,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  military  art,  by  some  of  the  ablest 
of  the  engineers  in  the  army  of  Cornwal- 
lis.  On  the  approach  of  Greene,  Cruger 
had  still  further  strengthened  them  by 
judicious  additions  and  improvements. 
The  principal  work  was  the  star-redoubt, 
with  sixteen  salient  and  returning  angles, 
a  ditch,  frieze,  and  abattis.  This  star-bat- 
tery was  defended  by  three  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, on  wheel-carriages,  which  could 
be  moved  readily  from  one  point  to  an- 
other. There  was  also  a  stockade-fort, 
strongly  built  on  high  ground,  at  conve- 
nient distances  within  which  were  erect- 
ed blockhouses  of  notched  logs,  that  com- 
municated with  the  star-redoubt;  while 
Cruger  and  his  garrison  had,  by  the  most 
laborious  efforts,  succeeded  in  throwing 
109 


up  parapets  of  earth,  making  traverses, 
and  in  otherwise  increasing  and  strength- 
ening the  works.  On  the  north  of  the 
village  extends  a  valley,  through  which 
flows  a  rivulet  that  supplied  the  garrison 
with  water.  The  county  jail,  lying  near, 
was  fortified,  and  commanded  the  valley 
on  the  side  next  the  village  ;  its  fire  also 
reached  to  the  strong  stockade-fort,  with 
its  two  blockhouses,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  which  covered  the  commu- 
nication with  the  rivulet  from  that  quar- 
ter. A  covert  way  led  from  the  town  to 
the  rivulet.  Thus  secured,  the  enemy 
were  bold  and  defiant. 

General  Greene,  when  he  beheld  the 
strength  of  the  place,  apprehended  the 
failure  of  his  enterprise ;  but  this  doubt 
did  not  discourage  him  from  his  design, 
and  he  accordingly  broke  ground  on  the 
day  after  his  arrival.  Koscius- 
ko, the  skilful  Polish  engineer, 
had  hardly  marked  out  his  first  parallel, 
and  the  Americans  commenced  opera- 
tions before  the  formidable  star-fort,  which 
was  the  first  object  of  attack,  than  Cruger 
prepared  to  interrupt  them.  He  threw 
out  a  platform  in  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
fort,  mounted  it  with  his  three  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  manned  it  with  infantry. 
Thus  prepared,  he  began  a  brisk  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  under  the  cover  of 
which  a  party  sallied  out  of  the  fort  with 
fixed  bayonets, and,  making  an  impetuous 
rush  upon  the  American  guards  and  Avork- 
ing-parties,  drove  all  before  them,  demol- 
ished their  works,  and  returned  loaded 
with  their  intrenching-tools.  The  only 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  the  death  of  the 
gallant  lieutenant  who  led  them.     Gen- 
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eral  Greene  sent  a  detachment  to  sustain 
Kosciusko  and  his  working-party,  but  it 
arrived  too  late  upon  the  ground  to  give 
succor. 

Greene  now  found  it  necessary  to  be 
more  cautious.  He  therefore  ordered  the 
approaches  to  be  commenced  at  a  more 
respectful  distance,  and  under  the  cover 
of  a  ravine.  The  star-redoubt  was  still 
the  sole  object  of  the  besiegers,  until  the 
the  arrival  (on  the  8th  of  June)  of  Colonel 
Lee,  who,  after  his  triumph  at  Augusta, 
had  hastened  to  co-operate  with  Greene. 
After  the  completion  of  the  first  parallel, 
a  mine,  directed  against  the  star-fort,  had 
been  begun,  under  the  cover  of  a  battery 
erected  on  the  enemy's  right.  The  work 
was  prosecuted  by  the  besiegers  day  and 
night  without  intermission.  The  troops 
labored  alternately  in  the  ditches,  some 
on  guard  while  others  toiled,  and  even 
sleeping  on  their  arms,  to  repel  the  sal- 
lies of  the  besieged,  which  were  bold  and 
frequent,  and  resulted  in  long  and  spirited 
conflicts.  The  American  works  steadily 
advanced,  however,  in  spite  of  these  sal- 
lies ;  but  a  fierce  strife  followed  every 
step  in  their  progress,  and  not  a  night 
passed  without  the  loss  of  lives  on  both 
sides. 

The  second  parallel  having  been  fin- 
ished, the  garrison  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render. Cruger  defiantly  reject- 
ed the  demand,  and  continued 
his  daring  but  ineffective  sallies.  The 
third  parallel  was  then  begun,  when  the 
resolute  enemy  became  still  more  active 
and  pertinacious  in  defence.  Cruger  had, 
moreover,  with  timely  prudence,  incorpo- 
rated with  his  army  his  negro  laborers ; 
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and  he  was  further  aided  from  without 
by  a  marauding  force  under  William  Cun- 
ningham, which  materially  interfered  with 
the  supplies,  the  recruits,  and  the  general 
intelligence,  of  the  Americans. 

The  three  fieldpiecesfrom  the  platform 
of  the  star-redoubt  were  plied  by  the  foe 
day  and  night.  Greene  built  lofty  tow- 
ers of  roughly-hewn  logs,  mounted  them 
with  riflemen,  and,  by  picking  off  the  ar- 
tillerymen, succeeded  in  silencing  their 
guns  by  day,  although  they  still  kept  up 
a  nightly  discharge,  and  strove  by  red- 
hot  balls  to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  struc- 
tures which  were  proving  so  formidable. 
The  enemy,  however,  finding  that  these 
attempts  were  ineffective,  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  aim  of  the  artillerymen  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  incom- 
bustible nature  of  the  green  wood  of 
which  the  towers  were  constructed,  final- 
ly ceased  to  throw  hot  shot. 

On  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Lee,  that  of- 
ficer was  immediately  ordered  to 
begin  regular  approaches  against 
the  stockade-fort  on  the  enemy's  left.  His 
ditch  was  soon  ready,  his  battery  erected 
and  mounted  with  a  six-pounder,  and  his 
advances  under  their  cover  rapidly  made. 
Cruger  still  continued  his  nightly  sallies 
with  undiminished  spirit,  striving  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  trenches  of  the  besieg- 
ers, and  to  "  destroy  with  the  spade  what- 
ever  he  might  gain  by  the  bayonet."  He 
was,  however,  constantly  foiled  by  the  ac- 
tivity and  vigilance  of  Greene,  who  was 
ever  on  the  alert. 

The  works  of  the  besiegers  were  now 
so  near  completion,  that  a  further  defence 
of  the  place  was  limited  to  four  days.    Be- 
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sides  the  towers  before  spoken  of,  one  of 
which  was  within  thirty  yards  of  the  ene- 
my's ditch,  the  besiegers  had  several  bat- 
teries of  cannon  within  a  hundred  and 
forty  yards.  One  of  these  so  completely 
commanded  the  star-fort,  that  the  garri- 
son were  compelled  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  bags  of  sand,  which  increased  its 
elevation  by  three  feet.  Through  these 
sand-bags,  apertures  were  left  for  the  use 
of  small-arms  by  day,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  sand-bags  left  embrasures  for  the 
employment  of  the  cannon  by  night. 

Thus,  for  ten  days,  the  besiegers  and 
besieged  lay  watching  each  other.  Da- 
ring this  time,  not  a  man  could  show  his 
head  on  either  side  without  incurring  the 
shot  of  the  riflemen.  Cruger's  position, 
however,  as  his  besiegers  closed  hourly 
upon  him,  was  becoming  desperate.  His 
water,  too,  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off 
by  Lee's  approach  to  the  stockade-fort, 
that  defended  the  rivulet  from  which  the 
supply  of  the  garrison  was  obtained.  The 
men  were  already  forced  to  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  sending  out  naked  negroes 
in  the  night  to  procure  the  water,  trust- 
ing that,  by  the  duskiness  of  the  one  and 
the  darkness  of  the  other,  they  would  es- 
cape the  aim  of  the  American  marksmen. 
Lee,  conscious  of  the  importance  of  pos- 
sessing or  destroying  the  stockade-fort, 
by  which  alone  the  enemy  were  able  to 
command  the  stream,  became  impatient 
of  the  slow  siege-operations,  and,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Marion  in  the  capture 
of  Fort  Motte,  strove  to  set  fire  to  it  with 
flaming  arrows.  The  enemy,  however, 
unroofed  their  buildings,  and  averted  the 
catastrophe. 


Lee  now  sent  a  sergeant  with  nine  pri- 
vates of  the  legion,  loaded  with  combus- 
tibles, to  burn  the  fort,  under  the  cover 
of  a  dark  storm  which  was  threatening. 
The  brave  men  obeyed  the  order  Avith 
alacrity.  They  approached  for  awhile, 
hidden  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  ;  but 
when  it  became  more  open,  they  were 
forced  to  move  along  on  their  bellies,  to 
avoid  being  seen.  The  sergeant,  with 
three  of  his  men,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  ditch,  the  rest  of  the  party  being  close 
behind  them,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ap- 
plying the  fire  to  the  stockade-fort,  when 
he  was  discovered.  In  a  moment,  hun- 
dreds of  muskets  were  aimed  and  fired. 
The  sergeant  and  five  of  his  gallant  band 
were  shot  dead.  Four  escaped  unhurt, 
and,  amid  a  shower  of  musket-balls,  re- 
tired to  the  camp. 

Notwithstanding  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance of  Colonel  Cruger  and  his  loyalist 
garrison,  there  seemed  little  prospect  of 
their  holding  out  much  longer,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  at  once  aroused 
their  energies  afresh  and  renewed  their 
hojies :  — 

"In  the  evening,"  says  Lee,  who  de- 
scribes the  incident,  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness,  "  a  countryman  was  seen  ri- 
ding along  our  lines  south  of  the  town, 
conversing  familiarly  with  the  officers  and 
soldiers  on  duty.  He  was  not  regarded, 
as  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege  our 
friends  in  the  country  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  camp,  and  were  permitted  to 
go  wherever  their  curiosity  led  them,  one 
of  whom  this  man  was  presumed  to  be. 
At  length  he  reached  the  great  road  lead- 
ing directly  to  the  town,  in  which  quarter 
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were  only  some  batteries  thrown  up  for 
the  protection  of  the  guards.  Putting 
spur  to  his  horse,  he  rushed  with  full 
speed  into  town,  receiving  the  ineffectual 
fire  of  our  sentinels  and  guards  nearest 
to  him,  and  holding  up  a  letter  in  his 
hand  as  soon  as  he  cleared  himself  of  our 
fire.  The  propitious  signal  gave  joy  to 
the  garrison,  who,  running  to  meet  their 
friend,  opened  the  gate,  welcoming  his 
arrival  with  loud  expressions  of  delight. 
He  was  the  bearer  of  a  despatch  from 
Rawdon  to  Cruger,  communicating  his  ar- 
rival at  Orangeburg  in  adequate  force, 
and  informing  him  that  he  was  hastening 
to  his  relief.  This  intelligence  infused 
new  vigor  into  the  intrepid  leader  and 
his  brave  companions." 

Simms  gives  the  following  explanation 
of  this  curious  incident :  "  A  woman  was 
the  instrument  employed  by  the  British 
for  encouraging  Cruger  to  protract  the 
siege.  Residing  in  the  neighborhood,  she 
had  visited  the  camp  of  Greene,  under 
some  pretence  of  little  moment.  The 
daughter  of  one  tried  patriot  and  the  sis- 
ter of  another,  she  had  been  received  at 
the  general's  table,  and  permitted  the  free- 
dom of  the  encampment.  But  she  had 
formed  a  matrimonial  connection  with  a 
British  officer,  and  the  ties  of  love  had 
proved  stronger  than  those  of  any  other 
relationship.  In  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded  her,  she  contrived  to  apprize  the 
garrison  that  she  had  a  communication 
from  Lord  Rawdon.  A  young  loyalist  re- 
ceived it  from  her  lips,  at  a  farmhouse  in 
the  neighborhood,  and,  under  the 
fires  of  the  sentinels,  dashing  suc- 
cessfully and  at  full  speed  by  the  pickets, 
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he  was  admitted  with  hurrahs  into  the 
garrison." 

General  Greene  had  for  several  days 
been  aware  of  the  approach  of  Lord  Raw- 
don, who,  after  waiting  with  anxious  im- 
patience at  Charleston  for  expected  rein- 
forcements, was  finally  rejoiced  by  the 
arrival  of  three  regiments  from  Ireland. 
Conscious  of  the  danger  awaiting  Cruger, 
at  Ninety-Six,  his  lordship  at  the  head  of 
twenty-five  hundred  men  hastened  for- 
ward by  forced  marches  to  the  relief  of 
his  subordinate.     Greene  strove  to  delay 
his  approach,  ordering  General  Sumter 
(to  whose  aid  he  had  sent  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Washington  with  his  cavalry  and 
Pickens  with  his  militia)  to  keep  in  the 
earl's  front,  and  check  his  advance.     Ma- 
rion, too,  was  directed  to  be  on  the  alert, 
and  hasten  from  the  low  country  as  soon 
as  it  should  become  apparent  that  Raw- 
don was  marching  to  Ninety-Six.     This 
prospect  of  succor  had,  however,  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  Americans,  been  carefully 
kept  from  the  knowledge  of  Cruger,  who 
knew  nothing  of  it  until  the  bold  push  of 
the  countryman  into  the  fort  at  this  late 
moment.     Lord  Rawdon  had,  moreover, 
succeeded  in  outmanoeuvring  Sumter,  and 
getting  between  him  and  Greene.     His 
approach  was  hourly  expected  ;  and  the 
American  commander,  therefore,  had  to 
choose  at  once  between  assailing  the  fort, 
meeting  his  lordship,  or  retiring. 

Greene  decided  upon  storming  the  for- 
tress without  delay.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Campbell,  of  the  first  Virginia  regiment, 
with  a  detachment  from  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  brigades,  was  to  lead  the 
assault  on  the  left,  and  Lieutenant-Colo- 
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nel  Lee  with  the  legion  infantry,  and  Cap- 
tain Kirkwood  with  the  remains  of  the 
Delaware  regiment,  on  the  right.  Lieu- 
tenant Duval,  with  a  company  of  Mary- 
landers,  and  Lieutenant  Selden,  writh  an- 
other of  Virginians,  led  the  forlorn  hope 
of  Campbell ;  and  Major  Rudolph,  of  the 
legion,  that  of  Lee,  which  was  directed 
against  the  stockade-fort.  Fascines  were 
made  ready  to  fill  in  the  ditches,  and  long 
poles,  with  hooks,  to  pull  down  the  sand- 
bags with  which  the  enemy  had  increased 
the  height  of  their  parapets.  The  third 
parallel  having  been  manned,  and  the 
sharpshooters  stationed  on  the  lofty  tow- 
er in  front  of  the  star-fort,  with  orders  to 
clear  the  parapets  of  the  garrison  previ- 
ous to  the  advance  of  the  storming-party, 
the  first  signal  was  given,  when  the  as- 
sailants entered  the  trenches,  with  every 
manifestation  of  eagerness  to  begin  the 
attack. 

At  noon,  the  second  cannon  was  fired. 
Campbell  and  Lee  rushed  to  the 
assault.  "  Cruger,  always  pre- 
pared," says  Lee,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
and  relates  his  own  experience,  "  received 
them  with  his  accustomed  firmness.  The 
parapets  were  manned  with  spike  and  bay- 
onet; and  the  riflemen,  fixed  at  the  sand- 
bag apertures,  maintained  a  steady  and 
destructive  fire.  Duval  and  Selden  en- 
tered the  enemy'sditch  at  different  points, 
and  Campbell  stood  prepared  to  support 
them,  in  the  rear  of  the  party  furnished 
with  hooks  to  pull  down  the  sand-bags. 
This  party  had  also  entered  the  enemy's 
ditch,  and  began  to  apply  the  hook.  Un- 
covering the  parapet  now  would  have 
given  us  victory;  and  such  was  the  vig- 
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orous  support  afforded  by  the  musketry 
from  the  third  parallel,  from  the  riflemen 
in  the  tower,  and  from  the  artillery  mount- 
ed in  battery,  that  sanguine  anticipations 
of  this  happy  issue  were  universally  in- 
dulged. The  moment  the  bags  in  front 
were  pulled  clown,  Campbell  would  have 
mounted  the  parapet,  where  the  struggle 
could  not  have  been  long  maintained. 
Cruger  had  prepared  an  intermediate  bat- 
tery with  his  three  pieces,  which  he  oc- 
casionally applied  to  right  and  left.  At 
first,  it  was  directed  against  Lee's  left; 
but  very  soon  every  piece  was  applied 
upon  Campbell's  right,  which  was  very 
injurious  to  his  column. 

"Major  Greene,  commanding  in  the 
star-redoubt,  sensible  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  if  the  attempted 
lodgment  upon  his  front  curtain  succeed- 
ed, determined  to  try  the  bayonet  in  his 
ditch  as  well  as  on  his  parapet.  To  Cap- 
tains Campbell  and  French  was  commit- 
ted this  bold  effort.  Entering  into  the 
ditch  through  a  sally-port  in  the  rear  of 
the  '  star,'  they  took  opposite  directions, 
and  soon  came  in  contact,  the  one  with 
Duval,  the  other  with  Selden.  Here  en- 
sued a  desperate  conflict.  The  Americans, 
not  only  fighting  with  the  enemy  in  front 
but  with  the  enemy  overhead,  sustained 
gallantly  the  unequal  contest,  until  Duval 
and  Selden  became  disabled  by  wounds, 
when  they  yielded,  and  were  driven  back 
with  great  loss  to  the  point  of  entry.  The 
few  surviving  escaped  with  the  bookmen 
to  our  trenches,  where  yet  remained  Colo- 
nel Campbell,  the  sand-bags  not  being  re- 
moved. 

"  On  the  left,  the  issue  was  very  differ- 
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ent.  Rudolph  gained  the  enemy's  ditch, 
and,  followed  by  the  column,  soon  opened 
his  way  into  the  fort,  from  which  the  en- 
emy, giving  their  last  fire,  precipitately 
retreated.  Measures  were  in  train,  on  the 
part  of  Lee,  to  follow  up  his  blow,  by  pas- 
sing the  rivulet,  entering  the  town,  and 
forcing  the  fortified  prison,  whence  the 
left  might  have  yielded  substantial  aid  to 
the  attack  upon  the  star,  by  compelling 
Cruger  to  struggle  for  the  town,  or  forcing 
him  with  all  his  troops  to  take  refuge  in 
the  star ;  a  situation  not  long  to  be  held, 
crowded  as  he  must  have  been,  and  desti- 
tute of  water." 

General  Greene,  however,  at  this  mo- 
ment, sent  orders  to  Campbell  to  with- 
draw, as  his  brave  men  were  being  sacri- 
ficed without  apparent  advantage ;  and 
Lee  was  commanded  to  hold  the  stock- 
ade-fort, but  to  cease  advancing.  Nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  assailants  were  struck 
down  in  the  attack  on  the  star-battery, 
yet  the  strife  was  maintained  for  almost 
three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  in  their 
retreat,  though  still  under  a  galling  fire 
from  the  garrison,  the  survivors  brought 
off  the  greater  number  of  their  wounded 
comrades.  One  hundred  and  eighty  were 
the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  and  eighty-five  on  that  of  the 
enemy. 


June  18. 


The  attempt  to  carry  the  works  of  the 
foe  by  assault  was  thus  shown  to  be  fruit- 
less. Moreover,  intelligence  soon  came 
that  Lord  Rawdon,  with  his  twenty-five 
hundred  men,  having  broken  through  the 
obstructions  offered  by  the  partisan  forces 
under  General  Marion,  had  appeared  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  was  now  rapidly 
approaching,  to  give  his  promised  succor 
to  the  beleagured  loyalists.  Under  these 
circumstances,  with  a  far  inferior  force, 
and  his  troops  dispirited  by  their  repulse, 
there  was  nothing  left  to  the  American 
commander  but  immediate  retreat.  As 
soon,  as  the  night  closed  in,  ac- 
cordingly, Lee  was  ordered  to 
abandon  the  stockade-fort  which  he  had 
so  gallantly  taken,  and  Greene  withdrew 
from  Ninety-Six  with  his  whole  force. 

"  Had  a  few  days'  time  been  allowed  to 
Greene's  approaches  on  Ninety-Six,"  ob- 
serves Simms,  "  or  had  the  supplies  of  mi- 
litia promised  from  Virginia  reached  him, 
the  prize  for  which  he  struggled  must 
have  been  in  his  possession.  Now,  baf- 
fled, if  not  beaten,  he  fell  back  slowly  and 
sullenly  before  the  pursuit  of  Rawdon, 
until  the  latter,  weary  of  a  chase  which 
promised  to  be  hopeless,  and  warned  by 
circumstances  which  called  him  elsewhere, 
abandoned  equally  the  pursuit  and  the 
country." 
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It  was  exceedingly  mortifying  to 
General  Greene  that,  after  an  ardu- 
ous siege  of  twenty-eight  days,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  leave  Ninety-Six,  defeated 
in  his  object,  at  the  very  moment  that  a 
triumph  was  about  to  crown  his  labors. 
Some  of  his  friends  were  so  disheartened 
at  the  result,  and  so  distrustful  of  the  fu- 
ture in  South  Carolina,  that  they  urged 
him  to  quit  the  state,  and  retire  with  his 
small  force  to  Virginia.  "  No,"  answered 
Greene,  resolutely ;  "  I toill  recover  the  coun- 
try, or  die  in  the  attempt  /"  He  thus  began 
his  retreat,  vanquished  for  the  moment, 
but  still  hopeful.  On  the  second 
day  after  his  repulse  at  Ninety- 
Six,  he  crossed  the  Saluda.  On  the  24th 
he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Guorree, 
and  did  not  come  to  a  halt  until  he  had 
crossed  that  river,  as  also  the  Tiger  and 
the  Broad. 

Lord  Rawdon  pursued  the  retreating 
Americans  until  he  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Guorree,  when,  finding  it  impossible 
to  come  up  with  Greene,  he  returned  to 
Ninety-Six.     His  march  had  served  only 


June  20. 


to  extricate  Cruger  from  his  immediate 
difficulty.  He  now  determined  to  aban- 
don that  post,  as  it  was  too  remote  to  be 
readily  supported ;  and  the  proofs  were 
convincing,  all  around  him,  that  the  day 
had  gone  by  when  a  foreign  foe  could 
maintain  itself  araong  the  recovering  in- 
habitants.  The  famous  post  of  Ninety- 
Six,  in  defence  of  which  so  much  blood 
had  been  already  shed,  was  accordingly 
evacuated,  and  left  in  possession  of  the 
patriots,  from  whom  it  had  been  so  lately 
rescued.  The  neighboring  loyalists,  who 
had  so  bravely  fought  for  the  royal  cause, 
claimed  all  the  sympathy  of  the  English 
earl,  and  he  so  far  provided  for  their  safe- 
ty as  to  leave  Colonel  Cruger,  with  one 
half  his  force,  to  escort  them,  when  ready, 
to  Charleston ;  while  he  himself  pushed 
on,  with  eight  hundred  infantry  and  sixty 
horsemen,  toward  the  Congaree  river. 

Piteous,  indeed,  was  the  misery  of  the 
wretched  loyalists,  whom  this  abandon- 
ment of  Ninety-Six  virtually  surrendered 
to  the  rage  of  the  long-persecuted  patri- 
ots.    A  fearful  day  of  retribution  was  at 
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hand,  which  they  did  not  venture  to  await. 
At  a  season  when  their  farms  were  most 
lovely  in  the  promise  of  a  plenteous  har- 
vest, they  were  compelled  to  surrender 
them  and  fly. 

Vainly  did  their  chiefs  expostulate  with 
the  British  chief  against  his  desertion  of 
those  who,  to  serve  the  cause  of  their 
sovereign,  had  incurred  the  enduring  hos- 
tility of  their  countrymen.  But  the  ne- 
cessity was  not  less  pressing  upon  Lord 
Eawdon  than  upon  his  wretched  allies ; 
and,  with  a  last  look  upon  their  homes, 
a  mournful  cavalcade  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  prepared  to  abandon  the  fields 
of  equal  beauty  and  plenty  which  their 
treachery  to  their  country  had  richly  for- 
feited, but  for  which  they  were  still  wil- 
ling to  perish  rather  than  depart. 

Sullenly  the  strong  men  led  the  way, 
while,  with  eyes  that  streamed  and  still 
looked  backward,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren followed  reluctantly,  and  with  souls 
full  of  wretchedness  and  grief.  How  bit- 
terly in  their  ears,  at  such  a  moment,  must 
have  sounded  the  notes  of  that  drum  and 
trumpet  which  had  beguiled  them  from 
the  banners  of  their  country  to  those  of 
its  invader !  What  a  pang  to  the  bosoms 
of  the  fathers !  what  a  lesson  to  the  sons, 
guiltless  of  the  offence,  yet  condemned  to 
share  in  its  penalties  !* 

On  discovering  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  Lord  Eawdon,  and  the  division 
of  his  force,  General  Greene  immediately 
faced  about,  to  pursue  in  his  turn,  and 
provoke  his  lordship  to  battle.  The  ac- 
tive Lee  was  sent  in  advance,  with  his 
cavalry,  to  hover  about  the  British,  and 

*  Simms. 


to  harass  them  in  their  retreat,  should 
they  refuse  to  stand  their  ground  and  to 
accept  the  challenge  which  Greene  was 
proffering  them.  The  earl,  however,  had 
no  disposition  to  lose  a  moment  by  the 
way,  as  his  object  was  to  hasten  to  Gran- 
by,wherehehad  summoned  Colonel  Stew- 
art to  meet  him  with  a  small  detachment 
of  troops  from  Charleston. 

In  the  advance  which  Greene  contin- 
ued to  make  upon  the  retreating  foe,  an 
opportunity  offered  to  Lee  of  striking  a 
blow  at  his  cavalry.  Rawdon  had  with 
him  but  a  small  number  of  dragoons,  his 
chief  strength  in  this  description  of  troops 
being  engaged  in  distant  operations. 

Major  Eggleston,  with  a  strong  body 
of  the  American  cavalry,  throwing  him- 
self in  advance  of  the  enemy,  placed  an 
ambush  in  reserve,  and  presented  himself 
with  a  small  number  in  view  of  the  Brit- 
ish. This  drew  upon  him,  as  was  antici- 
pated, an  attack  of  the  whole  hostile  cav- 
alry. His  flight  enticed  them  to  the  thick- 
et where  the  rest  of  the  troop  was  con- 
cealed, and  their  joint  charges  completely 
overwhelmed  the  foe.  Many  were  slain, 
and  forty-five  men  and  horses,  with  sev- 
eral commissioned  officers,  within  a  mile 
of  the  whole  British  army,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans. 

This  bold  stroke  of  Lee's  legion,  togeth- 
er with  the  accumulating  numbers  and  au- 
dacity of  the  Americans,  greatly  alarmed 
Earl  Rawdon,  and  gave  increased  speed 
to  his  flight.  Indeed,  so  urgently  did  he 
press  on  his  men  in  their  march,  that  no 
less  than  fifty  fell  dead  by  the  roadside, 
from  fatigue,  privation,  and  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  weather !     His  lordship  thus 
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succeeded,  by  his  unwonted  efforts,  in 
reaching  Granby  before  General  Greene 
could  come  up.  The  expected  reinforce- 
ments from  Charleston,  however,  not  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  earl  sought  safety  by  re- 
tiring to  Orangeburg,  where  he  posted 
himself  on  strong  ground,  and  waited  for 
the  junction  of  Colonels  Stewart  and  Cru- 
ger.  Here  he  could  give  a  breathing-time 
to  his  hard-pressed  troops,  whose  powers 
of  endurance  had  been  at  last  so  exhaust- 
ed, that  they  were  ready  to  lay  down  their 
arms  in  mutinous  disobedience  if  ordered 
to  continue  their  march. 

Greene,  with  the  aid  of  Marion,  strove 
in  vain  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Stew- 
art with  Rawdon.  After  this  disappoint- 
ment, he  moved  forward  and  encamped 
within  five  miles  of  Orangeburg.  Here 
he  endeavored  to  provoke  his  lordship  to 
battle.  The  earl,  however,  refused  to  be 
drawn  from  his  strong  ground,  and  the 
American  general  was  too  feeble  to  justi- 
fy an  attack  upon  him  in  his  works.  Sev- 
eral efforts  which  he  made  with  his  cav- 
alry, to  arrest  the  approach  of  supplies 
to  the  British,  having  proved  abortive, 
and  tidings  having  reached  him  of  the 
advance  of  Cruger  with  fifteen  hundred 
men  to  the  relief  of  Rawdon,  compelled 
General  Greene  to  retire  from  a  position 
which  he  could  not  have  retained  after 
this  accession  of  strength  to  his  antago- 
nist.  Finding  it  thus  imprudent  to  strike 
a  blow,  the  American  command- 
er withdrew  to  a  camp  of  repose 
among  the  "High  hills"  of  the  San  tee, 
while  he  meditated  upon  other  modes  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  their 
strong  position  on  the  Edisto. 
110 


July  5. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  General  Pickens  and 
his  militia  had  been  equally  unsuccessful 
in  preventing  the  junction  of  Cruger  with 
Earl  Rawdon,  which  so  strength- 
ened his  lordship,  that  he  would 
now  have  gladly  gone  out  with  his  pow- 
erful force  against  the  Americans ;  but, 
by  his  timely  and  prudent  retreat  on  the 
previous  day,  Greene  had  placed  himself 
out  of  reach  beyond  the  Congaree. 

While  the  American  general  was  thus 
in  his  "  camp  of  repose,"  he  was  not  the 
less  active  in  preparing  means  for  driving 
out  the  enemy  from  South  Carolina.  The 
evacuation  of  Camden  having  been  effect- 
ed by  striking  at  the  posts  below  it,  it 
was  now  proposed  to  try  the  same  plan 
to  force  the  British  from  Orangeburg.  An 
expedition  to  the  low  country  was  imme- 
diately set  on  foot  for  this  purpose,  con- 
sisting of  about  a  thousand  men,  most  of 
wdiom  belonged  to  the  Carolinas, although 
Lee  with  his  legion,  and  a  small  artillery- 
force  with  one  fieldpiece,  were  added. 

This  was  the  famous  "  raid  of  the  dog- 
days."  It  took  place  in  midsummer,  when 
the  continentals  dared  not  march.  The 
chief  command  of  the  expedition  was  giv- 
en to  Sumter,  with  whom  were  united  Ma- 
rion, Lee,  the  two  Hamptons, Taylor,  Hor- 
ry, Maham,  and  Lacy,  all  gallant  officers 
of  the  South.  General  Greene  well  knew 
the  men  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  this 
enterprise,  and  spoke  to  them  in  sympa- 
thy with  their  adventurous  and  energetic 
spirit.  "  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  wrote 
Greene,  in  his  orders  to  Sumter.  "  Push 
your  operations  night  and  day.  Keep  a 
party  to  watch  the  enemy's  motions  at 
Orangeburg,  as  they  move  down.    Should 
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they  move  in  any  other  direction,  I  will 
advise  you.  Keep  Colonel  Lee  and  Gen- 
eral Marion  advised  of  all  matters  from 
above,  and  tell  Colonel  Lee  to  thunder 
even  at  the  gates  of  Charleston !" 

These  gallant  men  eagerly  strove  to 
obey  the  spirited  instructions  of  their 
commander.  Sumter  at  once  moved  rap- 
idly down  with  his  main  body  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Congaree.  Lee,  with 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wade  Hampton,  was 
despatched  to  attack  the  British  post  at 
Dorchester.  Colonel  Henry  Hampton  was 
stationed  at  Orangeburg,  to  keep  a  watch 
on  the  main  body  of  the  enemy ;  and  all 
were  to  reunite  at  Monk's  Corner,  and  at- 
tack its  strong  works,  which  were  held  by 
Colonel  Coates. 

On  his  march,  Lee  took  all  the  wagons 
and  wagon-horses  belonging  to  a  convoy 
of  provisions.  He  then  advanced  to  Dor- 
chester, which  fell  at  once.  The  garrison, 
which  had  been  much  reduced,  and  was 
in  a  state  of  mutiny,  no  sooner  discovered 
the  approach  of  the  small  party  which  had 
been  sent  by  Lee,  under  Wade  Hampton, 
to  the  bridge  at  Goose  creek,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  communication  with  Monk's 
Corner,  than  it  precipitately  abandoned 
the  post. 

While  Lee  was  collecting  the  spoils  at 
Dorchester,  consisting  of  about  two  hun- 
dred horses  and  a  large  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, Colonel  Wade  Hampton  dashed 
down  the  road  to  Charleston,  captured  a 
party  of  fifty  dragoons  by  the  way,  and 
suddenly  appeared  so  close  to  the  walls 
of  the  town,  that  the  inhabitants,  in  their 
terror,  believed  the  whole  American  army 
had  come.   The  bells  of  the  churches  were 


rung,  the  alarm-guns  fired,  and  every  man 
was  up  in  arms.  Hampton  had  thus  sto- 
len a  march  upon  Lee,  and  robbed  him 
of  the  "  thunder"  with  which  Greene  had 
bidden  him  knock  at  the  gates  of  Charles- 
ton. Lee  arrived  next  day,  but  too  late 
to  win  any  laurels.* 

In  this  foray,  Hampton  also  burnt  four 
vessels,  laden  with  valuable  stores  for  the 
British  army.  Lee  and  Hampton  now 
hastened  to  join  Sumter,  and  unite  with 
him  in  the  contemplated  attack  upon  Colo- 
nel Coates  at  Monk's  Corner. 

Meanwhile  a  detachment  of  Marion's 
men,  under  Colonel  Maham,  passing  the 
head  of  Cooper  river  and  Wadboo  creek, 
penetrated  below  to  the  eastward  of  Big- 
gin church,  to  obstruct  the  retreat  of  the 
garrison  at  the  church,  by  destroying  the 
Wadboo  bridge. 

The  church  near  Biffs;in  bridge  was  a 
strong  brick  building,  about  a  mile  from 
Monk's  Corner,  where  the  British  had  a 
redoubt.  The  church  covered  the  bridge, 
and  secured  the  retreat  at  that  point  by 
way  of  the  corner.  It  was  strongly  gar- 
risoned by  a  British  force  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  men ;  and  the  detachment  under 
Maham  did  not  dare  to  advance  with 
any  confidence  while  unsupported  by  the 
main  force  of  the  Americans. 

Lee  and  Hampton  having  effected  a 
junction  with  General  Sumter,  the  latter 
advanced  to  support  Maham  in 
his  attempt  upon  the  bridge.  Ee- 
inforcing  his  troop  with  a  detachment  un- 
der Colonel  Peter  Horry,  the  command 
devolved  upon  that  officer,  who  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  the  bridge. 

*  Irving. 
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The  cavalry  of  the  enemy  now  advanced 
boldly  to  defeat  his  purpose,  but  were  re- 
ceived by  the  mounted  American  riflemen, 
who  broke  entirely  through  them,  killing 
some,  and  taking  a  number  of  prisoners. 

This  defeat  drew  out  the  British  in  such 
force,  that  the  party  engaged  in  destroy- 
ing the  bridge  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  the  main  body.  Sumter,  believing 
that  the  enemy  had  marched  out  to  give 
him  battle,  retired  behind  a  defile  at  a 
little  distance  in  the  rear,  and  prepared 
to  receive  the  attack  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous position. 

But  the  British  colonel  had  no  such 
purpose.  In  proportion  as  the  confidence 
of  the  Americans  rose  in  the  conflict,  that 
of  the  invaders  invariably  fell.  The  de- 
sign of  Coates  was  simply  to  wear  out  the 
day.  With  the  approach  of  evening,  he 
accumulated  the  stores  of  the  garrison 
within  the  church,  and  then  set  them  on 
fire,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans.  During  the  night,  the 
British  decamped,  taking  the  road  to  the 
eastward  by  Wadboo  and  Quinby. 

As  soon  as  the  flames  were  ob- 
served bursting  through  the  roof 
of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  Sumter  had  thus 
discovered  the  departure  of  the  enemy, 
he  led  out  his  troops  in  pursuit ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, Lieutenant  Singleton,  with  a 
piece  of  artillery,  was  ordered  to  remain 
upon  the  ground,  that  he  might  not  de- 
lay the  movements  of  the  infantry.  Lee 
and  his  legion,  with  Colonel  Hampton, 
were  in  advance,  until,  having  passed  the 
Wadboo,  they  discovered  that  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  had  separated  from  the  in- 
fantry, and  had  taken  the  route  to  the 


right.  Hampton  accordingly  diverged  in 
this  direction,  urging  his  panting  horses  to 
the  utmost,  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  the 
dragoons  before  they  could  effect  their 
passage  of  the  river.  In  this  he  was  un- 
successful, and  only  returned  to  witness 
the  equally  fortunate  escape  of  the  ene- 
my's infantry,  the  only  remaining  object 
of  pursuit. 

Marion's  cavalry  had  in  the  meantime 
joined  that  of  Lee,  and,  after  a  quick  run 
of  eighteen  miles,  they  came  up,  about  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  Quinby  creek,  with 
the  rear-guard  of  the  retreating  army, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  men.  These, 
being  composed  of  raw  recruits,  were  so 
frightened  at  the  approach  of  the  cavalry 
in  furious  onset,  as  to  be  almost  incapable 
of  the  power  of  resistance.  They  threw 
down  their  arms  without  firing  a  gun,  and 
begged  for  quarter,  which  was  granted 
them. 

Colonel  Coates,  having  crossed  Quinby 
bridge  with  his  main  body,  had  already 
commenced  its  demolition,  and  was  only 
awaiting  the  passage  of  the  rear-guard  and 
his  baggage  to  complete  its  destruction. 
The  planks  which  covered  the  bridge  were 
loosened  from  their  sleepers,  and  a  how- 
itzer, at  its  opposite  extremity,  was  so 
placed  as  to  protect  the  party  engaged 
in  throwing  them  off  At  this  moment, 
Captain  Armstrong,  with  the  advance  sec- 
tion of  Lee's  horse  came  dashing  up.  As 
the  rear-guard  had  been  overcome  with- 
out any  fight,  no  alarm-gun  had  been 
fired,  and  no  express  had  been  sent  to  ap- 
prize the  British  commander  of  his  dan- 
ger. Thus  taken  by  surprise,  he  was  al- 
most wholly  unprepared  for  defence.  The 
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panic  by  which  he  had  lost  one  important 
part  of  his  force,  had  nearly  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  remainder. 

He  happened,  however,  fortunately  for 
himself,  to  be  at  the  bridge  when  the  cav- 
alry of  the  Americans  came  rushing  into 
view.  His  main  body  was  at  this  moment 
partly  on  the  causeway,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  bridge,  and  partly  pressed  into  a 
lane  beyond  it.  Thus  crowded,  they  were 
wholly  disabled  for  immediate  action;  but 
Coates  nevertheless  coolly  prepared  him- 
self, as  well  as  he  might,  to  remedy  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  make  his 
resistance  as  effectual  as  possible.  Orders 
were  despatched  to  his  troops  on  the  ad- 
vance to  halt,  form,  and  march  up,  while 
the  artillerists  were  called  to  the  howit- 
zer, and  the  fatigue-party  to  the  renewal 
of  their  labors  for  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge. 

If  the  situation  of  the  British  was  thus 
perilous,  that  of  the  pursuing  Americans 
for  a  time  became  scarcely  less  so.  The 
planks  sliding  into  the  water,  and  the 
oj)en  jaws  of  the  howitzer,  ready  to  send 
destruction  into  their  crowded  ranks,  left 
them  little  time  for  deliberation.  Pres- 
sing upon  each  other,  a  dense  mass  upon 
a  narrow  causeway,  they  felt  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  enemy's  fatigue-party 
from  the  bridge  would  be  the  signal  for 
applying  the  lighted  port-fire  to  the  how- 
itzer. A  moment  longer,  and  the  iron 
hail  would  have  mowed  down  their  col- 
umns ! 

Armstrong  saw  the  danger,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  single  moment  that  was 
left  him.  Dashing  across  the  bridge,  he 
drove  the  artillerists  from  their  gun.     In 


the  rush  of  their  horses,  Armstrong  and 
his  troopers  had  displaced  some  of  the 
loose  planks  of  the  bridge.  This  left  a 
gap,  over  which  Lieutenant  Carrington 
and  the  second  section  of  Lee's  dragoons 
were  obliged  to  leap,  as  they  spurred  on 
to  the  succor  of  their  comrades.  Colonel 
Lee  himself  now  came  up  with  his  third 
section  ;  but,  as  the  gap  had  been  much 
enlarged,  the  horses  faltered,  and  refused 
to  take  it.  Maham,  however,  at  the  head 
of  Marion's  men,  feeling  the  halt,  charged 
by  the  legionary  cavalry ;  but  the  death 
of  his  steed  arrested  his  progress.  Cap- 
tain M'Cauley,  who  led  his  front  section, 
pressed  on,  passed  over  the  fearful  chasm, 
and  joined  in  the  fierce  hand-to-hand  melee 
that  was  going  on  upon  the  causeway  be- 
yond. The  stream  was  too  deep  and  the 
banks  too  muddy  to  attempt  to  ford,  and 
Lee  was  obliged  to  retire,  while  Carring- 
ton, Armstrong,  and  M'Cauley,  were  thus 
bravely  struggling  with  the  enemy  within 
his  sight  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  narrow  causeway  was  now  crowd- 
ed, and  a  confused  and  desperate  encoun- 
ter ensued.  Some  of  the  working-party, 
snatching  up  their  guns,  delivered  a  sin- 
gle fire,  and  then  fled.  Two  of  Lee's  dra- 
goons fell  dead  at  the  mouth  of  the  how- 
itzer, and  several  were  badly  wounded. 
Still,  the  others  remained  unhurt.  Colo- 
nel Coates,  Avith  his  officers,  covered  by  a 
wagon,  opposed  them  with  their  swords ; 
while  the  British  infantry,  having  formed, 
hastened  forward  to  find  an  opening  in 
which  they  might  display. 

In  the  meanwhile,  some  of  Lee's  men 
were  engaged  with  Maham  and  Doctor  Ir- 
ving, his  surgeon,  in  replacing  the  planks 
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upon  the  bridge,  so  as  to  enable  the  rest 
of  the  force  to  cross  to  the  relief  of  the 
few  brave  men  who  had  already  effected 
their  passage. 

At  this  moment,  Armstrong,  Carring- 
ton,  and  M'Cauley,found  themselves  alone. 
Their  men  had  failed  to  cross  the  bridge 
while  the  passage  was  available,  and,  of 
the  few  by  whom  they  had  been  followed, 
but  a  single  soldier  was  left.  Coates  and 
his  officers  occupied  the  causeway,  pro- 
tected by  a  wagon  in  front,  and,  until  the 
planks  which  he  had  succeeded  in  casting 
from  the  sleepers  could  be  restored,  they 
could  hope  for  no  assistance  from  their 
countrymen.  Had  they  been  promptly 
followed,  the  enemy  might  have  been  cut 
in  pieces.  Now,  they  beheld  nothing  but 
the  seeming  certainty  of  their  own  fate. 

The  resolution  of  these  brave  men,  in 
this  predicament,  was  equally  prompt  and 
decided  with  that  by  which  they  had  be- 
come involved  in  it,  and  they  saw  that 
their  only  hope  of  escape  was  in  instant 
flight.  They  knew  that  they  should  be 
safe  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  m  front 
as  long  as  Coates  and  his  officers  were  in 
the  rear.  Accordingly,  putting  spurs  to 
their  horses, they  dashed  through  the  con- 
fused throng  still  flying  along  the  cause- 
way, rapidly  passed  over  it,  gained  the 
shelter  of  the  woods,  and,  wheeling  to  the 
left,  made  their  way  along  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  until  they  reached  a  ford,  by 
which  they  succeeded  in  returning  safely 
to  the  opposite  side. 

Colonel  Coates  now  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  bridge,  and  pressed  for- 
ward with  his  whole  force  to  the  neigh- 
boring plantation  of  Shubrick.     Here,  in 


July  17. 


the  dwellinghouse,  outhouses,  negro-huts, 
and  behind  the  fences,  he  stationed  his 
men,  and  awaited  the  detachment  under 
Sumter.  The  Americans,  being  obliged 
to  make  a  long  circuit  before  reaching  a 
ford,  did  not  come  up  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Sumter  found 
the  enemy  drawn  up  and  ready 
to  receive  him.  As  the  American  force 
consisted  chiefly  of  riflemen  and  cavalry, 
and  very  few  had  bayonets,  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  advance  directly  to  the 
attack.  The  precedent  of  King's  mount- 
ain furnished  the  partisan  with  his  order 
of  battle.  Accordingly,  on  reaching  the 
ground,  he  formed  his  men  into  three  di- 
visions, his  own  brigade  composing  the 
one,  and  Marion's  (at  that  time  much  re- 
duced) the  other  two.  The  former,  led 
by  Colonels  Middleton,  Polk,  Taylor,  and 
Lacy,  was  ordered  to  advance  under  cover 
of  a  range  of  negro-huts,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  them ;  and  the  latter  to  the  right, 
and  within  short  gunshot  of  the  building 
which  the  British  occupied  in  force,  and 
there  was  no  shelter  against  their  fire 
except  the  open  rail-fences.  The  cavalry 
of  Lee  was  held  back  as  a  reserve,  and  to 
cover  the  retreat  should  it  be  necessary. 
The  several  parties  moved  to  the  attack 
with  alacrity.  Sumter's  men  soon  gained 
their  object,  took  possession  of  the  negro- 
huts,  and  under  their  cover,  were  enabled 
to  keep  up  a  secure  and  effective  fire  with 
their  rifles.  Colonel  Taylor,  with  a  small 
command  of  forty-five  men,  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  fences  on  the  enemy's  left, 
whence  he  poured  in  a  volley.  This  drew 
upon  him  the  British  bayonet,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  retire. 
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Marion's  brigade  had  much  harder  and 
more  perilous  work  before  it.  As  the 
men  advanced  to  the  rescue  of  Taylor's 
command,  under  none  but  the  slight  cov- 
er of  the  rail-fences,  they  were  greatly 
exposed,  but  kept  pushing  on  spiritedly, 
until  the  enemy  were  driven  into  the  va- 
rious buildings.  From  within  these,  and 
from  a  picketed  garden,  the  British  main- 
tained the  conflict  till  the  sun  was  down. 
The  Americans,  having  no  artillery  with 
them,  and  finding  their  ammunition  al- 
most entirely  exhausted,  were  obliged  to 
retire,  after  a  contest  of  three  hours,  in 
which  they  lost  forty  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  All  those  killed  in  the  action 
were  of  Marion's  men.  The  British  loss 
was  seventy  killed.  Their  force  nearly 
doubled  that  of  the  Americans,  and  was 
composed  chiefly  of  Irish  troops,  but  for 
whose  inexperience  in  the  use  of  firearms 
the  loss  of  Marion's  men  must  have  been 
far  more  severe  than  it  was. 

Sumter  drew  off  his  force  in  excellent 
order,  and,  having  repaired  the  bridge  at 
Quinby,  sent  for  his  artillery  and  a  supply 
of  ammunition,  with  the  view  of  return- 
ing to  the  attack.  In  the  meantime,  the 
men  of  Marion's  brigade,  finding  that  they 
had  been  the  chief  losers  in  the  conflict, 
began  to  complain  loudly  that  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  had  been  imposed  upon  them, 
while  Sumter  had  favored  his  own  men 
by  placing  them  under  shelter.  This  gave 
rise  to  such  discontent,  that  the  separate 
divisions  refused  to  act  any  longer  togeth- 
er, and  Sumter  thus  found  his  command 
entirely  disorganized.  He  would,  never- 
theless, have  again  sought  the  enemy  at 
Shubrick's  plantation,  but  he  was  not  only 


still  short  of  ammunition,  but  also  feared 
the  approach  of  Lord  Eawdon,  who  was 
reported  to  be  advancing  from  Orange- 
burg. He  therefore  made  his  way,  with 
all  speed,  to  the  camp  of  General  Greene, 
on  the  "  High  hills"  of  the  San  tee,  where 
Colonel  Lee  had  gone  in  advance  of  him. 

The  British  lost,  in  the  several  engage- 
ments of  the  expedition,  apart  from  the 
slain  and  wounded  (the  numbers  of  whom 
could  never  be  accurately  known),  nearly 
two  hundred  prisoners,  including  nine 
commissioned  officers,  a  large  quantity  of 
valuable  stores,  wagons,  and  horses,  and 
—  a  prize  no  less  rare  than  valuable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  starving  Americans — seven 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  taken  in  the 
paymaster's  chest,  with  the  baggage,  at 
Quinby  bridge. 

The  expedition  of  Snmter,  though  not 
as  successful  as  it  might  have  been  —  for 
Coates's  entire  command  mighthave  been 
captured — was  of  the  highest  service,  as 
it  inspired  the  country  with  a  wholesome 
confidence  in  its  native  valor.  The  troops 
actually  engaged  in  the  attack  on  Colo- 
nel Coates  were  almost  exclusively  South- 
Carolina  militia,  and  they  displayed,  with 
the  vivacious  audacity  of  the  partisan,  the 
firm,  collected  resolution  of  the  drilled  vet- 
eran.* 

While  General  Greene  lay  at  the  hills, 
a  large  portion  of  his  men  were  on  the 
sick-list,  and  repose  was  therefore  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  their  recovery.  But 
this  repose  did  not  imply  idleness.  To 
discipline  his  troops,  no  less  than  to  re- 
store the  sick,  was  a  leading  object  of  the 
commander.    His  mind  was  occupied  with 

*  Simms. 
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the  necessity  of  grappling,  on  better  terms 
of  equality,  with  the  two  able  British  gen- 
erals with  whom  he  had  already  tried  his 
strength.  His  earnest  desire  was  to  drive 
Lord  Rawdon  to  Charleston,  and  confine 
him  within  the  limits  of  that  city.  This 
would  enable  him  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Cornwallis,  or  at  least  contribute  to  the 
detention  of  that  formidable  commander 
in  Virginia.  But  the  business  pressing 
on  the  hands  of  Greene  proved  too  vari- 
ous, and  his  resources  too  few,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  designs ;  and,  fortu- 
nately for  the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
Cornwallis  found  other  foes,  too  numer- 
ous for  his  safety  or  escape,  in  the  state 
which  he  had  invaded. 

In  the  meantime,  Marion,  with  his  bri- 
gade, returning  to  his  old  field  of  opera- 
tions, traversed  the  borders  of  the  Santee 
with  a  success  and  an  activity  that  did 
not  suffer  diminution  because  of  the  in- 
tense heats  of  August.  He  was  still  the 
same  cautious  but  enterprising,  bold,  yet 
vigilant  captain  —  always  in  motion,  and 
always  successful — that  he  had  shown 
himself  from  the  first.  His  contempora- 
ry, Sumter,  at  the  same  time,  with  equal 
activity,  returned  to  the  Ninety-Six  dis- 
trict, where  the  sanguinary  war  of  whig 
and  tory  had  been  renewed  among  the 
inhabitants  with  great  ferocity. 

Sumter's  incursion  into  the  low  coun- 
try induced  Lord  Rawdon  to  give  up  his 
command  in  the  field,  and  proceed  rap- 
idly to  Charleston,  where  he  only  stayed 
long  enough  to  sully  his  military  honors 
by  many  shameful  and  sanguinary  acts, 
and  then,  taking  his  final  departure  from 
South  Carolina,  sailed  for  Europe. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart  succeeded 
his  lordship  in  the  command  at  Orange- 
burg, but  toward  the  close  of  July  shifted 
his  post  to  the  south  side  of  the  Congaree, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Wateree.  Thus 
the  two  armies  were  only  fifteen  miles 
apart,  and  within  sight  of  each  other's 
Avatch-fires ;  but  two  rivers  and  innumer- 
able swamps  intervened,  and  the  exces- 
sive heat  during  the  height  of  the  sum- 
mer served  to  prevent  immediate  hostil- 
ities. 

Though  the  regular  soldier  was  repo- 
sing for  awhile  on  his  arms,  blood  was  still 
flowing  freely.  "  The  whole  country," 
wrote  General  Greene,  "is  one  continued 
scene  of  blood  and  slaughter."  The  civil 
strife  among  the  patriots  and  the  royal- 
ists raged  with  unwonted  fury.  Houses 
were  burnt,  property  destroyed,  and  even 
the  women  and  children  were  not  spared, 
while  the  strong  men  were  engaged  in 
their  fierce  partisan  conflicts.  "  No  lan- 
guage," says  Simms,  "can  do  justice  to, 
and  visit  with  proper  execration,  the  do- 
ings of  that  dismal  civil  war,  which  deso- 
lated the  fair  fields  of  Carolina,  and  del- 
uged her  dwellings  with  the  tears  and 
blood  of  her  children In  the  single  dis- 
trict of  Ninety-Six  there  were  no  less  than 
fourteen  hundred  ividoivs  and  orphans  made 
by  this  savage  ivarfare  /" 

The  animosity  which  prevailed  was  ex- 
cited to  a  still  greater  degree  by  the  cruel 
execution  of  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,an  emi- 
nent and  beloved  citizen  of  South  Caro- 
lina, a  planter  of  good  family  and  educa- 
tion, and  highly  esteemed  for  his  amiable 
manners  and  unblemished  character.  At 
the  siege  of  Charleston,  he  commanded  a 
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troop  of  horse,  and  served  meanwhile  as 
a  senator  in  the  state  legislature.  His 
corps  of  cavalry,  which  operated  in  the 
rear  of  the  British  army,  and  not  within 
the  city,  did  not  share  in  the  general  cap- 
tivity of  the  citizens  in  the  fall  of  Charles- 
ton, but  was  supposed  to  be  included  in 
its  terms  of  capitulation.  His  men  being 
disbanded,  Hayne  returned  with  his  fam- 
ily to  the  privacy  of  his  plantation.  The 
British  traversed  the  state,  and  declared 
it  to  be  conquered.  In  the  meantime,  a 
military  government  was  established  over 
it,  and  successive  commandants  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  administration  of  its  af- 
fairs, who,  under  Governor  Bull,  exercised 
dictatorial  powers.  Among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Balfour,  the  commandant  of  Charleston, 
a  vain  man,  proud  of  his  authority,  and 
solicitous  of  its  exercise  —  a  sycophant  to 
the  great,  and  a  tyrant  to  the  humble. 

Under  the  despotic  system  of  govern- 
ment thus  inaugurated,  there  was  only 
one  mode  left  for  safety  to  those  unhap- 
py Carolinians  who,  still  devoted  to  their 
country's  liberties,  were  yet  liable  to  be 
torn  and  tortured  through  the  bosom  of 
their  exposed  and  suffering  families.  This 
was  to  accept  of  the  protection  of  British 
power  against  the  aggravated  excesses  of 
their  own  infatuated  countrymen.  This 
protection  was  granted  only  to  those  who 
claimed  it  as  British  subjects. 

To  this  wretched  necessity  was  Colonel 
Hayne  soon  reduced.  A  mean  artifice 
of  a  British  officer  seduced  him  from  his 
plantation  to  the  city,  Avhere  he  was  close- 
ly imprisoned,  and  obtained  his  release 
from  this  duress,  at  the  call  of  his  dying 


wife  and  of  his  children,  only  by  subscri- 
bing a  declaration  to  the  British  crown. 
This  he  did,  though  not  without  expressly 
excepting  to  that  clause  which  required 
him  with  his  arms  to  support  the  royal 
government ;  and  he  received  a  verbal  as- 
surance that  such  services  would  never 
be  required  at  his  hands.  "  When  the 
regular  forces  of  his  majest}',"  were  the 
words  of  the  British  officers,  "  need  the 
aid  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  defence  of 
the  province,  it  will  be  high  time  for  them 
to  leave  it."  But,  owing  to  the  various 
successes  of  the  Americans,  they  required 
this  aid  much  sooner  than  they  imagined. 

Hayne,  having  made  his  peace  with  the 
British  government  on  the  only  terms 
which  it  would  admit,  had  scarcely  re- 
turned to  his  plantation,  where  he  received 
the  last  breath  of  a  dying  wife,  and  buried 
a  second  one  of  his  children,  when  he  was 
peremptorily  required  to  join  the  royal 
standard ! 

His  resolution  was  that  of  the  patriot. 
Forced  to  draw  the  sword,  he  drew  it  in 
behalf  of  his  country.  He  repaired  to  the 
American  camp,  recruited  his  troop,  and 
commenced  a  career  which  was  destined 
to  be  as  short  as  it  was  spirited.  By  a 
sudden  dash  which  he  made  upon  the 
quarterhouse,  an  outpost  of  the  enemy  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Charles- 
ton, he  succeeded  in  making  General  Wil- 
liamson a  prisoner. 

This  man  was  a  traitor  to  the  state,  and 
his  life  was  forfeited  to  the  gallows.  To 
rescue  him  from  this  probable  fate,  the 
British  commandant  in  the  city  ordered 
out  his  whole  cavalry,  which  succeeded 
in  overtaking  Hayne's  party,  dispersed  it, 
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and  rescued  Williamson.  Unfortunately, 
Colonel  Hayne  also  fell  into  their  hands. 

He  was  carried  to  Charleston,  and  kept 
in  close  custody  until  Earl  Rawdon,  leav- 
ing Stewart  at  Orangeburg,  arrived  in  the 
city.  Hayne  was  then  brought  before  a 
court  of  inquiry.  The  members  of  the 
court  upon  this  examination  were  not 
sworn,  nor  were  the  witnesses;  yet, in  con- 
sequence of  this  examination, "Lord  Raw- 
don and  the  commandant,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Nesbitt  Balfour, resolved  upon  his 
execution,  for  having  been  found  under 
arms,  and  employed  in  raising  a  regiment 
to  oppose  the  British  government,  though 
he  had  become  a  subject,  and  accepted 
the  protection  of  that  government  after 
the  reduction  of  Charleston." 

Such  were  the  terms  and  reasons  for 
this  decision,  which  was  ordered  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  two  days  after.  This  sud- 
den, unlooked-for,  and  unjust  sentence, 
was  equally  unexpected  by  the  prisoner 
himself  and  by  the  citizens.  It  was  not 
supposed  that  a  mere  court  of  inquiry 
could  be  resolved  into  one  of  final  trial 
and  condemnation.  The  men  of  the  city, 
including  many  British  and  loyalist  resi- 
dents, with  Governor  Bull  at  their  head, 
pleaded  in  his  behalf;  the  women  peti- 
tioned in  person,  and  with  his  little  chil- 
dren implored  on  bended  knees  for  remis- 
sion of  the  sentence ;  but  Rawdon  and 
Balfour  were  inexorable.  It  has  likewise 
been  suggested  that  Hayne  was  only  a 
chosen  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  vic- 
tim of  Arnold's  treachery.  Balfour  en- 
dorsed one  of  the  petitions,  offered  in  be- 
half of  Hayne,  with  the  two  words,  "Major 
Andre."  The  unhappy  man  was  less  moved 
111 


than  his  fellow-citizens  and  friends.  He 
expressed  no  alarm  at  the  event,  and  only 
requested  the  existing  authorities  to  ac- 
commodate the  mode  of  his  execution  to 
a  soldier's  feelings ;  but  this  was  denied 
him,  and  he  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

The  proceedings  in  his  case  were  obvi- 
ously parallel  to  those  of  Andre.  Attend- 
ed by  thousands  of  spectators,  gloomy  and 
sad  as  by  an  impending  calamity  to  them- 
selves, he  walked  to  the  place  of  doom. 
His  carriage  was  firm,  manly,  and  unos- 
tentatious. To  his  eldest  son,  a  lad  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  on  the  morning  of 
the  fatal  day,  he  delivered  all  the  papers 
which  were  connected  with  his  fate,  and 
gave  his  final  instructions  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  his  remains.  Ascending  the 
scaffold,  he  parted  from  his  friends  with 
the  simple  assurance  that  he  would  en- 
deavor to  show  them  "how  an  American 
should  die ;"  and,  with  that  unshaken  res- 
olution which  had  distinguished  his  de- 
portment throughout  the  painful  scene, 
he  himself  gave  the  signal  which  hurried 
him  into  eternity. 

The  execution  of  Hayne  greatly  an- 
gered the  whole  country.  General  Greene 
himself  determined  to  revenge  the  out- 
rage, and  wrote:  "It  is  my  intention  to 
demand  the  reasons  of  the  colonel's  being- 
put  to  death  ;  and  if  they  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, as  I  expect  they  will  be,  to  publish 
my  intention  of  giving  no  quarters  to 
British  officers,  of  any  rank,  that  fall  into 
our  hands." 

Unsatisfied  by  the  explanations  which 
were  offered  by  the  British  commander, 
Greene  subsequently  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  his  res- 
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olute  purpose  "  to  make  reprisals  for  all 
such  inhuman  insults  as  often  as  they 
take  place."  This  proclamation  was  in- 
duced by  the  voluntary  self-devotion  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  southern  army,  who 
met  together  and  addressed  a  memorial 
to  the  general-in-chief,  in  which,  after  de- 
claring what  had  reached  their  ears  of  the 
enormous  cruelties  practised  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  of  the  bloody  execution  which 
has  just  been  recorded,  they  recommend 
measures  of  immediate  retaliation  by  a 
similar  treatment  of  all  British  subjects ; 
avowing  their  perfect  readiness  to  abide 
by  a  recommendation  which,  in  the  event 
of  capture,  at  once  placed  themselves  en- 
tirely without  the  pale  of  mercy  from  the 
enemy.  u  But,"  concludes  this  noble  doc- 
ument, "  we  had  rather  commit  ourselves 
to  the  most  desperate  situations  than  pros- 
ecute this  just  and  necessary  war  upon 
terms  so  dishonorable." 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  humanity, 
but  a  little  time  elapsed  after  this  when 
the  policy  of  the  war  rendered  unneces- 
sary the  adoption  of  such  rigorous  meas- 
ures. Still,  the  American  general  wore 
the  countenance  of  one  who  was  inflexible 
in  his  determination.  A  very  few  days 
after  the  execution  of  Hayne,  Marion's 
cavalry  captured  three  British  officers 
with  an  enemy's  party ;  and  the  affair  of 
the  Eutaw  placed  in  the  hands  of  Greene 
a  prisoner  sufficiently  distinguished  to 
awaken  all  the  apprehensions  of  Balfour 
for  his  safety* 

General  Greene  was  disappointed  of  his 
expected  reinforcements.  Wayne,  with 
his  Pennsylvanians,  had  been  held  back 

*  Simms. 


by  Washington,  who  reserved  him  for  the 
more  important  field  of  action  at  York- 
town.  Only  five  hundred  of  the  three 
thousand  five  hundred  North-Carolinians 
promised  had  come  forward,  and  these 
were  without  arms.  The  seven  hundred 
mountaineers  from  beyond  the  Allegha- 
nies,  under  Colonel  Shelby,  of  Virginia, 
had  turned  back,  under  the  supposition 
that  Greene  was  too  strong  to  need  them. 
General  Sumter,  being  ill  and  displeased, 
had  retired  from  the  service,  leaving  but 
a  small  remnant  of  his  band,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Henderson.  The 
patience  of  Greene  was  exhausted.  "  We 
must  have  victory  or  ruin !"  was  the  em- 
phatic expression  of  his  eagerness  to  be 
on  the  move. 

The  partisan  corps,  however,  had  not 
been  idle  during  this  repose  of  the  main 
body  upon  the  "  benign"  hills  of  the  San- 
tee.  Colonel  Washington  had  been  doing 
effective  service  in  the  country  bordering 
on  the  lower  Santee,  in  which  he  cap- 
tured two  bodies  of  the  enemy's  horse! 
Colonels  Lee  and  Henderson, crossing  the 
Congaree  with  their  cavalry,  penetrated 
between  the  main  body  of  the  British  ar- 
my and  the  post  at  Orangeburg,  and,  in 
sight  of  the  latter  place,  drove  in,  dis- 
persed, and  captured,  several  of  their  de- 
tachments. Equally  active  with  these  of- 
ficers were  Marion  and  Maham,  together 
with  Harden  and  his  mounted  militia, 
in  covering  the  low  country  beyond  the 
Edisto. 

Greene,  speaking  of  his  cavalry  in  these 
expeditions,  asserts  it  to  be  unexcelled  by 
any  in  the  world.  In  this  guerilla  ser- 
vice the  Americans  soon  proved  their  su- 
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perior  activity.  Colonel  Stewart,  having 
his  communications  with  the  interior  thus 
constantly  interrupted,  and  his  provisions 
cut  off,  was  confined  to  the  sole  resource 
of  getting  his  supplies  from  Charleston, 
and  this  became  every  day  more  and  more 
precarious.  For  every  wagon-load  of  pro- 
visions he  paid  the  price  in  blood. 

General  Greene,  having  resolved  upon 
action,  broke  up  his  camp  on  the 
hills  of  the  Santee,  crossed  the 
Wateree  near  Camden,  then  the  Conga- 
ree,  and,  moving  along  its  southern  bank, 
finally  reached  Howell's  ferry,  on  the  lat- 
ter river.  While  the  American 
Aug.  28.  .  , 

general,  m  consequence  of  the 

swollen  swamps  and  water-courses,  was 
obliged  to  make  this  extensive  circuit  of 
more  than  seventy  miles,  Stewart  took 
the  occasion  to  fall  back  to  Eutaw  springs, 
some  forty  miles  from  his  late  post,  and 
within  about  sixty  of  Charleston,  in  order 
to  secure  a  junction  with  some  reinforce- 
ments and  provisions  on  their  route  from 
that  city. 

The  British  commander  was  followed 
by  Colonel  Lee,  who  was  pushed  forward 
to  watch  his  movements ;  while  General 
Pickens,  with  the  state  militia,  and  Colo- 
nel Henderson,  with  the  remnant  of  Sum- 
ter's brigade,  advanced  with  a  similar  ob- 
ject to  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy's 
post  at  Orangeburg.  These  various  corps 
joined  the  main  army  of  the  Americans 
as  it  moved  slowly  down  the  south  bank 
of  the  Congaree,  toward  the  old  post  at 
Motte's,  where  Greene,  having  resolved 
upon  a  discontinuance  of  the  pursuit,  de- 
termined to  await  the  progress  of  events. 

This  resolution,  as  it  seemed  to  indicate 


a  want  of  confidence  in  the  American  com- 
mander, encouraged  the  British.  Halting 
upon  his  ground  at  Eutaw,  Stewart  pre- 
pared to  meet  and  fight  his  enemy.  Hav- 
ing withdrawn  his  garrison  at  Orangeburg 
(which  he  established  at  Fairlawn),  he  re- 
called to  his  aid  that  which  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  latter  post  as  a  foil  to  Ma- 
rion. This  movement  he  was  enabled  to 
make  in  consequence  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  "  Swamp-Fox,"  who,  in  one  of 
his  secret  expeditions,  had  rapidly  crossed 
the  country  to  Pon-Pon,  where  Colonel 
Harden  was  closely  pressed  by  a  British 
force  of  five  hundred  men. 

To  pass  through  both  lines  of  the  ene- 
my's communication  with  Charleston ;  to 
surprise,  defeat,  and  disperse  this  force, 
under  Major  Fraser,  numerically  superior 
to  his  own ;  to  return  by  the  same  route, 
pass  the  Santee,  put  his  prisoners  in  safe- 
ty, and  then  to  advance  upon  the  Eutaw, 
where  he  effected  a  junction  with 
the  main  army,  was  but  the  work 
of  a  few  days  and  of  ordinary  effort  with 
this  able  warrior. 

At  Lamson's  place,  the  point  of  junc- 
tion with  Marion,  General  Greene  left  be- 
hind his  baggage  and  tents,  and  pushed 
on  with  greater  rapidity  until  he 
arrived  at  Burdell's  tavern,  with- 
in seven  miles  of  the  enemy,  with  whom 
he  determined  to  try  his  strength  on  the 
coming  morning. 

The  general-in-chief,  with  his  usual  read- 
iness to  share  the  hardships  of  the  com- 
mon soldier,  lay  down  that  night  upon  the 
bare  ground,  with  his  head  resting  upon 
the  protruding  root  of  an  "  ancient  China- 
tree." 


Sept.  5. 
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Next  morning,  at  the  early  hour 
of  four,  the  American  troops  were 
on  the  march  to  attack  the  enemy.  Gen- 
eral Greene's  force  was  small,  amounting 
to  only  two  thousand  men.  That  of  the 
British  numbered  twenty-three  hundred. 
The  former  had  the  superiority  in  caval- 
ry, the  latter  in  general  discipline  as  well 
as  in  numbers. 

Greene  led  on  his  troops  in 

two  columns.  The  first,  com- 
posed of  the  militia  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  was  commanded  by  Marion  and 
Pickens,  and  Colonel  de  Malmedy.  The 
second,  comprising  the  continental  troops 
from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land, were  led  on  by  General  Sumner, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  and  Colo- 
nel Otho  Williams.  Lee,  with  his  legion, 
covered  the  right  flank ;  and  Henderson, 
with  the  troops  of  Sumter,  the  left.  Colo- 
nel Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  and  Cap- 
tain Kirkwood,  with  the  Delawares,  com- 
posed the  reserve.  Two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery moved  at  the  head  of  each  column. 
So  completely  had  the  detached  par- 
ties of  the  Americans  cut  off  those  of  the 
British,  that  the  advance  of  their  army 


was  unsuspected.  The  only  patrol  had 
been  captured  during  the  night ;  and  so 
entirely  secure  did  Stewart  esteem  him- 
self in  his  position,  that  an  unarmed  par- 
ty of  a  hundred  men  had  been  sent  out 
to  gather  sweet  potatoes. 

Two  deserters  from  Greene's  army  con- 
veyed to  the  British  commander  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Amer- 
icans ;  and  Captain  Coffin,  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry,  was  sent  out,  as  well  to  recall 
the  "potato-rooting"  party,  as  to  recon- 
noitre the  Americans  and  cover  the  par- 
ty. When  the  American  advance  had  ar- 
rived within  four  miles  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  it  was  encountered  by  the  detach- 
ment of  horse  and  foot,  about  two  hundred 
strong,  under  Coffin,  who  charged  it  at 
once  with  a  confidence  which  showed  his 
ignorance  of  its  strength,  and  of  the  great- 
er force  of  which  it  was  the  precursor. 
He  was  quickly  repulsed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  charged  briskly  in  turn,  killed 
several,  took  forty  prisoners,  and  put  the 
rest  to  flight.  The  firing  alarmed  the  po- 
tato-diggers, who  all  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans. 

In  the  meantime,  Stewart  pushed  for- 
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ward  a  detachment  of  infantry,  in  order 
to  keep  the  Americans  employed  while 
he  prepared  for  battle.  But  Greene,  per- 
suaded by  the  audacity  of  Coffin  that  his 
party  formed  the  van  of  the  British,  im- 
mediately halted  and  formed  his  troops 
for  action,  in  two  lines,  which  was  readily 
effected  from  the  line  of  march.  The  col- 
umn of  militia,  when  displayed,  composed 
the  first;  the  South-Carolinians,  in  equal 
divisions,  being  on  the  right  and  left,  and 
the  North-Carolinians  in  the  centre.  Ma- 
rion commanded  the  right,  Pickens  the 
left,  and  Colonel  de  Malmedy  the  centre. 
The  continentals  formed  the  second  line, 
with  the  Virginians,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Campbell,  on  the  right ;  the  Ma- 
rylanders,  under  Williams  and  Howard, 
on  the  left;  and  the  North-Carolinians, 
under  Sumner,  in  the  centre.  Lee  and 
his  legion  covered  the  right  flank ;  and 
Colonel  Henderson,  with  the  state  troops, 
including  Sumter's  brigade,  the  left.  Colo- 
nel Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  and  the 
Delawares  of  Kirkwood,  under  cover  of 
the  adjoining  woods,  formed  the  reserve. 
Two  three-pounders  were  posted  in  front 
of  the  first  line,  and  two  sixes  in  the  same 
position  in  the  second. 

Thus  formed,  the  troops  marched  for- 
ward, but  slowly,  as  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  wood,  until  within  a  mile  of 
the  enemy's  camp,  when  they  encount- 
ered a  strong  detachment  of  infantry. 
The  American  van,  however,  spiritedly 
attacked  this  advanced  body,  and  drove 
it  back  to  the  British  line,  which  Stewart 
in  the  meanwhile  had  drawn  up  for  bat- 
tle about  two  hundred  rods  west  of  the 
Eli  taw  springs. 


The  British  troops  were  arrayed  in  a 
single  line,  in  a  wood.  Their  right  was 
composed  of  the  third  regiment  ("the 
Buffs"),  resting  on  the  Eutaw  creek  ;  the 
remnant  of  Cruger's  brave  royalists  was 
posted  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  left,  formed 
of  the  veteran  sixty-third  and  sixty-fourth 
regiments,  extended  across  the  Charleston 
road.  Major  Marjoribanks,  with  three  hun- 
dred choice  light-infantry,  was  posted  in 
the  thickets  which  bordered  the  Eutaw 
creek,  so  as  to  cover  the  right,  and  watch 
the  flank  of  the  Americans,  should  it  be 
opened  at  any  time  to  attack.  The  ar- 
tillery was  distributed  along  the  line ; 
and  a  corps  of  reserve,  consisting  of  Cof- 
fin's cavalry  and  a  detachment  of  infantry, 
was  so  posted,  under  cover  of  the  wood, 
as  to  support  the  left  and  command  the 
Charleston  road. 

At  a  few  hundred  paces  in  the  rear  of 
the  line  were  some  cleared  fields,  where 
the  tents  of  the  British  encampment  still 
remained  standing,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  creek  flowing  from  Eutaw 
springs.  This  creek  is  a  bold  one,  having 
a  high  bank,  thickly  bordered  with  brush 
and  undergrowth.  From  the  dwelling- 
house  on  the  premises  to  this  bank  ran  a 
garden  enclosed  with  palisades ;  and  the 
windows  of  the  house,  which  was  two  sto- 
ries high,  with  garret-rooms,  commanded 
the  entire  adjoining  fields.  The  house 
was  strongly  built  of  brick,  and  surround- 
ed with  the  usual  tenements  of  stables, 
outhouses,  and  barn,  the  latter  standing 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  southeast  of  the 
dwelling. 

The  Americans  approached  from  the 
west.     Their  large  superiority  in  cavalry 
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made  the  house  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  British  commander,  who  ac- 
cordingly gave  orders  to  Major  Sheridan 
to  occupy  it  at  the  first  symptom  of  de- 
feat, and  to  cover  the  army  from  the  up- 
per windows. 

The  American  front  line  pressed  on 
with  loud  shouts  after  the  enemy's  re- 
tiring detachment  which  it  had  first  met, 
until  it  found  itself  engaged  with  the  en- 
tire British  line.  The  day  was  fair,  and 
intensely  hot ;  but  the  action  opened  in 
a  wood,  the  shade  of  which  afforded  some 
relief  to  the  combatants. 

The  battle  was  begun  with  great  spirit, 
and  the  carnage  was  severe.  The  field- 
pieces  on  both  sides  were  dismounted ; 
and  the  struggle  was  manfully  sustained 
by  the  militia,  whose  valor  and  unflinch- 
ing perseverance,  amid  the  continued  fal- 
ling of  their  comrades  around  them,  won 
the  admiration  of  both  armies.  Unfalter- 
ingly they  stood  their  ground  until  they 
had  discharged  seventeen  rounds,  when 
they  gave  way  before  a  general  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  in  advance. 

General  Sumner  now  came  up  with  the 
North  Carolina  regulars  of  the  second  line, 
who  made  such  an  impression  by  their 
spirited  onset  upon  the  enemy,  that  Colo- 
nel Stewart  was  compelled  to  bring  up 
the  infantry  of  his  reserve  on  his  left. 
The  engagement  between  these  two  fresh 
corps  now  became  hot.  At  length,  Sum- 
ner's brigade,  after  sustaining  the  conflict 
with  numbers  far  superior  to  its  own,  also 
fell  back. 

Elated  at  this  result,  and  conceiving 
the  victory  to  be  sure,  the  British  rushed 
forward  in  pursuit,  and  their  line  in  con- 


sequence became  deranged.  At  this  im- 
portant crisis,  the  American  commander 
ordered  up  Williams  and  Campbell,  with 
the  Marylanders  and  Virginians,  to  the 
rescue,  and  to  sweep  the  field  with  their 
bayonets.  This  order  was  obeyed  with 
promptness ;  the  two  brigades  received 
it  with  a  shout,  and  advanced  with  a  de- 
gree of  impatience  which  scarcely  heeded 
the  deliberate  and  measured  guidance  of 
their  officers.  When  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  enemy,  they  delivered  a  destruc- 
tive fire,  and  the  Avhole  body,  with  trailed 
arms,  rushed  forward  to  the  charge,  ap- 
parently unmoved  by  the  stream  of  fire 
that  blazed  incessantly  before  them. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  intrepidity 
of  both  officers  and  men  on  the  occasion. 
They  continued  to  press  firmly  on  with- 
out flinching  through  a  heavy  shower  of 
cannon  and  musket  balls,  until  they  bore 
down  all  before  them.  The  enemy's  ad- 
vanced left  recoiled  beneath  the  desper- 
ate resolution  of  this  charge.  Their  dis- 
order became  visible,  and  was  confirmed 
by  the  prompt  movement  of  Colonel  Lee. 
Wheeling  the  legion  infantry  round  from 
its  position  on  the  extreme  right  flank,  he 
poured  in  upon  the  British  left  and  rear 
a  close  enfilading  fire,  and  their  confusion 
became  irretrievable. 

Colonel  Henderson  was  wounded  early 
in  the  action,  and,  while  the  command  was 
being  shifted  to  Colonel  Hampton,  the 
state  troops  became  momentarily  disor- 
dered, but  soon  recovered  themselves  and 
made  a  spirited  charge,  in  which  they 
took  a  hundred  prisoners. 

The  British  troops  on  the  left  were 
now  put  to  total  rout,  and,  as  their  officers 
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strove  to  rally  them,  Colonel  Washington 
brought  up  his  reserve  and  prevented 
their  efforts  to  reform.  The  centre  and 
right  of  the  enemy  still  remained  much 
more  numerous  than  the  American,  and 
awaited  the  threatened  charge  with  a  con- 
stancy that  seemed  unshaken.  But  the 
disorder  and  flight  of  the  left  had  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  other  divisions  of  the  army ; 
and  the  pressure  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
left  upon  the  centre,  imparted  a  portion 
of  their  panic  to  the  rest  of  their  compan- 
ions. The  advance  of  the  Marylanders, 
at  this  lucky  moment,  helped  to  increase 
the  confusion  of  the  foe.  The  former  de- 
livered their  fire  with  deliberation  and 
fatal  effect,  and  the  enemy  yielded  along 
their  whole  front. 

Completely  triumphant,  as  they  now 
supposed  themselves,  the  Americans  pur- 
sued the  enemy  back  through  the  open 
fields,  and  strove  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
brick  house,  to  which  the  fugitives  natu- 
rally turned  their  eyes.  Successful  in  this, 
the  victory  would  have  been  complete;  for 
the  great  loss  which  the  foe  had  sustained 
must  have  compelled  his  surrender,  unless 
he  could  secure  this  shelter,  which  was 
now  his  object.  It  was  in  striving  to  de- 
feat this  object  that  the  Americans  sus- 
tained their  greatest  loss  ;  and  the  affair, 
which  so  far  had  promised  a  glorious  vic- 
tory, ended  in  the  complete  disappoint- 
ment of  the  conquering  army,  and  the 
temporary  defeat  of  its  proudest  hopes. 

At  this  stage  of  the  battle,  Major  Mar- 
joribanks.  from  the  cover  of  the  thickets 
on  the  borders  of  the  creek,  still  showed 
fight,  and  kept  up  a  harassing  fire  upon 
the  Americans.    General  Greene  saw  that 


he  must  be  dislodged  from  this  position, 
and  despatched  Colonel  Washington  to 
perform  the  duty ;  but  his  cavalry  got  so 
entangled  and  separated  in  the  woods, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  charge,  and 
each  horseman  was  thus  left  to  defend 
himself  apart  from  his  comrades  against 
the  whole  corps  of  infantry.  An  attempt 
to  gain  the  enemy's  rear  was  still  more 
disastrous.  This  unequal  struggle  soon 
proved  fatal  to  Washington  and  his  dra- 
goons. The  colonel  himself  received  the 
thrust  of  a  bayonet,  and  would  have  been 
slain,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  a  British 
officer  and  taken  prisoner.  Hardly  one 
of  Washington's  officers  escaped  death  or 
a  wound  ;  while  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  the  horses  and  troopers,  either  dead 
or  struggling  in  the  last  agonies.  Mar- 
joribanks  still  held  his  ground,  although 
Hampton  had  come  up  to  the  rescue  of 
the  cavalry.  Kirkwood's  Delawares  now 
made  an  impetuous  rush  with  the  bayo- 
net, to  revenge  their  fallen  companions, 
and  succeeded  in  expelling  the  British 
from  this  strong  position.  But  Marjori- 
banks  retired  slowly,  still  holding  on  to 
the  thickets,  and  making  for  a  new  posi- 
tion, of  nearly  equal  strength,  behind  the 
palisades  of  the  garden. 

Here  the  British  army  had  partly  ral- 
lied, though  nothing  could  well  exceed 
the  terror  in  its  encampment.  Every- 
thing was  given  up  for  lost.  The  com- 
missaries destroyed  their  stores;  and  the 
numerous  retainers  of  the  army,  mostly 
loyalists  and  deserters,  who  dreaded  fal- 
ling into  the  hands  of  the  American,  seiz- 
ing the  horses  wherever  they  might  be 
found,  fled  in  terror,  carrying  consterna- 
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tion  where  they  went,  even  down  to  the 
gates  of  Charleston.  Their  alarm  might 
not  have  been  groundless,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Americans,  in 
the  losses  of  Washington's  cavalry,  and 
the  rash  pursuit,  by  the  infantry,  of  the 
disordered  British. 

By  the  time  that  Marjoribanks  had 
gained  the  palisades,  Major  Sheridan  had 
thrown  his  troops  into  the  house ;  and 
some  of  the  routed  companies  from  the 
British  left  had  made  good  their  retreat 
into  the  picketed  garden,  from  the  inter- 
vals of  which  they  could  fire  with  secu- 
rity and  effect. 

The  whole  British  line  was  now  in  full 
flight  before  the  American  bayonet.  The 
retreat  of  the  enemy  lay  directly  through 
their  own  encampment,  where  their  tents 
were  all  standing,  and  a  thousand  objects 
scattered  around  in  grateful  profusion, 
which,  to  the  famished  troops  of  Greene, 
were  too  tempting  to  be  withstood.  Fa-, 
tigued,  and  almost  naked,  panting  with 
heat,  and  suffering  from  thirst — at  the 
same  time  believing  their  victory  to  be 
secure  —  the  pursuing  Americans  fell  in- 
to acts  of  insubordination,  to  which  the 
fire  of  the  British  from  the  contiguous 
buildings  eminently  contributed.  The 
shelter  of  the  tents  from  this  fire  became 
an  excuse  of  which  these  brave  men  did 
not  scruple  to  avail  themselves :  and  here 
happened  one  of  those  miserable  reverses 
which  so  often  baffle  equally  the  calcula- 
tions of  wisdom  and  the  deeds  of  valor ; 
here  the  American  line  got  into  irretriev- 
able confusion.  Its  officers,  nearly  aban- 
doned by  their  soldiers,  became  conspic- 
uous marks  for  the  British  in  the  house, 


who  now  poured  their  fire  with  deadly 
aim  from  its  windows.  In  vain  did  they 
seek  to  rescue  their  men  from  the  bane- 
ful consequences  which  had  followed  their 
entrance  into  the  encampment :  they  had 
dispersed  without  order  among  the  tents, 
had  broken  open  the  casks  of  rum,  and 
drunk  so  freely,  that  they  became  lost  to 
all  sense  of  discipline,  and  utterly  unman- 
ageable. 

The  British  officers  promptly  availed 
themselves  of  this  miserable  condition  of 
things.  Marjoribanks  and  Coffin  made 
simultaneous  movements;  the  one  from 
his  thicket  on  the  left,  the  other  with  his 
dragoons  from  the  wood  on  the  right  of 
the  American  line.  General  Greene  saw 
the  danger  which  threatened  him,  and 
strove  to  avert  it  by  ordering  Lee  to  fall 
upon  Coffin.  That  officer,  however,  not 
being  within  reach,  having  probably  dis- 
appeared in  pursuit  of  fugitives,  his  subor- 
dinate, Major  Eggleston,  hurried  up  with 
a  few  troopers  of  the  legion,  and  made 
an  onset  upon  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  but 
his  force  was  too  small  to  make  the  de- 
sired impression,  .and  he  was  driven  back 
by  Coffin,  who  immediately  after  hastened 
to  charge  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  now 
dispersed  among  the  tents.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  encountered  Hampton,  who  was 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  Eggleston,  and 
by  him  was  successfully  charged  and  beat- 
en in  turn.  After  a  severe  struggle,  the 
British  cavalry  was  forced  back  to  its  cov- 
er within  the  wood. 

A  moment  after,  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Hampton  was  almost  annihilated  by  a 
fire  from  the  picketed  garden,  where  Mar- 
joribanks had  concealed  himself.     This 
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skilful  officer,  to  whom  the  British  army 
chiefly  owed  its  safety,  having  dispersed 
the  cavalry  of  Hampton,  proceeded  to  the 
performance  of  another  movement,  which 
was  decisive  of  the  strife. 

The  British  artillery,  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  Americans  when  they 
swept  the  field,  had  been  brought  up  and 
opened  upon  the  brick  house,  where  the 
enemy  were  strongly  sheltered.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  hurry  of  the  fight,  the 
pieces  had  been  brought  too  near  the 
house,  and  were  commanded  by  its  fire, 
which  very  soon  killed  or  disabled  all  the 
artillerists.  As  soon  as  Marjoribanks  had 
scattered  Hampton's  cavalry,  he  sallied 
into  the  field,  recaptured  the  pieces,  and 
hurried  them  under  cover.  Then,  being 
reinforced  by  parties  from  the  house  and 
garden,  he  charged  the  Americans,  scat- 
tered among  the  tents,  drove  them  before 
him,  and  bayoneted  some  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  still  clinging  to  the  rum-casks 
lying  about.  The  fugitives  found  safety 
only  in  the  cover  of  the  wood,  where  the 
army  of  Greene  had  rallied  ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish, too  much  crippled  to  venture  into  con- 
flict beyond  the  shelter  of  the  house  and 
outbuildings,  slowly  fell  back  upon  their 
position. 

General  Greene,  having  possessed  him- 
self of  the  field  of  battle,  left  a  strong- 
picket-guard  there,  and  withdrew  with 
the  rest  of  his  troops  to  the  encampment 
(since  there  was  no  nearer  place  to  find 
water),  some  seven  miles  distant,  whence 
he  marched  in  the  morning. 

Thus  ended  the  severe  engagement  of 
the  Eutaw,  in  which  both  parties  claimed 
the  victory.     There  is  no  difficulty,  how- 
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ever,  in  settling  the  question  of  dispute 
between  them :  the  advantage  remained 
with  the  patriots.  The  British  were  driven 
from  the  field  of  battle  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  took  refuge  in  a  fortress. 
So  closely  had  they  been  pressed,  and  so 
narrow  was  their  escape,  that  a  forward 
party  of  the  Americans  was  only  prevent- 
ed from  entering  with  them  by  a  sudden 
closing  of  the  doors  in  the  face  of  some 
of  their  own  officers  and  men,  who  were 
taken  prisoners  in  consequence,  and  inter- 
posed by  the  captors  as  shields  for  the 
protection  of  their  persons  while  retreat- 
ing under  the  mouths  of  the  musketry 
which  lined  the  windows.  The  results  of 
the  action  are  undoubtedly  as  we  have 
given  them,  but  the  details  are  subjects 
of  considerable  question.  "  The  partisans 
of  the  South,"  says  Simms,  "  were  espe- 
cially dissatisfied  with  the  reports  of  the 
affair.  That  they  did  their  duty  well  is 
undeniable.  They  make,  however,  an  un- 
favorable report  of  the  performances  of 
other  parties  of  whom  the  official  report 
speaks  favorably.  It  is  very  certain  that, 
in  the  management  of  the  conflict,  there 
were  many  mistakes,  if  not  much  bun- 
gling." 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  heavy. 
The  Americans  lost  about  five  hundred 
(a  fourth  of  their  whole  force),  including 
sixty  officers  !  Among  the  killed  was  the 
brave  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  who 
fell  as  he  was  leading  on  his  brigade. 
Like  the  great  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  under 
similar  circumstances,  he  asked  with  his 
expiring  breath,  "  Who  flies  ?"  and  when 
told  that  the  British  were  giving  way,  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  die  content !" 
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The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  eleven 
hundred,  comprising  nearly  one  half  of 
their  entire  force !  The  loss  of  British 
officers  was  also  very  severe,  but  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  Americans.  Colonel 
Stewart  himself  was  wounded,  and  Major 
Marjoribanks,  who  had  so  highly  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  day,  died  of 
fever  during  the  march  to  Charleston. 
The  spot  where  he  lies  buried  is  still 
shown  by  the  roadside.  To  the  descend- 
ants of  his  enemies  he  is  indebted  for  a 
tomb  covering  his  remains. 

General  Greene  carried  off  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty  British  prisoners. 
Among  these  was  Major  Barry, "  a  dapper 
little  gallant,"  and  the  secretary  of  Bal- 
four, the  commandant  of  Charleston.  His 
capture  is  thus  humorously  related  by  the 
biographer  of  Greene:  — 

"  Barry  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lieuten- 
ant Manning,  of  Lee's  legion.  Manning, 
finding  the  upper  windows  [of  the  brick 
house]  to  be  full  of  British  musketeers, 
about  to  measure  his  person  with  their 
muzzles,  did  not  scruple  to  seize  Barry, 
and,  before  the  astonished  Briton  could 
conceive  his  purpose,  to  hoist  him  upon 
his  shoulders.  Thus  covered  with  the 
scarlet  of  a  British  uniform,  with  the  per- 
son of  one  of  their  officers  completely  cov- 
ering his  own,  the  lieutenant  reasonably 
calculated  that  he  should  interpose  a  suf- 
ficient physical  as  well  as  moral  reason 
why  he  should  not  incur  the  penalty  of 
a  shower  of  British  bullets.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Barry  interposed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  offended  dignity :  '  Sir !'  said  he, 
'  sir,  I  am  Henry  Barry ;  I  am  deputy- 
adjutant  of  the  British  army;  captain  in 
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his  majesty's  fifty-second  regiment;  sec- 
retary to  the  commandant  of  Charleston,' 
&c. ;  '  major  of,'  &c. — '  The  very  man  Izvas 
in  search  of,'  answered  Manning.  'I  am 
delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance ! 
Fear  nothing,  Adjutant  Barry,  fear  noth- 
ing. It  is  my  policy  to  take  care  of  you, 
and  I  am  determined  you  shall  take  care 
of  me  :  we  must,  in  times  like  these,  take 
care  of  each  other.'  And  so  saying,  the 
stalwart  lieutenant  strode  off  with  his 
captive  to  the  American  line."* 

If  further  proof  were  needed  to  estab- 
lish the  claim  of  the  Americans  to  victo- 
ry, it  was  found  in  the  events  of 
the  day  succeeding  the  engage- 
ment. Colonel  Stewart,  leaving  his  dead 
unburied,  and  seventy  of  his  wounded  to 
the  humanity  of  General  Greene,  break- 
ing the  stocks  of  one  thousand  muskets, 
and  destroying  his  stores,  abandoned  his 
position,  and  retreated  with  precipitation 
before  his  enemy. 

The  Americans  advanced  within  five 
miles  of  him  to  Ferguson's  swamp,  where 
he  made  his  first  halt.  It  was  Greene's 
intention  to  have  renewed  the  action  the 
next  day ;  and  he  despatched  Marion  and 
Lee  to  watch  the  line  of  communication 
between  the  Eutaws  and  Fairlawn,  where 
the  British  had  a  strong  force,  under  Colo- 
nel M' Arthur,  so  as  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  this  body  with  the  enemy's  main 
army.  The  simultaneous  movement  of 
the  two  corps  of  Stewart  and  M'Arthur 
enabled  them  to  meet  at  mid-distance,  and 
to  outnumber  the  American  detachment. 
By  this  movement,  their  junction  was  se- 
cured on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the 

*  Sirams. 
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battle,  and  their  retreat  immediately  con- 
tinued. 

General  Greene  pressed  the  pursuit  du- 
ring the  whole  of  one  day,  but  without 
success.  The  escape  of  Stewart 
was  secured  lor  the  time,  and 
the  American  general  was  compelled  to 
forego  his  object,  and  yield  his  earnest 
attention  to  the  prisoners  and  wounded 
in  his  hands. 

The  British  wounded  narrowly  escaped 
capture  by  Marion.  This  vigilant  parti- 
san, learning  that  they  had  been  shipped 
at  Fairlawn  for  Charleston,  descended  the 
country  rapidly  by  night,  and  would  have 
intercepted  them,  but  for  a  slave  of  one 
of  the  plantations,  who  gave  intelligence 
of  his  movements  to  the  British.  This 
brought  out  a  strong  detachment  against 
him  from  the  camp,  and  he  was  obliged 
in  turn  to  steal  away  and  avoid  intercep- 
tion. 

Eeturning  from  the  pursuit  of  Colonel 
Stewart,  Greene  recrossed  the  San  tee,  and 
resumed  his  position  at  the  hills.  His  mi- 
litia soon  left  him.  Only  one  hundred  of 
the  North-Carolinians  now  remained,  and 
their  term  of  service  had  nearly  expired. 
Marion,  Pickens,  and  Hampton,  with  the 
South-Carolina  militia,  were  necessarily 
detached  to  cover  the  country ;  and  with 
his  continentals  alone  he  had  to  perform 
all  the  painful  and  fatiguing  services  re- 
quired by  six  hundred  wounded,  half  of 
whom  were  prisoners.  There  was  also 
much  sickness  in  camp  ;  and  ten 
days  after  the  battle  of  Eutaw 
the  American  general  would  have  found 
it  impossible  to  muster,  at  headquarters, 
a  thousand  men  fit  for  action. 


Sept.  18. 


In  the  meanwhile,  intelligence  reached 
the  South  that  Cornwallis  contemplated 
a  return  from  Virginia  to  the  Carolinas 
by  land ;  and  Colonel  Stewart,  having  re- 
cruited his  army  from  below,  and  made 
his  cavalry  far  superior  to  that  of  his  op- 
ponents, once  more  advanced  to  the  Eu- 
taws,  driving  Marion  and  Hampton  across 
the  Santee.  But  in  this  movement  the 
enemy  exhibited  little  vigor,  and  the  de- 
tachments of  the  patriots  soon  presented 
themselves  tauntingly  before  their  posts, 
but  failed  to  bring  them  forth.  Subse- 
quently,  while  the  British  lay  at  Monk's 
Corner,  Captain  Maham,  of  Marion's  bri- 
gade, captured  one  of  their  positions,  and 
took  eighty  prisoners,  in  the  face  of  their 
whole  army. 

During  the  illness  of  Colonel  Stewart, 
who  was  still  suffering  from  his  wound  re- 
ceived at  Eutaw,  the  command  devolved 
upon  Major  Doyle  (afterward  a  general 
in  the  British  service  in  India),  who  took 
post  at  Fludd's  plantation,  three  miles 
above  Nelson's  ferry,  with  more  than  two 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  three  hun- 
dred under  M'Arthur  at  Fairlawn.  This 
force,  so  superior  to  that  of  Greene,  gave 
to  the  enemy  the  undivided  command  of 
the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Santee 
andCongaree,and  westward  to  theEdisto. 

But  this  superiority  did  not  long  con- 
tinue. Greene's  army  was  recruited  by 
Colonels  Shelby  and  Sevier  with  five  hun- 
dred riflemen  from  the  mountain  region, 
and  a  hundred  and  sixty  infantry  came 
from  North  Carolinia.  The  artillery  de- 
stroyed at  Eutaw  had  been  replaced  from 
Virginia,  and  the  cavalry  (so  essential  in 
such  a  country)  was  greatly  augmented. 
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In  two  months  from  the  battle  of  Eutaw, 
the  American  general  was  in  a  capacity 
to  act,  Marion,  with  Sevier,  Shelby,  Hor- 
ry,  and  Maham,  was  ordered  to  operate 
between  theSantee  and  Charleston;  Sum- 
ter, with  his  brigade  of  state  troops,  and 
some  companies  of  militia,  was  ordered  to 
take  post  at  Orangeburg,  and  defend  the 
country  against  the  loyalists  from  the 
city ;  while  Pickens,  with  two  regiments, 
maintained  the  frontier  from  the  Indians, 
and  covered  it  against  the  predatory  war- 
fare still  raging  in  that  quarter. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  Sumter 
and  Marion  crossed  the  rivers  and  moved 
against  the  enemy.  The  former  soon  en- 
countered a  strong  body  of  tories,  under 
General  Cunningham,  who  had  advanced 
upon  Orangeburg ;  and  one  of  his  officers, 
a  Major  Morris,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  in 
which  he  sustained  some  loss.  The  forces 
of  Sumter  and  Cunningham,  being  nearly 
equal,  operated  as  mutual  checks  upon 
each  other.  The  latter,  who  had  issued 
from  Charleston  on  a  predatory  expedi- 
tion into  the  country,  was  obstructed  in 
his  progress;  while  the  former,  to  con- 
tinue this  restraint  upon  his  enemy,  and 
secure  himself,  fell  back  for  the  present 
upon  a  strong  and  well-selected  position. 

About  this  period  a  foray  was  under- 
taken by  William  Cunningham,  who,  by 
his  savage  ferocities,  had  acquired  the  nom 
de  guerre  of  "Bloody  Bill,"  which  is  gener- 
ally known  in  Carolina  tradition  as  "  The 
Bloody  Scout."  Cunningham,  with  two  or 
three  hundred  men,  made  his  way  from 
Charleston  to  the  interior.  Rendezvous- 
ing at  Rogues'  ford,  on  the  Edisto,  his  fol- 
lowers spread  themselves  on  every  hand, 


and  committed  the  most  horrible  exces- 
ses against  persons  and  property.  In  most 
cases,  they  found  only  defenceless  people 
in  their  houses.  No  mercy  to  age  or  sex 
was  shown  by  these  wretches.  The  men 
were  commonly  shot  or  cut  down ;  the 
women  experienced  various  brutalities; 
boys  of  fifteen  were  hewn  to  pieces ;  the 
horses  and  all  moveable  property  carried 
off,  and,  when  not  moveable,  burnt.  "  The 
horrid  massacres,  on  Cloud's  creek,  of  Tur- 
ner's troop,"  says  Simms,  from  whom  we 
gather  the  closing  details  of  the  southern 
campaign,  "  at  Edgehill,  of  Hayes'  party, 
where  scores  of  men  were  butchered  at 
the  same  moment  after  capture,  are  still 
reported  with  shuddering  by  the  people 
of  the  regions  where  these  terrible  atro- 
cities were  committed The  detailed 

crimes  of  this  '  bloody  scout,'  as  still  dwelt 
upon  by  the  preserving  tradition,  would 
crowd  a  volume."  But  his  banditti  was 
finally  dispersed  and  destroyed,  few  es- 
caping the  red  hand  of  the  avenger.  The 
miscreant  leader  survived  the  war,  and  re- 
turned to  Europe ;  but,  in  all  the  region 
of  country  thus  ravaged,  he  remains  to 
this  day  the  proverbial  monster.  His  atro- 
cious deeds  were  indignantly  repudiated 
by  the  British  General  Leslie,  and  also  by 
General  Cunningham,  the  representative 
of  a  remote  branch  of  the  same  family. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Colonel-Stewart  was 
busy  ravaging  the  low  country,  laying  in 
provisions  for  sustaining  a  siege  in  Charles- 
ton, and  accumulating  that  plunder  with 
which  the  enemy's  fleet  of  three  hundred 
sail  was  laden  when  they  afterward  took 
flight  from  the  waters  of  Cooper  river.  In 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  Major  Doyle 
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had  succeeded  in  stripping  the  country  on 
the  Santee  and  Congaree  of  every  negro, 
and  of  almost  everything  else  in  the  shape 
of  property  that  could  be  carried  away, 
and  would  have  extended  his  ravages  be- 
yond those  rivers,  but  that  Marion  and 
Hampton  guarded  their  opposite  banks. 

The  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown  reached  Greene's  headquarters 
about  the  last  of  October,  and  the  day 
was  observed  as  a  jubilee  in  the  camp, 
and  the  grateful  tidings  increased  the  de- 
sire of  the  American  general  to  cross  the 
rivers  which  separated  him  from  the  ene- 
my, and  drive  them  down  to  the  sea. 

The  camp  at  the  High  hills  of 
the  Santee  was  at  length  broken 
up,  and  the  American  army  again  put  in 
motion.  As  the  route  led  away  from  the 
support  of  Marion,  who  was  to  guard  the 
left  wing  on  the  march,  Captain  Eggleston, 
with  the  legion  and  a  detachment  of  Vir- 
ginians, was  sent  to  strengthen  him.  The 
main  army  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Sim- 
mons's  and  M'Cord's  ferries,  through  Or- 
angeburg, to  Riddlespurger's ;  thence  by 
the  Indianfield  road  to  Ferguson's  mill, 
where  that  road  crosses  the  Edisto  —  the 
intention  of  Greene  being  apparently  to 
gain  a  position  on  Four  Holes,  in  order  to 
cover  the  country  beyond  him,  and  con- 
trol the  movements  of  the  enemy  on  his 
right.  Another  object  was  to  intercept 
the  flight  of  the  British  to  Savannah,  in- 
telligence having  been  received  by  Mari- 
on, from  Charleston,  that  such  was  their 
design. 

About  this  time,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  the  mountaineers,  in  the  absence 
of  Colonel  Shelby,  deserted  the  camp,  af- 


ter a  service  of  only  three  weeks.  They 
had  been  placed  under  the  command  of 
Marion,  who  sought  to  give  them  suffi- 
cient employment;  but,  though  his  num- 
bers were  much  inferior,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  bring  the  British  into  the  open 
field.  Detachments  of  about  two  hundred 
of  the  mountain-men,  however,  supported 
by  Maham's  cavalry,  had  moved  against 
the  redoubts  at  Wappetaw,  which  were 
abandoned  at  their  approach.  The  same 
body  attacked  Fairlawn,  while  the  enemy 
lay  at  Wantoot.  In  passing  the  latter 
post,  Marion  showed  himself,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  decoying  the  British  cavalry 
into  the  field.  At  Fairlawn,  the  attack  by 
Colonel  Shelby  was  successful :  the  place 
surrendered  at  discretion  ;  and  the  whole 
garrison,  with  some  three  hundred  stand 
of  arms,  stores,  and  provisions,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  house 
with  its  contents,  and  the  abattis,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames. 

The  sudden  desertion  of  the  mountain- 
eers greatly  weakened  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Greene,  but  he  had  advanced  too  far 
to  recede  ;  Marion  had  passed  the  Santee, 
and  any  disaster  to  him  would  have  com- 
pelled an  immediate  retreat.  Greene  re- 
solved to  act  with  boldness,  and  if  possi- 
ble force  the  British  commander  to  retire 
into  Charleston.  With  this  object,  he  left 
the  army,  on  its  march,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Williams,  of  Maryland  ; 
and,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  cavalry, 
and  as  many  infantry,  moved  briskly  tow- 
ard Dorchester.  The  cavalry  consisted 
of  Lee's  and  Washington's,  and  one  hun- 
dred men  draAvn  from  the  command  of 
Sumter.     The  infantry  were  those  of  the 
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legion,  and  some  of  the  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland troops.  The  command  of  this  de- 
tachment was  given  to  Colonel  Hampton. 

Greene  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
be  able  to  surprise  the  post  at  Dorchester; 
but  the  enemy,  hearing  of  his  approach, 
lay  upon  their  arms  all  night.  A  party 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  obtain  intel- 
ligence was  cut  to  pieces  by  Hampton's 
advanced  guard,  and  the  survivors  hotly 
pursued  close  to  the  enemy's  post.  The 
whole  British  cavalry  and  a  strong  force 
of  infantry  now  issued  forth  to  charge  the 
pursuers,  and  Greene  with  pleasure  saw 
their  approach;  but  they  recoiled  and  fled 
from  the  fierce  onset  of  Hampton's  horse. 
Twenty  or  thirty  were  slain,  wounded,  or 
captured  ;  and  such  an  alarm  did  the  pres- 
ence of  Greene  in  person  inspire  among 
them,  under  the  belief  that  his  whole  ar- 
my was  at  hand,  that  the  garrison  at  Dor- 
chester destroyed  everything  during  the 
night,  threw  their  cannon  into  the  river, 
and  made  a  rapid  retreat  to  Charleston. 
The  panic  of  the  enemy  increased,  their 
outposts  were  all  abandoned,  and  their 
whole  force  concentrated  at  the  quarter- 
house,  six  miles  from  the  city.  At  this 
point,  where  the  isthmus  is  narrow,  the 
fugitives  halted,  and  were  joined  by  Colo- 
nel Stewart,  who  meantime  had  been  hur- 
rying toward  the  town  by  another  route. 

General  Leslie  now  succeeded  Stewart, 
and  prepared  for  immediate  attack.  His 
force  was  nearly  five  thousand  men,  exclu- 
sive of  the  negroes  which  he  embodied  in 
regiments,  while  Greene  could  not  mus- 
ter in  all  more  than  eight  hundred,  but 
the  fears  of  the  fugitives  had  magnified 
his  force  to  more  than  three  thousand. 


1782. 


Thus  driven  in  from  all  their  outposts, 
the  British  were  confined  in  their  opera- 
tions to  the  city,  the  neck,  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands.  The  object  of  General 
Greene,  and  all  that  he  could  effect,  in  the 
feeble  condition  of  his  army,  was  attained; 
and  in  January,  after  an  interreg- 
num of  nearly  two  years,  Governor 
Rutledge  convened  the  legislature  of  the 
state  at  Jacksonborough,  a  little  village 
on  the  Edisto  river,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  thirty  from  Charleston. 
The  army,  in  the  meantime,  took  post  at 
the  plantation  of  Colonel  Skirving,  some 
six  miles  below  Jacksonborough,  and  on 
the  road  leading  to  the  city. 

But  few  military  movements  occurred 
during  the  season.  A  vain  attempt  was 
made  to  dislodge  the  British  from  John's 
island.  In  a  skirmish  on  the  Combahee, 
the  brave  Colonel  John  Laurens 
fell.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  light-troops  near  Charles- 
ton by  Kosciusko*  General  Wayne  had 
been  sent  into  Georgia,  where  he  forced 
the  British  to  abandon  their  outposts,  and 

*  After  the  American  war,  this  illustrious  Pole  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  till  1 7S9, 
when  the  diet  appointed  him  a  major-general.  In  the  brief 
struggle  of  1792  he  behaved  with  distinguished  valor;  but 
as  soon  as  the  fate  of  Poland  was  sealed,  he  retired  into  vol- 
untary exile.  He  kept  up,  however,  a  correspondence  with 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  his  native  land;  and  when,  ir.  1794, 
the  Poles  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort  to  break  their 
chains,  they  placed  Kosciusko  at  their  head.  He  began  his 
career  by  defeating  the  Russian  general,  Denisoff,  at  Rasla- 
vice.  But  the  enemy  poured  in  on  all  sides,  and  at  length, 
after  having  for  six  months  delayed  the  fall  of  Poland,  he 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  on  the  4th  of  October,  at 
the  battle  of  Maceiowice.  He  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  incarcerated  until  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Paul,  who 
visited  him  in  prison,  embraced  him,  and  set  him  at  liberty. 
His  latter  years  were  spent  in  America,  France,  and  Swit- 
zerland, but  chiefly  in  France.  He  died  at  Soleure,  in  Swit- 
zerland, October  17,  1817,  aged  seventy-one  years. 
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finally  to  evacuate  Savannah,  the  garrison 
retiring  to  Charleston.  In  September,  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  arrived,  with  a  combing 
fleet,  to  cover  the  departure  of  the  British. 

Meanwhile,  General  Leslie  pressed  his 
preparations  for  the  final  evacuation  of 
Charleston.  Greatly  constrained  by  the 
cordon  which  the  American  general  had 
contrived  to  maintain  around  his  foe,  Les- 
lie, in  order  to  eke  out  his  provisions,  suf- 
fered numerous  loyalists  to  leave  the  city 
and  make  their  peace  with  their  country- 
men, a  privilege  of  which  hundreds  readi- 
ly availed  themselves.  He  also  expelled 
from  the  town  all  those  who  were  alleged 
to  favor  the  American  cause. 

Having  levelled  the  walls  of  the  town 
and  of  Fort  Johnson,  the  British  command- 
er opened  a  communication  with  General 
Greene,  apprizing  him  of  the  intended 
evacuation,  and  proposing  terms,  in  order 
that  his  departure  might  be  a  peaceable 
one.  An  arrangement  accordingly  fol- 
lowed, by  which  the  Americans  were  to 
take  possession  as  the  enemy's  rear-guard 
retired  ;  the  former  pledging  themselves 
to  forbear  all  hostile  attempts  upon  the 
movements  of  the  British,  on  condition 
that  they  should  do  no  injury  to  the  city. 

On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  December, 
1782,  this  event  took  place.  The  morn- 
ing gun  was  the  signal  for  the  British  rear- 
guard to  abandon  its  advanced  redoubts. 
General  Wayne,  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred infantry,  the  cavalry  of  the  legion, 
and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  with  two 
six-pounders,  having  been  sent  from  the 
American  army,  had  crossed  Ashley  river 
the  previous  night,  and  was  stationed  in 
readiness  to  follow  up  the  enemy. 


At  the  sound  of  the  morning  gun,  the 
two  parties  were  put  in  motion,  at  an  as- 
signed distance  asunder  of  two  hundred 
yards.  They  moved  down  the  King-street 
road,  till  they  had  passed  the  lines,  when 
the  British  filed  off  to  Gadsden's  wharf, 
where  they  embarked  in  boats  that  await- 
ed them.  "  It  was  a  grand  and  pleasing 
sight,"  says  General  Moultrie  in  his  me- 
moirs, "  to  see  the  enemy's  fleet,  upward 
of  three  hundred  sail.lying  at  anchorfrom 
Fort  Johnson  to  Five-Fathom  Hole,  in  a 
curve-line,  as  the  current  runs ;  and  what 
made  it  more  agreeable,  they  were  ready 
to  depart." 

The  reluctance  of  the  one  party  to  leave, 
and  the  impatience  of  the  other  to  succeed 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  city,  led  the 
British,  now-and-then  during  the  march, 
to  cry  aloud  to  General  Wayne  that  he 
was  pressing  too  rapidly  upon  them  —  a 
proceeding  highly  characteristic  of  "Mad 
Anthony"  who  fully  sympathized  with  the 
natural  impatience  of  the  Carolinians  to 
behold  those  dear  homes  from  which  they 
had  been  so  long  exiled.*  Wayne  moved 
forward,  and  halted  on  the  south  side  of 
Broad  street,  nearly  opposite  to.  Church. 
Next  to  the  American  advance  came  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge  and  General  Greene,  es- 
corted by  two  hundred  cavalry,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  council  and  long  troops  of 
officers  and  citizens  on  horseback,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace.^ 

*  At  the  close  of  the  war,  General  Wayne  retired  to  his 
native  state  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1787,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  state  convention  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  1792,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  western  army  on  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  savages  at  the  battle  of  the  Mi- 
amis,  in  1794.     He  died  in  1796,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

\  Simms. 
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Lord  Cornwallis  having,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  instructions  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  again  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth the  detachment  of  troops  about  to 
sail  for  New  York,  moved  his  whole  force, 
consisting  of  about  seven  thousand  men, 
to  Yorktown.  This  small  place, 
situated  on  York  river,  was  se- 
lected as  a  good  defensive  post,  and  one 
capable  of  affording  protection  to  ships- 
of-the-line.  Sir  Henry,  with  this  purpose 
in  view,  had  suggested  Yorktown,  or  Old 
Point  Comfort,  as  a  point  d'appui  for  the 
coming  campaign  in  Virginia.  By  the 
advice  of  his  naval  officers  and  engineers, 
the  earl  chose  the  former.  On  the  north 
and  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  was 
a  mile  wide,  and  of  sufficient  depth  for 
large  vessels,  was  Gloucester  Point,  which, 
like  Yorktown,  had  a  high  and  command- 
ing position.  His  lordship  now  proceed- 
ed to  fortify  both  places  (at  the  former 
of  which  was  stationed  Colonel  Tarleton 
and  a  part  of  his  legion),  and  with  such 
satisfactory  progress,  that,  confident  of 
his  security,  he  soon  wrote  to  Sir  Henry 


Clinton,  offering  to  send  a  detachment  of 
a  thousand  men  to  the  aid  of  New  York, 
then  threatened,  as  was  supposed,  by  an 
attack  from  Washington. 

Earl  Cornwallis  was, however, suddenly 
aroused  from  his  sense  of  security  by  the 
arrival  in  the  Chesapeake  of  Ad- 
miral Count  de  Grasse,  with  a 
French  fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail-of-the- 
line  and  several  frigates,  having  upward 
of  three  thousand  troops  on  board.  The 
young  marquis  Lafayette,  aware  of  Wash- 
ington's designs  against  the  enemy  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  prepared  by  early  intelligence 
for  this  arrival  of  his  countrymen,  had  in 
the  meantime  skilfully  manoeuvred  to  co- 
operate with  them.  His  object  was  to 
cut  off  the  escape  of  Cornwallis  by  land, 
while  the  French  fleet  should  close  up 
his  egress  by  sea. 

Lafayette  had  made  every  disposition 
of  his  force  necessary  to  his  purpose  with- 
out exciting  the  suspicion  of  Cornwallis, 
who,  intent  upon  his  fortifications,  regard- 
ed his  young  antagonist  almost  with  con- 
temptuous indifference.    Having  sent  the 
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Pennsylvania  troops,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  to  the  south  side  of  James 
river,  under  the  feint  of  attacking  Ports- 
mouth, and  collected  a  large  militia-force, 
the  marquis  himself  marched  to  Williams- 
burg, in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
French  troops  as  soon  as  they  should  land. 

On  the  arrival  of  Count  de  Grasse,  he 
was  met  off  Cape  Henry  by  an  officer  de- 
spatched by  Lafayette  to  inform  him  of 
the  exact  state  of  affairs  in  Virginia.  De 
Grasse,  guided  by  this  information,  imme- 
diately sent  four  ships-of-the-line  to  block- 
ade York  river,  and  to  convey  the  land- 
troops  to  James  river,  where  Lafayette 
was  awaiting  them.  Nothing  occurred  to 
mar  these  designs  so  skilfully  laid.  Corn- 
wallis  found  himself  shut  up  by  sea,  and 
obstructed  on  land  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Lafayette  and  the  marquis  de  St.  Si- 
mon, who,  taking  post  at  Williamsburg, 
kept  close  watch  upon  his  lordship.  The 
earl  was  at  last  conscious  of  his  danger, 
and  would  have  striven  to  break  through 
the  toils  which  had  been  so  artfully  woven, 
and  to  force  his  way  into  North  Carolina, 
had  he  not  hoped  that  such  aid  would 
soon  reach  him  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
as  to  render  so  desperate  an  expedient 
unnecessary.  In  the  meantime,  Washing- 
ton, in  his  camp  in  New  Jersey,  was  seal- 
ing the  fate  of  his  unconscious  lordship. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  North. 

When  intelligence  was  first  received  of 
the  intention  of  Count  de  Grasse  to  sail 
from  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States 
with  his  powerful  fleet,  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau,  who  had  also  received  despatches 
from  the  French  court,  requested  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Washington,  to  con- 
113 
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cert  a  plan  of  action  for  the  approaching 
campaign.  The  latter  suggested  Weath- 
ersfield,  in  Connecticut,  as  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  the  22d  of  May  as  the  time. 
Accordingly,  the  commander-in-chief  set 
out  from  headquarters,  at  New 
Windsor,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
erals Knox  and  Du  Portail,  and  met  Eo- 
chambeau  and  the  marquis  de  Chastellux 
at  the  time  agreed  upon.  A  French  frig- 
ate had  recently  arrived  at  Boston,  hav- 
ing on  board  the  count  de  Barras,  who 
was  appointed  to  succeed  the  deceased 
Admiral  de  Ternay  in  the  command  of 
the  French  fleet  at  Newport,  and  he  was 
expected  to  join  the  conference  at  Weath- 
ersfield,  but  the  appearance  of  a  British 
squadron  off  Block  island  prevented  his 
attendance. 

At  that  interview,  the  respective  com- 
manders, being  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Virginia  by  Lord  Cornwallis, 
discussed  the  propriety  of  a  joint  expe- 
dition to  the  Carolinas.  The  difficulties 
of  such  an  expedition,  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  sickly  season  was  about 
to  set  in  at  the  South,  were  fully  consid- 
ered, and  it  was  agreed  that  an  effective 
blow  might  be  made  by  the  combined  ar- 
mies for  the  recovery  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  would  at  the  same  time  re- 
lieve the  southern  states.  It  was  finally 
determined,  as  a  preliminary  step  toward 
opening  the  campaign,  that  the  entire 
land-force  of  the  French  (whose  infantry 
had  remained  in  repose  at  Newport  for 
nine  months),  with  the  exception  of  about 
two  hundred,  who  were  to  be  left  as  a 
guard  over  their  heavy  baggage  at  Provi- 
dence, should  march  with  all  despatch  to 
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join  Washington's  army  at  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson,  and  at  a  proper  time  the 
united  force  was  to  move  toward  New 
York. 

The  commander-in-chief  at  once  sent 
letters  to  Governor  Livingston,  of  New- 
Jersey,  and  the  executive  authorities  of 
New  England,  urging  them  to  provide 
immediately  the  quotas  of  men  and  sup- 
plies which  had  been  voted  by  their  re- 
spective states.  General  Rochambeau,  in 
the  meanwhile,  despatched  a  messenger 
to  the  West  Indies,  to  inform  the  count 
de  Grasse  of  the  proposed  attack  upon 
New  York,  and  to  solicit  the  co-operation 
of  his  fleet. 

Toward  the  close  of  June,  while  the 
French  troops  were  moving  through  the 
western  part  of  Connecticut,  on  their  way 
to  the  Hudson,  Washington  made  strong 
preparations  to  oppose  the  British  on  York 
island  and  in  Westchester  county.  He 
planned  a  joint  expedition  against  Colo- 
nel Delancey's  corps  of  loyalists  stationed 
at  Morrisania,  and  the  military  works  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  island.  The  duke 
de  Lauzun,  with  his  fine  cavalry-legion, 
was  to  conduct  the  former;  and  General 
Lincoln,  with  detachments  from  the  main 
army,  had  charge  of  the  latter.  But  the 
enemy  were  on  the  alert. 

Lincoln,  with  a  force  of  eight  hundred 
men,  went  down  from  the  camp 
at  Peekskill,  in  boats  propelled 
by  muffled  oars.  At  the  same  time,  leav- 
ing; his  baggage,  Washington  followed  on 
land  with  the  main  army,  and  encamped 
at  Phillipsburg,  near  Dobbs's  ferry,  nearly 
twelve  miles  from  the  north  end 
of  York  island.    Lincoln,  accom- 
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panied  by  one  or  two  officers,  crossed  to 
Fort  Lee,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  to  reconnoitre  Fort  Washington 
from  the  cliffs  of  the  Palisades,  when  he 
discovered  a  British  encampment  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  island,  and  a  vessel-of- 
war  lying  in  the  river,  off  Spuyten-devil 
creek.  He  at  once  saw  that  a  snrprisal 
of  the  enemy's  forts  was  impossible ;  and, 
accordingly,  landing  his  troops,  he  took 
possession  of  the  high  grounds  lying  to 
the  northeast  of  Harlem  river,  with  the 
intention  of  offering  aid  to  the  duke  de 
L  auzun. 

In  this  position,  Lincoln  was  attacked 
by  a  foraging-party,  numbering  about  fif- 
teen hundred  men.  A  desultory  skirmish 
followed ;  and  De  Lauzun,  who  had  just 
ai'rived  at  Eastchester,  hearing  the  sound 
of  cannon,  hastened  forward  to  meet  his 
American  ally.  Washington  likewise  ad- 
vanced, and  the  British,  believing  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  Americans  was  ap- 
proaching, fled  to  their  boats,  and  retired 
in  haste  to  their  camp.  The  surprise  of 
Delancey's  corps  being  regarded 
as  improbable,  Washington  with- 
drew to  Dobbs's  ferry,  at  which  place  he 
was  joined  by  General  Eochambeau. 

The  American  and  French  forces  now 
encamped  among  the  verdant  and  beau- 
tiful hills  of  Greenburg,  near  Tarrytown, 
about  thirty  miles  from  New  York.  The 
former,  who  lay  in  two  lines,  had  their 
right  resting  on  Dobbs's  ferry,  and  ex- 
tending eastward  toward  the  Neparan  or 
Sawmill  river ;  and  the  latter  encamped 
in  a  single  line  upon  the  hills  still  farther 
to  the  east,  with  their  left  resting  on  the 
river  Bronx.     In  this  position  they  re- 
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mained  upward  of  three  weeks,4  without 
making  any  movement  of  importance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  invasion  of  Vir- 
ginia by  Lord  Cornwallis  had  caused  great 
alarm  throughout  that  and  the  adjoining 
states  ;  and  the  American  chief  received 
urgent  letters,  earnestly  imploring  him  to 
advance  southward  with  a  powerful  force, 
and  expel  the  earl  and  his  followers.  The 
time  for  such  an  expedition,  however,  had 
not  yet  come. 

Washington,  accompanied  by  Rocham- 
beau  and  other  French  officers,  now  pro- 
ceeded to  the  summit  of  the  Pali- 
July  18. 

sades,  tor  the  purpose  or  recon- 
noitring the  British  posts  on  the  north 
end  of  York  island.  On  the  following 
day,  they  took  a  view  of  those  at  Kings- 
bridge  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  force 
of  five  thousand  Americans  and  French, 
commanded  by  Generals  Lincoln  and  De 
Chastellux,  should  occupy  a  line  across 
the  entire  county  of  Westchester  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  East  river, in  order  to  cover 
an  extended  reconnoissance,  break  up  the 
haunts  of  the  tories,  and  confine  Colonel 
Delancey's  corps  of  marauders  within  the 
British  lines. 

This  important  movement  was  begun 
with  great  secresy  on  the  evening  of  the 
21st,  the  three  separate  columns  moving 
simultaneously  toward  York  island,  while 
detachments  of  infantry  scoured  the  fields 
between  the  lines  of  march.  Before  day- 
break the  entire  force  confront- 
ed the  British  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  island.  The  flashing  of  the  arms 
of  the  allies  in  the  beams  of  the  morning 
snn  was  the  first  intimation  which  the 
enemy  had  of  the  movement. 


July  22. 


While  the  British  were  held  in  check 
by  this  strong  force,  Washington  and  Ro- 
chambeau,  with  their  respective  attend- 
ants, effected  a  complete  reconnoissance 
from  the  Hudson  to  Long-island  sound  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  American  light- 
troops,  and  De  Lauzun's  lancers,  broke  up 
every  post  of  the  loyalists  and  refugees. 
Having  made  a  thorough  and  scientific 
reconnoissance  of  the  whole  ground,  the 
allied  troops  returned  to  their  respective 
encampments  among  the  Greenburg  hills. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  became  alarmed  at 
this  movement, and  despatched  a  message 
to  Lord  Cornwallis, directing  him  to  order 
three  of  the  regiments  in  South  Carolina 
to  sail  immediately  for  New  York,  and  to 
hold  a  portion  of  his  own  troops  in  readi- 
ness for  the  same  destination.  On  hear- 
ing of  this  requisition,  Washington  made 
the  following  comment  in  a  let- 
ter to  Lafayette:  "I  think  we 
have  already  effected  one  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  campaign  settled  at  Weathersfield  ; 
that  is,  giving  a  substantial  relief  to  the 
southern  states,  by  obliging  the  enemy  to 
recall  a  considerable  part  of  their  forces 
from  thence." 

With  great  anxiety,  and  some  degree 

of  impatience,  the  commander-in-chief 

had  waited  for  the  recruits  and  supplies 

which  had  been  voted  by  several  of  the 

state  legislatures ;  and  again  he  . 

i       •       ,     i  i      August  2. 

addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 

governments  of  the  New-England  states, 
imploring  them  in  the  most  urgent  man- 
ner to  be  prompt  and  generous  in  send- 
ing on  the  required  aid,  for  without  it  the 
enemy  must  triumph,  and  the  allies  be- 
come  disappointed  and  disgusted.     "It 
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will  be  no  small  degree  of  triumph  to  onr 
enemies,"  added  Washington,  "and  will 
have  a  very  pernicious  influence  upon  our 
friends  in  Europe,  should  they  find  such 
a  failure  of  resource,  or  such  a  want  of 
energy  to  draw  it  out,  that  our  boasted 
and  expensive  preparation  end  only  in 
idle  parade." 

About  this  time,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived from  Lafayette  that  "  thirty  trans- 
port-ships, full  of  troops,  most  of  them 
red-coats,  and  eight  or  ten  brigs  with  cav- 
alry on  board,"  had  arrived  in  Hampton 
roads.  A  despatch  was  also  received  from 
Admiral  Count  de  Grasse,  stating  that  he 
expected  to  sail  from  St.  Domingo  on  the 
3d  of  August,  with  nearly  thirty  ships-of- 
the-line  and  a  considerable  land-force,  di- 
rectly for  Chesapeake  bay,  and  that  his 
stay  must  be  short. 

On  receiving  this  information,  Wash- 
ington changed  his  plans.  The  scheme 
against  New  York  was  abandoned,  as  be- 
ing too  perilous  without  the  aid  of  the 
expected  French  fleet  and  troops.  Be- 
sides this,  early  in  the  month, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  received 
a  reinforcement  of  nearly  three  thousand 
troops,  British  and  Hessians.  Strength- 
ened by  this  arrival,  the  baronet,  as  we 
have  seen,  countermanded  his  orders  for 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  send  a  portion  of  the 
southern  troops  northward,  as  he  deemed 
his  own  force  amply  sufficient  for  the  de- 
fence of  New  York. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  by  Washing- 
ton and  Rochambeau  to  concur  with  the 
plans  of  De  Grasse,  and,  proceeding  with 
the  allied  armies  southward,  strike  a  blow 
against  the  British  in  Virginia.     Robert 


Morris,  .the  great  financier,  and  Richard 
Peters,  the  active  secretary  of  war,  were 
at  headquarters  at  the  time.  Af- 
ter informing  them  of  his  reso- 
lution, Washington  turned  to  Peters,  and 
asked,  "  What  can  you  do  for  me  in  aid 
of  this  expedition  ?  I  may  want,"  he  add- 
ed, "  a  month's  pay  in  advance  for  some 
of  the  troops." — u  With  money,  everything — 
without  it,  nothing"  quickly  replied  Peters, 
at  the  same  time  casting  a  significant 
glance  at  Robert  Morris.  The  financier 
comprehended  the  meaning  of  that  look, 
and  said,  "Let  me  know  the  sum  you 
desire."  Washington  soon  completed  his 
estimates ;  and  when  the  troops  passed 
through  Philadelphia,  not  long  afterward, 
Morris,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  bor- 
rowed twenty  thousand  dollars  in  specie 
from  Rochambeau,  promising  to  replace  it 
by  the  first  of  October.  With  assurance 
of  aid,  the  commander-in-chief  prepared 
immediately  for  the  southward  march* 
This  change  of  purpose  was,  however, 
carefully  concealed  from  the  enemy;  and, 
to  keep  up  the  idea  that  New  York  was 
still  his  object,  Washington  wrote  mislead- 
ing letters,  which  he  intended  should  be 
intercepted  ;  had  ovens  built,  fuel  collect- 
ed, and  a  large  encampment  marked  out 
for  his  army  in  New  Jersey,  near  Amboy, 
and  opposite  to  Staten  island.  In  the 
meantime,  the  allied  armies,  having  com- 
pleted their  preparations  to  move  to  Vir- 
ginia, began  their  march.  The 
pretence  of  an  attack  upon  New 
York  wras  kept  up  to  the  last  moment. 
Reconnoitring  and  pioneer  parties  were 
sent  forward  to  examine  and  clear  the 

*  Lossin<j. 
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roads  from  the  encampment  at  the  Green- 
burg  hills  toward  Kingsbridge  ;  and  when 
the  troops  were  paraded  for  the  march, 
they  faced  in  that  direction.  They  -were, 
however,  much  to  the  surprise  and  per- 
plexity of  their  own  officers,  who  were  in 
ignorance  of  the  chief's  designs,  immedi- 
ately ordered  to  the  right  about,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Hudson  to  King's  ferry  at 
Verplanck's  Point,  where  they  crossed  to 
New  Jersey. 

The  secret  of  "Washington's  design  was 
kept  as  strictly  from  his  own  army  as 
from  the  enemy.  "  Our  destination,"  as 
Thacher  records, "  has  been  for  some  time 
matter  of  perplexing  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. Bets  have  run  high,  on  one  side, 
that  we  were  to  occupy  the  ground  mark- 
ed out  on  the  Jersey  shore,  to  aid  in  the 
siege  of  New  York;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  we  are  stealing  a  march  on  the  ene- 
my,  and  are  actually  destined  to  Virginia, 
in  pursuit  of  the  army  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis."  Seven  years  later,  Washington 
wrote  a  letter  to  Noah  Webster,  in  which, 
after  admitting  the  finesse  employed  to 
"misguide  and  bewilder  Sir  Henry,"  he 
added,  "  Nor  were  less  pains  taken  to  de- 
ceive our  own  army,  for  I  had  always  con- 
ceived when  the  imposition  does  not  com- 
pletely take  place  at  home,  it  would  never 
sufficiently  succeed  abroad." 

Leaving  General  Heath  in  command 
of  a  sufficient  guard  for  the  posts  in  the 
Highlands,  the  allied  armies  began  their 
movement  across  New  Jersey,  under  the 
general  charge  of  Lincoln,  the  American 
troops  marching  one  day  in  ad- 
vance of  the  French.  They  pro- 
ceeded by  different  routes,  and  were  far 
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on  their  way  in  rapid  march  toward  the 
Delaware  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sus- 
pected their  destination  to  be  other  than 
Staten  island  and  New  York. 

On  the  seventh  day  after  leaving  the 
Hudson,  the  Americans  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware, and  entered  Philadelphia,  followed 
on  the  next  day  by  the  French. 

"  The  streets  being  extremely 
dirty,"  says  Thacher,  "  and  the  weather 
warm  and  dry,  we  raised  a  dust  like  a 
smothering  snowstorm,  blinding  our  eyes 
and  covering  our  bodies  with  it.  This 
was  not  a  little  mortifying,  as  the  ladies 
were  viewing  us  from  the  open  windows 
of  every  house  as  we  passed  through  this 
splendid  city Our  line  of  march,  inclu- 
ding appendages  and  attendants,  extend- 
ed nearly  two  miles.  The  general  officers 
and  their  aids,  in  rich  military  uniform, 
mounted  on  noble  steeds  elegantly  capari- 
soned, were  followed  by  their  servants 
and  baggage.  In  the  rear  of  every  bri- 
gade were  several  fieldpieces,  accompa- 
nied by  ammunition-carriages.  The  sol- 
diers marched  with  slow  and  solemn  step, 
regulated  by  the  drum  and  fife.  In  the 
rear  followed  a  great  number  of  wagons, 
loaded  with  tents,  provisions,  and  other 
baggage,  such  as  a  few  soldiers'  Avives  and 
children  ;  though  a  very  small  number  of 
these  are  allowed  to  encumber  us  on  this 
occasion." 

The  entry  of  the  French  troops  was 
characteristically  gay  and  glorious.  Hav- 
ing halted  a  short  distance  from  the  city, 
in  order  to  furbish  up  their  uniforms  "  of 
white  broadcloth,  faced  with  green"  (the 
colors  of  the  old  house  of  Bourbon),  they 
marched  in,  with  a  fall  band  of  music  pre- 
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ceding  them,  to  the  manifest  admiration 
of  the  people  who  crowded  the  streets, 
and  of  the  ladies  who  "  appeared  at  the 
windows  in  their  most  brilliant  attire." 
A  grand  review  took  place  on 
the  following  day,  when  "at  least 
twenty  thousand  persons,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  carriages,  remarkable  for  their  light- 
ness and  elegance,  added  to  the  lustre  of 
this  exhibition — which  was  still  height- 
ened," adds  the  ardent  Frenchman*  who 
describes  the  scene,  "  by  the  pleasantness 
of  the  situation  and  the  remarkable  se- 
renity of  the  day." 

The  day  "was  destined  for  favorable 
omens,"  continues  the  same  warm  color- 
ist.  "  M.  le  chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  who 
on  this  occasion  received  his  countrymen 
with  the  dignity  and  generosity  of  the 
representative  of  a  great  monarch,  and 
the  frankness  and  cordiality  of  an  indi- 
vidual, after  the  review  invited  all  the 
officers  to  dine  with  him.  Hardly  were 
we  seated  at  the  table,  when  an  express 
arrived.  A  disquieting  silence  immedi- 
ately seized  every  guest;  our  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  ev- 
ery one  endeavoring  to  guess  what  the 
message  would  turn  out  to  be.  '  Thirty- 
six  ships-of-the-line,'  said  he, '  commanded 
by  Monsieur  le  comte  de  Grasse,  are  ar- 
rived in  Chesapeake  bay,  and  three  thou- 
sand men  have  landed,  and  opened  a  com- 
munication with  the  marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette.' Joy  and  good  humor  immediately 
resumed  their  place  on  every  counte- 
nance." The  news  soon  spread  through- 
out the  city,  and  the  people  hurried  in 
crowds  to  the  residence  of  the  minister 

*  Quoted  by  Thacher. 


of  France,  shouting,  "Long  live  Louis 
XVI. !" 

The  American  army,  however,  did  not 
share  fully  in  this  gay  enthusiasm.  The 
New-England  troops  grumbled  at  being 
marched  at  such  a  distance  to  the  South 
while  their  pay  was  in  arrears.  As  be- 
fore related,  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  was  obtained  from  Eochambeau's 
military  chest,  on  a  promise  of  repayment 
on  the  first  of  October,  which  gave  tem- 
porary relief.  Fortunately,  at  this  mo- 
ment, Colonel  John  Laurens,  who  had 
been  sent  to  France  as  American  agent 
to  solicit  a  loan,  returned  with  abundant 
supplies  and  half  a  million  of  dollars  in 
specie.  Moreover, he  broughtintelligence 
of  a  successful  negotiation  with  France 
and  Holland  for  a  large  sum  in  addition. 
The  zeal  and  ability  with  which  the  ne- 
gotiation was  conducted  by  the  American 
envoy  deserve  more  than  a  passing  allu- 
sion. 

Colonel  John  Laurens,  a  son  of  Henry 
Laurens  (ex-president  of  Congress,  who 
was  long  confined  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don), was  made  a  prisoner  on  the  surren- 
der of  Charleston  to  the  British,  and  re- 
leased on  parole.  He  arrived  in  Paris  in 
the  spring  of  1781,  and  immediately  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  his  mission  with 
all  the  ardor  of  his  nature.  He  soon  be- 
came impatient  of  the  delays  which  he 
experienced  on  the  part  of  the  French 
ministry.  In  earnestly  pressing  his  suit 
one  day  with  Count  de  Vergennes,  that 
adroit  diplomat  reminded  him  that  per- 
haps he  had  forgotten  that  he  was  not  de- 
livering the  orders  of  his  commander-in- 
chief,  but  addressing  the  minister  of  a 
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monarch  who  had  every  disposition  to  fa- 
vor his  country.  Laurens  withdrew  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  replied 
with  emphasis  :  "  Favor,  sir !  The  respect 
which  I  owe  to  my  country  will  not  ad- 
mit the  term.  Say  that  the  obligation  is 
mutual,  and  I  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the 
obligation.  But,  as  the  last  argument  I 
shall  offer  to  your  excellency,  the  sword 
which  I  now  wear  in  defence  of  France, 
as  well  as  of  my  own  country,  unless  the 
succor  I  solicit  is  immediately  accorded, 
I  may  be  compelled  ivithin  a  short  time  to  draw 
against  France,  as  a  British  subject !  I  must 
now  inform  your  excellency  that  my  next 
memorial  will  be  presented  to  his  majesty 
in  person."  This  bold  reply  had  a  great 
effect  upon  Vergennes,  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
was  an  event  he  most  dreaded.  True  to 
his  promise,  Laurens  attended  at  the  au- 
dience-chamber of  the  king  the  next  day, 
and  presented  his  memorial  in  person  to 
his  majesty.  It  was  handed  to  Count  Se- 
gur,  and  on  the  following  day  Laurens 
was  officially  informed  that  the  required 
aid  should  be  given.  That  succor,  as  we 
have  seen,  now  came  to  hand  at  a  most 
important  crisis,  and  in  two  short  months, 
by  the  aid  of  French  funds,  and  French 
soldiers  and  seamen,  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
to  be  captured,  and  the  death-blow  given 
to  British  power  in  America  * 

While  in  Philadelphia,  Washington  re- 
ceived despatches  from  Lafayette,inform- 
ing  him  of  the  destination  of  Cornwallis's 
flotilla  seen  in  Hampton  roads,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  should  make  every  ex- 
ertion to  prevent  the  earl  from  moving 

*  Lossing. 
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into  the  interior.  The  French  minister 
had  as  yet  received  no  intelligence  of  the 
count  de  Grasse,  and  Washington  in  con- 
sequence felt  much  anxiety.  Yet  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  advance.  Both 
armies  left  Philadelphia  in  the 
morning,  for  the  Head  of  Elk.  Toward 
evening  Washington  was  met  by  a  cou- 
rier, bringing  the  glad  tidings  that  the 
French  admiral  with  his  great  armament 
had  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake.  The  mes- 
senger reached  the  chevalier  de  Luzerne, 
at  Philadelphia  the  same  evening,  as  be- 
fore related,  while  his  guests  were  at  the 
banquet-table. 

The  commander-in-chief  arrived  at  the 
Head  of  Elk  (the  narrow,  upper  end  of 
Chesapeake  bay,  which  is  called 
Elk  river)  in  the  evening,  with 
the  intention  of  embarking  the  troops,  ord- 
nance, and  stores,  at  that  point,  and  send- 
ing them  down  the  bay.  There  was  a 
great  lack  of  transports  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  troops  were  therefore  brought  to 
a  halt.  While  the  armies  were  thus  de- 
layed, Washington  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  flying  visit  to  Mount 
Vernon.  Accordingly,  attended  by  Ko- 
chambeau,  he  rode  to  Baltimore, 
where  the  two  chiefs  were  greet- 
ed with  a  public  address,  and  honored  by 
bonfires  and  illuminations  in  the  evening. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Washington 
set  out  for  Mount  Vernon  with  a  single 
aid-de-camp  (Colonel  Humphreys),  with 
the  determination  of  reaching  his  home 
that  night,  for  upward  of  six  years  had 
passed  since  he  had  been  beneath  its  roof. 
"  The  journey  was  accomplished,"  writes 
Lossing, "  and  great  was  the  joy  at  Mount 
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Vernon  when  the  news  spread  over  the 
estate  that  the  master  had  come  home. 
The  servants  flocked  in  from  the  fields 
to  see  him,  and  among  them  came  Bish- 
op, the  venerable  body-servant,  who  had 
lived  with  Washington  since  the  bloody 
battle  of  the  Monongahela,  twenty-six 
years  before,  but  who  was  now,  at  the  age 
of  almost  fourscore  years,  too  decrepid  to 
follow  his  master  to  the  field." 

"It  was  a  late  hour,"  says  Ir- 
ving, "when  Washington  arrived 
at  Mount  Vernon ;  where  he  was  joined 
by  his  suite  at  dinner-time  on  the  follow- 
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ing  day,  and  by  the  count  de  Rochambeau 
in  the  evening.  General  Chastellux  and 
his  aids-de-camp  arrived  there  on  the  11th, 
and  Mount  Vernon  was  now  crowded  with 
guests,  who  were  all  entertained  in  the 
ample  style  of  old  Virginian  hospitality. 
On  the  12th,  tearing  himself  away  once 
more  from  the  home  of  his  heart,  Wash- 
ington with  his  military  associates  contin- 
ued onward  to  join  Lafayette  at  Williams- 
burg." On  this  occasion  he  was  attend- 
ed by  Mrs.  Washington's  son;  John  Parke- 
Custis,  who  now  for  the  first  time  went 
to  the  field,  as  one  of  the  chief's  aids. 
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Washington,  by  his  skilful  ma- 
noeuvring, had  succeeded  in  so  com- 
pletely hoodwinking  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
that  the  combined  armies,  as  previously 
shown,  had  proceeded  on  their  march  as 
far  as  the  Delaware  before  he  was  per- 
suaded that  Earl  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown 
was  their  object.  Sir  Henry,  in  fact,  had 
been  so  impressed  with  the  delusion  that 
an  attack  upon  New  York  was  intended, 
that  even  after  Washington  and  Rocham- 
beau had  crossed  the  Hudson  into  New 


Jersey,  he  believed  that  this  move  was 
only  a  feint  to  divert  him  from  their  real 
purpose.  When  he  was  fairly  conscious 
of  the  truth,  it  was  too  late  for  him  to 
send  the  desired  assistance  to  Cornwallis, 
although  at  the  last  moment  he  wrote  to 
his  lordship,  declaring  that  he  would  do 
his  utmost  for  his  relief. 

A  prospect  of  aid  was,  however,  pre- 
sented by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
at  New  York  from  the  West  Indies,  with 
fourteen  ships-of-the-line.    Hood  was  now 
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joined  by  five  ships  then  lying  in  the  har- 
bor, under  Admiral  Graves,  who,  being  the 
senior  officer,  assumed  the  general  com- 
mand, and  bore  away  without 
delay,  with  the  intention  of  first 
intercepting  the  count  de  Barras,  with 
the  French  squadron  from  Newport,  and 
then  attacking  Admiral  de  Grasse,  in  the 
Chesapeake.  As  Graves  sailed  down  the 
southern  coast,  he  first  looked  into  the 
Delaware,  but,  finding  no  enemy  there, 
continued  his  course  to  the  capes  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  discovered  the  French 
fleet,  lying  just  within  Lynn-Haven  bay. 
Count  de  Grasse,  slipping  and  even  cut- 
ting his  cables,  in  his  eagerness,  came  out 
at  once  ;  and  when  his  fleet  of  twenty-four 
ships  showed  itself,  Graves,  who  had  only 
nineteen  vessels  to  oppose  him,  and  knew 
that  De  Barras  could  not  be  far  off  with 
the  Newport  squadron,  became  nervously 
anxious.  The  English  admiral,  however, 
gave  the  signal  for  battle,  and  his  ships 
stretched  in ;  but  when  his  rear  was  near- 
ly even  with  the  enemy's  van,  he  made 
the  signal  for  the  whole  fleet  to  wear,  by 
which  he  got  upon  the  same  tack  with 
his  antagonist,  and  to  windward  almost 
parallel  with  him.  The  two  fleets  now 
steered  to  the  eastward,  and,  as  they  got 
clear  of  the  capes  of  Virginia,  Graves  bore 
down  upon  De  Grasse.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ac- 
tion commenced,  but  did  not  become  gen- 
eral, as  only  a  few  of  the  vessels  were  en- 
gaged, and  at  night  the  fleets  separated. 
The  French,  whose  advance-ships  had  suf- 
fered considerably,  bore  away  to  get  in  a 
line  with  their  centre.  Graves  kept  the 
weather-gage  during  the  night;  but,  as 
114 


some  of  his  ships  had  been  severely  dam- 
aged, he  was  obliged  to  lay  to  for  repairs. 
The  Terrible,  of  seventy-four  guns,  leaked 
so  badly,  that  in  a  day  or  two  after  she 
was  abandoned  and  burnt.  It  was  also 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  Ajax  was 
kept  afloat,  as  she  made  water  rapidly. 

The  two  fleets  remained  at  sea  for  five 
days,  without  renewing  the  action,  when 
De  Grasse  again  bore  away  for  the  Ches- 
apeake, taking  two  English  frigates  on  his 
return,  and  having  the  satisfaction  on  ar- 
riving at  his  old  anchorage  to  find  Count 
de  Barras  safely  moored  there  with  his 
Newport  squadron  of  seven  ships-of-the- 
line  and  fourteen  transports,  laden  with 
artillery  and  stores.  Graves  looked  into 
the  bay,  and, seeing  the  increased  strength 
of  his  enemy,  returned  with  his  crippled 
fleet  to  New  York,  for  he  feared  the  equi- 
noctial gales,  that  might  be  daily  expect- 
ed, more  than  the  guns  of  his  powerful 
adversary.  In  this  action,  the  loss  of  the 
French  was  two  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
and  that  of  the  English  .three  hundred 
and  thirty. 

When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  discovered  the 
real  intentions  of  Washington,  he  strove 
to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  by  an  at- 
tack upon  New  London,  in  Connecticut. 
Two  British  regiments,  a  battalion  of  loy- 
alist volunteers  from  New  Jersey,  and  a 
detachment  of  Hessian  riflemen  (yagers), 
numbering  about  twenty-three  hundred 
in  all,  were  embarked  at  New  York  for 
the  service ;  and  the  command  of  this  ma- 
rauding expedition  against  the  state  which 
had  given  him  birth  was  intrusted  to  the 
arch-traitor,  Benedict  Arnold,  as  being  an 
enterprise  not  only  suited  to  his  military 
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genius,  but  also  to  the  malevolence  of  his 
heart. 

Arnold  accordingly  sailed  up  the  river 
Thames,  and  appeared  off  New  London, 
only  fourteen  miles  south  of  Norwich,  the 
birthplace  of  the  traitor.  Here,  dividing 
his  forces,  he  debarked  one  division,  un- 
der Lieutenant-Colonel  Ej^re,  to 
attack  Fort  Criswolcl,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  harbor ;  and  landed  with  the 
other,  under  his  own  command,  on  the 
west  side,  where  stood  Fort  Trumbull,  a 
redoubt,  and,  three  miles  below,  the  town 
of  New  London  itself.  The  fort  and  re- 
doubt were  abandoned,  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  Arnold,  by  the  few  militiamen 
in  them,  who  crossed  the  river  to  Fort 
Griswold,  on  Groton  hill.  The  renegade 
pushed  on,  and  quickly  possessed  himself 
of  the  town,  being  opposed  only  by  a  scat- 
tered fire  here  and  there  from  small  par- 
ties of  the  inhabitants  who  were  hastily 
collected  in  defence  of  their  homes. 

Fort  Griswold,  which  was  a  strongty- 
built,  square  fortification,  with  all  the  ac- 
cessories of  a  regular  work,  and  contained 
a  garrison  of  nearly  two  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  the  spirited  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Ledyard,  offered  a  resistance  which 
was  not  so  easily  overcome.  The  defend- 
ers were  inexperienced  militiamen,  who 
had  been  so  hastily  mustered,  that  many 
of  them  were  unprovided  with  firearms. 
But,  under  the  inspiration  of  their  brave 
leader,  they  fought  with  great  resolution. 
Colonel  Eyre,  however,  led  on  his  regu- 
lars and  loyalists  to  the  assault  on  three 
sides  with  a  determination  to  carry  the 
works  at  any  sacrifice.  His  men  were  for 
a  time  staggered  by  the  persistent  cour- 


age of  the  gallant  little  garrison.  Ej^re 
himself  was  mortally  wounded  ;  but  Ma- 
jor Montgomery,  his  second  in  command, 
continued  the  assault  with  equal  resolu- 
tion. His  men  thronged  into  the  ditch, 
scrambled  over  the  ramparts,  and  made 
their  way  through  the  embrasures,  until, 
by  the  force  of  numbers,  they  carried  the 
works,  though  not  without  a  heavy  cost. 
Montgomery  was  shot  dead  as  he  was  en- 
tering one  of  the  embrasures,  and  the  loss 
of  the  enemy  amounted  in  all  to  forty-six 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
wounded. 

The  Americans  had  only  about  half  a 
dozen  killed  when  the  enemy  thronged 
into  the  fort.  The  assailants,  exasperated 
by  the  obstinate  resistance  which  they  had 
encountered,  and  their  heav}'  loss,  now 
showed  little  mercy.  Major  Bromfield,  a 
New-Jerseylo}Talist,who  succeeded  to  the 
command  on  the  death  of  Eyre  and  Mont- 
gomery, on  entering  the  fort,  asked  fierce- 
ly, "  Who  commands  ?"  Colonel  Ledyard 
replied,  "  I  did,  sir,  but  you  do  now,"  giv- 
ing up  his  sword  as  he  spoke,  which  Brom- 
field took,  and  with  it  ran  him  through 
and  killed  him  !  The  Hessians  and  tories, 
following  the  example  of  their  miscreant 
leader,  immediately  began  an  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  of  the  disarmed  garrison, 
and  the  slaughter  which  ensued  increased 
the  American  loss  to  eighty-five  killed  and 
sixty  wounded.  Seventy  only  were  taken 
prisoners.  This  horrible  butchery  justly 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  republicans 
throughout  the  land,  and  disgusted  the 
more  conservative  and  humane  portion 
of  the  loyalists. 

Arnold,  on  reaching  New  London,  re- 
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duced  the  town  to  ashes.  Several  vessels 
in  the  harbor  were  also  burnt,  while  the 
rest  escaped  up  the  Thames.  Large  sup- 
plies of  West-India  produce, together  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores, 
were  consumed  in  the  general  conflagra- 
tion, which  not  only  ruined  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  proved  a  serious  loss  to 
the  public. 

In  its  spirit  and  execution,  the  whole 
expedition  was  unworthy  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  but  entirely  in  consonance  with 
the  character  of  the  traitor-knave  who 
conducted  it.  "  It  has  been  said,"  writes 
his  biographer.  "  that  Arnold,  while  New 
London  was  in  flames,  stood  in  the  belfry 
of  a  steeple,  and  witnessed  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  thus,  like  Nero,  delighted  with  the 
ruin  he  had  caused,  the  distresses  he  had 
inflicted,  the  blood  of  his  slaughtered  coun- 
trymen, the  anguish  of  the  expiring  pa- 
triot, the  widow's  tears,  and  the  orphan's 
cries.  And  what  adds  to  the  enormity 
is,  that  he  stood  almost  in  sight  of  the 
spot  where  he  drew  his  first  breath  ;  that 
every  object  around  was  associated  with 
the  years  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  and 
revived  those  images  of  the  past  w^hich 
kindle  emotions  of  tenderness  in  all  but 
hearts  of  stone."* 

Arnold,  having  gratified  his  malignant 
spirit,  and  committed  all  the  evil  which 
lay  in  his  power,  returned  with  his  Van- 
dal mercenaries  to  New  York.  It  was, 
fortunately,  one  of  the  closing  acts  of  his 
career  in  America,  being  the  last  military 
service  of  any  consequence  in  which  he 
was  employed  ;  and  it  served  only  to  ren- 
der still  darker  the  shades  which  his  foul 

*  Sparks. 


treason  had  thrown  over  his  name.  He 
soon  went  to  England*  and  quitted  the 
United  States  for  ever,  where  his  memory 
will  probably  outlive  that  of  good  men ; 
for  nations,  like  individuals,  are  more  con- 
stant in  hate  than  in  love. 

The  marauding  expedition  to  Connect- 
icut, however,  as  we  have  seen,  utterly 
failed  in  its  object,  since  Washington  was 
not  for  a  moment  stayed  in  his  course  by 
these  outrages,  but  pressed  forward  to 
Virginia. 

On  the  return  of  Admiral  Graves  from 
the  coast  of  Virginia  to  New  York,  Count 
de  Barras,  at  the  request  of  Lafayette,  de- 
spatched transports  up  the  Chesapeake  to 
bring  down  the  allied  troops  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  detained  at  Annap- 
olis and  the  Head  of  Elk  for  the  want  of 

vessels.    Meanwhile,  in  the  even- 

-nr    i  •     ,  n   t>    i  Sep*-  14* 

mg,   Washington   and   Kocham- 

beau,  with  their  respective  attendants,  on 
their  way  from  Mount  Vernon,  arrived  at 
the  quarters  of  Lafayette,  at  Williams- 
burg, twelve  miles  above  Yorktown. 

Admiral  De  Grasse  had  been  so  impa- 
tient of  delay,  that,  with  St.  Simon,  who 
commanded  his  land-force,  he  urged  La- 
fayette to  co-operate  with  him  in  an  at- 
tack on  Lord  Cornwallis  before  the  arri- 
val of  Washington  and  Rochambeau,  and 
thus  secure  a  victory  for  the  republicans 
and  imperishable  renown  for  himself.  But 
the  young  marquis,  with  a  generous  and 
humane  spirit,  repressed  his  natural  ardor 
for  glory,  and  declined  the  proposition  ot 
the  count;  for  he  saw  that  such  an  at- 

*  Sec  page  274  of  this  volume.  "  To  Arnold,"  says  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  "  no  countenance  was  denied  by  the  king  or 
ministers.     The  public,  more  equitable,  despised  him." 
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tempt,  even  if  successful,  would  involve 
a  great  sacrifice  of  life.  He  perceived, 
moreover,  that  a  victory  at  this  crisis  of 
the  war  would  in  all  probability  give  a 
finishing  blow  to  the  contest.  Yet,  with 
characteristic  magnanimity,  he  resolved 
to  leave  that  victory  to  be  achieved  and 
all  honors  to  be  won  by  Washington ! 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  land-forces  arrived, 
Count  de  Grasse  solicited  an  interview. 
Washington,  therefore,  accompanied  by 
Rochambeau,  Chastellux,  Gener- 
als Knox  and  Da  Portail,  sailed 
from  Williamsburg  in  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte for  the  Ville  de  Paris,  the  magnifi- 
cent flag-ship  of  De  Grasse,  then  lying  in 
Lynn-Haven  bay.  They  were  received 
on  board  at  noon  the  next  day,  when  the 
admiral,  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  heartily 
embraced  Washington,  with  the  exclama- 
tion, in  broken  English, "  My  dear  little  gen- 
eral7"  This  adjective,  applied  to  the  stal- 
wart form  of  Washington  (who  was  over 
six  feet  in  height,  and  Aveighed  at  this  pe- 
riod upward  of  two  hundred  pounds),  was 
quite  ludicrous ;  and,  while  the  polite  and 
courteous  Frenchmen  concealed  their  feel- 
ings, the  fat  sides  of  jolly  Knox,  it  is  said, 
shook  with  his  laughter.* 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held 
on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  meas- 
ures were  immediately  concerted  for  re- 
el ucin«;  Earl  Cornwallis  in  Yorktown  with 
the  utmost  promptness,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  allied  army,  as  the  French  admiral 
declared  that  he  could  not  remain  long 
on  the  station.  All  the  arrangements  hav- 
ing been  completed  in  a  satisfactory  man- 

*  Custis's  Recollections  of  Washington. 


ner,  Washington  and  his  companions  re- 
turned to  Williamsburg. 

The  last  division  of  the  allies  finally 
reached  the  general  rendezvous 
at  Williamsburg.  The  march  of 
this  army  through  a  fertile  country,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  central  Vir- 
ginia, a  distance  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles,  was  remarkable  for  its  order 
and  discipline.  "  It  was  at  a  season,"  re- 
marks Ramsay, "  when  the  most  delicious 
productions  of  nature,  growing  on  and 
near  the  public  highways,  presented  both 
opportunity  and  temptation  to  gratify  the 
appetite.  Yet  so  complete  was  its  disci- 
pline, that  in  this  long  march  scarcely  an 
instance  could  be  produced  of  an  apple  or 
a  peach  being  taken  without  the  consent 
of  the  inhabitants."  The  French  were 
particularly  scrupulous.  At  Rhode  island, 
"  the  Indians,"  writes  De  Rochambeau,  in 
his  narrative,  "  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment at  nothing  but  to  see  still  laden  with 
fruit  the  trees  that  overhung  the  tents 
which  the  soldiers  had  occupied  for  three 
months." 

In  the  meantime,  news  arrived  which 
threatened  to  frustrate  all  Washington's 
plans.  Graves  at  New  York  had  been  re- 
inforced by  Admiral  Digby,with  six  ships- 
of-the-line.  De  Grasse,  confident  that  ev- 
ery effort  would  now  be  made  for  the  re- 
lief of  Cornwallis,  and  that  the  combined 
fleet  might  soon  be  expected  off  the  Ches- 
apeake, wrote  to  Washington  that,  in  or- 
der to  meet  Graves  and  Digby,  he  should 
put  to  sea  with  all  his  fleet,  excepting  a 
few  frigates  which  he  would  leave  behind 
to  blockade  York  river.  Fearful  lest  in 
the  absence  of  the  French,  the  English 
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might  slip  into  their  places,  and  thus  wrest 
Earl  Cornwallis  from  his  grasp,  Washing- 
ton earnestly  besought  De  Grasse  not  to 
leave  the  Chesapeake.     The  French  ad- 


miral, by  the  joint  entreaties  of  the  Amer- 
ican chief  and  Lafayette,  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  remain,  and  the  siege  of  York- 
town  was  begun  without  delay. 
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At  length,  the  combined  armies, 
1781. 

numbering  twelve  thousand  strong, 

under  Washington  and  De  Rochambeau, 
moved  by  different  roads  from  their  en- 
campment near  Williamsburg.  General 
de  Choise,  with  the  duke  de  Lauzun  and 
his  leg-ion,  the  marines  from  De  Barras's 
fleet,  and  a  brigade  of  Virginia 
militia,  under  General  Weedon, 
proceeded  to  invest  Gloucester ;  and  the 
main  allied  forces,  marching  to  the  right, 
posted  themselves  toward  evening  with- 
in two  miles  of  the  outer  works  at  York- 
town.  Washington  remained  upon  the 
ground  with  his  staff  during  the  whole 
night,  sleeping  under  the  cover  of  a  mul- 
berry-tree, and  resting  his  head  upon  its 
root  for  a  pillow. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  besiegers 
cautiously  closed  in   toward   the    outer 


works:  the  Americans,  forming  the  right 
wing,  taking  their  post  on  the  east  side ; 
and  the  French,  forming  the  left,  taking 
theirs  on  the  west.  The  British  pickets 
and  some  squads  of  horse  slowly  retired 
as  they  approached,  but  not  a  gun  was 
fired. 

In  the  evening,  an  express  arrived  in 
the  British  camp  with  despatch- 
es  from  feir  Henry  Clinton  at  New 
York,  dated  on  the  24th  of  September,  in- 
forming Lord  Cornwallis  that,  at  a  coun- 
cil of  war  held  that  day,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  upward  of  five  thousand  troops, 
with  a  fleet,  to  the  relief  of  his  lordship; 
and  that,  as  Admiral  Digby  had  just  ar- 
rived at  NeAV  York  with  a  squadron  of 
twenty-three  ships,  the  reinforcements  for 
YorktoAvn  might  be  expected  to  sail  by 
the  5th  of  October.     That  night,  the  earl 
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withdrew  his  army  from  the  outer  works, 
and  concentrated  it  within  his  fortifica- 
tions nearer  the  town,  where  he  confident- 
ly awaited  the  issue  of  the  siege.  In  his 
reply  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  boastfully 
declares :  "I  have  ventured,  these  last  two 
days,  to  look  General  Washington's  whole 
force  in  the  face  in  the  position  on  the 
outside  of  my  works,  and  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  assure  your  excellency  that  there 
is  but  one  ivish  throughout  the  army,  zvhich  is, 
that  the  enemy  would  advance I  shall  re- 
treat this  night  within  the  works ;  and 
have  no  doubt,  if  relief  arrives  in  any  rea- 
sonable time,  York  and  Gloucester  will  be 
both  in  possession  of  his  majesty's  troops." 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  been  diligent  in 
the  construction  of  his  works,  which  were 
extensive,  though  not  entirely  complete. 
Seven  redoubts  and  six  batteries,  connect- 
ed by  intrenchments,  surrounded  York- 
town  on  the  land-side  ;  while  field-works 
stretched  beyond,  with  redoubts  and  dbat- 
tis  along  the  ravines,  the  creeks,  and  the 
York  river.  Gloucester  Point,  situated  on 
the  tongue  of  land  on  the  northern  and 
opposite  side  to  York  town,  was  also  forti- 
fied, and  occupied  by  Colonel  Tarleton 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dundas,  with  a 
detachment  of  six  or  seven  hundred  men. 
The  communication  between  the  two  posts 
was  commanded  by  batteries  on  either 
side,  and  also  by  the  small  British  squad- 
ron at  anchor,  under  the  land-guns,  in  the 
river,  which,  although  only  a  mile  wide 
at  this  point,  was  of  sufficient  depth  for 
the  largest  vessels. 

Next  morning,  the  besiegers 
Sept.  30.  «,         i 

hastened  to  possess  themselves 

of  the  outworks,  which  had  been  impru- 


dently abandoned  by  his  lordship,  accord- 
ing to  some  military  critics ;  but,  in  his 
own  opinion,  tl  e  fortifications  were  too 
extensive  and  too  weak  to  be  held  by  his 
comparatively  small  force  of  little  more 
than  seven  thousand  men.  As  a  detach- 
ment of  American  light-infantry,  with  a 
few  French  troops,  Avere  proceeding  to 
take  possession  of  the  abandoned  field- 
works,  Colonel  Alexander  Scammel  ad- 
vanced to  reconnoitre,  and  was  attacked 
by  a  small  party  of  Hessians.  Finding 
himself  outnumbered,  he  surrendered,  but 
was  shot,  though  not  instantly  killed,  and 
carried  into  York  town,  whence  he  was  al- 
lowed, at  the  request  of  Washington,  to 
be  conveyed  to  Williamsburg,  where  he 
died.  An  active  and  spirited  officer,  his 
loss  was  universally  mourned  by  his  com- 
rades, and  particularly  by  the  command- 
er-in-chief, whom  he  had  served  as  an  aid- 
de-camp. 

While  the  main  body  of  the  allies  was 
investing  Yorktown,  the  forces  under  the 
duke  de  Lauzun  and  General  de  Choise 
had  proceeded  across  the  river,  to  keep 
watch  on  Dundas  and  Tarleton  at  Glou- 
cester Point.  A  collision  soon  occurred. 
Forage  had  become  so  scarce  with  the  en- 
emy, that  they  were  obliged  to  kill  their 
horses  in  great  numbers,  the  carcasses  of 
which  were  "  almost  continually  floating 
down  the  river."  Dundas  determined,  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  his  enemy,  to 
make  a  bold  push  for  relief,  and  accord- 
ingly sallied  out  with  a  part  of  his  garri- 
son to  forage  the  country  adjoining.  He 
had  succeeded  in  gathering  a  good  sup- 
ply of  Indian  corn,  and  was  returning  to 
the  post  with  his  wagons  and  horses  laden 
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with  the  spoil,  when  De  Lauzun  and  a 
party  of  French  hussars  suddenly  sprang 
upon  him.  Colonel  Tarleton,with  his  dra- 
goons, formed  the  rear-guard  of  .the  Brit- 
ish, and,  coming  to  the  rescue,  a  severe 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  loss  of  the 
French  was  two  officers  and  fourteen  pri- 
vates, and  that  of  the  enemy  one  officer 
and  eleven  men.  Tarleton  was  unhorsed 
in  the  engagement,  and  obliged  to  sound 
a  retreat,  but  soon  mounted  again,  and 
renewed  the  conflict;  when,  seeing  De 
Choise  coming  up  with  a  reinforcement, 
he  retired  within  his  works  at  Gloucester. 
Yorktown  was  now  complete- 
ly invested  by  the  allies,  whose 
lines,  with  the  French  on  the  left  and  the 
Americans  on  the  right,  extended  around 
the  southern  and  land-side  of  the  town  in 
a  semicircle,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  British  works,  and  with 
each  extremity  resting  upon  York  river. 
The  French  wing,  under  the  general  com- 
mand of  De  Rochambeau,  was  composed 
of  the  West-India  regiments,  under  the 
marquis  de  St.  Simon,  and  the  French 
light-infantry,  under  the  baron  de  Viome- 
nil,  assisted  by  Montmorenci,  Deuxports, 
Custine,  and  other  Frenchmen  of  rank 
and  military  experience.  The  American 
wing,  under  the  command  of  General  Lin- 
coln, was  composed  of  the  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania  troops,  command- 
ed by  the  baron  Steuben ;  the  New-York, 
Rhode-Island,  and  New-Jersey  brigades, 
including  the  sappers  and  miners,  under 
General  James  Clinton,  of  New  York;  and 
the  light-infantry,  under  Lafayette.  The 
French  artillery  was  posted  in  the  centre, 
near  the  quarters  of  Washington  and  Ro- 


chambeau. On  the  right,  across  a  marsh, 
was  the  American  artillery,  under  General 
Knox,  assisted  by  Colonel  Lamb  and  oth- 
er skilful  officers.  The  count  De  Grasse, 
with  his  fleet,  remained  below,  in  Lynn- 
Haven  bay,  to  beat  off  any  naval  force 
that  might  come  to  the  aid  of  the  British 
commander. 

Governor  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  had  also 
brought  into  the  field  a  goodly  number 
of  the  state  militia,  who  might  have  failed 
in  their  duty  to  their  country  on  that  occa- 
sion, had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  pa- 
triotism of  their  commander.  The  treas- 
ury of  the  state  was  empty,  and  the  mi- 
litia were  threatening;  to  disband  for  want 
of  pay,  when  "  Nelson  learned  that  an  old 
Scotchman,  named  R ,  had  a  consid- 
erable sum  in  gold,  which  like  most  other 
moneyed  persons  of  that  period,  he  kept 
carefully  concealed.  The  governor  wait- 
ed upon  the  man  of  gold,  a  vara  avis  in 
those  times,  and  begged  and  prayed  for 

a  loan  on  behalf  of  the  state.     R was 

inexorable,  saying,  'I  ken  naething  o'  your 
goovernment,  but  if  ye  ivull  liae  the  siller  for 
yourset,  general,  deil  tali  me  but  every  baivbee 
of  it  is  at  your  service  /'  Nelson  accepted 
the  offer,  and  obtained  on  his  own  bond, 
and  by  his  own  personal  influence,  a  loan 
for  the  state  of  Virginia,  when  that  promi- 
nent state  had  neither  a  coin  in  her  treas- 
ury nor  credit  to  obtain  one.  The  gov- 
ernor received  the  gold,  and  quickly  did 
its  circulation  give  a  new  and  cheering 
aspect  to  our  destinies  at  that  momentous 
period.  And  now,"  continues  Mr.  Custis, 
"  it  would  be  naturally  asked, '  Who  paid 
the  bond  and  its  accumulated  interest?' 
Posterity  would  answer,  'A  grateful  and 
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admiring  country,  surely.'     Say,  rather, 
the  impoverished  family  of  the  patriot."* 

The  erection  of  two  redoubts 

during  the  night,  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, drew  upon  them  a  heavy  cannonade 
from  the  enemy  next  morning.  While 
the  chaplain,  Mr.  Evans,  was  standing  by 
the  side  of  Washington,  a  ball  struck  the 
ground  so  near  as  to  throw  the  sand  upon 
his  hat.  Eemoving  it  from  his  head,  the 
parson  exclaimed,  in  great  agitation,  "See 
here,  general !" — "  Mr.  Evans,"  quietly  an- 
swered the  chief,  "  you  had  better  carry 
that  home,  and  show  it  to  your  wife  and 
children." 

After  a  delay  of  several  days  in  land- 
ing the  heavy  artillery  and  military  stores 
from  the  French  ships,  the  allied  armies 
began  to  break  ground,  as  the  town  was 
now  fully  invested.  Upon  Major-General 
Lincoln  devolved  the  honor  of  opening 

the  first  parallel.     Under  cover 

of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  he 
silently  advanced  to  the  ground  with  a 
large  detachment.  The  armed  troops  led 
the  way,  followed  by  the  working-parties 
bearing  fascines  and  intrenching-tools  on 
their  shoulders,  horses  drawing  cannon, 
and  wagons  loaded  with  bags  filled  with 
sand  for  constructing  breastworks.  Un- 
disturbed by  the  foe,  the  troops  worked 
laboriously  that  night ;  and,  before  day- 
light, they  had  nearly  completed  the  first 
parallel  line  of  almost  two  miles  in  length, 
besides  laying  the  foundations  of  two  re- 
doubts within  six  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  works. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third 

day,  several  batteries  of  eighteen 

*  Recollections  of  Washington,  p.  337. 
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and  twenty-four  pounders  were  prepared 
to  open  upon  the  town,  "  when  his  excel- 
lency General  Washington  put  the  match 
to  the  first  gun,  and  a  furious  discharge 
of  cannon  and  mortars  immediately  fol- 
lowed," giving  Earl  Cornwallis  his  first 
salutation*  This  cannonade  was  contin- 
ued through  the  night,  and  ear- 
ly the  next  morning  the  French 
opened  three  batteries  upon  the  enemy. 
For  eight  hours  the  roar  of  the  big  guns 
was  continuous,  and  hundreds  of  bomb- 
shells and  round-shot  were  hurled  upon 
the  British  work.  So  tremendous  was  the 
bombardment,  that  very  soon  the  cannon 
of  the  besieged  were  nearly  silenced.  At 
night  the  French  discharged  red-hot  shot 
at  the  British  squadron  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  river,  setting  fire  to  the  Charon,  a 
forty-four  gun  ship,  and  to  three  trans- 
ports. The  flash  and  thundering  of  the 
artillery,  the  burning  of  the  vessels,  the 
plunge  of  the  balls  into  the  river,  followed 
by  great  spouts  of  water,  produced,  we 
can  well  believe,  as  a  spectator  declares, 
"  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent 
spectacles  which  can  be  imagined." 

Throughout  the  night  the  allies  kept 
up  their  cannonade,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing another  British  vessel  was 
set  on  fire  by  a  red-hot  ball,  and 
was  consumed.  From  the  9th  to  the  16th 
the  siege  continued ;  and  in  the  meantime 
the  French  and  Americans  increased  the 
number  of  their  batteries,  and  maintained 
"  a  tremendous  and  incessant  firing,"  du- 
ring which  Lafayette,  Hamilton,  Laurens, 
Ogden,  Gibbs,  Stevens,  Carrington,  and 
other  American  officers,  as  well  as  many 

*  Thacher. 
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of  their  French  comrades,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  bravery. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th,  the  second 
parallel  was  opened,  and  batteries  were 
erected  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
British  works.  Both  besiegers  and  be- 
sieged now  began  to  fire  with  redoubled 
fury.  The  enemy  uncovered  new  embra- 
sures, and  were  thus  enabled  to  return  a 
more  effective  cannonade.  Two  of  their 
advance-redoubts  flanked  the  second  par- 
allel, and  so  greatly  annoyed  the  working- 
parties  of  the  besiegers,  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  take  them  by  assault. 

Two  detachments  were  accord- 
ingly marched  out  in  the  even- 
ing, one  composed  of  American  light-in- 
fantry, under  Lafayette,  to  attack  the  re- 
doubt on  the  left ;  and  the  other  of  French 
grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  commanded  by 
the  baron  de  Viomenil,  to  assail  the  re- 
doubt on  the  ridit  of  the  British  lines. 
The  advanced  corps  of  the  American  de- 
tachment was  led  by  Colonel  Alexander 
Hamilton,  long  the  favorite  aid-de-camp 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  but  now  re- 
stored to  his  rank  and  duty  in  the  line* 

*  In  the  February  preceding,  General  Sullivan  had  rec- 
ommended the  appointment  of  Colonel  Hamilton  as  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury.  "  It  was  at  this  time,"  says  Lossing, 
"  that  a  misunderstanding  occurred  between  Washington 
and  Colonel  Hamilton,  which  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the 
latter  from  the  military  family  of  the  commander-in-chief 
According  to  Hamilton's  account,  the  rupture  was  caused 
by  his  being  charged  with  disrespect  by  Washington.  He 
was  passing  Washington  on  the  stairs,  when  the  general  told 
Colonel  Hamilton  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him.  The 
latter  answered  that  lie  would  wait  upon  him  immediately. 
He  went  below,  delivered  a  message  to  one  of  the  aids,  and 
stopped  a  minute  on  his  way  back,  to  converse  with  Lafay- 
ette on  matters  of  business.  The  general  met  Hamilton  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  said,  'Colonel  Hamilton,  you 
have  kept  me  waiting  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  these  ten  min- 
utes. I  must  tell  you,  sir,  you  treat  me  with  disrespect.' 
Hamilton  replied,  '  I  am  not  conscious  of  it,  sir  ;  but,  since 
115 


Lafayette  had,  in  the  first  instance,  hon- 
ored his  own  aid,  Colonel  Gimat,  by  giv- 
ing him  the  command.  Hamilton,  how- 
ever, had  insisted  that,  as  it  was  his  tour 
of  duty,  he  was  entitled  to  the  position. 
Upon  referring  the  question  to  Washing- 
ton, he  decided  in  favor  of  his  former  aid- 
de-camp  ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
Gimat's  should  take  the  advance  of  Ham- 
ilton's battalion,  but  that  the  latter  officer 
should  take  the  precedence  in  command. 
At  a  given  signal,  the  detachments  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault.  The  Americans 
made  an  impetuous  rush  for  the  redoubt 
on  their  side,  pulling  up  the  abattis  with 
their  hands,  knocking  clown  the  palisades, 
leaping  over  the  ditch,  and  scrambling  up 
the  walls  into  the  enemy's  works.  Ham- 
ilton was  the  first  on  the  parapet — avail- 
ing himself,  however,  of  the  aid  of  one  of 
his  soldiers,  upon  whose  shoulder,  as  the 
man  knelt,  the  little  colonel  stepped,  and 
wTas  thus  raised  to  the  requisite  height 
for  mounting.  Not  a  gun  was  fired,  and 
the  redoubt  was  taken  by  the  push  of  the 
bayonet  alone.  The  assault  was  so  rap- 
idly effected,  that  the  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  trifling,  amounting  only  to  nine 
killed  and  thirty-two  wounded.  Major 
Campbell,  in  command,  with  seventeen  of 
his  garrison,  were  taken  prisoners.    Eight 

you  have  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  me  so,  we  part.'  Wash- 
ington rejoined,  '  Very  well,  sir,  if  it  be  your  choice.'  In 
less  than  an  hour  afterward,  one  of  Washington's  aids  wait- 
ed upon  Hamilton  with  a  tender  of  reconciliation.  This  the 
offended  young  gentleman  would  not  accept.  He  seems,  by 
his  letter  of  explanation  to  General  Schuyler,  to  have  been 
anxious  to  leave  his  position  in  Washington's  family,  and 
have  the  command  of  a  regiment.  In  that  letter  he  says, 
'I  was  always  determined,  if  there  should  ever  happen  a 
breach  between  us,  never  to  consent  to  an  accommodation.' 
This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  The  affront,  of  itself, 
was  too  slight  to  have  caused  the  rupture." 
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were  killed  in  the  heat  of  the  assault,  but 
not  a  man  was  touched  after  he  ceased  to 
resist.  A  New-Hampshire  captain  threat- 
ened to  shoot  Campbell,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  Colonel  Scammel,  who  was 
from  his  native  state ;  but  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton interposed,  and  saved  the  major's 
life. 

"  As  the  Americans  were  mounting  the 
redoubt,"  says  Custis,  "  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Laurens,  aid-de-camp  to  the  command- 
er-in-chief, appeared  suddenly  on  their 
flank,  at  the  head  of  two  companies.  Up- 
on Major  Fish*  hailing  him  with — '  Why, 
Laurens,  what  brought  you  here  ?'  the  he- 
ro replied, '  I  had  nothing  to  do  at  head- 
quarters, and  so  came  here  to  see  what 
you  all  were  about.'  Bravest  among  the 
brave,  this  Bayard  of  his  age  and  country 
rushed  with  the  foremost  into  the  works, 
making  with  his  own  hand  Major  Camp- 
bell, the  British  commandant,  a  prisoner- 
of-war.  The  cry  of  the  Americans  as  they 
mounted  to  the  assault  was,  'Remember 
New  London !'  But  here,  as  at  Stony 
Point,  notwithstanding  the  provocation 
to  retaliate  was  justified  by  the  inhuman 
massacres  of  Paoli  and  Fort  Griswold,  mer- 
cy perched  triumphant  on  our  country's 
colors." 

The  French  were  not  so  expeditious  in 
their  assault.  They  were  determined  to 
do  the  thing  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved rules  of  art,  and  would  not  ad- 
vance till  their  pioneers  had  "regularly" 
cut  down  the  abattis.  In  the  meantime, 
they  were  exposed  to  a  galling  fire.  The 
marquis  de  Lafayette,  with  the  Ameri- 

*  Major  Nicholas  Fish,  of  the  New  York  line,  and  father 
of  Hamilton  Fish,  late  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York. 


cans,  having  accomplished  his  duty,  sent 
Major  Barbour,  his  aid,  to  inform  De  Vio- 
menil  that  "  he  was  in  his  redoubt,  and  to 
ask  the  baron  where  he  was."  Barbour 
found  the  French  commander,  while  his 
pioneers  were  "systematically"  clearing 
away  the  abattis,  waiting  to  begin  the  as- 
sault. "  Tell  the  marquis,"  he  said,  in  an- 
swer to  Lafayette's  message,  "that  I  am 
not  in  mine,  but  will  be  in  five  minutes  /" 

The  assault,  once  be«-un.was  made  with 
a  gallant  dash.  The  regiment  of  the  Gati- 
nais,  mindful  of  the  promise  of  De  Ro- 
chambeau,  fought  with  great  spirit.  The 
French  general,  who  had  formerly  served 
as  colonel  of  the  D'Auvergne  regiment, 
out  of  which  the  Gatinais  had  been  formed, 
had  promised  them  to  get  back  from  the 
king  their  old  name  of  "D'Auvergne  sam 
iache"  if  they  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  it  on  that  night.  The  name  was  re- 
stored. The  loss  of  the  French  was  con- 
siderable. Count  de  Deuxponts  received 
a  wound,  and  Count  Charles  de  Lameth 
was  shot  by  a  musket-ball  which  passed 
through  both  his  knees ;  while  nearly  a 
hundred  of  the  privates  were  either  killed 
or  wounded. 

The  British  kept  up  an  incessant  can- 
nonade from  all  their  works  during  the 
assaults  upon  the  two  redoubts.  Wash- 
ington, with  Generals  Lincoln  and  Knox, 
and  their  suites,  having  dismounted,  stood 
watching  the  result.  One  of  Washing;- 
ton's  aids,  observing  that  his  position  was 
an  exposed  one,  became  solicitous  for  his 
safety,  and  remarked  :  "  Sir,  you  are  too 
much  exposed  here.  Had  you  not  better 
step  a  little  back?" — " Colonel,"  replied 
the  chief,  "if  you  are  afraid,  you  have 
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liberty  to  step  back."  Soon  afterward,  a 
musket-ball,  after  striking  a  cannon,  rolled 
at  Washington's  feet,  when  General  Knox, 
grasping  his  arm,  ventured  to  remark, "  My 
dear  general,  we  can't  spare  you  yet."  — 
a  It  is  a  spent  ball — no  harm  is  done,"  was 
the  simple  reply.  When  the  last  redoubt 
was  taken,  Washington  turned  to  Knox 
and  said,  "  The  work  is  done,  and  tuell 
done,"  and  then  called  to  his  servant — 
"  Billy,  bring  me  my  horse."* 

"Washington,  during  the  whole  of  the 
siege,"  says  Castis,  "continued  to  expose 
himself  to  every  danger.  It  was  in  vain 
his  officers  remonstrated.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Colonel  Cobb,  his  aid-de-camp,  en- 
treated him  to  come  down  from  a  parapet, 
whence  he  was  reconnoitring  the  enemy's 
works,  the  shot  and  shells  frying  thickly 
around,  and  an  officer  of  the  New-England 
line  killed  within  a  very  few  yards.  Du- 
ring one  of  his  visits  to  the  main  battery, 
a  soldier  of  Colonel  Lamb's  artillery  had 
his  leg  shattered  by  the  explosion  of  a 
shell.  As  they  were  bearing  him  to -the 
rear,  he  recognised  the  chief,  and  cried 
out,  '  God  bless  your  excellency  !  save  me 
if  you  can,  for  I  have  been  a  good  soldier, 
and  served  under  you  during  the  whole 
war.'  Sensibly  affected  by  the  brave  fel- 
low's appeal,  the  general  immediately  or- 
dered him  to  the  particular  care  of  his 
own  surgeon,  Doctor  Craik.  It  was  too 
late;  death  terminated  his  sufferings  after 
an  amputation  was  performed." 

The  captured  redoubts  being  now  in- 
cluded in  the  second  parallel,  which  was 
almost  completed,  and  the  heaviest  of  the 
guns  from  the  French  ships  mounted  up- 

*  Lossing. 


Oct.  15. 


on  the  batteries,  together  with  the  artil- 
lery that  had  been  taken,  the  besiegers 
were  enabled  to  act  with  tremendous  ef- 
fect upon  the  Town.  The  situation  of 
Earl  Cornwallis  was  becoming  desperate. 
His  works  were  crumbling  to  pieces,  and 
nearly  all  the  guns  on  his  left  were  dis- 
mounted or  silenced.  It  was  now 
ten  days  since  the  time  appoint- 
ed by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  the  sailing 
of  the  fleet  and  troops  from  New  York  to 
his  lordship's  relief;  and  yet  there  was 
not  a  sign  of  their  approach,  or  a  single 
word  received  to  account  for  the  torturing 
delay.  Cornwallis,  however,  still  strug- 
gled against  fate.  To  retard  the  progress 
of  the  second  parallel,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  to  gain  still  a  little  time,  his 
lordship  ordered  a  sortie  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  composed  of  guards  and 
light-infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Abercrombie,  against  two  of  the  French 
batteries,  almost  finished. 

The  assault  began  a  little  before  day- 
break.   Abercrombie  divided  his 

i.i  ,  i     °ct  16. 

force  into  two  detachments,  send- 
ing the  guards  against  one  battery  and 
the  light-infantry  against  the  other.  Both 
attacks  were  made  with  a  gallant  dash : 
the  French  were  driven  out,  with  the  loss 
of  a  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  all 
their  guns  spiked. 

A  support,  however,  soon  came  up  from 
the  trenches,  and  drove  the  British  out 
of  the  batteries  again.  The  cannon  had 
been  so  hurriedly  spiked,  that  the  spikes 
were  readily  withdrawn ;  and  before  the 
ensuing  night  the  batteries  were  finished, 
and  now  opened  with  great  effect  upon 
the  town. 
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On  this  day,  Lord  Cornwallis 
began  to  despair  of  being  longer 
able  to  hold  his  position.  His  crumbling 
works  could  hardly  show  a  mounted  gun ; 
he  was  almost  reduced  to  his  last  shell ; 
and  his  troops  were  so  worn  by  their  in- 
cessant watching,  exposure,  and  severe 
labor,  that  the  hospitals  were  filled  with 
the  sick  and  wounded.  Hopeless  now  of 
receiving  aid  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
time  to  save  himself,  his  lordship  was  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  surrendering 
or  attempting  an  escape.  The  latter  was 
a  bold  and  hazardous  expedient,  but  the 
earl  bravely  chose  it. 

Looking  across  York  river,  and  to  the 
wide-spreading  country  beyond,  his  lord- 
ship hoped  to  save  at  least  a  portion  of 
his  troops  by  a  daring  and  rapid  move- 
ment. He  would  secretly  cross  the  river 
in  the  night,  before  break  of  day  attack 
General  de  Choise  (who  had  completely 
invested  Gloucester),  cut  to  pieces  or  sur- 
prise his  force,  seize  the  French  cavalry- 
horses  and  those  he  could  find  on  his 
route,  mount  his  infantry,  make  with  all 
speed  for  the  fords  of  the  Rappahannock, 
Potomac,  and  other  great  rivers,  and  force 
his  way  through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey,  thus  effecting  a  junction 
with  the  British  commander-in-chief  at 
New  York.  The  artillery,  military  stores, 
bao-crao;e,and  the  sick  and  wounded,  would 
have  to  be  left  behind ;  but  his  lordship 
had  determined  even  upon  this  sacrifice, 
in  order  to  save  himself  the  mortification 
of  a  surrender. 

Accordingly,  at  a  late  hour  on 
the  same  night,  the  light-infan- 
try, the  greater  part  of  the  guards,  and 


Oct.  16. 


Oct,  17. 


a  portion  of  the  twenty-third  regiment, 
were  embarked  in  boats,  and  landed  on 
Gloucester  Point.  So  secretly  was  this 
effected,  that  the  besiegers  on  neither  side 
of  the  river  were  conscious  of  the  move- 
ment. The  rest  of  the  army  was  ready 
to  follow,  when  a  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  arose,  which  jirevented  the  boats 
from  returning,  and  ruined  the  whole  pro- 
ject. Cornwallis  now  abandoned  all  hopes 
of  escape,  and  recalled  the  troops  from  the 
other  side.  The  day,  however,  was  con- 
siderably advanced  before  they  were  able 
to  return,  when  they  were  seen  b}'  the 
besiegers,  and  exposed  to  their  fire. 

The  allies,  in  the  meantime,  had  kept 
up  their  destructive  cannonade.  At  rl ay- 
break,  several  new  batteries  in 
the  second  parallel  were  opened, 
by  which  a  more  terrible  tempest  of  shell 
and  round-shot  was  poured  upon  York- 
town  than  had  yet  been  sent.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Governor  Nelson,  who 
commanded  the  first  battery,  made  a  most 
noble  and  touching  display  of  patriotism. 
The  incident  is  best  related  in  the  words 
of  Lafayette,  himself  a  prominent  actor 
in  the  scene,  wrho  thus  narrated  it  to  Cus- 
tis,  on  his  last  visit  to  Mount  Vernon,  in 
1825:  — 

"  I  had  just  finished  a  batteiy,"  said  the 
nation's  guest, "  mounted  with  heavy  pie- 
ces ;  but,  before  I  opened  on  the  town,  I 
requested  the  attendance  of  the  governor 
of  Virginia,  not  only  as  a  compliment  due 
to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state  in 
which  I  was  serving,  but  from  his  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  localities  of  a  place 
in  which  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.     '  To  what  particular  spot  would 
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your  excellency  direct  that  we  should 
point  the  cannon?'  I  asked.  'There,' 
promptly  replied  the  noble-minded,  patri- 
otic Nelson, '  to  that  house.  It  is  mine, 
and  is,  now  that  the  secretary's  is  nearly 
knocked  to  pieces,  the  best  one  in  the 
town ;  and  there  you  will  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  find  Lord  Comwallis  and  the  Brit- 
ish headquarters.  Fire  upon  it,  my  dear 
marquis,  and  never  spare  a  particle  of  my 
property  so  long  as  it  affords  a  comfort 
or  a  shelter  to  the  enemies  of  my  coun- 
try.' The  governor  then  rode  away,  leav- 
ing us  all  charmed  with  an  instance  of  de- 
votional patriotism  that  would  have  shed 
a  lustre  upon  the  purest  ages  of  Grecian 
or  Eoman  virtue."* 

*  "The  first  headquarters  of  Earl  Com- 
wallis," adds  Custis,  "  were  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Secretary  Nelson,  a  relative  of  the 
governor,  and  a  gentleman  attached  to 
the  royal  cause.  It  was  a  very  large  and 
splendid  brick  mansion,  and,  towering 
above  the  ramparts,  afforded  a  fine  mark 
for  the  American  artillery,  that  soon  rid- 
dled it,  having  learned  from  a  deserter 
that  it  contained  the  British  headquar- 
ters. His  lordship  remained  in  the  house 
until  his  steward  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 

*  "  When  I  visited  Yorktown  a  few  years  ago,"  says  Los- 
sing,  "  Governor  Nelson's  house  was  yet  standing,  and  was 
occupied  by  his  grandson.  It  was  a  large,  two-storied  brick 
building,  fronting  the  main  street  of  the  town,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  river  bank.  It  bore  many  scars  of  the  can- 
nonade and  bombardment  alluded  to;  and  in  the  yard,  in 
front,  lay  an  unexploded  bombshell,  cast  there  at  the  time 
of  the  siege.  A  few  feet  from  the  door  was  a  fine  laurel-:  ree, 
from  whose  boughs  a  handsome  civic  wreath  was  made,  on 
the  occasion  of  Lafayette's  visit  there,  in  1824.  The  wreath 
was  placed  upon  the  brow  of  the  nation's  guest,  when  he  in- 
stantly removed  it  and  laid  it  upon  that  of  Colonel  Nicholas 
Fish,  of  the  Revolution,  who  accompanied  him,  remarking 
that  no  one  was  better  entitled  to  wear  the  mark  of  honor 
than  he." 


ball  while  carrying  a  tureen  of  soup  to 
his  master's  table. 

"  The  British  general  then  removed  his 
headquarters  to  the  house  of  Governor 
Nelson,  and  finally  to  apartments  exca- 
vated in  the  bank  on  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  where  two  rooms 
were  wainscotted  with  boards,  and  lined 
with  baize,  for  his  accommodation."  The 
cave,  whose  entrance  was  concealed  by 
an  old  house,  was  probably  made  for  the 
hiding  of  valuables.  "  It  was  in  that  cav- 
ernous abode  that  the  earl  received  his 
last  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  It  was 
brought  by  the  Honorable  Colonel  Coch- 
ran, who,  landing  from  an  English  cutter 
on  Cape  Charles,  procured  an  open  boat, 
and  threading  his  way,  under  cover  of  a 
fog,  through  the  French  fleet,  arrived  safe- 
ly, and  delivered  his  despatches.  They 
contained  orders  for  the  earl  to  hold  out 
to  the  last  extremity,  assuring  him  that 
a  force  of  seven  thousand  men  would  be 
immediately  embarked  for  his  relief. 

"  While  taking  wine  with  his  lordship 
after  dinner,  the  gallant  colonel  proposed 
that  he  should  go  up  to  the  ramparts  and 
take  a  look  at  the  Yankees,  and  upon  his 
return  ffive  Washington's  health  in  a  bum- 
per.  He  was  dissuaded  from  so  rash  a 
proceeding  by  every  one  at  the  table,  the 
whole  of  the  works  being  at  that  time  in 
so  ruinous  a  state,  that  shelter  could  be 
had  nowhere.  The  colonel,  however,  per- 
sisted ;  and,  gayly  observing  that  he  would 
leave  his  glass  as  his  representative  till  his 
return,  which  would  be  quickly,  away  he 
went.  Poor  fellow!  he  did  return, and  that 
quickly,  but  he  was  borne  in  the  arms  of 
his  soldiers,not  tc  his  glass,  but  his  grave." 
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Under  the  terrible  and  inces- 
sant cannonade  of  the  besiegers, 
with  which  the  earth  trembled  for  a  great 
distance  around,  the  British  works  were 
so  knocked  to  pieces,  that  hardly  a  gun 
could  be  fired  from  them.  Yorktown  had 
now  become  so  evidently  untenable,  that 
Lord  Cornwallis  felt  that  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  await  an  assault.  After  consult- 
ing his  engineers  and  officers,  he  accord- 
ingly beat  a  parley  about  noon,  and  pro- 
posed a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners on  either  side,  to  settle  the 
terms  of  a  surrender.  His  lordship's  ob- 
ject was  to  gain  time,  as  he  was  in  hourly 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  a  naval  force 
from  New  York. 

Washington,  in  reply,  objected  to  the 
long  delay ;  for  he,  too,  had  information 
of  the  expected  arrival  of  succor  for  Corn- 
wallis, and  he  was  fearful  his  prey  might 
escape.  He  therefore  expressed  the  de- 
sire that  the  earl,  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  the  commissioners,  would  state  in  wri- 
ting his  proposals,  for  which  purpose  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  for  two  hours  would 
be  granted.  His  lordship  complied  with 
the  request,  and  sent  back  his  written  prop- 
ositions. These,  however,  not  being  con- 
sidered admissible,  Washington  rejoined 
with  a  statement  of  his  own  terms,  which 
were  agreed  to  by  the  earl,  and  made  the 
basis  upon  which  the  capitulation  was 
finally  adjusted. 

Colonel  John  Laurens  and  Viscount  de 
Noailles  (the  latter  Lafayette's  brother- 
in-law)  were  appointed  the  two  commis- 
sioners in  behalf  of  General  Washington, 
and  Colonel  Ross  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Dundas  on  the  part  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
The  commissioners  met  in  the  morning, 
and  discussed  the  terms  of  the 
surrender,  on  which  they  could 
not  fully  agree,  and  the  entire  day  was 
spent  in  conferences  and  negotiations. 

Washington  would  not  allow  any  fur- 
ther delay,  and  early  the  next  morning 
he  sent  a  fair  transcript  of  rough  articles 
to  Cornwallis,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he 
informed  his  lordship  that  he  should  ex- 
pect them  to  be  signed  by  eleven  o'clock 
that  day,  and  that  the  troops  of  the  gar- 
rison would  march  out  to  surrender  by 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  To  this  the 
earl  was  obliged  to  submit.  The  articles 
were  signed  by  the  respective  parties 
(at  the  house  of  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood), and,  at  the  hour  appointed,  the 
garrisons  at  Yorktown  and  Glou- 
cester, the  shipping  in  the  har- 
bor, and  all  the  ordnnnce,  ammunition,  and 
stores,  belonging  to  the  British  at  York- 
town,  were  surrendered  to  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  France  and  the  United 
States,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  days. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation :  I.  The  garrisons  at 
York  and  Gloucester  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners-of-war;  the  land-troops  to 
remain  prisoners  to  the  United  States — 
the  naval  forces  to  the  naval  army  of  the 
French  king.  II.  The  artillery,  munitions, 
stores,  etc.,  to  be  delivered  to  proper  offi- 
cers appointed  to  receive  them.  III.  The 
two  redoubts  captured  on  the  16th  to  be 
surrendered,  one  to  the  Americans,  the 
other  to  the  French  troops.  The  garrison 
at  York  to  march  out  at  two  o'clock,  with 
shouldered  arms,  colors  cased,  and  drums 
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beating;  there  to  lay  clown  their  arms, 
and  return  to  their  encampment.  The 
works  on  the  Gloucester  side  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Americans  and  French ;  the 
garrison  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  three 
o'clock.  IV.  The  officers  to  retain  their 
side-arms,  papers,  and  private  property. 
Also,  the  property  of  loyalists  found  in 
the  garrison  to  be  retained.  V.  The  sol- 
diers to  be  kept  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  be  subsisted  by 
the  Americans.  British,  Anspach,  and  Hes- 
sian officers,  allowed  to  be  quartered  near 
them,  and  supply  them  with  clothing  and 
necessities.  VI.  The  officers  allowed  to 
go  on  parole  to  Europe,  or  to  any  part  of 
the  American  confederacy ;  proper  ves- 
sels to  be  granted  by  Count  de  Grasse  to 
convey  them,  under  flags  of  truce,  to  New 
York,  within  ten  days,  if  they  choose ; 
passports  to  be  granted  to  those  who  go 
by  land.  VII.  Officers  allowed  to  keep 
soldiers  as  servants;  and  servants,  not 
soldiers,  not  to  be  considered  prisoners. 
VIII.  The  Bonetta  to  be  under  the  entire 
control  of  Cornwallis,  to  go  to  New  York 
Avith  despatches,  and  then  to  be  delivered 
to  Count  de  Grasse.  IX.  Traders  not  con- 
sidered close  prisoners-of-war,  but  on  pa- 
role, and  allowed  three  months  to  dispose 
of  their  property,  or  remove  it.  X.  Loy- 
alists not  to  be  punished  on  account  of 
having  joined  the  British  army.  (Con- 
sidering this  matter  to  be  of  a  civil  char- 
acter, Washington  would  not  assent  to  the 
article.)  XI.  Proper  hospitals  to  be  fur- 
nished for  the  sick  and  wounded,  they  to 
be  attended  by  the  British  surgeons.  XII. 
Wagons  to  be  furnished,  if  possible,  for 
carrying  the  baggage  of  officers  attending 


the  soldiers,  and  of  the  hospital-surgeons 
when  travelling  on  account  of  the  sick. 

XIII.  The  shipping  and  boats  in  the  two 
harbors,  with  all  their  appendages,  arms, 
and  stores,  to  be  delivered  up  unimpaired 
after  the  private  property  was  unloaded. 

XIV.  No  article  of  the  capitulation  to  be 
infringed  on  pretext  of  reprisal ;  and  a 
fair  interpretation  to  be  given,  according 
to  the  common  meaning  and  acceptation 
of  words. 

These  articles  were  signed,  on  the  part 
of  the  British,  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  by 
Thomas  Symonds,  the  naval  commander 
in  York  river;  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
armies,  by  Washington,  Rochambeau,  De 
Barras,  and  De  Grasse. 

The  ceremony  of  the  surrender  present- 
ed a  scene  of  imposing  interest.  News 
of  the  defeat  and  expected  capitulation 
of  the  British  earl  had  spread  throughout 
the  adjoining  country,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants by  thousands  flocked  to  the  allied 
camp.  Doctor  Thacher,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, estimated  that  the  spectators  on 
the  occasion  were  in  number  equal  to  the 
military  who  were  to  capitulate. 

General  Lincoln  was  appointed  by  the 
commander-in-chief  to  conduct  the  sur- 
render, which  was  upon  the  same  terms 
as  those  prescribed  to  that  officer  the  pre- 
vious year  at  the  capitulation  of  Charles- 
ton. Lincoln  doubtless  felt  a  natural  sat- 
isfaction in  being  thus  made  the  instru- 
ment in  this  "humiliation  of  those  who 
had  made  him  pass  under  the  yoke." 

At  about  twelve  o'clock,  the 
combined  army  was  drawn  up  in 
two  lines,  extending  more  than  a  mile  in 
length.     The  Americans  were  posted  on 
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the  right  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
Yorktown  to  Hampton,  and  the  French 
on  the  left.  At  the  head  of  the  former, 
Washington,  mounted  on  his  noble  steed, 
took  his  station,  attended  by  his  aids-de- 
camp* At  the  head  of  the  latter  was 
the  count  de  Rochambeau,  on  a  splendid 
bay  horse,  accompanied  by  his  suite.  The 
French  troops,  in  complete  uniform,  pre- 
sented a  martial  appearance.  The  Ameri- 
cans, too,  though  not  all  in  uniform,  and 
many  of  them  shabbily  clothed,  exhibited 
a  soldierlike  bearing.  The  immense  crowd 
of  spectators  looked  on  in  silence,  but  with 
a  manifest  expression  of  joy  on  their  faces. 
It  is  also  related  that  when  the  British 
soldiers  were  about  to  march  out  and  lay 
down  their  arms,  Washington  said  to  his 
troops,  "  My  boys,  let  there  be  no  insults 
over  a  conquered  foe  !  When  they  lay 
down  their  arms,  don't  huzza:  posterity 
will  huzza  for  you /" 

At  two  o'clock,  the  captive  army  came 
out  of  the  intrenchments,  and  began  to 
advance  between  the  lines  of  the  allies. 
Every  eye  gazed  eagerly  upon  that  pro- 
cession, to  catch  a  sight  of  the  renowned 
and  long-dreaded  Cornwallis,  the  terror 
of  the  South,  in  this  the  hour  of  his  ad- 
versity ;  but  all  were  destined  to  disap- 

*  "  On  the  day  of  the  surrender,  the  commander-in-chief 
rode  his  favorite  and  splendid  charger,  named  Nelson,  a  light 
sorrel,  sixteen  hands  high,  with  white  face  and  legs,  and  re- 
markable as  being  the  first  '  nicked  '  horse  seen  in  America. 
This  famous  charger  died  at  Mount  Vernon  many  years  af- 
ter the  Revolution,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  After  the  chief 
had  ceased  to  mount  him,  he  was  never  ridden,  but  grazed 
in  a  paddock  in  summer,  and  was  well  cared  for  in  winter; 
and  as  often  as  the  retired  farmer  of  Mount  Vernon  would 
be  making  a  tour  of  his  grounds,  he  would  halt  at  the  pad- 
dock, when  the  old  war-horse  would  run,  neighing,  to  the 
fence,  proud  to  be  caressed  by  the  great  master's  hands." — 
Custis's  Recollections  of  Washington. 


pointment.  His  lordship,  who  so  often 
had  boldly  confronted  the  Americans  in 
battle,  lacked  the  courage  to  meet  them 
on  this  day  of  their  triumph.  Despond- 
ing and  humiliated,  the  earl,  affecting  in- 
disposition, appointed  General  O'Hara  to 
deliver  up  his  sword  to  Washington,  and 
to  conduct  the  vanquished  army  to  the 
place  of  surrender.  O'Hara,  handsomely 
mounted,  walked  his  horse  at  the  head  of 
the  column  of  conquered  troops,  as  they 
moved  slowly  along  with  shouldered  arms, 
colors  cased,  and  drums  beating  a  British 
march.  On  observing  Washington,  how- 
ever, he  immediately  rode  up  to  where 
the  chief  was  standing,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent the  sword  of  his  superior,  and,  taking 
off  his  hat,  apologized  for  the  absence  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  Washington  courteous- 
ly referred  him  for  directions  to  General 
Lincoln,  who  took  the  sword  from  O'Hara, 
and  then  politely  handed  it  back,  to  be 
returned  to  the  earl.  The  British  troops 
were  now  conducted  by  Lincoln  into  a 
spacious  field  which  had  been  selected  for 
them  to  ground  their  arms. 

As  they  advanced,  "it  was  remarked 
that  the  British  soldiers  looked  only  tow- 
ard the  French  army  on  the  left,  whose 
appearance  was  assuredly  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  the  Americans,  though  the 
latter  were  respectable  in  both  their  cloth- 
ing and  appointments ;  while  their  admi- 
rable discipline,  and  the  hardy  and  vet- 
eran appearance  of  both  officers  and  men, 
showed  they  were  no  'carpet-knights,'  but 
soldiers  who  had  seen  service,  and  were 
inured  to  war. 

"  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  his  division, 
observing  that  the  captives  confined  their 
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admiration  exclusively  to  the  French  ar- 
my, neglecting  his  darling  light-infantry, 
the  very  apple  of  his  eye  and  pride  of  his 
heart,  determined  to  bring  '  eyes  to  the 
right.'  He  ordered  his  music  to  strike  up 
Yankee  Doodle.  '  Then,'  said  the  good  gen- 
eral, '  they  did  look  at  us,  my  dear  sir,  but 
were  not  very  well  pleased.'  "* 

The  royal  army  was  in  bright  array. 
Every  soldier  wore  a  new  uniform,  for 
Cornwallis  had  opened  his  stores  and  sup- 
plied each  man  with  a  new  suit  just  be- 
fore the  capitulation.  "  But  in  their  line 
of  march,"  says  Thacher,  "  we  remarked  a 
disorderly  and  an  unsoldierlike  conduct; 
their  step  was  irregular,  and  their  ranks 
frequently  broken.  But  it  was  in  the 
field,  when  they  came  to  the  last  act  of 
the  drama,  that  the  spirit  and  pride  of 
the  British  soldier  was  put  to  the  severest 
test ;  here  their  mortification  could  not  be 
concealed.  Some  of  the  platoon-officers 
appeared  to  be  exceedingly  chagrined 
when  giving  the  word  i  Ground  arms !'  and 
I  am  a  witness  that  they  performed  this 
duty  in  a  very  unofficerlike  manner ;  and 
that  many  of  the  soldiers  manifested  a 
sullen  temper,  throwing  their  arms  on  the 
pile  with  violence,  as  if  determined  to  ren- 
der them  useless.  This  irregularity,  how- 
ever, was  checked  by  the  authority  of 
General  Lincoln." 

"  When  ordered  to  ground  arms,"  says 
Custis,  "the  Hessian  was  content.  He 
was  tired  of  the  war ;  his  pipe  and  his  pa- 
tience pretty  well  exhausted,  he  longed 
to  bid  adieu  to  toilsome  marches,  battles, 
and  the  heat  of  the  climate  that  consumed 
him.     Not  so  the  British  soldier:  many 

*  Custis's  Recollections  of  Washington. 
11G 


threw  their  arms  to  the  ground  in  sullen 
despair.  One  fine  veteran  fellow  displayed 
a  soldierly  feeling  that  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  all  around.  He  hushed  his  mUE- 
ket  to  his  bosom,  gazed  tenderly  on  it, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  then  threw  it  from 
him,  and  marched  away  dissolved  in  tears." 

One  of  the  most  painful  events  to  the 
captives  was  the  surrender  of  the  twen- 
ty-eight regimental  flags.  For  this  pur- 
pose, twenty-eight  British  captains,  each 
bearing  a  flag  in  a  case,  were  drawn  up 
in  line.  Opposite  to  them,  at  a  distance 
of  six  paces,  twenty-eight  American  ser- 
geants were  placed  to  receive  the  colors, 
and  an  ensign  was  appointed  by  Colonel 
Hamilton,  the  officer  of  the  day,  to  con- 
duct the  ceremony.  When  the  ensign 
gave  an  order  for  the  captains  to  advance 
two  paces,  and  the  American  sergeants  to 
advance  two  paces,  the  former  hesitated, 
saying  that  they  were  unwilling  to  sur- 
render their  flags  to  non-commissioned 
officers.  Hamilton,  sitting  upon  his  horse 
at  a  distance,  observed  this  hesitation  ;  he 
rode  up,  and,  when  informed  of  the  diffi- 
culty, ordered  the  ensign  to  receive  all 
the  colors,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  ser- 
geants. 

This  ceremony  being  concluded,  and 
the  arms  and  accoutrements  laid  down, 
the  captive  troops  were  conducted  back 
to  their  lines,  under  a  sufficient  guard. 
The  number  of  men  thus  surrendered  as 
prisoners  amounted  to  seven  thousand 
and  seventy-three,  of  whom  five  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  were  rank  and  file. 
These,  added  to  two  thousand  sailors,  fif- 
teen hundred  tories,  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred negroes,  made  the  total  British  loss 
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nearly  twelve  thousand.  Their  loss  du- 
ring the  siege  in  killed,  wounded,  and  mis- 
sing, was  five  hundred  and  fifty  two.  The 
allied  force  consisted  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand regular  American  troops,  more  than 
five  thousand  French,  and  four  thousand 
militia,  forming  a  total  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand. The  loss  of  the  allies  in  the  siege 
was  only  about  three  hundred.  The  ar- 
tillery, and  military  stores  and  provision 
surrendered  by  the  British,  were  of  very 
considerable  amount.  There  were  sev- 
enty-five  brass  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
iron  cannon ;  seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  muskets;  twenty- 
eight  regimental  standards  (ten  of  them 
English,  and  eighteen  German) ;  a  great 
quantity  of  mortars,  bombs,  cannon  and 
musket  balls,  carriages,  etc.  The  military 
chest  contained  nearly  eleven  thousand 
dollars  in  specie. 

"  The  day  after  the  surrender," 
says  Custis,  "  Earl  Cornwallis  re- 
paired to  headquarters  to  pay  his  respects 
to  General  Washington  and  await  his  or- 
ders. The  captive  chief  was  received  -with 
all  the  courtesy  due  to  a  gallant  and  un- 
fortunate foe.  The  elegant  manners,  to- 
gether with  the  manly,  frank,  and  soldier- 
ly bearing  of  Cornwallis,  soon  made  him 
a  prime  favorite  at  headquarters,  and  he 
often  formed  part  of  the  suite  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  his  rides  to  inspect  the 
levelling  of  the  works  previous  to  the  re- 
tirement of  the  combined  armies  from  be- 
fore Yorktown. 

"  At  the  grand  dinner  given  at  head- 
quarters to  the  officers  of  the  three  ar- 
mies, Washington  filled  his  glass,  and,  af- 
ter his  invariable  toast,  whether  in  peace 
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or  war,  of  'All  our  friends,'  gave.' The  Brit- 
ish army  I  with  some  complimentary  re- 
marks upon  its  chief,  his  proud  career  in 
arms,  and  his  gallant  defence  of  York- 
town.  When  it  came  to  Cornwallis's  turn, 
he  prefaced  his  toast  by  saying  that  the 
war  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and  the  con- 
tending parties  would  soon  embrace  as 
friends;  there  might  be  affairs  of  posts, 
but  nothing  on  a  more  enlarged  scale,  as 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
ministry  would  send  another  army  to 
America.  Then,  turning  to  Washington, 
his  lordship  continued  :  '  And  when  the 
illustrious  part  that  your  excellency  has 
borne  in  this  long  and  arduous  contest 
becomes  matter  of  history,  fame  will  gath- 
er your  brightest  laurels  rather  from  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  than  from  those 

of  the  Chesapeake.' 

"Colonel  Tarleton,  alone  of  all  the  Brit- 
ish officers  of  rank,  was  left  out  in  the  in- 
vitations to  headquarters.  Gallant  and 
high-spirited,  the  colonel  applied  to  the 
marquis  de  Lafayette  to  know  whether 
the  neglect  might  not  have  been  acci- 
dental. Lafayette  well  knew  that  acci- 
dent had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
but  referred  the  applicant  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Laurens,  who,  as  aid-de-camp  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  must  of  course 
be  able  to  give  the  requisite  explanation. 
Laurens  at  once  said  :  '  No,  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton, no  accident  at  all ;  intentional,  I  can 
assure  you,  and  meant  as  a  reproof  for 
certain  cruelties  practised  by  the  troops 
under  your  command  in  the  campaigns 
of  the  Carolinas.' — 'What,  sir!'  haughti- 
ly rejoined  Tarleton, '  and  is  it  for  severi- 
ties inseparable  from  war,  which  you  are 
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pleased  to  term  cruelties,  that  I  am  to  be 
disgraced  before  junior  officers  ?  Is  it,  sir, 
for  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty  to  my 
king  and  my  country,  that  I  am  thus  hu- 
miliated in  the  eyes  of  three  armies?'  — 
'  Pardon  me,'  continued  Colonel  Laurens, 
l-  there  are  modes,  sir,  of  discharging  a  sol- 
dier's duty  ;  and  where  mercy  has  a  share 
in  the  mode,  it  renders  the  duty  the  more 
acceptable  to  both  friends  and  foes.'  Tarle- 
ton  stalked  gloomily  away  to  his  quarters, 
which  he  seldom  left  until  his  departure 
from  Virginia.* 

"Upon  the  surrender  of  the  post  of 
Gloucester,  Colonel  Tarleton,  knowing 
himself  to  be  particularly  obnoxious  to 
the  Americans  from  his  conduct  in  the 
South,  requested  a  guard  for  his  person. 
This  was  afterward  dispensed  with ;  but 
he  was  destined  to  be  sadlv  humiliated 
upon  his  arrival  in  York  town,  being  dis- 
mounted in  the  street  from  a  beautiful 
blood-horse  that  was  claimed  by  a  Vir- 
ginian gentleman  as  his  property.  The 
colonel  was  on  his  way  to  dine  with  the 
baron  de  Viomenil ;  and,  but  for  a  French 
officer  who  was  passing,  dismounting  an 
orderly,  and  giving  his  steed  to  the  unfor- 
tunate colonel,  this  celebrated  cavalier, 
badly  calculated  for  a  pedestrian,  from  a 
defect  in  one  of  his  feet,  must  have  trudged 
it  to  the  baron's  quarters,  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile." 

In  the  orders  of  the  clay  suc- 
ceeding the  capitulation,  Wash- 

*  On  his  return  to  England,  the  inhabitants  of  his  native 
city  (Liverpool)  elected  him  their  representative  in  the  house 
of  commons.  In  1798  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Ancaster,  and  in  1817  became  a  major-general  in  the  Brit- 
ish army.  Upon  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  in  1S2.0, 
General  Tarleton  was  created  a  baronet.  He  died  in  1833, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 


Oct.  20. 


ington  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  both  armies,  making  special 
mention  of  several  officers,  among  whom 
were  Knox  and  Du  Portail,  of  the  artille- 
ry, who  were  each  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major-general.  Thanks  were  also  ren- 
dered to  Governor  Nelson ;  and,  that  ev- 
ery one  might  share  in  the  general  joy, 
all  offenders  under  arrest  were  ordered  to 
be  set  at  libertj^.  Washington  closed  his 
order  with  a  notice  that  on  the  morrow 
(which  was  the  sabbath)  divine  service 
would  be  held  in  the  several  brigades  and 
divisions;  and  he  earnestlj'  recommended 
that  the  troops,  not  on  duty,  should  uni- 
versally attend,  "  with  that  seriousness  of 
deportment  and  gratitude  of  heart  which 
the  recognition  of  such  reiterated  and  as- 
tonishing interpositions  of  Providence  de- 
manded of  them." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Tilghman  was  sent 
express  to  Philadelphia  with  Washington's 
despatches  to  Congress,  and,  as  he  spread 
intelligence  of  the  great  event  on  his  way, 
the  country  became  vocal  with  rejoicings. 
It  was  midnight  when  he  entered  Phila- 
delphia. He  made  his  way  directly  to  the 
house  of  President  M'Kean,  and  delivered 
his  despatches.  Soon  afterward  the  whole 
city  was  in  commotion.  The  watchmen 
everywhere  in  proclaiming  the  hour,  add- 
ed,in  loud  voices,  "and  Cornwallk  istalcen  /"* 
That  annunciation,  ringing  out  upon  the 
frosty  night-air,  aroused  thousands  from 
their  beds.  Lights  were  soon  seen  mov- 
ing in  every  house  ;  and  before  daylight 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  people. 
Anxiously  they  had  awaited  this  hoped- 
for  intelligence  from  York  town,  and  now 

*  Lossing. 
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their  joy  was  complete.  The  old  state- 
house  bell  rang  out  its  notes  of  gladness, 
and  the  first  blush  of  the  morning  was 
greeted  with  the  roar  of  cannon. 

At  an  early  hour  Congress  assembled, 
and  the  members  of  that  grave  body  were 
highly  excited  when  Secretary  Thompson 
read  Washington's  despatches.  During 
the  reading  they  could  scarcely  repress 
huzzas;  and  atitsconclusion  they  resolved 
to  go  in  procession  at  two  o'clock 
that  day,  "  and  return  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  crowning  the  allied  ar- 
mies  of  the  United  States  and  France  with 
success."  The  thanks  of  Congress  were 
presented  to  Washington,  Rochambeau, 
and  De  Grasse,  and  the  officers  and  men 
under  their  respective  commands.  They 
also  resolved  that  two  stands  of  colors::: 
taken  from  Cornwallis  should  be  present- 
ed to  Washington,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States;  that  two  pieces  of  the  field- 

*  "I  found  in  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Despatch,"  says 
Mr.  Lossing,  "in  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  'History 
of  Chestnut  Street,'  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  editors,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  old  paper,  entitled  the  'Allied  Mer- 
cury, or  Independent  Intelligencer,'  of  the  date  of  5th  Novem- 
ber, 1781,  which  relates  to  the  British  banners  surrendered 
at  Yorktown  :" — 

"On  Saturday  last  (November  3,  1781 ),  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  arrived  here  twenty-four 
standards  of  colors  taken  with  the  British  army  under  the 
command  of  Earl  Cornwallis.  The  volunteer  cavalry  of  this 
city  received  these  trophies  of  victory  at  Schuylkill,  from 
whence  they  escorted  and  ushered  them  into  town  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  a  numerous  concourse  of  people.  Con- 
tinental and  French  colors,  at  a  distance,  preceded  the  Brit- 
ish, and  thus  they  were  paraded  down  Market  street  to  the 
statehouse.  They  were  then  carried  into  Congress  and  laid 
at  their  feet. 

The  crowd  exulting,  fills  with  shouts  the  sky ; 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals,  reply : 
'Base  Britons  !  tyrant  Britons!  knock  under  — 
Taken  's  your  earl,  soldiers,  and  plunder. 
Huzza  i  what  colors  of  the  hloody  foe, 
Twenty-ibur  in  number,  at  Hie  statehouse  door! 
Look  :  they  are  British  standards;  how  they  fall 
At  the  president's  feet,  Congress  and  a!'. !'  " 


ordnance  captured  at  York  should  be  pre- 
sented to  each  of  the  French  commanders, 
Rochambeau  and  De  Grasse ;  that  a  horse 
should  be  presented  to  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Tilghman  by  the  board  of  war,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  a 
marble  column  should  be  erected  at  York- 
town,  in  commemoration  of  the  surrender. 
Congress  likewise  appointed  the  30th  of 
December  as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiv- 
ing and  prayer  throughout  the  Union. 

On  the  very  day  of  Earl  Corn- 
wallis's  surrender  at  Yorktown, 
the  British  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships-of- 
the-line,  two  fifties,  and  eight  frigates,  un- 
der Admiral  Graves,  sailed  from  New  York 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  seven  thou- 
sand of  his  choicest  troops  on  board.  On 
reaching  the  capes  of  Virginia,  they  stood 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  until  the 
29th,  when,  finding  that  it  was  too  late  to 
be  of  any  service  to  Cornwallis,  they  re- 
turned to  New  York. 

After  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  Wash- 
ington strove  to  persuade  De  Grasse  to 
co-operate  with  General  Greene  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Charleston  or  Wilming- 
ton. The  French  admiral,  however,  re- 
fused compliance,  on  the  ground  of  differ- 
ent orders  from  his  government.*     The 

*  Francois  Joseph  Paul,  Count  de  Grasse,  a  native  of 
France,  was  horn  in  1723.  He  was  the  junior,  in  service, 
of  Count  de  Barras,  but  was  made  his  superior  in  command, 
with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general.  His  flag-ship,  the  Ville 
de  Paris,  was  a  present  from  the  city  of  Paris  to  Louis  XVI. 
She  rated  a  hundred  and  ten  guns,  and  carried  thirteen  hun- 
dred men.  "  On  her  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake,"  says  Cus- 
tis,  "flowers  and  tropical  plants  were  interspersed  upon  her 
quarter-deck,  amid  the  engines  of  war;  while  her  sides,  cov- 
ered with  bright  varnish,  gave  to  this  superb  vessel  a  most 
brilliant  and  imposing  appearance."  On  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, De  Grasse  left  the  Chesapeake  for  the  West  Indies.  On 
the  12th  of  April,  1782,  he  was  attacked  and  totally  defeated 
by  Admiral  Rodney.     The  Ville  de  Paris  w'as  reduced  al- 
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American  army  (with  the  exception  of  a 
bod  v  of  men  under  General  St.  Clair,  who 
marched  southward  to  reinforce  Greene) 
set  out  for  the  North,  leaving  Count  de 
Rochambeau  and  three  thousand  French 
troops  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia. 

Within  a  fortnight,  York  town  was  evac- 
uated by  both  victors  and  vanquished.  A 
portion  of  the  prisoners  were  removed  to 
Winchester,  in  Virginia,  and  some  to  Fort 
Frederick  and  Fredericktown,  in  Mary- 
land. The  latter  were  finally  marched  to 
Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  guarded 
by  continental  troops.  The  favor  grant- 
ed to  Lord  Cornwallis,  of  being  allowed 
to  send  the  Bonetta  sloop-of-war  to  New 
York  unsearched,  gave  his  lordship  an  op- 
portunity of  sending  off  a  number  of  to- 
ries  to  the  protection  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, as  he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  con- 
querors to  guaranty  their  safety.  The 
earl  himself,*  with  other  British  officers, 

most  to  a  wreck  by  the  Canada,  commanded  by  Captain 
Cornwallis,  brother  of  the  earl,  who  seemed  determined  to 
avenge  his  kinsman's  fate  at  Yorktown.  Still,  De  Grasse 
refused  to  yield  to  any  ship  carrying  less  than  an  admiral's 
flag.  He  finally  struck  to  the  Barfleur,  of  ninety-eight  guns, 
commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  having  but  two  men  left 
alive  on  the  quarter-deck !  Four  of  the  prizes  taken  by  the 
British  (the  Ville  de  Paris,  Centaur,  Glorieux,  and  Hector, 
and  the  English-built  ship  Itamilies)  foundered  at  sea.  On 
arriving  at  Portsmouth,  the  English  sailors  mounted  De 
Grasse  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  his 
lodgings.  His  later  years  were  unhappy,  through  the  bad 
conduct,  of  his  second  wife  and  the  neglect  of  the  king.  He 
died  early  in  1788,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

*  Charles,  marquis  of,  and  son  of  the  first  Earl  Corn- 
wallis, was  born  in  17.38,  and  entered  the  army  as  soon  as 
he  had  completed  his  education  at  Cambridge.  In  America, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part.  In  178G,  he 
was  made  governor-general  and  commander-in-chief  in  India. 
In  1798,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant;  and,  in 
the  trying  and  terrible  scenes  of  the  rebellion,  he  so  con- 
ducted himself  as  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  public, 
while  vigorously  upholding  and  vindicating  the  laws.  In 
1804-,  he  was  a  second  time  appointed  governor-general  of 
India.     He  died  the  following  year,  aged  sixty-seven. 


went  by  sea  to  New  York,  on  parole,  and 
were  finally  all  exchanged*  Soon  after- 
ward, Henry  Laurens  was  liberated  from 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  exchanged  for 
General  Burgoyne,  who,  though  at  large 
in  England,  and  constantly  debating  in 
the  house  of  commons  against  the  minis- 
try, was  still  held  as  a  prisoner  on  parole. 
The  success  of  the  allies  at  Yorktown 
virtually  closed  the  war.  No  one  doubt- 
ed that  the  United  States  had  not  only 
won  its  independence,  but  the  tardy  ac- 
knowledgment of  it  from  Great  Britain. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  not  signed,  howev- 
er, until  the  beginning  of  1783, 

Jaiii  20« 
the  British  retaining  their  hold 

upon  New  York  until  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber following,  although  not  an  action  oc- 
curred in  the  meantime  (excepting  the 
campaign  in  South  Carolina,  already  de- 
tailed) of  sufficient  moment  to  deserve  a 
record  among  the  "  Battles  of  America."* 
Our  narrative,  therefore  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  closes  with  the  decisive  tri- 
umph of  Washington  over  Cornwallis,  the 
greatest  of  the  English  generals. 

O  DO 

*  The  operations  of  the  American  navy,  after  the  exploits 
of  Paul  Jones  (who  had  been  made  a  rear-admiral  in  the 
Russian  service^,  were  so  limited,  that  we  need  give  them 
but  a  passing  notice.  In  June,  1780,  the  twenty-eight  gun 
ship  Trumbull,  commanded  by  Captain  Nicholson,  attacked 
the  British  ship  Watt,  of  much  greater  force,  and  was  dis- 
abled, but  not  captured.  She  lost  thirty-two  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  the  enemy  ninety-two.  In  October,  the  sixteen- 
gun  sloop  Saratoga,  Captain  Young,  captured  a  British  ship 
and  two  brigs,  but,  while  convoying  them  into  port,  was  over- 
taken by  the  Intrepid,  a  seventy-four,  and  the  prizes  were 
retaken.  The  Saratoga  escaped.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1781, 
the  Alliance,  Captain  Barry,  captured  two  Guernsey  priva- 
teers ;  and,  soon  after,  she  captured  two  British  men-of-war, 
one  of  which  was  retaken  on  its  way  to  America.  In  June, 
the  Confederacy,  Captain  Harding,  was  taken  by  two  armed 
British  vessels.  In  August,  the  Trumbull  was  captured  by 
three  British  cruisers  off  the  Delaware  enpes  ;  and  on  the  6th 
of  September,  the  Congress,  Captain  Geddes,  captured  the 
British  ship  Savage,  but  the  prize  was  subsequently  retaken. 
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In  England,  the  intelligence  of  the  ca- 
pitulation of  York  town  produced  a  pow- 
erful effect,  and  greatly  perplexed  the 
king  and  his  ministers.  On  the 
assembling  of  Parliament,  its  first 
business  was  a  consideration  of  American 
affairs.  News  of  Cornwallis's  surrender 
had  reached  the  ministry  at  noon  on  Sun- 
day, the  25  th.  "Wraxall,  in  his  Memoirs, 
says  he  asked  Lord  George  Germain  how 
Lord  North  "took  the  communication." 
— "As  he  would  have  taken  a  cannon-ball 
in  his  breast,"  Lord  George  replied  ;  "  for 
he  opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly,  as 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment  for 
a  few  minutes, '  0  God !  it  is  all  over !'  — 
words  which  he  repeated  many  times,  un- 
der emotions  of  the  deepest  consternation 
and  distress." 

Violent  debates  upon  the  subject  im- 
mediately ensued  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  Charles  James  Fox  even  went 
so  far  as  to  insinuate  that  Lord  North  was 
in  the  pay  of  the  French  !  The  minister 
indignantly  repelled  the  insinuation,  and 
vainly  attempted  to  defend  the  war  on 
the  ground  of  its  justice,  and  the  proper 
maintenance  of  British  rights.  Upon  this 
point,  however, he  was  fiercely  assailed  by 
Edmund  Burke,  who  exclaimed :  "  Good 
God  !  are  we  yet  to  be  told  of  the  rights 
for  which  we  went  to  wTar  ?  0  excellent 
rights !  0  valuable  rights  !  Valuable  you 
should  be,  for  we  have  paid  dear  at  part- 
ing with  you.     0  valuable  rights !  that 


Nov.  30. 


have  cost  Britain  thirteen  provinces,  four 
islands,  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
more  than  seventy  millions  of  money !" 
The  younger  Pitt  distinguished  himself 
in  this  debate  against  the  minis- 
try. The  opposition  now  pro- 
posed the  bold  measure  (last  adopted  du- 
ing  the  Revolution  of  1688)  of  withhold- 
ing supplies  till  the  ministers  should  give 
a  pledge  that  the  war  in  America  should 
cease.  This  motion,  however,  was  lost  by 
a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one.  But  every 
day  the  war  grew  more  and  more  unpop- 
ular in  England ;  and  at  length  a  resolu- 
tion offered  in  the  new  Parliament  by  Gen- 
eral Conway,  in  February,  which 
was  preliminary  to  an  act  ordering 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  was  lost  by  only 
one  vote.  Encouraged  by  this,  the  oppo- 
sition urgently  pressed  the  subject ;  and 
on  the  4th  of  March,  Conway  moved  that 
"  the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to 
his  majesty  and  the  country  all  those  who 
should  advise,  or  by  any  means  attempt, 
the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war 
on  the  continent  of  America."  This  reso- 
lution was  carried  without  a  division,  and 
the  next  day  a  plan  for  a  truce  with  the 
Americans  was  introduced  by  the  attor- 
ney-general. After  an  administration  of 
twelve  years,  Lord  North  now  resigned 
the  seals  of  office.  Orders  were  accord- 
ingly issued  to  the  respective  British  mil- 
itary and  naval  commanders  in  America 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
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CHAPTEE   I. 


War  between  England  and  France. — The  United  States  a  Participator  in  the  Evils. — Energy  of  the  American  People. — 
First  Blow  against  America. — Blockade. — Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees. — Orders  in  Council. — No  Trade  for  Neutrals. — 
United  States  a  Great  Sufferer. — Gratitude  to  the  French. — Hatred  to  the  English. — Suspicion  of  England. — Right 
of  Search. — Extent  of  Outrage. — Threats  of  War. — English  Persistency  in  Insult. — The  Chesapeake  and  Leopard. — 
Collision. — Correspondence. — A  Blunt  Answer. — Popular  Indignation. — A  Mutilated  Apology. — Rankling  Feeling. — 
Vindication  of  Sovereignty. — Embargoes  and  Non-Intercourse. — Suffering  of  New-England  Commerce. — Two  Great 
Parties. — Democrats  and  Federalists. — Party  Spirit. — President  Jefferson. — Enforcing  Act. — Liberty  is  dead. — Excite- 
ment in  New  England. — Action  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. — Flags  at  Half-Mast. — Fears  of  Disunion. — Opinion 
of  John  Quincy  Adams. — Exaggeration  or  Credulity. — Bellicose  Policy  of  the  Democrats. — Clamor  for  War. — Action 
of  the  President  and  Little  Belt. — Indignant  Feeling. — Mutual  Recrimination. — Who's  to  blame? 


While  England  and  France  were  wa- 
ging a  relentless  war  against  each  other, 
the  United  States,  without  provocation  on 
their  part,  were  made  to  share  in  the  evils 
so  ruthlessly  inflicted  by  the  belligerent 
powers.  Naturally  a  commercial  people, 
the  Americans  had  no  sooner  won  their 
independence,  than,  with  the  energy  char- 
acteristic of  the  race,  they  sought  with 
ceaseless  ardor  to  give  full  scope  to  their 
boundless  enterprise.  Every  harbor  along 
their  extended  seacoast  rapidly  gathered 
its  swifVwinged  ships  for  a  flight  over  the 
waters  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world. 
Under  the  benign  influence  of  freedom 
and  peace,  American  commerce  was  rap- 
idly developing,  when  Napoleon,  then  the 
autocrat  of  France,  and  Great  Britain,  in 
their  mad  contest,  aimed  blindly  at  each 
other  a  blow  which  fell  with  stas:s;erin"; 
117 


effect  upon  the  United  States,  innocent 
of  all  share  in  the  quarrel. 

Great  Britain,  in  u  that  terrible  contest, 
distinguished  by  a  degree  of  rancor  and 
violence  on  both  sides  unparallelled  in 
modern  warfare,"*  was  the  first  to  strike 
an  ungenerous  blow  against  neutrals,  by 
declaring  the  coasts  of  France  and  Hol- 
land, from  Brest  to  the  Elbe  inclusive,  in 
a  state  of  blockade.  Napoleon  retaliated 
by  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  which 
declared  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  authorized  the  seizure  and 
condemnation  of  any  vessel  on  the  high- 
seas  bound  from  any  British  harbor,  and 
the  seizure  of  all  British  goods,  wherever 
they  could  be  found.  The  English  gov- 
ernment, not  to  be  outdone,  rejoined  with 
its  famous  orders  in  council,  declaring  "  all 

*•  Alison. 
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the  ports  and  places  of  France  and 
her  allies,  from  which,  though  not 
at  war  with  his  majesty,  the  British  flag 
is  excluded,  shall  he  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions,  in  respect  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation, as  if  the  same  were  actually  block- 
aded in  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  man- 
ner ;  and  that  all  trade  in  articles,  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said  coun- 
tries or  colonies,  shall  be  deemed  unlaw- 
ful, and  all  such  articles  declared  good 
prize." 

With  these  French  decrees  on  the  one 

hand,  and  British  orders  in  council  on  the 

7 

other,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  neu- 
tral vessel  to  carry  on  any  trade  with  Eu- 
rope. The  United  States,  with  their  quick 
sense  of  commercial  enterprise,  availing 
themselves  of  every  advantage  of  com- 
merce, had  succeeded  in  obtaining  almost 
the  whole  carrying-trade  of  the  world, 
while  their  great  commercial  rival  was 
exhausting  her  resources  in  the  long  and 
absorbing  struggle  with  Xapoleon.  The 
United  States  were  thus  the  chief  suffer- 
ers from  these  arbitrary  French  decrees 
and  British  orders  in  council.  A  just  in- 
dignation was  in  consequence  felt  by  the 
American  people  at  these  ruthless  aggres- 
sions upon  their  maritime  rights.  France 
and  England  were  alike  to  blame;  but  the 
popular  disposition  in  the  United  States 
was,  to  complain  more  of  the  latter  than 
the  former.  The  American  people  had 
not  forgotten  who,  during  their  struggle 
for  independence,  had  been  their  friends, 
and  who  their  enemies.  Their  gratitude 
to  the  French  still  survived,  as  did  their 
hatred  of  the  British.  These  natural  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  masses  were,  more- 


over, strengthened  by  the  Gallic  tend  en- 
cies  of  President  Jefferson,  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  dominant 
political  party,  of  which  he  was  the  recog- 
nised leader. 

Great  Britain,  too,  was  suspected  of 
harboring  designs  against  that  independ- 
ence of  America  which  she  had  been  so 
lately  and  so  reluctantly  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge. The  American  posts  upon 
the  northern  frontier,  still  held  bv  British 
garrisons  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  1783,  gave  force  to  this  sus- 
picion. There  were  not  wanting  those, 
moreover,  who  were  readv  to  accuse  the 
British  government  of  instigating  the  sav- 
ages to  war  against  the  United  States. 
a  Her  invisible  arm."  wrote  Mr.  Dallas, 
then  secretary  of  state,  in  his  able  vindi- 
cation of  the  war  of  1812  against  Great 
Britain.  •'•'  was  felt  in  the  defeat  of  General 
Harmar  and  General  St.  Clair,  and  even  the 
victory  of  General  Wayne  was  achieved  in 
the  presence  of  a  fort  which  she  had  erect- 
ed, far  within  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,  to  stimulate  and  coun- 
tenance the  barbarities  of  the  Indian  war- 
rior." 

The  wrong,  however,  which  stirred  the 
popular  indignation  above  all,  was  the  im- 
perious British  claim  of  the  right  of  search 
of  American  vessels,  and  the  impressment 
of  their  sailors.  American  seamen  had 
been  thus  dragged  on  board  British  ships- 
of-war.  with  the  evidence  of  citizenship 
in  their  hands,  and  by  violence  compelled 
to  serve  until  conclusive  testimonials  of 
their  birth  could  be  obtained.  To  such 
an  extent  had  this  outrage  been  carried. 
that  the  American  minister  at  the  court 
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of  London  had  in  nine  months,  during  the 
years  1796  and  1797,  made  applications 
for  the  discharge  of  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-one seamen  who  had  in  most  cases 
exhibited  such  evidence  as  to  satisfy  him 
that  they  were  real  Americans,fovced  into 
the  British  service,  and  persevering  gen- 
erally in  refusing  pay  and  bounty.  It  was 
computed,  though  the  estimate  may  have 
been  somewhat  exaggerated,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  not  less  than  six 
thousand  mariners  who  claimed  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  who  were 
denied  all  opportunity  of  proving  their 
claims,  had  been  impressed  by  British 
cruisers  from  American  merchant-vessels. 
The  United  States  did  not  fail  to  remon- 
strate, again  and  again,  against  this  inso- 
lent exercise  of  power,  and  to  declare  that, 
if  the  wrong  should  be  persisted  in.  war 
would  be  inevitable.  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, listening  to  no  remonstrance,  and 
heeding  no  consequence,  still  persevered 
in  her  outrages.  British  ships-of-war,  in 
hostile  display,  hovered  upon  the  coast ; 
blockaded  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
so  that  no  vessel  could  enter  or  depart  in 
safety;  penetrated  the  bays  and  rivers, 
and  even  anchored  in  the  harbors,  of  the 
republic,  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  of  im- 
pressment; threatened  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages with  conflagration;  and  wantonly 
discharged  musketry  as  well  as  cannon 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  an  open  and  un- 
protected country.* 

These  British  aggressions,  still 
persisted  in  against  all  law  and  in 
contempt  of  every  national  right,  reached 
their  climax  in  an  outrage  upon  an  Amer- 
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ican  man-of-war,  which  offended  the  pa- 
triotic pride  of  every  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  impelled  him  to  desire  sat- 
isfaction for  the  insult.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  stirred  with  indignation,  and  called 
loudly  for  retribution. 

Early  one  morning  in  the  beginning 
of  summer,  the  Chesapeake,  a 
thirty-eight  gun  ship,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Gordon,  but  bearing  the 
broad  pennant  of  Commodore  Barron,  got 
under  way  from  Hampton  roads,  bound 
on  a  peaceful  mission  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. At  the  same  time,  a  British  squad- 
ron of  four  men-of-war  lay  near  by,  at  an- 
chor. Among  these  was  the  Leopard,  a 
fifty-gun  ship,  Captain  Humphreys.  As 
the  Chesapeake  was  weighing  her  anchor, 
the  Leopard  anticipated  her,  and  bore 
away  seaward  in  advance  ;  and,  although 
the  wind  was  light  from  the  northwest, 
she  was  soon  out  of  sight,  hidden  by  Cape 
Henry.  About  noon,  the  Chesapeake  hav- 
ing come  up  with  the  intervening  cape, 
the  Leopard  was  again  seen,  a  short  dis- 
tance to  windward,  moving  slowly  with 
a  light  breeze.  The  wind,  however,  soon 
shifting  to  the  southward  and  eastward, 
blowing  fresh,  both  vessels  were  enabled 
to  tack  briskly  off  the  land.  In  the  course 
of  their  manoeuvres,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Leopard  gradually  closed  in  with  each 
other,  but  this  occurrence  excited  no  sus- 
picion, as  there  was  nothing  unusual  in 
the  movement  of  either  ship. 

About  three  o'clock, however,  the  Leop- 
ard, having  continued  to  close  in,  bore 
down  near  enough  to  the  Chesapeake  to 
hail  her,  when  the  British  commander 
stated  that  he  had  despatches  for  Commo- 
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dore  Barron.  The  commodore  immedi- 
ately replied  that  he  would  heave  to,  and 
receive  a  boat.  Although  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  Chesapeake  noticed  that 
the  Leopard  had  her  lower  ports  triced  up, 
and  the  tompions  out  of  her  guns,  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  any  hostile  purpose, 
as  it  was  not  unusual  for  men-of-war  to  ex- 
change the  courtesy  of  bearing  despatch- 
es for  each  other. 

The  Leopard's  boat  was  soon  alongside 
the  Chesapeake,  with  a  British  lieutenant, 
who,  upon  coining  on  board,  was  shown 
into  the  cabin,  where  he  handed  Commo- 
dore Barron  a  letter  from  Captain  Hum- 
phreys, enclosing  the  following  orderfrom 
Vice-Admiral  Berkeley,  on  the  Halifax 
station:  — 

"  Whereas,  many  seamen,  subjects  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  and  serving  in  his 
ships  and  vessels,  as  per  margin,  while  at 
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anchor  in  the  Chesapeake, 
deserted,  and  entered  on 
board  the  United  States' 
frigate,  called  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  openly  paraded 
the  streets  of  Norfolk,  in 
sight  of  their  officers,  under  the  American 
flag ;  protected  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  and  the  recruiting-officer  belonging 
to  the  above-mentioned  American  frigate, 
which  magistrates  and  naval  officer  re- 
fused giving  them  up,  although  demand- 
ed by  his  Britannic  majesty's  consul,  as 
well  as  the  captains  of  the  ships  from 
which  the  said  men  had  deserted — 

"The  captains  of  his  majesty's  ships  and 
vessels  under  m}^  command  are  therefore 
hereby  required  and  directed,  in  case  of 
meeting  with  the  American  frigate,  the 


Chesapeake,  at  sea,  and  without  the  lim- 
its of  the  United  States,  to  show  the  cap- 
tain of  her  this  order,  and  to  require  to 
search  his  ship  for  the  deserters  from  the 
before-mentioned  ships,  and  to  proceed 
and  search  for  the  same  ;  and  if  a  similar 
demand  should  be  made  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, he  is  to  be  permitted  to  search  for 
any  deserters  from  their  service,  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  and  usage  of  civilized 
nations  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity  with 
each  other." 

The  captain  of  the  Leopard,  in  his  com- 
munication, courteously  expressed  the 
hope  that  every  circumstance  respecting 
the  deserters  might  be  adjusted  in  such  a 
manner  "  that  the  harmony  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  countries  may  remain  un- 
disturbed." 

Commodore  Barron  answered  with  the 
blunt  directness  of  an  honest  sailor.  "I 
know,"  he  wrote,  "  of  no  such  men  as  you 
describe.  The  officers  that  were  on  the 
recruiting-service  for  this  ship  were  par- 
ticularly instructed  by  the  government, 
through  me,  not  to  enter  any  deserters 
from  his  B.  M.  ships,  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
being;  here.  I  am  also  instructed  never 
to  permit  the  crew  of  any  ship  that  I  com- 
mand to  be  mustered  by  any  other  but 
their  own  officers.  It  is  my  disposition 
to  preserve  harmony,  and  I  hope  this  an- 
swer to  your  despatch  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory." 

While  Barron  was  consulting  with  Cap- 
tain Gordon,  and  writing  his  reply,  the 
English  lieutenant  was  necessarily  so  long 
detained,  that  the  captain  of  the  Leopard 
became  anxious,  and  summoned  him  back 
by  a  signal.     On  his  departure,  Commo- 
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dore  Barron  ordered  Captain  Gordon  to 
get  the  gun-deck  clear,  which  was  lum- 
bered with  uncoiled  cables,  cabin-furni- 
ture, baggage  of  passengers,  and  various 
small  stores.  The  commodore  was,  how- 
ever, unsuspicious  of  any  hostile  inten- 
tion, until,  taking  a  look  at  the  Leopard 
from  the  starboard  gangway,  he  observed 
undoubted  preparations  for  action.  He 
now  urged  upon  Captain  Gordon  all  haste 
in  clearing  the  gun-deck,  and  gave  orders 
to  go  to  quarters.  The  drum  was  tapped 
for  a  moment,  but  silenced  immediately 
after  by  the  commodore,  who  ordered  the 
people  to  their  quarters  with  as  little  noise 
and  show  as  possible,  to  prevent  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  Leopard,  and  thus  gain 
time. 

The  officers  and  crew  went  silently  but 
vigorously  to  work, and  the  deck  was  soon 
cleared  for  action.  The  guns  were  all  load- 
ed and  shotted,  but  at  the  last  moment  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  those  indispensable  requisites — ram- 
mers, wads,  matches,  gun-locks,  and  pow- 
der-horns !  The  commodore  was  still  at 
the  post  he  had  taken  at  the  gangway, 
anxiously  watching  the  Leopard.  The 
English  lieutenant  had  got  back  to  his 
ship  in  about  five  minutes,  when  his  boat 
was  dropped  astern;  and  the  captain  of 
the  Leopard,  having  perused  Commodore 
Barron's  emphatic  note,  at  once  hailed 
the  Chesapeake.  Barron  answered  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  hail ;  when  the 
Englishman  rejoined  with  a  shot  ahead  of 
the  American  frigate,  and  almost  imme- 
diately afterward  discharged  a  full  broad- 
side, wounding  Commodore  Barron  and 
his  aid,  Mr.  Broom,  who  stood  by  his  side 


at  the  gangway,  and  doing  considerable 
damage  to  the  ship.  Hails  were  now  mu- 
tually exchanged  ;  but  such  Avas  the  con- 
fusion and  uproar,  that  not  a  word  could 
be  understood. 

The  Leopard,  in  the  meantime,  having 
the  weather-gage,  was  pouring  in  her 
broadsides  with  damaging  effect;  while 
the  Chesapeake  could  not  fire  a  gun,  as 
she  was  not  only  deficient  in  priming,  but 
without  the  necessary  matches,  locks,  and 
loggerheads.  Thus  his  ship  remained  at 
the  mercy  of  his  insolent  antagonist  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Barron, 
finding  that  three  of  his  men  lay  dead  and 
eighteen  wounded,  his  sails  and  rigging 
cut  to  pieces,  his  masts  tottering,  and  his 
hull  riddled  with  twenty -one  balls,  de- 
termined to  give  up  his  vessel.  The  com- 
modore, however,  repeatedly  begged  that 
one  gun  at  least  might  be  fired  before 
striking ;  and,  at  the  last  moment,  a  spir- 
ited officer  succeeded  in  giving  the  Leop- 
ard a  shot,  by  bringing  a  coal  from  the 
galley-fire,  and  applying  it  with  his  fin- 
gers. 

As  Barron  hauled  down  his  ensign,  he 
lowered  and  sent  a  boat  to  the  Leopard, 
with  word  to  the  British  commander  that 
the  Chesapeake  was  at  his  disposal.  The 
latter  immediately  despatched  an  officer 
with  a  party  of  men  to  muster  the  Ameri- 
can crew.  Four  men,  claimed  to  be  de- 
serters, were  then  pounced  upon  and  car- 
ried on  board  the  British  man-of-war. 
Barron  now  sent  a  formal  note  to  Captain 
Humphreys,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
was  prepared  to  give  up  his  ship.  The 
Englishman  having  declined  the  proffer, 
Barron  called  a  council  of  his  officers ; 
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rind,  upon  their  resolution,  the 
Chesapeake  returned  that  night 
to  Hampton  roads. 

This  event  produced  a  great  sensation 
in  the  United  States,  and  inflicted  a  wound 
on  the  national  pride  which  was  long  in 
healing;.  Barron  and  his  chief  officers  be- 
came  the  objects  of  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion. A  court-martial  was  held,  and  the 
commodore  condemned,  and  sentenced  to 
be  suspended  for  five  years.  Captain  Gor- 
don and  the  commander  of  the  marine 
corps  were  let  off  with  the  merely  nomi- 
nal punishment  of  a  private  reprimand. 
The  gunner,  however,  was  cashiered,  as  it 
was  owing  to  his  disobedience  of  orders 
that  the  priming-horns  had  been  found 
empty  of  powder  when  wanted. 

The  British  government,  after  some  de- 
lay, disavowed  the  act  of  its  naval  officers; 
but,  while  it  recalled  Vice-Admiral  Berke- 
ley from  the  American  station,  it  ungra- 
ciously weakened  its  apology  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  promoting  him.  The  word 
of  reparation  was  passed,  but  the  spirit 
was  wanting.  The  American  people  nei- 
ther forgot  nor  forgave  the  insult  until 
they  had  washed  away  the  stain  with 
blood. 

With  these  aggressions  upon  their  mar- 
itime rights,  and  this  direct  insult  to  their 
nationality,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  remain  long;  without  making 
an  effort  to  vindicate  their  sovereignty. 
Embargoes  were  laid,  and  acts  of  non- 
intercourse  passed,  with  the  view  of  re- 
torting upon  Great  Britain  and  France 
the  evils  inflicted  by  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil of  the  one,  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  of  the  other.     These  measures  of 


the  American  government  proved,  how- 
ever, as  mischievous  to  the  young  repub- 
lic as  to  Europe,  and  served  to  engender 
as  much  hostility  at  home  as  abroad. 

The  interests  of  American  commerce, 
then  centred  chiefly  in  New  England,  suf- 
fered greatly,  both  by  the  embargo  and 
the  non-intercourse  act.  The  usual  result 
followed :  private  and  selfish  considera- 
tions biased  public  opinion.  New  Eng- 
land, with  almost  a  single  voice,  opposed 
these  political  acts  which  interrupted  her 
profitable  trade.  Finding  their  ships  rot- 
ting at  the  wharves,  their  sailors  unem- 
ployed, and  their  merchants  bankrupt,  the 
commercial  districts  of  the  country  loudly 
protested  against  every  measure,  wheth- 
er that  of  embargo,  non-intercourse,  or 
war,  however  provoked  by  foreign  aggres- 
sion or  insult. 

The  country  became  divided  into  two 
great  parties.  One,  yielding  to  popular 
impulse,  clamored  for  retaliation  upon 
Great  Britain  for  its  repeated  wrongs  and 
insults.  The  other,  influenced  by  the  in- 
terests of  trade  and  commerce,  advocated 
the  conciliation  of  that  powerful  nation, 
whose  navy  ruled  all  the  seas  and  domi- 
neered over  every  coast.  To  the  former 
gathered  the  partisans  of  the  so-called 
Democracy  ;  to  the  latter  those  of  Feder- 
alism. Party  spirit  raged  high.  The  dem- 
ocrats, being  in  the  ascendant,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  effect  to  their  views  by 

carrying  through  Congress  the  acts 

„    J     °  °1  .  1808. 

of  embargo   and  non-intercourse. 

These  were  met  with  determined  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  New  England,  where 
disobedience  to  them  was  not  only  rec- 
ommended, but  sustained.  Jefferson,  who 
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was  then  president,  enjoined  upon  the 
governors  of  the  several  states  to  enforce 
obedience  by  military  authority. 

The  "  enforcing  act"  aroused  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  New  England.  The  Bos- 
ton federalist  journals  darkened  their  col- 
umns with  black  lines  of  mourning,  and 
in  great  capitals  emphatically  announced 
that  "  Liberty  is  dead  !"  Many  of  the  offi- 
cials resigned  their  offices,  rather  than 
perform  the  function  of  executing  the  odi- 
ous law.  Crowded  meetings  were  held 
in  every  town.  Boston  men  gathered 
strong,  and  declared  in  reference  to  the 
act  that  they  would  "not  voluntarily  as- 
sist in  carrying  it  into  execution ;  and 
that  all  who  should  do  so  ought  to  be 
considered  as  enemies  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  enemies  of  the  state 
-of  Massachusetts,  and  hostile  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people."* 

The  legislature  of  the  state,  in  response 
to  the  urgent  appeals  of  the  u  democratic" 
lieutenant-governor,  Lincoln,  to  obey  the 
law,  boldly  declared  that,  "  on  such  occa- 
sions, passive  obedience  would,  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  be  a  breach  of  their  alle- 
giance ;  and,  on  our  part,  treachery  and 
perjury."  Petitions  showered  in  from 
every  city  and  hamlet  of  Massachusetts, 
demanding  relief  from  the  hateful  "  en- 
forcing act."  A  memorial  to  Congress 
against  the  embargo  was  adopted  by  the 
legislature  ;  and  a  bill  was  passed,  prohib- 
iting the  search  of  dwelling-houses,  unless 
by  warrant  issued  on  complaints  sustained 
by  oath.  The  "  democratic"  lieutenant- 
governor  (then  the  executive  chief,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  superior), 
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having  vetoed  the  bill,  however,  the  ex- 
citement in  New  England  increased.  An 
order  at  this  time  to  the  commandant  of 
the  fort  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  not  to 
permit  a  vessel  to  pass,  still  further  em- 
bittered the  feeling  against  the  federal 
government.  The  ship-masters  manifest- 
ed their  dissatisfaction  by  hoisting  their 
flags  at  half-mast*  So  intense  was  the  ex- 
citement, and  so  resolute  the  opposition, 
that  fears  of  disunion  were  entertained ; 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  declared  to  the 
president  that  a  a  continuance  of  the  em- 
bargo much  longer  would  certainly  be 
met  by  forcible  resistance,  supported  by 
the  legislature,  and  probably  by  the  ju- 
diciary of  the  state ;  that  if  force  should 
be  resorted  to  by  the  government  to  quell 
that  resistance,  it  would  produce  a  civil 
war,  and  in  that  event  he  had  no  doubt 
the  leaders  of  the  party  would  secure  the 
co-operation  of  Great  Britain.  That  their 
object  was,  and  had  been  for  several  years, 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  confederacy,  he 
knew  from  unequivocal  evidence,  though 
not  proveable  in  a  court  of  law  •  and  that 
in  case  of  a  civil  war,  the  aid  of  Great 
Britain  to  effect  that  purpose  would  be 
as  surely  resorted  to  as  it  would  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  design."  Ad- 
ams, however,  is  reasonably  suspected  of 
having  been  either  frightened  into  exces- 
sive credulity  by  the  alarming  signs  of 
the  times,  or  tempted  to  exaggerate  by 
his  fondness  for  startling  effect. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  country 
at  the  close  of  Jefferson's  administration. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Madison 
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to  the  presidency,  he  was  assured 
1 809.  . 

bjr  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  minister 

at  Washington,  that  the  English  orders  in 
council,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  United 
States,  should  be  repealed  by  the  10th  of 
June.  The  president  consequently  pro- 
claimed that  commercial  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain  would  be  renewed  on  that 
day.  The  British  government,  however, 
disavowed  the  acts  of  its  minister.  The 
orders  in  council  were  therefore 
not  repealed, and  non-intercourse 
with  England  Avas  again  proclaimed. 

While  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
thus  persevered  in  its  unjust  and  restrict- 
ive policy  toward  the  American  Union, 
that  of  France  continued  almost  equally 
injurious  and  unfriendly.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1810,  Napoleon 
issued  a  decree  of  a  decidedly  hostile  char- 
acter, by  which  all  American  vessels  and 
cargoes,  arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of 
France,  or  of  those  countries  occupied  by 
French  troops,  were  ordered  to  be  seized 
and  condemned.  A  little  later,  however, 
the  policy  of  France  became  greatly  mod- 
ified ;  and  in  the  following  November  the 
French  emperor  revoked  all  his  hostile 
decrees,  and  commercial  intercourse  was 
renewed  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  England,  nevertheless,  still  con- 
tinued her  aggressive  course ;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  her  hostile  decrees, 
stationed  before  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  States  her  ships-of-war,  which  in- 
tercepted the  American  merchantmen, 
and  sent  them  to  British  ports  as  legal 
prizes.:::  On  one  occasion,  however,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  insolence  of  a  Brit- 
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ish  man-of-war  received  a  well-timed  and 
merited  rebuke. 

While  the  "federal"  party,  taking  its 
tone  from  New  England,  was  protesting 
against  and  resisting  every  measure  of 
the  general  government  hostile  to  Great 
Britain  and  fatal  to  commerce,  the  "  dem- 
ocratic" party,  sustained  by  the  warlike 
feeling  in  the  southern  and  western  states, 
became  more  resolutely  bent  on  its  belli- 
cose policy.  An  occurrence  on  the  coast, 
bringing  an  American  and  a  British  man- 
of-war  into  collision,  served  greatly  to  in- 
flame the  belligerent  disposition  of  those 
who  clamored  for  war. 

Commodore  Bogers,  as  senior  of- 
ficer, being  in  command  of  the  small 
American  navy  afloat,  having  been  in- 
formed that  a  man  had  been  impressed 
from  an  American  brig  near  Sandy  Hook, 
by  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  as  was 
supposed,  determined  to  investigate  the 
affair.  He  accordingly  set  sail 
from  Annapolis,  on  board  his  flag- 
ship, the  President,  Captain  Ludlow,  for 
New  York. 

When  six  days  at  sea,  and  within  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  miles  of  the  land  south 
of  New  York,  the  President,  discovering 
at  noon  a  sail  which,  from  its  rig,  was  evi- 
dently a  vessel-of-war,  hoisted  her  broad 
pennant  and  ensign,  and  stood  for  it.  Af- 
ter a  long  chase,  and  some  protracted  ma- 
noeuvring to  get  the  weather-gage,  the 
President,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  succeeded  in  coming  up  and 
bringing  to  within  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  windward  of  the  stranger.  "  What 
ship  is  that?"  hailed  Commodore  Bogers. 
"What  ship  is  that?"  echoed  the  other  ves- 
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sel.  Rogers  repeated  his  question,  and 
received  in  answer  a  shot,  which  buried 
itself  in  the  mainmast  of  his  ship.  The 
President  followed  with  a  single  gun, 
when  the  stranger  rejoined,  first  firing 
three  shots,  and  immediately  after  a  full 
broadside,  together  with  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry. Rogers  now  hesitated  no  longer, 
but  fired  a  broadside  in  return.  Finding, 
however,  that  his  antagonist  was  of  much 
less  force  than  he  had  supposed,  he  soon 
ordered  his  guns  to  be  silenced. 

The  stranger,  nevertheless,  rashly  re- 
newed the  fight,  when  the  President  gave 
him  another  volley;  but,  finding  her  ad- 
versary apparently  so  damaged  as  to  be 
unmanageable,  she  soon  ceased  her  fire. 
Commodore  Rogers  now  hailed,  and  was 
answered.  All  that  could  be  heard,  how- 
ever (as  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh),  was, 
that  she  was  a  British  vessel-of-war.  Her 
name  was  inaudible.  Rogers,  having  giv- 
en the  name  of  his  own  ship,  moved  a 
short  distance  to  the  leeward,  and,  dis- 
playing lights,  determined  to  lay  near  the 
English  vessel  until  morning,  in  order  to 
give  any  aid  that  might  be  required. 

At  the  break  of  day,  Commo- 
dore Rogers  sent  the  first-lieu- 
tenant, Creighton,  in  a  boat,  with  the  offer 
of  services  to  the  Englishman,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  had  drifted  to  a  con- 
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siderable  distance.  It  was  .then  for  the 
first  time  discovered  that  the  stranger 
was  the  Little  Belt,  a  vessel  mounting; 
only  twenty-two  guns,  but  with  her  light 
spar-deck  having  the  aspect  at  a  distance 
of  a  small  frigate.  Though  she  had  been 
greatly  damaged,  with  eleven  of  her  men 
killed  and  twenty  wounded, Bingham,  her 
captain,  proudly  refused  all  offers  of  as- 
sistance. The  President,  being  a  forty- 
four  gun  frigate,  and  wrell  managed,  of 
course  inflicted  much  more  injury  than 
she  received,  having  been  struck  by  only 
two  shots,  which  entered  the  main  and 
fore  masts,  while  none  of  the  crew  suf- 
fered, with  the  exception  of  a  boy,  who 
was  slightly  wounded. 

This  collision  between  the  President 
and  the  Little  Belt  served  greatly  to  em- 
bitter the  hostile  feeling  between  the  two 
countries.  Each  commander  charged  the 
other  with  having  fired  the  first  shot,  and 
thus  provoked  the  conflict.  The  Ameri- 
cans, for  the  most  part,  believed  and  ex- 
onerated their  countryman,  as  the  Eng- 
lish did  theirs.  In  the  fury,  however,  of 
partisanship,  which  was  then  raging  in 
the  United  States,  there  were  many  of 
the  opponents  of  the  government  and  its 
war-policy  who  denounced  the  conduct 
of  Commodore  Rogers,  and  justified  that 
of  the  English  commander. 
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When  the  cautious  and  politic 
Madison,  although  a  professed  dis- 
ciple of  Jefferson,  and  an  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  democratic  party,  became 
president  of  the  United  States,  there  was 
hope  on  the  part  of  even  the  most  invet- 
erate federalists  and  extreme  peace-fac- 
tion that  his  well-known  moderation  and 
practical  statesmanship  might  divert  the 
country  from  the  war  into  which  the  head- 
strong and  anti-English  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor had  been  fast  plunging  it.  Madi- 
son's democratic  partisans,  however,  still 
strenuously  claimed  him  as  a  devoted  ad- 
herent to  their  great  master,  Jefferson. 
They  took  care  to  declare  his  adhesion  to 
the  so-called  national  policy.  This  poli- 
cy, which  was  controlled  by  motives  of 
love  of  country  and  hatred  of  its  enemies, 
was  nevertheless  as  fatal  to  the  object  of 
their  affection  as  to  that  of  their  hostility. 
It  was  ostentatiously  recorded,  in  proof 
of  domestic  attachments  and  foreign  aver- 
sions, that  the  new  president  had  made 
his  first  appearance  on  his  inauguration 
'•  in  a  full  suit  of  cloth  of  American  man- 


ufacture, of  the  wool  of  merinoes  raised 
in  this  country  ;  his  coat  from  the  manu- 
factory of  Colonel  Humphreys,  and  his 
waistcoat  and  small-clothes  from  that  of 
Chancellor  Livingston."* 

Madison  was  not  of  a  warlike  spirit. 
His  small  and  delicate  person,  thoughtful 
face,  and  shy  manners,  were  the  external 
indications  of  the  man  of  contemplation 
rather  than  of  action.  He  much  preferred 
prolonged  negotiation  to  a  hasty  blow. 
He  strove  thus,  with  undoubted  sincerity, 
to  avert  war,  and  to  settle  the  difficulties 
with  England  by  diplomacy.  He  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  make  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment with  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  min- 
ister at  Washington.  The  non-intercourse 
act  was  suspended.  New  England  was  in 
raptures.  Trade  prospered  again.  The 
English  government, however, having  dis- 
avowed the  act  of  its  representative,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  Madison  was 
compelled,  contrary  to  his  own  pacific  im- 
pulses, to  renew  the  policy  of  hostility 
toward  Great  Britain,  and  finally  to  yield 
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to  the  clamors  of  his  party  for  war  with 
that  power. 

Congress  was  summoned  by  proclama- 
tion to  assemble  in  the  autumn 
of  1811  a  month  in  advance  of 
the  regular  day.  The  elections  had  se- 
cured to  the  administration  large  majori- 
ties in  both  houses.  The  democrats,  with 
their  war-tendencies,  were  greatly  in  the 
ascendant.  "With  the  more  violent  of  the 
old  members,  whose  voices  were  "  still  for 
war,"  came  a  fresh  band  of  youthful  cham- 
pions from  the  South  and  West,  ready  to 
dart  their  facile  tongues,  tipped  with  the 
fire  of  eloquence,  against  opponents  at 
home  and  enemies  abroad.  The  impul- 
sive Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  the  acute 
John  Cald  well  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  impetuous  Felix  Grundy,  of  Ten- 
nessee, stood  foremost  among  these  young 
orators  and  embryo  statesmen. 

Madison's  cold  and  cautious  nature  was 
so  far  aroused  by  the  warlike  din  of  his 
party,  that  in  his  message  he  declared 
that  the  times  "  claimed  from  the  legisla- 
tive guardians  of  the  national  rights  a  sys- 
tem of  more  ample  provision  for  main- 
taining them  ;"  and  recommended  that 
the  country  should  be  put  "into  an  ar- 
mor and  an  attitude  demanded  by  the 
crisis,  and  corresponding  with  the  nation- 
al spirit  and  expectations." 

The  committee  of  foreign  relations  re- 
echoed the  president's  belligerent  though 
somewhat  timid  suggestions  with  a  trum- 
pet-blast. After  dwelling  with  bitter  em- 
phasis upon  the  aggressions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, that  body  declared  that  the  time  had 
come  for  choosing  between  tame  submis- 
sion and  resistance  by  all  the  means  that 


"  God  has  placed  within  our  reach."  It 
recommended  that  the  existing  regiments 
should  be  filled  up ;  that  ten  thousand 
more  men  should  be  added  to  the  rejni- 
lar  army;  that  the  president  should  be 
authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  fifty 
thousand  volunteers,  and  to  call  out  such 
a  militia-force  as  the  public  service  might 
require  ;  that  all  the  public  vessels  should 
be  fitted  out,  and  that  merchant-vessels 
should  be  allowed  to  arm  in  their  own  de- 
fence. 

Porter,  of  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  plainly  declared  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  entertained  no  hope 
of  settling  the  difficulties  with  Great  Brit- 
ain by  negotiation.  He  went  still  further, 
and  ventured  to  sketch  the  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign. He  had  no  hope  or  even  desire 
to  cope  with  the  English  armaments  on 
the  sea  by  means  of  the  feeble  American 
navy  ;  but  he  did  not  doubt  that, "  within 
six  months  after  a  declaration  of  war,  the 
commerce  and  fisheries  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  harassed,  if  not  ruined,  by  hun- 
dreds of  privateers."  The  North  Ameri- 
can possessions,  however,  were  the  vul- 
nerable point  of  England.  These,  he  de- 
clared, sick  of  her  rule,  would  be  ready, 
on  the  mere  appearance  of  the  republican 
troops,  to  throw  themselves  into  our  arms. 

Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  showed  all  the 
bellicose  ardor  natural  to  a  high-spirited 
youth.  He  was  for  fighting,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences,  whatever  the 
flowing  of  blood,  the  waste  of  money,  or 
the  shock  to  our  new  institutions. 

The  eccentric  John  Randolph,  of  Roa- 
noke, with  his  usual  inconsistency,  though 
a  professed  democrat,  sided  with  the  fed- 
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eralists,  and  was  among  the  most  resolute 
advocates  for  peace.  "Who  would  gain 
anything  by  war?"  he  cried  out,  with  his 
peculiarly  shrill  voice,  while  he  pointed 
his  lono;  finder  about  the  house,  as  if  sin- 
gling  out  the  examples.  "Speculators, 
a  few  lucky  privateering  merchants,  com- 
missaries, and  contractors,  while  the  peo- 
ple's blood  and  money  must  How  to  sup- 
port it ! Such  a  war  might  hold  out 

inducements  to  gentlemen  from  Tennes- 
see and  Genesee"  he  continued,  darting  his 
brilliant  black  eyes  at  Grundy  and  Por- 
ter. "  Western  hemp  would  rise  in  the 
market,  and  western  New  York  might 
grow  rich  by  provisioning  our  armies,  not 
to  mention  the  political  interest  which 
that  state  has  in  the  acquisition  of  Can- 
ada  But  this  Canadian  campaign,  it 

seems,  is  to  be  a  holy  day  matter.  There 
is  to  be  no  expense  of  blood  or  treasure 
on  our  part.  Canada  is  to  conquer  her- 
self—  is  to  be  subdued  by  the  principles 
of  French  fraternity  !  We  are  to  succeed 
by  this  French  method  !  Our  whole  pol- 
icy, indeed,  is  French." 

The  evident  partiality  of  the  democrat- 
ic party,  under  the  guidance  of  Jefferson, 
for  France,  and  its  aversion  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, were  the  themes  which  invoked  Ran- 
dolph's highest  eloquence  of  eulogium  and 
invective.  In  regard  to  the  English,  he 
with  unwonted  ardor  said  :  "  Strange  that 
we  have  no  objection  to  any  other  peo- 
ple, civilized  or  savage !  The  great  au- 
tocrat of  all  the  Russias  receives  the  hom- 
age of  our  high  consideration.  The  dey 
of  Algiers  and  his  divan  of  pirates  are 
very  civil,  good  sort  of  people,  with  whom 
we  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  rela- 


tions of  peace  and  amit}^.  Turks,  Jews, 
and  infidels  ;  Melimelie,  prince  of  Tripoli, 
or  the  Little  Turtle,  chief  of  the  Miamis  ; 
barbarians  and  savages,  of  every  clime 
and  color,  are  welcome  to  our  arms.  With 
chiefs  of  banditti,  negro  or  mulatto,  we 
can  treat  and  can  trade.  Name,  however, 
but  England,  and  all  our  antipathies  are 
up  in  arms  against  her;  against  those 
whose  blood  runs  in  our  veins ;  those  in 
common  with  whom  we  can  claim  Shake- 
speare, and  Newton,  and  Chatham,  for  our 
countrymen  ;  against  our  fellow-Protest- 
ants, identified  in  blood,  in  language,  in 
religion,  with  ourselves ;  whose  form  of 
government  is  the  freest  on  earth,  our 
own  only  excepted,  and  from  whom  all 
the  valuable  parts  of  even  our  own  are 
borrowed — representation,  trial  by  jury, 
voting  the  supplies,  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
—  our  whole  civil  and  criminal  jurispru- 
dence." 

Randolph  retained  all  the  bitter  Eng- 
lish prejudice  against  the  French  ;  and 
the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  party  to  favor  their  em- 
peror in  his  struggle  with  Great  Britain, 
drew  from  him  his  intensest  scorn.  "And 
shall  republicans,"  he  indignantly  demand- 
ed, "  become  the  instruments  of  him  who 
has  superseded  the  title  of  Attila  to  be 
called  '  the  scourge  of  God'  ?  If,  instead 
of  being  as  I  am,"  he  continued,  alluding 
to  his  unhappy  hypochondriasm,  "my 
memory  clouded,  my  intellect  stupefied, 
my  strength  and  spirits  exhausted,  I  had 
the  completest  command  of  my  faculties, 
I  should  still  fail  to  give  utterance  to  that 
strong  detestation  which  I  feel  toward 
such  characters  as  Genghis,  Tamerlane, 
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Kouli  Khan,  and  Bonaparte,  malefactors 
of  the  human  race,  who  grind  down  men 
into  mere  material  of  their  impious  and 
bloody  ambition  !  Yet,  under  all  the  ac- 
cumulated wrongs,  and  insults,  and  rob- 
beries, of  the  last  of  these  chieftains,  wre 
are  about  to  become  a  party  to  his  views, 
a  partner  in  his  wars." 

Several  of  the  youthful  members,  in 
reply  to  Randolph,  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  impulsive  oratory.  The  dexterous  Cal- 
houn, waiving  all  immediate  considera- 
tions, urged  the  necessity  of  repelling 
each  insult  to  the  honor  of  the  nation,  as 
a  security  for  its  future  safety.  The  im- 
petuous Clay  rose  and  declared  that  war 
was  inevitable,  unless  we  tamely  sacrificed 
the  interests,  rights,  and  honor  of  the  coun- 
try. The  whole  house  listened  in  silence 
to  the  eloquent  raptures  of  the  youthful 
orator,  as,  in  answer  to  those  who  had  ar- 
gued that  a  war  would  only  be  justified 
by  an  invasion,  he  demanded  with  excited 
action  and  resonant  voice  :  "  How  much 
better  than  invasion  is  the  blocking  of 
your  very  ports  and  harbors,  insulting 
your  towns,  plundering  your  merchants, 
and  scouring  your  coasts  ?  If  your  fields 
are  surrounded,  are  they  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  if  invaded  ?  When  the  mur- 
derer is  at  your  door,  will  you  meanly 
skulk  to  your  cells,  or  will  you  boldly 
oppose  him  at  his  entrance  ?" 

The  martial  ardor  of  the  advo- 
cates for  war  was  further  warmed 
by  the  victory  of  Harrison,  at  this  time, 
over  the  Indians  at  Tippecanoe  (in  the 
present  state  of  Indiana),  led  on  by  the 
celebrated  Shawnee  chiefs,  the  "  Prophet" 
and  his  twin-brother  Tecumseh.      Both 


possessed  wonderful  influence  over  their 
savage  and  credulous  followers.  The  one, 
a  famous  Ci  medicine-man"  whose  wondrons 
powers  were  believed  to  be  equal  to  ma- 
king pumpkins  as  big  as  a  wigwam  spring 
out  of  the  ground  at  his  word,  and  fields 
of  corn,  one  ear  of  which,  equally  nutri- 
tious with  the  miraculous  loaves  and  fish- 
es, would  more  than  satisfy  a  dozen  men, 
sustained  himself  by  his  cunning.  The 
other,  the  renowned  Tecumseh,  the  great 
Indian  warrior,  while  he  upheld  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  brother's  miraculous  gifts, 
with  wily  prudence  exercised  his  savage 
followers  with  the  rifle,  the  bow,  the  tom- 
ahawk, and  the  war-club,  making  them 
formidable  antagonists,  and  attracted  to 
their  leader  by  admiration  of  his  prowess, 
his  wisdom  in  council,  and  his  bravery 
and  skill  in  battle. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  Indians 
on  the  western  frontier,  who,  since  their 
terrible  defeat  by  General  Wayne  in  1794 
had  generally  remained  peaceable  if  not 
friendly,  had  become  hostile,  as  was  sup- 
posed through  British  instigation.  By 
the  arts  and  influence  of  Tecumseh  and 
his  prophet-brother,  a  powerful  combina- 
tion of  several  of  the  more  warlike  tribes 
was  formed  against  the  American  whites. 

On  learning  the  existence  of  this  hos- 
tile confederacy,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
warriors,  General  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, who  was  then  governor  of  Indiana 
territory  (which  had  been  separated  from 
the  Northwestern  territory  in  1800,  and 
embraced  the  present  states  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois),  collected  a  force,  chiefly  of 
militia,  and  marched  against  the  assem- 
bled tribes  on  the  Wabash.     On  his  ap- 
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proach  to  the  town  of  the  Prophet,  the 
principal  chiefs  came  out  and  proposed  a 
conference,  and  requested  him  to 
encamp  for  the  night.  Harrison, 
who  well  understood  the  duplicity  of  the 
Indian  character,  was  fearful  of  treachery. 
He  accordingly  took  every  precaution 
against  surprise,  and  ordered  the  troops 
to  sleep  on  their  arms  in  order  of  battle. 
His  encampment  was  made  near  the  west- 
ern bank  of  Tippecanoe  river,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Wabash  (in  the  northern 
part  of  Tippecanoe  county,  Indiana). 

General  Harrison's  suspicions  were  but 
too  well  founded.     Early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  camp  was  furi- 
Nov.  7.  . 

ously  assailed   by  the   Indians, 

and  a  bloody  and  doubtful  contest  en- 
sued. Incited  and  led  on  by  their  chiefs, 
the  savages  fought  desperately ;  but  the 
skilful  and  experienced  riflemen,  guided 
by  their  cool  and  intrepid  commander, 
finally  triumphed.  After  a  heavy  loss  on 
both  sides,  the  Indians  were  repulsed,  and 
fled  in  dismay  into  the  neighboring  for- 
ests. 

In  Congress,  General  Harrison's  victory 
was  artfully  gloried  in  as  a  triumph  over 
the  English,  who  were  industriously  de- 
nounced as  instigators  of  Indian  barbari- 
ties. The  bill  reported  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  finally  passed 
by  the  vote  of  forty-four  to  thirty-four. 
The  democrats  of  the  senate  were  no  less 
belligerent. 

The  war-question  continued  to  be  the 
subject  of  excited  debate  for  months  with- 
in Congress,  and  the  topic  of  agitated  dis- 
cussion without.     The  bellicose  party,  in 


the  midst  of  this  agitation,  became  con- 
firmed in  its  ascendency  by  the  disclosure 
of  the  intrigues  of  an  Irish  adventurer 
of  the  name  of  Henry.  This  man,  a  cun- 
ning schemer  of  plausible  address,  had 
succeeded  in  opening  a  communication 
with  Sir  James  Craig,  the  governor-gen- 
eral of  Canada,  to  whom  he  declared  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
Massachusetts  would  separate  from  the 
United  States  and  join  the  enemy.  Sir 
James  gave  no  great  heed  to  his  commu- 
nications, but  naturally  encouraged  them, 
and  appointed  Henry  a  secret  agent  of 
the  government  at  Boston.  The  merce- 
nary adventurer,  on  seeking  compensa- 
tion and  being  refused  it  by  the  British 
government,  sold  his  services  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  was  paid  fifty  thousand 
dollars  by  Madison  for  revealing  the  pre- 
tended conspiracy  !  When  the  president 
laid  the  affair  before  Congress,  the  demo- 
cratic orators  eagerly  seized  upon  this 
fresh  theme  for  their  rhetorical  denunci- 
ations against  New  and  Old  England,  and 
gave  a  renewed  impulse  to  the  pugnacity 
of  the  war-party. 

Madison,  yielding  more  and  more  to 
the  influence  of  his  political  associates, 
hesitated  no  longer  in  assuming  a 
belligerent  attitude.  In  the  begin- 
ning  of  April,  he  sent  a  secret  message 
to  Congress,  recommending  an  embargo 
for  sixty  days  on  all  vessels  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  received  by  the  house  with  closed 
doors,  and  immediately  responded  to  by 
a  bill  from  the  committee  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, embodying  the  president's  sugges- 
tion.    "Is   the   bill   intended    as   a  war- 
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measure  ?"  anxiously  asked  a  member  of 
the  house,  in  committee  of  the  whole.  "  It 
is  a  tear  measure,  and"  it  is  meant  that  it 
shall  lead  directly  to  it!"  promptly  and 
emphatically  answered  Grundy,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations.  A  member  from  New  York  hav- 
ing prudently  expressed  a  desire  to  know 
the  state  of  our  defences',  and  quoted  a 
letter  of  Judge  Livingston,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  New-York  forts  had 
neither  guns  nor  men,  Henry  Clay,  who 
was  speaker  of  the  house,  sprang  from  the 
chair,  and,  taking  his  position  on  the  floor, 
in  great  excitement  declared  that  he  did 
not  want  the  opinions  of  Livingston  or 
any  one  else  on  this  subject.  Gentlemen 
who  talked  so  much  about  want  of  prepa- 
rations were  really  opposed  to  war.  He 
considered  the  embargo  as  a  war-measure, 
and  should  so  support  it;  and  war  we 
should  have  in  sixty  days. 

John  Randolph,  with  more  than  usual 
earnestness  and  sobriety  of  manner,  de- 
clared that,  on  so  important  an  occasion, 
he  could  not  remain  silent.  "Sir,"  said 
he,  "  we  are  now  in  conclave ;  the  eyes 
of  the  surrounding  world  are  not  upon 
us.  We  are  shut  up  here  from  the  light 
of  heaven,  but  the  eyes  of  God  are  upon 
us.  He  knows  the  spirit  of  our  minds. 
Shall  we  deliberate  on  this  subject  with 
the  spirit  of  sobriety  and  candor,  or  with 
that  spirit  which  has  too  often  character- 
ized our  discussions  upon  occasions  like 
the  present?  We  ought  to  realize  that 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  that  God  who 
knows  our  thoughts  and  motives,  and  to 
whom  we  must  hereafter  render  an  ac- 
count for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body." 


April  4. 


Clay,  with  his  flexible  oratory,  assu- 
ming a  tone  and  manner  in  sympathy 
with  the  gravity  produced  by  the  solemn 
appeals  of  Randolph  to  the  conscience  of 
the  house,  ingeniously  turned  the  feeling 
to  the  interests  of  his  own  party.  The 
consciousness,  he  declared,  of  the  pres- 
ence of  that  Being  who  watches  and  sur- 
rounds us,  should  awaken  different  senti- 
ments from,  those  which  had  been  uttered. 
It  ought  to  inspire  us  to  patriotism.  God 
was  always  with  the  right,  and  gave  his 
protection  to  those  who  did  their  duty 
fearlessly,  scorning  the  consequences. 

The  bill  was  passed  that  very 
night,  by  the  majority  of  seven- 
ty to  forty-one.  The  senate,  with  equal 
despatch,  confirmed  it  by  their  vote  in  all 
its  particulars,  with  the  exception  of  the 
term  of  the  embargo,  which  was  increased 
from  sixty  to  ninety  days.  The  house 
concurred  in  the  amendment;  and  the 
act,  prohibiting  the  sailing  of  any  vessel 
for  any  foreign  port,  except  foreign  ves- 
sels with  such'  cargoes  as  they  had  on 
board  when  notified  of  the  act,  became 
a  law. 

Madison  appeared  to  be  still  reluctant 
to  involve  the  country  in  war,  when  his 
impulsive  democratic  partisans,  led  on  by 
the  ardent  Clay,  by  a  threat  of  abandon- 
ment in  the  coining  election  for  the  presi- 
dency, forced  him  to  consent  to  a  decla- 
ration of  hostilities.  The  politic  Madison 
could  not  resist  this  bait  to  his  ambition, 
and,  yielding  himself  up  unresistingly  in- 
to the  hands  of  his  party,  secured  his  re- 
nomination. 

Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  June,  the 
president  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract 
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with  his  party  by  sending  to  Con- 
gress an  emphatic  war-message,  in 
which,  after  recapitulating  all  the  wrongs 
inflicted  by  Great  Britain — her  impress- 
ment of  our  seamen ;  her  encroachments 
upon  our  maritime  rights;  her  paper  block- 
ades; her  violation,  by  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, of  our  rights  as  neutrals ;  and  her  in- 
stigation of  the  Indian  wars — he  closed 
with  these  impressive  and  belligerent  sug- 
gestions :  "  Whether  the  United  States 
shall  continue  passive  under  these  pro- 
gressive usurpations  and  accumulating 
wrongs,  or,  opposing  force  to  force  in  de- 
fence of  their  natural  rights,  shall  commit 
a  just  cause  into  the  hands  of  the  Almigh- 
ty Disposer  of  events,  avoiding  all  con- 
nections which  might  entangle  it  in  the 
contests  or  views  of  other  \  owers,  and 
preserving  a  constant  readiness  to  concur 
in  an  honorable  re-establishment  of  peace 
and  friendship,  is  a  solemn  question,  which 
the  constitution  wisely  confides  to  the  le- 
gislative department  of  the  government. 
In  recommending  it  to  their  early  deliber- 
ations, I  am  happy  in  the  assurance  that 
the  decision  will  be  worthy  the  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  councils  of  a  virtuous, 
a  free,  and  a  powerful  nation." 

The  committee  of  foreign  relations  in 
the  house,  through  John  C.  Calhoun,  as 
its  spokesman,  immediately  after  re-echo- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  message,  report- 
ed a  bill  declaring  war  against  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  thirty  votes*     On  the 


June  4. 


s  "Pennsylvania  and  the  states  south  and  west  gave 
sixty-two  votes  for  it  to  seventeen  against  it.  The  states 
north  of  Pennsylvania  gave  seventeen  votes  for  it  to  thirty- 
two  against  it.  The  entire  vote  stood  seventy-nine  to  forty- 
nine.   Thirteen  northern  and  two  southern  democrats  voted 


June  19. 


17th  it  passed  the  senate,  by  a  vote  of 
nineteen  to  thirteen.  On  the  following 
day  the  president  signed  the  bill ;  and  on 
the  second  after  its  passage  in 
the  senate  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, by  which  the  grave  fact  was  pub- 
lished to  the  country  that  war  with  Eng- 
land had  been  declared. 

Throughout  the  United  States  the  in- 
telligence produced  the  greatest  excite- 
ment. The  South  and  West  glowed  with 
martial  ardor;  the  North  and  East  became 
heated  with  indignation.  The  impulsive 
population  of  the  former  welcomed  the 
prospect  of  renewing  the  glorious  deeds 
of  their  Revolutionaiy  fathers.  The  cool 
and  calculating  merchants  and  traders  of 
the  latter  denounced  an  act  which  threat- 
ened them  with  bankruptcy  and  beggary. 
a  The  East,"  says  Ingersoll,  "  commercial 
and  navigating,  for  whose  vindication  the 
war  was  undertaken,  opposed  it :  Massa- 
chusetts—  then  including  Maine — New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecti- 
cut, with  a  large  part  of  New  York  and 
the  majority  of  New  Jersey.  The  West 
and  South,  with  nothing  but  principles 
to  fight  for,  together  with  the  large  cen- 
tral states,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  sup- 
ported it.  Vermont,  a  frontier  state,  was 
the  only  one  of  New  England  for  the  war." 

The  New-England  clergy,  partly  in  de- 
fence of  eastern  interests,  and  partly  in 
fright  at  the  predominance  of  French  prin- 
ciples among  the  democratic  party,  which 
was  believed  to  be  actuated  in  the  decla- 
ration of  war  with  Great  Britain  by  sym- 

in  the  negative.  Quite  a  number  who  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative did  so  only  from  a  reluctance  to  separate  from  theiT 
party.' ' — Hildeeth. 
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pathy  with  France,  manifested  their  ab- 
horrence in  no  measured  terms  of  denun- 
ciation. Orthodoxy  was  startled  by  ap- 
paritions of  infidel  Voltaires  and  Bous- 
seaus  stalking  over  the  land.  "  Were  not 
the  authors  of  this  war  nearly  akin  to  the 
deists  and  atheists  of  France,"  declared 
from  the  pulpit  an  earnest  preacher — 
"were  they  not  men  of  hardened  hearts, 
seared  consciences,  reprobate  minds,  and 
desperate  wickedness — it  seems  utterly 
incredible  that  they  should  have  made 
the  declaration." 

The  orthodox  zeal  of  some  of  these 
pulpit  orators  became  so  intemperate  in 
their  alarms  lest  heretical  French  u  social 
contracts"  and  blasphemous  "  philosophi- 
cal dictionaries"  should  take  the  place  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the '-'Confession 
of  Faith,"  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
commend  to  the  faithful  an  open  resist- 
ance to  the  war.  "It  is  a  war,"  defiantly 
exclaimed  one,  "  unexampled  in  history, 
proclaimed  on  the  most  frivolous  and 
groundless  pretences.  Let  no  considera- 
tion whatever  deter  my  brethren,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  from  execrating 
the  present  war.  Mr.  Madison  has  de- 
clared it — let  Mr.  Madison  carry  it  on. 
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The  Union  has  been  long  since  virtually 
dissolved,  and  it  is  high  time  that  this 
part  of  the  disunited  states  should  take 
care  of  itself." 

Again,  mournfully  exclaims  another : 
"  The  strong  prepossessions  of  so  great  a 
proportion  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  favor 
of  a  race  of  demons  [the  French],  and 
against  a  nation  [the  British]  of  more  re- 
ligion, virtue,  good  faith,  generosity,  and 
beneficence,  than  any  that  now  is  or  ever 
before  has  been  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
wring  my  soul  with  anguish,  and  fill  my 
heart  with  apprehension  and  terror  of  the 
judgments  of  Heaven  upon  this  sinful 
people.  If,  at  the  command  of  weak  or 
wicked  rulers,  they  undertake  an  unjust 
war,  each  man  who  volunteers  his  services 
in  such  a  cause,  or  loans  his  money  for  its 
support,  or  by  his  conversation,  his  wri- 
tings, or  any  other  mode  of  influence,  en- 
courages its  prosecution,  that  man  is  an 
accomplice  in  the  wickedness — loads  his 
conscience  with  the  blackest  crimes  — 
brings  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  his  soul, 
and  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  law  is  a 
murderer  !"* 

°  Quoted  by  Ingersoll  in  his  "Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Second  War." 
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The  declaration  of  war  was  a  bold 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  not  only  the  want  of 
unanimity  in  the  country  so  necessary  to 
give  spirit  to  hostilities,  but  a  total  defi- 
ciency of  the  means  for  vigorously  carry- 
ing them  on.  The  whole  force  of  the  ar- 
my amounted  to  only  ten  thousand  men, 
of  whoni  more  than  half  were  raw  re- 
cruits. The  entire  navy  consisted  of  but 
seventeen  cruising-vessels  on  the  ocean, 
of  which  nine  were  of  a  class  less  than 
frigates*  Congress,  however,  at  the  last 
moment,  strove  to  remedy  all  deficiencies. 
The  army  was  raised  to  thirty-six  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  men,  who  yet  only 
appeared  in  full  force  on  paper.f  Two 
new  brigadier-generals  and  several  staff- 
officers  were  appointed.  Acts  were  also 
passed  authorizing  negotiations  for  a  loan 
of  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  issue 
of  five  millions  of  treasury-notes ;  regula- 
ting privateers ;  and  appropriating  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars  for  coast-defences, 
naval  equipments,  and  other  contingent 
expenses.     Such  were  the  meager  prepa- 

e  Cooper's  Naval  History.  f  Hildreth. 


rations  for  war  with  the  most  formidable 
power  of  the  globe. 

Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  an 
officer  of  the  Revolution,  late  secretary 
of  war,  and  a  political  favorite  of  the  gov- 
ernment, was  made  first  major-general, 
and  given  the  command  of  the  northern 
department.  Thomas  Pinkney,  of  South 
Carolina,  formerly  a  federalist,  and  a  can- 
didate for  the  vice-presidency,  was  won 
over,  to  the  interests  of  the  democratic 
party  by  his  appointment,  as  second  ma- 
jor-general, to  the  command  of  the  south- 
ern department.  The  turbulent  and  as- 
suming Wilkinson,  who  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  had  made  himself  so  notori- 
ous in  connection  with  the  Conway  cabal, 
was  sent  as  senior  brigadier  to  take  the 
place  of  the  impracticable  Hampton  at 
New  Orleans.  Bloomfield,  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Winchester,of Tennessee;  Hull, gov- 
ernor of  the  Michigan  territory ;  Flour- 
noy,of  Georgia;  Armstrong,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; Chandler,  of  Maine  ;  Morgan  Lewis, 
of  New  York ;  and  Alexander  Smythe,  of 
Virginia,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
diers.    Cushing  was  made  adjutant-gen- 
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eral ;  Alexander  Macomb,  a  colonel ;  and 
Winfield  Scott,  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  and 
Ripley,  lieutenant-colonels. 

However  the  country  might  be  unpre- 
pared for  war,  the  military  enthusiasts  did 
not  bate  a  jot  of  their  confident  expecta- 
tions of  victory.  They  had  resolved  upon 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  Randolph  might 
well  ask,  in  his  scornful  way  :  "  To  whom 
will  you  commit  the  office  of  leading  the 
flower  of  our  youth  to  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham ?  Where  is  the  Montgomery,  or  even 
the  Arnold  or  the  Burr,  who  is  to  scale 
those  rugged  steeps  V  The  administra- 
tion did  not  want  for  a  hero,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  rival  the  great  deeds  of  a  Wolfe 
and  a  Montgomery,  in  Hull,  governor  of 
the  Michigan  territory.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general,  he  was  chosen 
to  lead  the  invaders  into  the  Canadas. 

William  Hull,  who  in  his  youth  had 
shared  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and 
won  the  reputation  of  a  gallant  soldier — 
who  was  foremost  among  the  heroes  at 
Saratoga  and  Stony  Point — by  his  milita- 
ry precedents  certainly  justified  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  those  who,  in  eager 
anticipation,  hailed  him  as  the  conqueror 
of  Canada.  It  is  true  that  the  ardor  of 
youth  had  been  subdued  by  the  sobriety 
of  age  ;  but  what  he  had  lost  in  impulse 
would  be  compensated,  it  was  not  unrea- 
sonably believed,  by  what  he  had  gained 
in  judgment  and  experience. 

The  government  of  the  United  States, 
previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  had 
placed  within  the  Michigan  territory  a 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  northwestern 
frontier  against  the  hostile  Indian  tribes, 
and  "which,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture 


with  Great  Britain,  would  enable  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  obtain  the  command  of  Lake 
Erie  ;  and,  with  it,  the  means  of  more  ea- 
sily co-operating  with  such  other  corps  as 
might  be  destined  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Canadas."*  The  command  of  this  force 
was  given  to  Hull,  who  was  then  govern- 
or of  the  territory,  and  had  been  lately 
appointed  a  brigadier-general. 

When  war  was  imminent,  and  a  cam- 
paign in  Canada  was  proposed,  General 
Hull  demanded  three  thousand  men  as 
the  smallest  force  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  answered,  however,  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  "  more  than  two  thousand  men 
could  not  be  given."  This  was  about  the 
number  of  the  troops  then  under  his  com- 
mand, consisting  of  three  companies  of 
the  first  United  States  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, three  regiments  of  Ohio  volunteers, 
the  Michigan  militia,  and  one  company 
of  rangers. 

About  three  weeks  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  Hull  reached  Dayton,  in  Ohio, 
Avhere  the  volunteers  of  that  state,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  hundred  men,  had  as- 
sembled, but  so  ill  prepared  for  the  cam- 
paign, that  they  were  "  deficient  in  arms, 
equipment,  and  clothing,  and  even  unpro- 
vided with  either  contract  or  commissa- 
riat for  the  supply  of  their  food."-j" 

On  marching  to  Urbana,  the  general 
was  joined  by  the  fourth  regi- 
ment of  regular  infantry,  some 
three  hundred  in  number,  now  command- 
ed by  Colonel  Miller,  but  lately  by  Colo- 
nel Boyd,  who  had  shared  so  gloriously 
in  the  victory  of  Tippecanoe  the  prece- 
ding November.     Two  hundred  miles  of 

<*  President  Madison's  Message.       f  Hull's  Memoirs. 
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forest-wilderness  now  stretched  before 
them  to  Detroit.  With  indefatigable  la- 
bor,  trees  were  cut  down,  roads  construct- 
ed, bridges  thrown  over  the  numberless 
creeks  and  rivers,  and  blockhouses  erect- 
ed and  garrisoned  to  protect  the  rear,  as 
the  army  slowly  trudged  on. 

While  thus  laboring  on  his  way,  Gen- 
eral Hull  received  a  despatch  from  the 
government  at  Washington,  urging  him 
'•  to  quicken  his  movements."  The  com- 
munication was  dated  only  the 
day  previous  to  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  yet,  by  some  unaccountable 
oversight,  not  a  word  was  said  of  that  mo- 
mentous event!  In  obedience  to  orders, 
Hull  hurried  on  to  the  Maumee,  where, 
for  the  sake  of  facilitating  his  movements, 
he  despatched  by  water  his  baggage,  mil- 
itary stores,  intrenching-tools,  and  also 
his  sick,  on  board  the  "  Cuyahoga  Pack- 
et" for  Detroit,  while  he  prepared  to  push 
on  by  land  with  his  men  for  the  same 
place. 

On  the  very  day  after  he  had  thus  con- 
fidently shipped  his  baggage  and  stores, 
Hull  was  startled  with  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  declaration  of  war.  A  letter 
announcing  the  fact  came  from  Eustis, 
the  secretary  of  war,  dated  the  18th  of 
June,  but  was  not  received  until  the  2d 
of  July ;  although  the  previous  despatch, 
of  the  17th  of  June,  which  unfortunately 
contained  no  allusion  to  the  event,  had 
arrived  a  week  before.  The  latter,  com- 
paratively insignificant  as  it  was, had  been 
•  carefully  expedited  by  a  special  messen- 
ger ;  while  the  former,  with  all  its  impor- 
tance, had  been  negligently  flung  into  the 
public  mail  for  Cleveland,  to  be  thence 


committed  to  such  conveyance  through 
a  wilderness  of  one  hundred  miles  u  as  ac- 
cident might  supply."* 

The  enemy  had  been  more  prompt  in 
gaining  information ;  and  a  shrewd  con- 
federate had  ingeniously  obtained  from 
the  American  government  a  service,  to  its 
own  wrong,  which  it  was  so  slow  (though 
manifestly  entitled  to  its  benefit)  in  ren- 
dering to  itself.  The  fact  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  was  expeditiously  forwarded 
to  the  authorities  in  Canada-,  and  received 
by  them  several  days  in  advance  of  Hull, 
in  envelopes  franked  by  Gallatin,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  American  treasury !  The 
result  was  soon  manifest.  The  enemy  be- 
ing on  the  alert  at  every  frontier  post, 
the  British  commander  at  Maiden,  with 
the  contemptible  force  of"  a  subaltern  and 
six  men,  in  a  small  open  boat,"  pounced 
upon  the  Cu}7ahoga  Packet,  as  she  was 
sailing  past  the  fort  (situated  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  Detroit  river,  which  connects 
Lake  Erie  with  Lake  St. Clair, fifteen  miles 
south  from  the  town  of  Detroit,  and  half 
a  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Amherst- 
burg),  and  seized  upon  all  the  baggage, 
intrenching-tools,  and  stores,  which  the 
unlucky  Hull  had  so  confident^  intrust- 
ed to  her  care. 

This  misfortune  greatly  disheartened 
the  American  general.  He  no  longer  con- 
templated the  campaign  with  the  confi- 
dent hope  of  success  which  had  hitherto 
cheered  him  on  his  weary  march.  He  had 
hoped  to  have  caught  the  enemy  off  their 
guard ;  but  he  now  found  them  not  only 
up,  but  doing,  before  he  himself  was  pre- 
pared to  strike  a  blow.     This  unexpected 

*  Notices  of  the  War  of  1812,  by  John  Armstrong. 
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activity  seemed  suddenly  to  magnify  in 
his  eyes  the  resources  and  power  of  his 
antagonists.  They  now  appeared  so  for- 
midable to  his  excited  fancy,  that  he  "em- 
ployed himself  in  imagining  and  practis- 
ing devices  to  avoid  a  battle,  which  all 
circumstances  —  time,  place,  and  relative 
strength — made  it  his  duty  to  seek."* 
Thanks  to  his  cautious  prudence,  he  ar- 
rived at  Detroit  in  safety. 

Detroit,  then  containing  less  than  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  separated  from  the 
settlements  in  Ohio  by  a  forest-wilderness 
of  two  hundred  miles,  surrounded  by  hos- 
tile Indians,  and  watched  by  an  active  en- 
emy, whose  forts  and  armed  vessels  com- 
manded Lake  Erie,  was  not  a  very  favor- 
able position  whence  to  make  the  attempt 
of  conquering  Canada.  The  desponding 
Hull,  however,  having  increased  his  force 
to  nearly  two  thousand  men  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  militia  of  Michigan  territory, 
and  receiving  orders  to  begin  the  inva- 


July  12. 


sion,  crossed  the  Detroit  river. 


and  marched  to  Sandwich,  two 
miles  below  the  town  of  Detroit,  and  eigh- 
teen distant  from  the  British  post  of  Mai- 
den, or  Amherstburg,  which  his  instruc- 
tions directed  him  to  attack. 

General  Hull,  nevertheless,  seemed  in 
no  haste  to  advance,  but,  encamping  at 
Sandwich,  first  tried  the  effect  of  persua- 
sion, by  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the  Ca- 
nadians. Declaring  confidently  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  a  force  "  which  will 
look  down  all  opposition,"  the  American 
commander  strove  to  impress  upon  the 
colonists  that  it  was  to  their  interests  to 
join  his  standard  without  delay.    Nor  was 

*  Armstrong. 


his  appeal  without  effect,  backed  as  it  was 
by  the  presence  of  his  soldiers.  Hull  him- 
self became  hopeful,  and  thus  enthusias- 
tically recorded  the  easy  triumphs  of  his 
army  :  "  All  opposition  seemed  to  fall  be- 
fore it.  One  month  it  remained  in  the 
country,  and  was  fed  from  its  resources. 
In  different  directions,  detachments  pene- 
trated sixty  miles  into  the  settled  parts  of 
the  province,  and  the  inhabitants  seemed 
satisfied  with  the  change  of  situation 
which  appeared  to  be  taking  place.  The 
militia  at  Amherstburg  were  daily  desert- 
ing, and  the  whole  country  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  army  asking  for  protection ; 
while  the  Indians  generally  appeared  to 
be  neutralized,  and  determined  to  take  no 
part  in  the  controversy." 

This  easy  warfare  was  evidently  more 
to  the  taste  of  the  general  than  more  ac- 
tive hostilities.  Maiden,  as  previously  ob- 
served, was  but  eighteen  miles  distant; 
a  good  road  led  to  the  post ;  the  fort  was 
a  weak  structure  of  earth  and  palisades ; 
its  garrison  numbered  but  five  hundred 
in  all,  of  whom  one  hundred  only  wrere 
regulars,  and  the  rest  militia  and  Indians ; 
and  the  whole  American  army,  to  a  man, 
confident  of  victory,  was  eager  for  the  at- 
tack. The  commander,  however,  was  re- 
luctant. Having  neither  cannon  nor  how- 
itzers of  large  calibre,  suitably  mounted 
for  conveyance,he  declared  that  he  would 
not  march  without  his  big  guns.  The  ar- 
my accordingly  lingered  at  Sandwich  for 
three  full  weeks,  while  carriages  were  be- 
ing constructed  to  bear  the  heavy  cannon 
which  the  cautious  Hull  deemed  so  indis- 
pensable. 

In  the  meantime,  the  general  evinced 
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an  unusual  degree  of  military  enterprise, 
.by  sending  out  Colonels  Cass  and  Miller, 
with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  to  reconnoitre  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Maiden.  These  spirited  offi- 
cers, having  made  their  way  to  the  bridge 
which  crossed  the  river  Canard,  about  four 
miles  from  Maiden,  and  finding  it  guard- 
ed, promptly  attacked  the  picket  of  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle, 
drove  it  back  to  the  fort.  The  enemy, 
believing  that  the  whole  American  army 
was  upon  them,  were  in  a  great  fright, 
which  only  ceased  with  the  discovery  that 
the  attack  had  been  made  by  a  small  re- 
connoitring-party. Thus  was  furnished  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  ease  with  which 
Hull,  with  a  little  more  military  enter- 
prise and  vigor  of  execution,  might,  had 
he  marched  against  Maiden,  have  taken 
that  weak  and  quaking  post. 

Colonels  Cass  and  Miller  sent  back  to 
Sandwich  an  exulting  announcement  of 
their  success,  and  emphatically  dwelt  up- 
on the  importance  to  the  prospective  cam- 
paign of  the  position  which  they  had  se- 
cured. If  it  were  not  deemed  expedient 
by  General  Hull  to  move  his  whole  arnry 
to  the  place,  they  declared  that  they  were 
ready  to  hold  it  themselves,  provided  they 
were  so  authorized,  and  strengthened  by 
reinforcements  and  supplies.  The  per- 
verse Hull,  however,  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  an  unaccountable  ill  humor, 
denounced  the  gallant  conduct  of  his  sub- 
ordinates as  an  act  of  disobedience  of  or- 
ders, and  promptly  summoned  back  the 
detachment !  Cass  and  Miller,  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  the  position  which 
they  had  won,  remonstrated  with  the  gen- 


eral. He  obstinately  persisted,  however, 
in  his  commands ;  although  he  declared 
that,  provided  the  young  officers  were 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility,  he 
would  allow  them  to  remain  with  their 
present  force,  but  he  would  guaranty  nei- 
ther supplies  nor  reinforcements.  They, 
of  course,  declined  the  strange  proposi- 
tion. 

General  Hull,  however,  having  finally 
mounted  his  heavy  artillery,  was  sudden- 
ly aroused  to  an  unusual  degree  of  mili- 
tary ardor.  Openly  confessing  his  past 
mistakes,  he  boldly  announced  that  he 
would  immediately  lead  his  eager  troops 
against  Maiden.  Great  preparations  were 
now  made.  The  whole  camp  was  stirred 
with  a  busy  activity.  The  wagons  were 
loaded  with  ammunition ;  floating  bat- 
teries were  mounted  with  cannon ;  and 
every  man,  confident  of  victory,  eagerly 
made  ready  to  march  against  the  enemy 
—  when  the  unwelcome  orders  came  to 
march  back  again  !  Hull  had  suddenly 
determined  to  abandon  for  the  present 
all  hopes  of  foreign  conquest.  He  accord- 
ingly recrossed  the  river  to  the  . 
fort  and  town  of  Detroit  during 
the  night,  with  his  whole  army,  except  a 
small  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty men,  left  at  Sandwich,  to  make  a  vain 
show  of  possession.  This  inglorious  and 
disgraceful  retreat  caused  the  most  bitter 
vexation  to  both  officers  and  men,  who 
could  see  no  reason  for  abandoning  the 
object  of  the  expedition  when  victory  was 
within  his  grasp. 

But  the  motive  of  Hull's  movement  is 
easily  explained.  His  unduly  sensitive 
temperament  had  received  a  rude  shock 
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by  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Michili- 
mackinac.  His  imagination  again  con- 
jured  up  preposterous  visions  of  a  terribly 
energetic  and  triumphant  enemy.     That 


enemy  had,  indeed,  in  comparison  with 
the  American  general's  slow,  hesitating, 
and  timid  proceedings,  shown  a  wondrous 
degree  of  activity. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
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Sir  George  Prevost,  recently  ap- 
pointed governor. of  Lower  Canada 
(now  Canada  East),  though  a  man  of  easy, 
indolent  temper,  had,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  joined  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  one  who  had  all  the 
qualities  in  which  he  himself  may  have 
been  deficient.  This  was  General  Brock. 
He  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men, 
according;  to  the  flattering  estimate  of  his 
countrymen,  who  seem  born  to  influence 
mankind,  and  mark  the  age  in  which  they 
live.  Though  a  severe  disciplinarian,  his 
amiable  manners  made  him  afavorite  with 
his  soldiers  ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  rare 
officers  who,  possessed  of  the  genius  for 
command,  could  so  far  presume  upon  it 
as  to  extort  any  service  or  trial  from  his 
followers,  without  fear  of  exhausting  their 
fidelity.  Though  only  forty-two  years  of 
age,  he  was  a  veteran  in  military  experi- 


ence, having  served  from  early  youth  in 
the  army,  and  fought  in  many  a  Euro- 
pean campaign.  When,  in  1801,  Lord  Nel- 
son was  bombarding  Copenhagen,  Brock 
landed  with  a  detachment  of  British  in- 
fantry, and  led  it  gallantly  on  during  the 
cruel  assault  upon  the  town.  Brave,  en- 
terprising, vigorous,  and  handsome  in  per- 
son, he  possessed  those  brilliant  and  ob- 
vious qualities  which  every  one  looks  up- 
on admiringly,  and  which  never  fail  to 
secure  the  devotion  of  the  rude  and  un- 
cultivated. The  common  soldier  thus  not 
only  loved  and  obeyed  him,  but  the  cred- 
ulous Indian  believed  in  him,  and  wor- 
shipped him  as  a  superior  being.  Brock 
proved  the  master-spirit  in  every  military 
enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Canadas  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of 
1812. 

Ever  on  the  alert,  General  Brock  was 
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early  informed  of  the  declaration  of  war. 
He  immediately  ordered  Captain  Roberts, 
who  was  stationed  atafortified  blockhouse 
on  the  island  of  St.  Josephs,  in  Lake  Hu- 
ron, to  attack  the  American  post  at  Mich- 
ilimackinac  (or  Mackinaw),  about  forty 
miles  distant.  Roberts  promptl}?  obeyed 
orders.  Hastily  adding  to  his  little  force 
of  thirty  regulars  a  hundred  and  sixty 
Canadian  voyagenrs,  and  taking  with  him 
two  old  iron  fieldpieces,  he  embarked  in 
a  flotilla  of  boats  and  canoes,  con- 
voj-ed  by  a  brig  belonging  to  the 
British  a  Northwest  Company,"  and  soon 
landed  on  the  island  of  Mackinaw  without 
the  least  opposition. 

This  small  island  is  situated  a  little  east 
from  the  strait  which  connects  Lake  Hu- 
ron with  Lake  Michigan,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles  northwest  from 
Detroit.  The  fort  and  village  of  Macki- 
naw are  located  on  the  southeast  side  of 
the  island.  The  garrison  of  sixty  men 
being  summoned  to  surrender,  at  once 
complied,  and  gave  up  the  post  without 
striking  a  single  blow  in  its  defence.  Lieu- 
tenant Hancks,  the  officer  in  command, 
had  been  completely  taken  by 
surprise,  not  having  been  aware 
even  of  the  declaration  of  war  until  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy  ! 

Mackinaw  being,  from  its  favorable  po- 
sition, the  grand  depot  for  the  American 
fur-traders,  the  key  to  the  whole  North- 
western territory,  and  the  post  by  which 
the  Indians  of  the  upper  lakes  were  held 
in  check,  was  of  great  importance,  not 
only  to  the  trade  but  to  the  security  and 
military  operations  of  the  United  States. 
Its  loss  was  a  heavy  blow  and  a  great  dis- 
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couragement.  It  dispirited  the  Ameri- 
cans, while  it  gave  increased  confidence 
to  the  enemy.  It  probably  decided  the 
fate  of  the  campaign  in  Canada,  as  it  en- 
abled the  British  to  maintain  their  influ- 
ence over  the  Indians,  whose  co-operation 
was  of  such  signal  service  to  their  cause 
throughout  the  war. 

It  was  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that 
the  loss  of  so  important  a  post  as  that  of 
Mackinaw  should  weigh  heavily  upon  the 
by  no  means  robust  spirit  of  General  Hull, 
and  send  him  back  across  the  frontier  in 
despair  of  the  conquest  of  Canada.  To 
the  fall  of  Mackinaw,  too,  was  added  an- 
other misfortune,  which  served  still  fur- 
ther to  discourage  Hull,  and  fix  him  in 
his  cautious  resolve  to  retreat.  The  en- 
ergetic Brock,  aware  of  the  weakness  of 
Maiden,  or  Amherstburg,  had  despatched 
General  Proctor  to  that  post  with  rein- 
forcements. This  spirited  officer,  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  detached  Tecumseh, 
the  brave  Shawnee  warrior,  with  a  party 
of  Indians  and  a  few  British,  across  the 
strait,  to  watch  the  road  between  Ohio 
and  Detroit,  and  thus  intercept  the  sup- 
plies for  the  American  army.  Captain 
Brush,  with  a  detachment  of  Ohio  volun- 
teers, and  a  convoy  of  flour  and  cattle,  on 
his  way  to  the  arm}',  was  thus  suddenly 
brought  to  a  stop  on  the  river  Raisin. 

Three  daj^s  before  recrossing 
to  Detroit,  General  Hull  sent  Ma- 
jor Van  Home,  with  the  meager  force  of 
two  hundred  men,  to  open  the  communi- 
cation, and  relieve  Brush.  Yan  Home, 
recklessly  disregarding  the  information 
that  three  or  four  hundred  Indians  and 
some  British  were  lying  in  ambush  near 
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Brownstown,  in  order  to  intercept  him, 
incautiously  pushed  on,  and,  falling  into 
the  ambuscade,  was  thoroughly 
beaten  and  put  to  rout.  The  re- 
sult was  disastrous,  the  Americans  having 
lost  four  captains,  two  subalterns,  sixty 
privates,  and  the  mail  containing  the  de- 
spatches of  Hull.  With  this  complication 
of  misfortunes,  the  unlucky  general  hast- 
ened to  Detroit,  so  thoroughly  prostrate 
in  spirit,  that  he  no  longer  thought  of 
victory,  and  seemed  to  despair  even  of 
escape. 

On  his  arrival  at  Detroit,  Hull,  apathet- 
ic and  improvident  as  he  was,  could  not 
but  awaken  to  the  urgency  of  opening 
the  road  from  Ohio,  in  order  to  secure 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence  for  his 

army.     He  accordingly  ordered 
Augusts.  ,        .  L    ,  t         i       ,, 

another  detachment,  under  the 

command  of  Colonel  Miller,  to  proceed 
to  Brownstown  and  dislodge  the  enemy. 
The  general,  however,  persisted,  contrary 
to  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  his  offi- 
cers, in  limiting  the  force  to  five  hundred 
men  ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  emphatic 
request  of  Miller  that  he  consented  to  al- 
low him  to  take  with  him  one  six-pound- 
er and  one  five-and-a-half-inch  howitzer. 
Colonel  Miller  set  out  on  his  march, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
his  advanced  guard,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Snelling, 
on  entering  the  wood  at  Maguaga  (near 
the  ground  on  which  Van  Home  had  been 
defeated),  between  Brownstown  and  De- 
troit, was  suddenly  confronted,  when  only 
at  pistol-shot  distance,  by  the  long  line 
of  the  enemy.  Covered  in  front  by  a 
breastwork  of  logs  and  brushwood,  and 
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strongly  flanked  by  the  river  Detroit  on 
one  side  and  deep  swamps  and  close  thick- 
ets of  brushwood  on  the  other,  they  pre- 
sented a  formidable  front.  On  Snelling's 
approach,  the  enemy  opened  upon  him 
a  galling  fire,  which  was,  however,  stead- 
ily borne  and  spiritedly  returned. 

Colonel  Miller  promptly  came  up  to 
the  rescue  of  his  advanced  guard,  and, 
rapidly  changing  his  order  of  march  into 
an  order  of  battle,  brought  up  his  whole 
front  line  in  fighting  array.  While  this 
manoeuvre  was  being  performed,  howev- 
er, the  enemy  from  their  cover  kept  up 
a  deadly  fire,  and  threatened  to  outflank 
him.  Miller,  seeing  that  his  men  were 
falling  thickly  about  him,  and  that  their 
surviving  comrades  began  to  falter,  or- 
dered his  troops  to  charge  with  the  bay- 
onet. They  caught  up  the  order  with 
loud  hurrahs,  and,  gallantly  pushing  on, 
poured  impetuously  over  the  breastwork. 
The  centre  and  right  of  the  enemy,  being 
broken  by  the  charge,  were  driven  before 
them  in  helter-skelter  flight.  On  reach- 
ing a  piece  of  open  ground,  the  British 
and  Canadians  strove  to  form  ;  but,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Americans,  they  again 
broke  and  fled  into  the  woods. 

The  left  of  the  enemy,  however,  headed 
by  the  brave  Shawnee  chief  Tecumseh, 
bore  up  against  the  onset  of  the  Ameri- 
can right  more  sturdily.  Though  driven 
from  the  breastwork,  the  Indian  warrior 
led  his  savage  followers  to  the  covert  of 
the  adjoining  thickets,  where  they  could 
carry  on  the  struggle  more  in  accordance 
with  their  usual  style  of  warfare.  Van 
Home,  who  commanded  the  right,  find- 
ing himself  thus  baffled  awhile  by  the 
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pertinacious  resistance  of  Tecumseh,  and 
doubtful  of  victory,  sent  forward  a  mes- 
senger to  call  Colonel  Miller  to  his  aid. 
The  latter  received  the  message  while  in 
the  heat  of  his  pursuit  of  the  British  and 
Canadians,  whom  he  was  driving  before 
him.  He,  nevertheless,  responded  to  the 
appeal;  and,  reluctantly  ordering  a  halt, 
turned  back  to  reinforce  Yan  Home.  The 
major,  however,  having  gallantly  contin- 
ued the  fight  in  the  meantime,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  Tecumseh  and  his  war- 
riors to  flight  before  Miller  came  up.  This 
gallant  officer  now  hastened  to  renew  his 
chase  of  the  fugitives ;  but,  on  reaching 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  he  found  that  he 
was  too  late.  The  enemy  could  still  be 
seen,  but  were  rapidly  sailing,  far  out  of 
reach,  over  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

Miller,  having  encamped  his  troops  on 
the  field  of  battle  which  he  had  won,  sent 
Captain  Snelling  to  Hull,  at  Detroit,  dis- 
tant about  twenty  miles,  with  a  report  of 
his  triumph,  and  a  demand  for  provisions 
and  reinforcements.  The  general,  influ- 
enced by  some  strange  infatuation,  gave 
but  little  heed  to  the  request.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  men  to  spare,  and 
only  so  far  complied  with  the  requisition 
for  supplies  as  to  send  such  a  quantity  of 
provisions  as  sufficed  the  hungry  troops 
a  for  a  single  meal." 

The  prostrate  Hull  seemed  to  be  be- 
yond even  the  encouragement  of  victory, 
and  spoke  almost  as  despairingly  of  suc- 
cess as  of  failure.  "Nothing,"  said  he, 
speaking  of  Miller's  triumph,  "  was  gained 
by  it  but  honor — the  blood  of  seventy- 
five  men  had  been  shed  in  vain — it  but 
opened  the  communications  as  far  as  their 


bayonets  had  extended."  It  was  naught, 
after  all.  in  the  eyes  of  this  military  Jere- 
miah, but  the  most  lamentable  tragi- coin- 
ed}" !  Colonel  Miller  sent  a  second  mes- 
senger, with  another  demand  for  supplies, 
and  with  this  emphatic  announcement: 
"My  communications  with  the  river  Kai- 
sin  are  now  fully  established."  Lo  !  the 
eagerly- expected  messenger  returns  — 
with  supplies  ?  No  !  With  intelligence 
of  coming  reinforcements?  No!  With 
words  of  encouragement  to  the  brave 
men  to  hold  the  advantage  which  they 
had  so  heroically  won  ?  No  !  "  The  imme- 
diate return  of  the  detachment"  !  Such 
was  the  message  sent  back  from  their  im- 
potent commander-in-chief. 

Sadly  and  reluctantly  Miller  led  back 
his  heroes  to  Detroit;  nor  could  these 
brave  men  refrain  from  whispering  that 
their  general  was  either  a  fool  or  a  knave. 
"A  traitor  to  his  countrv !"  was  the  im- 
pelling  thought  of  many,  and  the  mut- 
tered suspicion  of  not  a  few. 

With  strange  inconsistency,  Hull  had 
no  sooner  withdrawn  the  detachment  un- 
der Colonel  Miller,  than  he  sent  out  an- 
other, under  Colonels  M: Arthur  and  Cass, 
to  fight  again  for  the  very  same  advan- 
tage which  had  been  so  recklessly  thrown 

awav-     The  detachment  set  out 
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on  its  destination,  but  aiter  strusr- 

gling  day  after  day  through  almost  im- 
pervious thickets  and  deep  swamps,  and 
with  hunger  which  "  the  general  had  for- 
gotten to  satisfy,"  the  only  food  of  the 
soldiers  being  the  green  corn  and  pump- 
kins which  they  plucked  in  the  fields  on 
their  march,  it  was  forced  to  retrace  its 
route  toward  Detroit. 
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The  energetic  Brock  in  the  meantime, 
having  prorogued  the  provincial  Parlia- 
ment, and  thus  obtained  a  temporary  re- 
lease from  his  civic  duties  as  governor  of 
Upper  Canada  (now  Canada  West),  gird- 
ed on  his  sword,  and,  mustering  a  few  reg- 
ulars and  some  Canadian  militia,  pushed 
on  by  forced  marches  to  Amherstburg  (or 
Maiden,  as  it  is  now  called),  and  prepared 
to  conduct  the  campaign  in  person. 

From  Maiden  General  Brock  hastened 
to  Sandwich  (situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  Detroit  river,  two  miles  below  the  town 
of  Detroit),  which,  at  his  approach,  was 
abandoned  by  the  small  American  force 
left  there  by  Hull.  Here  the  British  be- 
gan to  construct  batteries  on  the  banks, 
and  collect  their  vessels  in  the  river,  to 
cover  the  transportation  of  the  troops  to 
the  other  side,  where  Brock  had  resolved 
upon  attacking  the  American  general  on 
his  own  ground  within  the  fortifications 
of  Detroit. 

While  the  enemy  were  thus  deliberate- 
ly preparing  to  cross  the  river,  not  an 
arm  was  raised  and  not  a  gun  fired  to 
oppose  their  operations.  The  American 
officers  looked  on  with  amazement  at  this 
apathy  of  their  commander,  and. could 
not  refrain  from  interposing.  One  en- 
treated to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  but  a 
hundred  men,  that  he  might  cross  the 
river  and  spike  the  British  cannon.  An- 
other begged  to  be  allowed  to  erect  bat- 
teries, and  to  dislodge  or  destroy  the  en- 
emy's shipping;  and  a  third  made  this 
earnest  declaration:  "If  you  will  give 
permission,  I  will  clear  the  enemy  on  the 
opposite  shore  from  the  lower  batteries." 
— "  Mr.  Dalliba,"  answered  the  perverse 


general  to  the  last  officer,  "  I  will  make 
an  agreement  with  the  enemy,  that,  if 
they  will  not  fire  on  me,  I  will  not  fire 
on  them."  And  thus  he  resisted  the  im- 
portunate desires  of  his  brave  followers, 
who  chafed  grievously  under  the  orders 
of  their  recreant  commander. 

A  boat  from  the  enemy  now  reached 

the  American  shore,  bearing;  a 

Auisr.  15. 

flag.  A  British  officer  landed.  He 

brought  a  demand  from  General  Brock 
to  General  Hull  for  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  with  a  threatening  sug- 
gestion in  these  significant  words :  "  It  is 
far  from  my  inclination  to  join  in  a  war 
of  extermination ;  but  you  must  be  aware 
that  the  numerous  body  of  Indians,  who 
have  attached  themselves  to  my  troops, 
will  be  beyond  my  control  the  moment 
the  contest  commences."  To  this  sum- 
mons Hull  sent  the  following  prompt  and 
spirited  reply:  "The  town  and  fort  will 
be  defended  to  the  last  extremity." 

The  British  now  opened  their  batteries 
upon  Detroit,  and  kept  throwing  their 
shells  at  the  fort,  but  without  much  effect, 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
midnight.  The  next  morning, 
at  daylight,  they  resumed  their 
fire,  and  under  its  cover  crossed  the  river, 
and  landed  at  Spring  Wells,  without  re- 
sistance, three  miles  below  Detroit.  Gen- 
eral Brock  had  but  seven  hundred  reg- 
ulars and  Canadian  militia,  six  hundred 
Indians,  and  five  pieces  of  light  artillery. 
Having  formed  this  small  force  in  col- 
umn, he  resolutely  marched  to  the  as- 
sault, and  with  such  confidence,  that  he 
himself  rode  two  hundred  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  his  column,  which  was  not  even 
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protected  by  a  vanguard — "so  satisfied 
was  Brock  that  lie  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  his  enemy," significantly  declared  an 
American  officer,  who  was  present  and 
beheld  the  strange  scene. 

It  was  noon  when  the  British  column 
reached  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  with- 
in five  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  Each 
American  soldier  stood  firmly  at  his  post, 
determined  to  dispute  every  inch  of  the 
ground.  On  came  the  British  command- 
er, still  riding  defiantly  in  front  of  his  col- 
umn. An  American  officer,  in  command 
of  an  advanced  battery  of  twenty-four 
pounders  charged  with  grape,  had  his 
guns  pointed,  and  the  artillerymen  stood 
ready,  awaiting  the  last  order  to  fire,  and 
to  sweep  the  confident  Brock  and  his 
British  troops  into  eternity,  when  there 
suddenly  came  a  message  from  General 
Hull,  forbidding  all  resistance,  and  sum- 
moning every  man  within  the  fort,  while 
a  white  flag  was  hoisted,  in  token  of  sub- 
mission to  the  enemy ! 

The  order  was  received  by  the  men 
with  a  universal  burst  of  indignation,  and 
even  the  women  blushed  with  shame  at 
the  cowardly  act.  Anderson,  a  young 
lieutenant,  broke  his  sword  over  a  gun, 
and  gave  vent  to  his  rage  in  a  passionate 
paroxysm  of  tears.  Naturally  confident 
of  the  strength  of  the  post,  and  proudly 
reliant  upon  their  own  courage,  the  Amer- 
icans had  awaited  the  approach  of  the  en- 
emy with  a  sure  anticipation  of  victory. 
The  fort  was  solidly  constructed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  every  rule  of  military  art. 
Surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch, 
strongly  fraised  and  palisadoed,  and  sup- 
ported  by  an  external  battery  of  two 


twenty-four  pounders ;  garrisoned  within 
by  four  hundred  brave  American  soldiers ; 
guarded  without  by  three  hundred  Michi- 
gan militia,  who  held  the  town,  ready  to 
defend  their  altars  and  firesides ;  with  its 
approach  flanked  by  four  hundred  skilful 
Ohio  riflemen,  under  the  cover  of  a  high 
and  strong  picket- fence,  the  fort  could 
have  bidden  defiance  to  the  most  auda- 
cious enemy.  Hull's  force,  amounting  to 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  in- 
cluding the  three  hundred  Michigan  mi- 
litia and  three  hundred  Ohio  volunteers 
under  Colonels  Cass  and  M' Arthur  (who 
were  but  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  right, 
and  were  hurrying  up  in  the  rear,  ready 
to  co-operate  against  the  enemy),  out- 
weighed Brock's  whole  strength,  inclu- 
ding the  Indians.  Provisions  and  ammu- 
nition abounded  ;  the  men  were  courage- 
ous and  hopeful ;  for  there  was  not  a  faint 
heart  among  the  Americans  on  that  day, 
except  that  of  the  pusillanimous  general- 
in-chief,  to  which  a  surrender  under  such 
circumstances  would  have  ever  suggested 
itself. 

The  terms  of  capitulation  submitted  to 
by  Hull  were  in  character  with  the  readi- 
ness -with  which  he  had  struck  to  the  en- 
emy. Sparing  of  blood,  he  was  liberal  in 
concession.  He  surrendered  not  only  the 
town  and  fort  of  Detroit,  his  own  garri- 
son, but  the  detachment  of  M' Arthur  and 
Cass,  all  the  supplies  with  the  convoy  on 
the  river  Raisin,  the  detached  posts,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan  ! 
The  regulars  and  the  volunteers  became 
prisoners-of-war,  although  the  militia,  by 
the  liberality  of  the  enemy,  were  allowed 
to  be  freed  on  parole.    Twenty-five  pieces 
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of  iron  ordnance  and  eight  brass  cannon 
(trophies  which  had  been  won  from  the 
enemy  in  the  Revolutionary  War),  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  stores,  and  an  armed 
brig  bearing  the  honored  name  of  John 
Adams,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
The  enemy  were  as  much  astounded  as 
the  Americans  at  this  unexpected  result. 
General  Brock,  in  writing  to  his  superior 
officer,  said,  "  When  I  detail  my  good  for- 
tune, you  will  be  astonished." 

General  Hull,  "  the  humbled  and  the 
fallen,"  with  all  the  officers  and  men  of 
his  army,  was  led  into  Montreal 
in  the  evening,  "  in  a  triumphal 
though  mock  procession,  amid  the  shouts 
of  a  scornful  multitude,  indignant  at  the 
savage  threat  of  extermination  he  had 
breathed  in  his  proclamation  at  the  out- 
set of  his  invasion."  The  chivalrous  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces,  however, 
received  him  with  a  courteous  regard  to 
his  rank,  and  allowed  him  to  return  to 
the  United  States  on  his  parole ;  but  his 
officers  were,  for  the  most  part,  sent  to 
Quebec.  General  Hull  was  afterward  ex- 
changed for  thirty  British  prisoners,  and 
tried  by  court-martial.  That  tribunal  de- 
clined giving  an  opinion  upon  the  charge 
of  treason,  but  found  him  guilty  of  cow- 
ardice and  incapacity,  and  sentenced  him 
to  be  shot.  His  Revolutionary  services, 
and  his  age,  however,  induced  President 
Madison  to  pardon  him ;  but  his  name 
was  ordered  to  be  struck  from  the  rolls 
of  the  army,  and  his  memory,  with  all  the 
efforts  of  fond  relatives  and  partial  friends 
to  clear  it,  will  ever  be  stained  with  the 
foulest  blot  on  a  soldier's  character. 

The  clay  before  the  pusillanimous  sur- 
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render  of  Detroit,  there  occurred  another 
event  to  add  a  dark  page  to  the  sad  chap- 
ter of  this  melancholy  northern  campaign. 
General  Hull  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
fall  of  Mackinaw,  than  he  sent  orders  for 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  Fort  Dear- 
born. This  was  a  military  post  on  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, then  standing  solitary  and  alone, 
with  the  wild  prairie  on  one  side  and  the 
unnavigated  inland  sea  on  the  other,  now 
the  site  of  the  busy  and  populous  city  of 
Chicago.  Captain  Heald,  in  command  of 
Fort  Dearborn,  with  a  garrison  of  seven- 
ty soldiers,  dismantled  the  fortress,  de- 
stroyed the  surplus  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  moved  on  toward  De- 
troit, in  accordance  with  his  or- 
ders. Hoping  to  conciliate  the  savages 
who  roamed  over  that  wild  region,  Heald 
distributed  freely  among  them  the  mer- 
chandise and  stores  contained  in  the  fort. 
A  few  Miami  Indians,  having  made  warm 
protestations  of  friendship,  were  grateful- 
ly accepted  as  a  guard  to  the  rear  of  the 
small  band,  which  included  not  only  the 
seventy  men  of  the  garrison,  but  a  num- 
ber of  women  and  children.  They  had 
hardly  proceeded  a  mile  on  their  march, 
when,  being  deserted  by  the  faithless  Mi- 
amis,  they  were  ruthlessly  attacked  by 
five  or  six  hundred  savages,  and,  after  a 
bloody  struggle,  in  which  fifty  of  Heald's 
men  were  killed  and  he  himself  wound- 
ed, the  twenty  survivors  were  compelled 
to  surrender.  The  wounded  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  Indians,  and,  after  months 
of  suffering,  were  finally  ransomed,  while 
the  rest  were  left  to  struggle  through  the 
wilderness  to  their  distant  homes. 
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The  disgraceful  termination  of 
the  first  expedition  against  Canada, 
which  was  the  pet  project  of  the  admin- 
istration, was  a  severe  shock  to  the  ex- 
ulting spirit  of  the  war- party,,  while  it 
served  to  give  point  to  the  scorn  and 
strength  to  the  arguments  of  their  oppo- 
nents. The  -  federal"  newspapers,  with 
equal  disregard  of  mercy  and  good  taste, 
were  unsparing  in  their  coarse  ridicule  of 
the  swollen  promises  and  collapsed  per- 
formances of  the  military  Boabdils.  The 
spirit  of  the  people,  unchecked  by  the  re- 
straints and  uncorrupted  by  the  interests 
of  partisanship,  burned,  however,  with  a 
pure  and  patriotic  desire  of  redeeming 
the  honor  of  the  country  from  the  disas- 
ters on  the  Canada  frontier. 

While  the  pride  of  the  nation  was  thus 
depressed  by  the  disgrace  of  Hull's  sur- 
render, it  was  soon  raised  to  exultation 
by  the  glorious  triumphs  of  our  little 
navy,  which,  on  the  declaration  of  war, 
counted  011I3-  three  first>class  frigates,  five 
of  the  second  class,  two  sloops-of-war.  five 


brigs,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  gun- 
boats* 

The  naval  defence  of  the  United  States, 
though  maritime  by  nature  and  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  people,  had  been 
neglected  by  the  party  in  power,  with  a 

®  "In  1812.  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  nominally  con- 
tained a  thousand  and  sixty  sail,  of  which  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  were  efficient  cruising- vessels.  France 
had  no  fleets  to  occupy  this  great  marine  ;  Spain  was  de 
tached  from  the  alliance  against  England  ;  the  north  of 
Europe  no  longer  required  a  force  to  watch  it ;  and  Great 
Britain  might  direct  at  once,  toward  the  American  coast, 
as  many  ships  as  the  nature  of  the  war  could  possibly  de- 
mand. 

"As  opposed  to  this  unexampled  naval  power,  America 
had  on  her  list  the  following  vessels,  exclusively  of  gun- 
boats, viz. : — 

Constitution..  .44  Essex 32  Siren 16 

President 44  Adams 28  Oneida 16 

United  States  ..44  Boston 28  Vixen 14 

Congress 38  John  Adams . .  28  Nautilus, 14 

Constellation . .  .38  Wasp 18  Enterprise 14 

Chesapeake 38  Hornet 18  Viper 12 

New  York 36  Argus 16 

••Of  these  vessels,  the  New  York,  36,  and  Boston,  28, 
were  unseaworthy  ;  and  the  Oneida,  16.  was  on  Lake  On- 
tario. The  remainder  were  efficient  for  their  rates,  though 
the  Adams  required  extensive  repairs  before  she  could  be 
sent  to  sea, "  — History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, bv  J.  Fentmork  Coopkr. 
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disregard  of  consequences  which  no  pol- 
icy could  justify  and  no  circumstances 
extenuate.  Oar  extensive  coasts  were 
unguarded,  and  our  merchantmen  were 
spread  over  every  sea  of  the  globe,  while 
the  government  and  its  partisans  were  an- 
grily raising  their  voices  for  war,  though 
not  a  word  in  favor  of  increasing  the  na- 
vy  would  be  listened  to.  Such  a  word, 
however,  was  often  and  loudly  uttered. 
"  You  talk  of  going  to  war  with  England," 
sneeringly  said  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  robust  and  eloquent  cham- 
pion of  the  peace-party,  a  and  that,  too, 
while  you  have  not  resolution  enough  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  little  navy  rot- 
ting here  in  the  Potomac !"  Joseph  Sto- 
ry, who  had  withdrawn  himself  for  a  few 
weeks  from  those  profound  studies  of  the 
law  of  which  he  afterward  became  so  dis- 
tinguished an  expositor,  and  filled  a  tem- 
porary vacancy  in  Congress,  declared,  in 
answer  to  an  advocate  of  the  administra- 
tion, who  spoke  contemptuously  of  our 
sailors :  "  I  was  born  among  the  hardy 
sons  of  the  ocean,  and  I  can  not  so  doubt 
their  courage  or  their  skill.  If  Great 
Britain  ever  obtains  possession  of  our 
present  little  navy,  it  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  best  blood  of  the  country, 
and  after  a  struggle  which  will  call  for 

DO 

more  of  her  strength  than  she  has  ever 
found  necessary  for  a  European  enemy." 
This  was  a  tribute  to  the  skill  and  cour- 
age of  our  brave  sailors  which  they  have 
never  failed  to  deserve. 

It  is  believed  that,  on  the  declaration 
of  war,  the  government  entertained  the 
project  of  laying  up  all  the  vessels  in  or- 
dinary, with  the  view  of  preventing  them 


from  falling  into  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  This  notable  scheme  is  said  to 
have  been  defeated  by  the  energetic  in- 
terposition of  Captains  Bainbridge  and 
Stewart,  whose  gallant  deeds  in  the  fu- 
ture responded  faithfully  to  their  spirited 
promises  in  the  present.  These  two  offi- 
cers, having  been  shown  the  orders  to 
Commodore  Eogers,  then  the  senior  in 
command,  not  to  quit  New  York,  but  to 
keep  the  vessels  in  port,  for  the  defence 
of  the  harbor  and  their  own  security,  im- 
mediately sought  an  interview  with  the 
secretary  of  the  navy.  That  functionary, 
influenced  by  the  representations  of  the 
two  captains,  obtained  for  them  an  inter- 
view with  President  Madison,  who  listened 
with  attention  to  their  glowing  defence 
of  the  navy.  "  Eight  times  out  of  ten," 
said  they,  enthusiasticalty,  "  with  equal 
force,  we  can  hardly  fail.  Our  men  are 
better  men,  better  disciplined  ;  our  mid- 
shipmen are  not  mere  boys,  only  fit  to 
carry  orders,  but  young  men,  capable  of 
reflection  and  action.  Our  guns  are  sight- 
ed, which  is  an  improvement  of  our  own 
the  English  know  nothing  of.  While  we 
can  fire  cannon  with  as  sure  aim  as  mus- 
ketry or  almost  rifles,  striking  twice  out 
of  every  three  shots,  they  must  fire  at 
random,  without  sight  of  their  object  or 
regard  to  the  undulations  of  the  sea  — 
shooting  over  our  heads,  seldom  hulling 
us,  or  even  hitting  our  decks.  We  may 
be  captured,  and  probably  shall  be,  even 
after  taking  prizes  from  them,  because 
their  numbers  are  much  greater  than 
ours.  But  the  American  flag  will  never 
be  dishonored  ;  seldom,  if  ever,  struck  to 
equal  force." 
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The  president  seemed  persuaded,  and 
remarked  that  the  experience  of  the  Rev- 
olution confirmed  their  opinions.  The 
cabinet  was  convened,  but  persisted  in 
its  former  views.  Bainbridge  and  Stew- 
art, however,  still  clung  tenaciously  to 
their  patriotic  purpose,  and  addressed  an 
emphatic  and  well-argued  letter  to  the 
president,  who  was  induced  to  change  the 
plan  on  his  own  responsibility.  It  is  said 
that  one  or  two  of  the  cabinet-officers  ac- 
ceded to  this  decision,  on  the  ground  that 
the  ships  would  soon  be  taken,  and  that 
the  country  would  thus  be  rid  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  them,  and  at  more  liberty 
to  direct  its  energies  to  the  army  * 

The  military  men,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  more  famous  for  their  succes- 
ses as  political  leaders  than  for  their  tri- 
umphs as  martial  heroes,  by  their  ascen- 
dency in  the  councils  of  the  predominant 
party  succeeded  in  securing  for  their  own 
ambition  all  the  expected  glory  of  the 
war.  The  navy  was  to  have  been  con- 
temptuously thrust  aside;  its  ships  allowed 
to  rot  as  so  much  useless  lumber,  and  its 
aspiring  heroes  to  remain  in  inaction  as 
so  many  wooden  figure-heads,  decked  off 
for  ornament,  not  for  service.  Fortunate- 
ly, our  little  navy  gained  an  opportunity 
to  show  its  worth,  and  redeem  the  coun- 
try from  the  disgraces  into  which  the 
politico-military  braggadocios,  so  skilled 
in  partisan  manoeuvres  and  so  ignorant 
of  military  tactics,  had  at  first  plunged  it. 

"You  will  give  us  victories,  then,  you 
think  ?"  said  Madison  to  Bainbridge  and 
Stewart,  as  they  earnestly  pleaded  for  a 
fair  trial  of  our  ships  and  sailors.     "  We 

°  Ingeisoll ;  also  Cooper. 


do,  sir,  most  confidently,"  was  the  emphat- 
ic answer.  They  did  "  give  us  victories," 
and  such  victories  as  the  American  histo- 
rian will  ever  record  with  the  same  glow 
of  patriotic  exultation  which  every  Amer- 
ican feels  in  listening  to  the  story. 

From  the  contemptuous  disregard  of 
its  navy  by  the  government,  the  few  ves- 
sels which  composed  it  were  not,  at  the 
declaration  of  war,  in  a  state  to  act  at 
once  with  any  degree  of  intelligent  com- 
bination. All  were  scattered  :  some  were 
laid  up,  too  rotten  to  move ;  some  were 
being  repaired  ;  and  others  were  at  a  dis- 
tance. Every  naval  officer,  however,  now 
no  longer  weighed  down  by  the  pressure 
of  a  political  influence  which  would  have 
made  him  a  useless  burden  to  the  coun- 
try and  a  perpetual  shame  to  himself,  was 
animated  with  a  consciousness  of  his  duty, 
and  proudly  strove  to  perform  it.  "  Ev- 
erything," says  Cooper,  was  "virtually 
committed  to  the  activity,  judgment,  and 
enterprise,  of  the  different  captains ;"  and 
they  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  re- 
sponsibility which  an  inert  government 
had  allowed  to  be  thrust  upon  them. 

Commodore  Rogers,  chief  in  command 
by  seniority,  having  received  information 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Jamaica  ships 
off  the  coast,  hastily  put  to  sea  in  pursuit 
with  the  small  squadron  then  gathered 
at  New  York.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
sight  of  a  large  British  man-of- 
war,  which  proved  to  be  the  Bel- 
videra,  of  thirty-six  guns,  Captain  Byron. 
Rogers's  own  ship  was  the  President,  of 
forty-four.  The  wind  having  died  away, 
the  commodore  found  it  impossible  to  get 
alongside  of  the  Englishman.     He  there- 
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fore  determined,  in  order  to  cripple  and 
check  Lis  headway,  to  open  upon  him  his 
own  bow-chasers.  Rogers  went  forward 
to  the  forecastle  and  pointed  the  gun  him- 
self, which  was  the  first  shot  fired  at  the 
enemy  since  the  declaration  of  war.  This 
was  rapidly  followed  by  two  others,  point- 
ed alternately  by  Mr.  Gamble,  the  second- 
lieutenant,  and  the  commodore  —  all  of 
which  more  or  less  damaged  the  stern 
of  the  Belvidera,  and  killed  some  of  her 
crew.  Mr.  Gamble  now  fired  the  fourth 
cannon,  which  unfortunately  burst,  blow- 
ing up  the  forecastle-deck,  throwing  up 
into  the  air  the  commodore,  who  broke 
his  leg-  as  he  fell,  and  killing  or  wounding 
sixteen  of  the  crew. 

This  untoward  accident  compelled  the 
President  to  cease  her  fire  awhile.  The 
enemy,  taking  advantage  of  the  pause, 
poured  in  heavy  discharges  from  four  of 
her  stern -guns,  which  did  considerable 
damage,  killing  several.  The  President, 
now  enabled  to  resume  her  fire,  began  to 
do  so,  with  such  effect  that  the  Belvidera 
was  forced  to  lighten,  in  order  to  get  out 
of  reach.  Her  anchors  being  cut  away, 
many  of  her  water-casks  stove,  and  her 
boats  thrown  overboard,  she  succeeded  in 
drawing  ahead.  As  he  was  bound  on  a 
cruise,  Rogers  did  not  care  to  lighten  his 
ship  by  destroying  any  of  her  supplies; 
and  accordingly,  when  he  found  the  ene- 
my likely  to  escape,  he  fired  three  inef- 
fectual broadsides,  and  gave  up  the  chase. 

The  rest  of  the  squadron  now  came  up, 
and  Rogers  directed  his  course  in  search 
of  the  Jamaica  ships.  Shells  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  oranges,  and  orange-peel,  seen  float- 
ing about  in  abundance  near  the  banks 
121 
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of  Newfoundland,  gave  proof  that  these 
tropical  traders  could  not  be  far  off;  and 
more  certain  intelligence  was  obtained 
from  a  British  privateer  captured  by  th 
Hornet,  one  of  the  vessels  com- 
posing the  American  squadron. 
The  Englishman  declared  that  he  had 
seen  the  Jamaica  ships  on  the  previous 
day,  and  reported  them  eighty -one  in 
number,  with  a  convoy  of  four  vessels-of- 
war. 

Rogers  pertinaciously  continued  the 
pursuit  until  the  13th  of  July,  when,  ar- 
riving within  a  day's  sail  of  the  English 
channel,  and  getting  no  further  informa- 
tion, he  returned  with  his  squadron  to  the 
United  States,  and  arrived  at  Boston  after 
an  absence  of  seventy  days.  Though  un- 
successful in  the  main  object  of  the  cruise, 
the  squadron  had  taken  seven  merchant- 
men and  recaptured  an  American  trader. 

The  enemy,  stimulated  by  the  clanger 
which  the  Belvidera  had  barely  escaped, 
now  became  exceedingly  alert,  and,  gath- 
ering their  ships  in  force,  appeared  off 
New  York  in  July,  in  search  of  Rogers. 
This  British  squadron  made  a  formidable 
show,  with  the  Africa,  of  sixty-four  guns, 
Captain  Bastard  ;  the  Shannon,  thirty- 
eight,  Captain  Broke,  the  senior  officer; 
the  Guerriere,  thirty-eight,  Captain  Da- 
cres ;  the  Belvidera,  thirty-six,  Captain 
Byron ;  and  the  iEolus,  thirty-two,  Cap- 
tain Lord  James  Townshend.  Not  suc- 
ceeding in  their  object  of  falling  in  with 
Commodore  Rogers,  they  continued  to 
hover  about  the  coast,  with  the  hope  of 
pouncing  upon  American  vessels.  Sev- 
eral captures  fell  a  prey  to  them,  among 
which  was  the  little  brig  Nautilus,  mount- 
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ing  only  fourteen  guns,  and  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Crane.  On  the  very  day 
after  she  put  to  sea  from  New  York,  she 
fell  in  with  the  enemy's  ships;  and,  al- 
though her  commander  made  a  skilful 
and  spirited  attempt  to  escape,  by  throw- 
ing over  the  lee-guns,  starting  the  tanks, 
and  carrying  every  stitch  of  sail  which 
she  could  bear,  it  was  found  that  the  lit- 
tle vessel  buried  so  deeply  in  the  water, 
that  she  was  soon  overtaken,  and  forced 
to  strike  to  the  formidable  enemy.  The 
British,  taking  out  her  officers  and  crew, 
and  throwing  in  their  own,  the  Nautilus 
was  at  once  adopted  into  their  service, 
and  became  one  of  the  English  squadron, 
which  continued  still  to  hover  about  the 
coast. 

On  the  12th  of  Jufy,  the  Constitution, 
of  forty-four  guns,  Captain  Hull,  sailed 
from  Annapolis,  in  Maryland.     On  the 

fifth  day  after  leaving  port,  as 
July  17.  J  ° 1       ' 

with   a    light    breeze   from   the 

northeast,  and  under  easy  canvas,  she 
was  quietly  moving  through  the  waters, 
not  far  from  the  coast,  but  out  of  sight 
of  the  land,  a  sail  was  reported  ;  again, 
another,  and  another — one,  two,  three, 
four,  five  in  all!  They  were  evident!  jr 
bearing  down  in  company.  One  only, 
however,  was  clearly  made  out  to  be  a 
man-of-war,  which  soon  proved  to  be  the 
Guerriere,  of  thirty-eight  guns,  Captain 
Dacres.  The  Constitution  made  all  sail, 
as  the  wind  was  light,  beat  to  quarters, 
cleared  the  decks  for  action,  and  deter- 
mined to  speak  her. 

The  two  vessels  continued  to  approach 
each  other  slowly,  as  the  gentle  south- 
erly breeze  was  hardly  strong  enough  to 
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fill  their  sails,  until  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
when  the  Constitution  shortened  sail  and 
raised  her  signal-lights.  Receiving  no  an- 
swer  from  the  Guerriere,  after  waiting  an 
hour,  the  lights  were  hauled  down,  and 
the  ship  again  put  under  press  of  canvas. 
During  the  night,  however,  as  the  wind 
continued  very  light,  the  Constitution 
made  little  progress.  Just  as  the  morn- 
ing watch  struck,  the  Guerriere  threw  up 
a  rocket,  and  fired  two  guns.  Hull,  ea- 
gerly on  the  lookout,  now  discovered,  as 
the  day  broke,  that  seven  sail 
had  closed  in  upon  him  during 
the  night.  They  had  all  English  colors 
flying,  and  proved  to  be  the  British  squad- 
ron under  Captain  Broke,  which  had  been 
hovering  about  the  coast,  and  had  now, 
besides  the  little  Nautilus,  added  another 
prize  to  its  force. 

As  the  mist  of  the  summer  dawn  cleared 
away,and  the  sun  shone  brightly  out,  Cap- 
tain Hull  could  clearly  see  the  position 
and  watch  with  accuracy  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  Two  of  the  frigates  were 
on  his  lee-quarter;  a  ship-of-the-line,  two 
frigates,  the  brig,  and  the  schooner,  were 
astern.  All  were  evidently  doing  their 
best  to  overhaul  the  Constitution,  and  the 
nearest  had  reached  almost  within  gun- 
shot distance.  The  wind  had  now  com- 
pletely died  away ;  the  sails  hung  limp 
from  the  yards,  with  hardly  stir  enough 
to  flap  ;  the  sea  was  without  a  ripple,  and 
its  calm  surface  only  rose  and  fell  with 
that  gentle  and  regular  heaving  of  the 
great  ocean  when  in  repose.  Hull,  how- 
ever, was  all  astir,  and  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. He  determined  that  his  vessel 
should  not  be  captured  by  this  combina- 
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tion  of  the  enemy,  without  every  effort 
on  his  part  to  save  her. 

The  boats  were  immediately  got  out, 
and  sent  ahead  to  tow  ;  and,  lest  the  Brit- 
ish should  nevertheless  succeed  in  gain- 
ing upon  him,  Hull  made  preparations  to 
give  them  a  warm  reception.  Guns  were 
run  from  the  spar-deck  and  forecastle  aft ; 
and  two  twenty-fours  (cutting  everything 
in  the  way,  to  make  room  for  them)  were 
thrust  through  the  cabin-windows,  in  or- 
der to  serve  as  stern-chasers.  The  Shan- 
non, the  nearest  of  the  enemy  astern,  had 
her  boats  out  also ;  and,  as  she  had  the 
use  of  those  of  some  others  of  the  squad- 
ron as  well  as  her  own,  and  apparently 
the  advantage  of  a  little  more  breeze  than 
the  Constitution,  she  was  evidently  gain- 
ing. Exulting  in  her  progress,  and  to  try 
the  distance,  she  blazed  away  with  her 
bow -chasers,  which  fell  short,  however. 
This  could  not  long  be  so,  for  the  Shan- 
non was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  ev- 
ery moment. 

Captain  Hull,  nothing  daunted,  and  as 
skilful  as  he  was  brave,  did  not  want  for 
an  expedient  equal  to  this  new  emergen- 
cy. Getting  all  the  spare  rope  aboard, 
he  attached  it  to  kedge-anchors,  and  with 
a  boat  ran  them  out,  one  after  the  other, 
nearly  a  mile  ahead  of  the  ship.  As  soon 
as  the  kedge  was  dropped,  and  the  signal 
given,  all  hands  laid  hold  of  the  rope,  and, 
pulling  with  a  will,  made  the  proud  craft 
move  again.  Kedge  after  kedge  was  thus 
run  out,  and  the  Constitution  was  fast 
getting  away,  while  her  pursuers  were 
puzzling  themselves  to  discover  the  ap- 
parent mystery.  They  soon  succeeded, 
however,  in  finding  out  the  secret,  and 


wisely  profited  by  the  Yankee's  ingeni- 
ous example.  The  Shannon  now  began 
to  kedge  too,  and  with  such  success,  that 
about  nine  o'clock  she  had  got  so  close 
there  was  imminent  danger  of  her  being 
able  to  use  her  bow-chasers  with  effect, 
and  cripple  the  Constitution,  when  the 
latter  would  inevitably  fall  a  helpless  vic- 
tim to  the  squadron.  Hull,  and  every 
officer  and  man  under  him,  however,  were 
as  resolute  as  ever,  and,  without  yielding 
for  a  moment  to  despondency,  coolly  pre- 
pared to  meet  even  the  last  extremity. 
The  captain,  if  forced  into  action,  still 
hoped  to  be  able  with  his  stern-guns  to 
repel  the  Shannon,  and  keep  at  a  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  He  was, 
at  any  rate,  determined  to  try  it ;  and  all 
his  people,  to  a  man,  were  ready  to  stand 
by  him  to  the  last  in  carrying  out  his 
brave  resolve.  The  Shannon  kept  fast 
closing  astern,  and  the  Guerriere  was  also 
drawing  near  on  the  starboard  quarter. 

Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  the  calm  sea, 
which,  heaving  only  with  the  swelling 
tide,  beat  faintly  against  the  sides  of  the 
ship,  and  seemed  ominously  to  announce 
approaching  death.  The  moment  was 
critical.  In  an  hour  more,  unless  some 
change  should  occur,  the  final  struggle 
must  come.  The  brave  men  on  board, 
to  whose  care  the  noble  Constitution  had 
been  confided,  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  their  trust.  All  were  resolutely  deter- 
mined, if  human  effort  could  save  her, 
to  wrest  the  ship  of  their  pride  from  the 
destruction  which  threatened  her.  The 
oarsmen  continued  to  tug  manfully  with 
the  two  boats,  and  an  eager  watch  from 
the  deck  was  kept  upon  the  closing  ene- 
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my.  Worn  out  with  ceaseless  watching 
and  hard  work,  the  officers  and  men  were 
forced  to  relieve  each  other  alternately 
at  duty.  The  former  threw  themselves 
on  the  deck  to  catch  a  brief  nap,  and  the 
latter  slept  by  their  guns. 

Suddenly,  "all  hands"  were  piped  to 
duty.  A  change  has  come  —  a  wind! 
Each  man  gasps  for  the  slight  breath  of 
air  as  if  his  own  life  depended  upon  it. 
"At  nine  minutes  past  nine,"  says  Coop- 
er, u  a  light  air  from  the  southward  struck 
the  ship,  bringing  her  to  windward.  The 
beautiful  manner  in  which  this  advantage 
was  improved,  excited  admiration  even 
in  the  enemy.  As  the  breeze  was  seen 
coming,  the  ship's  sails  were  trimmed; 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  under  command, 
she  was  brought  close  up  to  the  wind,  on 
the  larboard  tack.  Davits  were  run  up, 
while  the  others  were  just  lifted  clear  of 
the  water,  by  purchases  on  the  spare  out- 
board spars,  where  the}'  were  in  readi- 
ness to  be  used  at  a  moment's  notice.  As 
the  ship  came  by  the  wind,  she  brought 
the  Guerriere  nearly  on  her  lee  beam, 
when  the  frigate  opened  a  fire  from  her 
broadside.  While  the  shot  of  this  vessel 
were  just  falling  short  of  them,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Constitution  were  hoisting  up 
their  boats  with  as  much  steadiness  as  if 
the  duty  was  performing  in  a  friendly 
port." 

The  oarsmen,  howrever,  had  but  a  short 
respite.  In  less  than  an  hour,  the  wind 
lulled  again  almost  to  a  calm.  The  boats 
were  once  more  hoisted  out;  two  thou- 
sand gallons  of  water  were  pumped  out, 
to  lighten  the  ship;  and  every  sail  that 
would  draw  was  set,  to  catch  the  slight 


breathingsof  the  dying  breeze.  The  Shan- 
non, now  having  almost  all  the  boats  of 
her  consorts  towing  her,  began  to  forge 
ahead  again.  The  men  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,  however,  made  up  for  want  of  num- 
bers by  their  prodigious  efforts,  pulling 
manfully  at  their  oars,  from  which  they 
got  only  now  and  then  a  little  relief  by 
an  occasional  puff  of  wind,  of  which  the 
skilful  seamanship  of  the  officers  of  the 
deck  took  every  advantage.  Neverthe- 
less, the  enemy  gained  so  much  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  that  toward  evening 
several  of  their  ships  were  within  cannon- 
shot,  and  the  Constitution  was  obliged  to 
lire  her  stern-guns,  in  response  to  their 
bow-chasers.  No  harm  was  clone,  how- 
ever, on  either  side. 

With  towing  and  hedging,  the  hours 
passed  wTearily  and  anxiously  on,  until 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  a  light 
southerly  breeze  again  filled  the  sails. 
The  boats  in  a  moment  dropped  along- 
side, hooked  on,  and  were  run  up ;  the 
top-gallant  sails  were  set;  and,  as  the 
ship  felt  the  wind,  the  tired  crew  were 
allowed  a  short  rest.  At  midnight,  the 
breeze  again  died  away,  and  the  doleful 
flapping  of  the  sails  against  the  masts 
was  heard  with  sad  forebodings  by  all  on 
board.  The  crew,  however,  were  not  set 
to  their  weary  work  of  kedging  and  tow- 
ing until  the  break  of  day,  as  the  enemy 
had  ceased  their  efforts,  and  Captain  Hull 
was  glad  to  prolong  the  rest  of  his  hard- 
worked  men.    The  boats  and  hedges  were 

out  again  at  an  early  hour  of    _  ,    ,,h 
°    .        ,       ,       .    ,  July  19. 

the  morning ;  but  the  wind  soon 

freshened  so  as  to  dispense  with  all  other 

aid  but  the  good  ship's  sails  and  speed. 
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As  the  morning  advanced,  the  sun  shone 
out  on  that  midsummer  day  upon  a  bril- 
liant scene.  The  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a 
lake,  and  there  was  just  wind  enough  to 
fill  the  sails,  and  render  unnecessaiy  all 
that  wearisome  towing  and  kedging  that 
had  tried  the  endurance  of  the  sailors  for 
so  many  hours.  Eleven,  twelve  sail  were 
in  sisfht  at  the  same  moment,  for  an  Amer- 
ican  merchantman  had  just  appeared  to 
windward.  All  the  vessels-of-war  were 
clouds  of  canvas  from  "  their  trucks  to  the 
water."  The  Constitution  stood  bravely 
ahead,  the  proudest  of  the  whole;  and, 
now  that  she  had  a  fair  chance,  was  prov- 
ing her  qualities.  Her  relentless  pursu- 
ers followed  in  her  wake,  and,  although 
striving  with  all  their  might  to  overtake 
her,  were  dropping,  one  after  another,  far 
behind.  The  nearest  frigate,  the  Belvi- 
dera,  was  now  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
astern. 

At  noon,  the  wind  freshened,  and  the 
Constitution  sprang  to  her  work  nobly. 
Fast  as  she  was,  her  commander  did  not 
trust  alone  to  her  speed,  but  took  care 
that  she  should  have  every  advantage  of 
skilful  handling.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Belvidera  was  full  four  miles  astern,  and 
the  rest  of  the  pack  had  been  thrown  be- 
hind still  farther.  The  wind  lulled  tow- 
ard evening,  but  nothing  was  gained  by 
the  enem}'. 

At  nightfall,  there  were  indications  of 
w  squall,  with  heavy  wind  and  rain.  Cap- 
lain  Hull,  with  a  watchful  and  overpow- 
ering enemy  in  pursuit,  could  not  spare 
a  moment ;  so  he  resolved  to  carry  every 
Stitch  of  canvas  to  the  last.  The  crew 
were  stationed  at  the  ropes ;  all  was  fast, 


and  the  ship  moved  on  calmly  and  beau- 
tifully over  the  smooth  water,  as  if,  con- 
scious of  the  skill  which  guided  her,  she 
feared  not  the  coming  danger.  The  vigi- 
lant  commander  was  on  the  alert.  He 
was  scanning  with  a  watchful  eye  the 
darkening  horizon  ;  and,  as  the  storm- 
cloud  gathered  and  came  rapidly  up,  he 
waited  until  its  black  wings  almost  flut- 
tered over  his  ship,  and  she  began  to 
tremble  as  it  were  with  the  dread  of  ap- 
proaching fate,  and  then,  with  a  word, 
wrested  her  from  the  impending  danger. 
Just  before  the  squall  struck  the  ship, 
the  order  was  given  to  clew  up  and  clew 
clown.  All  the  light  canvas  was  furled, 
a  second  reef  was  taken  in  the  mizzen 
topsail,  and  the  ship  was  brought  under 
short  sail  in  an  incredibly  little  time.* 

The  enemy,  less  daring,  had  taken  care 
to  be  in  good  time  for  the  squall,  and  had 
made  all  snug  before  it  came.  The  Con- 
stitution, by  the  bolder  seamanship  of  her 
commander,  thus  lost  not  a  minute,  and 
got  a  great  start  of  her  pursuers.  While 
the  former  were  still  steering  in  every  di- 
rection, to  escape  the  effects  of  the  squall, 
the  latter,  having  only  waited  until  the 
heaviest  of  the  gale  was  over,  hoisted  her 
fore  and  maintop-gallant  sails,  and  was 
flying  fast  from  the  foe,  "  on  an  easy  bow- 
line, at  the  rate  of  eleven  knots." 

When  the  weather  cleared,  the  enemy 

were  seen  to  be  so  far  astern,  that  there 

was  but  little  chance  of  the  Constitution 

being  overtaken.     The  English  ships  did 

not  give  up  the  pursuit,  howev- 

.       July  *"• 
er,  till  the  next  morning.     Ihus 

0  Cooper — to  whose  technical  descriptions  we  here  ex- 
press our  obligations. 
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terminated  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
persevering  chases  ever  recorded.  For 
three  days  and  three  nights  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  pursued  by  a  whole  squad- 
ron, containing  some  of  the  fastest  ves- 
sels, commanded  by  the  ablest  captains, 
in  the  British  navy.  The  consummate 
manner  in  which  Hull  and  his  officers 
eluded  their  pursuit  won  for  them  great 
glory,  but  no  more  than  their  skill  and 
perseverance  deserved. 

From  Captain  Hull,  whose  father  had 
been  a  sailor  before  him,  and  he  himself 


a  thoroughbred  seaman,  who  had  risen 
from  the  forecastle  to  the  quarter-deck 
of  a  merchantman,  the  skilful  handling 
of  a  vessel  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected. Well  known  already  as  a  clever 
Yankee  skipper,  born  and  bred  in  Con- 
necticut, when  he  entered  the  navy  as  a 
lieutenant,  he  had  nothing;  to  learn  in 
sailing  a  ship.  He  was  yet,  however,  to 
show  himself  equal  to  the  demands  of 
naval  warfare.  We  shall  see  that  he  was 
no  less  the  sea-warrior  than  the  naviara- 
tor* 
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A  short  time  after  Commodore 
Rogers  sailed  with  his  squadron  in 
search  of  the  Jamaica  fleet,  the  Essex,  of 
thirty-two  guns,  Captain  David  Porter, 
left  New  York  on  a  cruise  to  the  south- 
ward. Capturing  rapidly  in  succession 
several  merchantmen, and, after  taking  on 
board  their  crews,  destroying  them,  Por- 
ter on  changing  his  course  to  the  north- 
ward got  a  sight  in  the  evening  of  a  fleet 
of  English  traders  and  transports,  under 
convoy  of  a  large  British  man-of-war  and 
a  bomb-vessel.  Porter,  who  was  fond  of 
stratagem,  cleared  his  decks  ready  for  ac- 


tion, and  stationed  his  men  at  the  guns, 
but  concealed  his  crew,  and  kept  his  low- 
er ports  closed. 

Thus  disguised,  the  Essex  was  boldly 
steered  for  the  fleet.  Coming  up  with 
the  hindmost  vessel,  Porter  spoke  her, 


*  Isaac  Hull  was  horn  at  Derby,  in  Connecticut,  and 
was  the  nephew  of  General  Hull,  who  surrendered  Detroit. 
While  a  lad,  after  he  had  just  completed  the  ordinary 
round  of  the  elements  taught  in  the  country  school  house, 
he  shipped  as  a  cabin-hoy.  He  soon  rose  to  the  command 
of  a  merchant-ship.  On  the  establishment  of  an  American 
navy.  Hull  was  appointed  a  lieutenant,  distinguishing  him- 
self in  the  attack  on  Tripoli,  in  1805  ;  and,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  of  1812,  was  made  captain,  and  given 
the  command  of  the  Constitution. 
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and,  learning  what  she  and  her  compan- 
ions were,  determined  to  lay  his  frigate 
alongside  the  British  man-of-war,  and  if 
possible  take  her  by  surprise.  Accord- 
ingly, he  pushed  ahead ;  but,  on  getting 
abeam  of  a  second  vessel,  and  passing  a 
word  with  her,  her  commander  became 
alarmed,  and  made  ready  to  signalize  to 
the  fleet  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  sus- 
picious stranger.  Porter  now  showed  his 
real  character,  and  threatened  to  fire  into 
his  neighbor  if  she  did  not  strike  at  once, 
and  without  the  slightest  disturbance,  by 
which  the  suspicions  of  the  rest  might  be 
awakened.  She  soon  hauled  clown  her 
flag,  and  was  immediately  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Essex.  She  proved  to  be 
a  transport,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  sol- 
diers on  board. 

During  the  delay  of  securing  his  prize, 
day  dawned,  and  Captain  Porter  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  purpose  of  surprising 
the  British  man-of-war,  which  was  discov- 
ered to  be  the  Minerva,  of  thirty-six  guns, 
convoying  a  fleet  of  transports,  with  a 
thousand  men. 

The  artful  Porter  continued  his  cruise, 
still  preserving  an  incognito,  and,  with  his 
gun-deck  ports  in,  his  top-gallant  masts 
housed,  and  his  sails  slovenly  trimmed, 
contrived  to  give  his  ship  the  look  of  a 
merchantman.  His  ruse  soon  proved  ef- 
fectual. A  stranger  hove  in  sight,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  got  a  glimpse  of  the  Essex, 
boldly  bore  down  upon  her.  Captain 
Porter  hoisted  his  ensign,  and  kept  away, 
under  short  sail.  The  stranger  was  still 
more  encouraged  by  this  apparent  effort 
to  escape, and,  hoisting  English  colors,  got 
to  the  weather-quarter, and  gallantly  gave 


chase,  firing  his  bow-ouns  as  he  came  on. 
Porter  now  threw  off  all  disguise,  opened 
his  ports,  and  poured  in  a  brisk  cannon- 
ade. 

The  stranger  was  aghast.  His  crew 
left  their  guns,  and  hurried  below.  In 
eight  minutes  he  struck  his  flag,  and  Por- 
ter found  himself  in  possession  of  his 
majesty's  ship  Alert,  Captain  Langhorne, 
with  a  full  crew,  and  carrying  twenty 
eighteen-pound  carronacles.  This  was  the 
first  British  man-of-war  taken  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  and  with  a 
facility  that  surprised  the  world,  so  long 
and  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  invin- 
cibility of  English  prowess  on  the  ocean. 
The  Alert  had  three  men  wounded.  The 
Essex  did  not  receive  a  shot.  The  Brit- 
ish officers  were  strongly  taken  to  task 
by  their  government,  and  the  first-lieu- 
tenant was  cashiered.  Porter,  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  his  prisoners,  who,  irritated  by 
their  easy  capture,  showed  a  disposition 
to  rise,  converted  his  prize  into  a  cartel, 
and  sent  her  into  St.  Johns. 

The  Essex  soon  afterward  fell  in  with 
a  brace  of  British  frigates  ;  and  her  com- 
mander, with  his  usual  daring  intrepidity, 
resolved  to  pick  one  off  by  boarding  her 
in  the  night.  Unluckily,  in  the  darkness, 
his  expected  victim  gave  him  the  slip,  and 
escaped.  The  Essex  now  put  into  the 
Delaware  for  supplies. 

The  energetic  Hull  did  not  linger  long 
at  Boston,  where  he  had  arrived  after  his 
famous  exploit  in  escaping  from  the  Brit- 
ish squadron.  The  flatteries  he  every- 
where received  were  not  so  much  to  his 
taste  as  to  be  allowed  to  steep  his  facul- 
ties, with  their  incense,  into  a  pleasing 
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contentment  with  the  past  and  an  apa- 
thetic indifference  to  the  future.  He,  in 
fact,  with  rare  modesty,  took  care  to  tell 
his  obsequious  friends  that  they  were 
"good  enough  to  give  him  more  credit 
than  he  ought  to  claim,"  and  to  beg  them 
to  "  transfer  their  good  wishes  to  Lieu- 
tenant Morris  and  the  other  brave  offi- 
cers, and  the  crew  under  his  command, 
for  their  very  great  exertions  and  prompt 
attention  to  his  orders  while  the  enemy 
were  in  chase."  Thus  spoke  a  generous- 
hearted  sailor,  who,  conscious  of  his  ca- 
pacity to  do  great  deeds  and  earn  a.  great 
name,  could  well  afford,  from  his  wealth 
of  honor,  to  give  freely  to  others. 

Captain  Hull  now  stood  again 
August  2.  .      ,     .      ,,   ,        ,  n  _ 

on  the  deck  or  the  old  Constitu- 
tion. With  the  same  ship,  the  same  offi- 
cers, and  the  same  crew,  he  sailed  out  on 
another  cruise,  eager  for  battle  and  hope- 
ful of  victory.  He  could  trust  all,  from 
man  to  boy,  and  his  proud  ship  from  keel 
to  main-truck,  for  he  had  tried  them  well, 
and  the  stout  timbers  of  the  one  had 
proved  as  true  as  the  brave  hearts  of  the 
other. 

The  Constitution  cruised  along  the  east- 
ern coast,  and  off  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  taking  here  and  there  a  prize 
of  little  value  (and  had  reached  latitude 
forty-one  degrees,  forty-one  minutes,  and 
longitude  fifty-five  degrees,  forty-eight 
minutes),  when,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  lookouts  at  the 
mastheads  reported  a  sail  to  lee- 
ward. The  Constitution,  discovering  that 
she  was  a  British  frigate,  made  all  sail  in 
chase.  The  Englishman  was  not  disposed 
to  fly,  but,  laying  his  maintopsail  aback, 
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manfully  awaited  the  encounter.  Hull, 
finding  him  thus  inclined  to  fight,  furled, 
some  of  his  canvas,  and,  checking  his  head- 
way, prepared  for  action.  Taking  a  reef 
in  his  topsails,  sending  down  his  royal 
yards,  and  clearing  his  decks,  he  now  beat 
to  quarters.  At  about  five  o'clock,  the 
enemy  had  got  close  enough  to  open  fire 
at  long  cannon-shot,  when,  hoisting  three 
English  ensigns,  he  gave  a  broadside,  at 
the  same  time  striving  by  wearing  and 
so  handling  his  ship  as  to  rake  the  Con- 
stitution. Hull,  by  his  skilful  seamanship, 
however,  defeated  the  manoeuvre  of  his 
antagonist,  but  returned  only  a  gun  or 
so,  to  show  his  readiness  for  the  fight. 
His  object  was,  to  get  the  Constitution 
so  close  to  the  enemy,  that  his  cannon 
might  tell  with  their  fullest  effect. 

The  Englishman  gallantly  showed  his 
disposition  for  a  fair  yard-arm  and  yard- 
arm  fight,  by  bearing  up  and  running  off 
under  his  three  topsails  and  jib,  with  the 
wind  on  his  quarter.  Hull  was  prompt 
to  accept  his  challenge,  and,  immediately 
making  sail,  brought  the  Constitution  up 
with  her  antagonist. 

At  about  six  o'clock,  being  alongside, 
within  half  pistol-shot,  Hull  commenced 
a  heavy  fire  from  all  his  guns,  double- 
shotted  with  round  and  grape.  So  well 
directed  was  the  fire  of  the  Constitution, 
and  so  warmly  kept  up,  that  in  sixteen 
minutes  the  enemy's  mizzen-mast  went  by 
the  board.  The  Constitution  now  moved 
slowly  ahead — as  she  passed,  throwing  a 
terrible  discharge  of  shot  into  her  adver- 
sary—  and,  in  order  to  avoid  being  raked, 
strove  to  luff  short  about  the  English- 
man's bows.    While  effecting  this,  the  ves- 
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sels  fell  foul;  and  the  enemy's  guns,  al- 
most touching  the  Constitution's  stern, 
poured  in  such  a  close  fire,  that  the  cabin 
was  soon  in  a  blaze.  This,  however,  was 
promptly  extinguished. 

No  sooner  did  the  vessels  touch,  than 
the  people  of  both  ships  made  ready  to 
board  ;  and  the  marines  began  to  shower 
down  their  musketry  from  the  tops  with 
great  havoc,  though  the  British  suffered 
the  most.  Mr.  Morris,  the  first-lieutenant, 
while  striving  to  lash  the  vessels  togeth- 
er, was  shot  through  the  body,  but  the 
wound  fortunately  did  not  prove  mortal. 
Aylwin,  the  able  sailing-master,  and  Mr. 
Bush,  a  lieutenant  of  marines,  were  both 
toppled  off  the  taffrail  of  the  Constitution, 
which  they  had  mounted,  ready  to  spring 
upon  the  enemy's  deck.  The  former  was 
only  wounded  in  the  shoulder ;  the  latter, 
however,  fell  dead,  with  a  musket-ball 
through  his  head.  Although  the  crews 
were  all  mustered,  ready  to  board,  it  was 
found  impracticable,  under  the  tremen- 
dous fire  which  was  kept  up,  and  from 
the  heavy  swell  of  the  sea,  during  this 
fierce  conflict. 

The  two  ships,  now  filling  their  sails, 
worked  free,  by  mutual  consent.  As  the 
Constitution  moved  ahead,  her  antago- 
nist's foremast  went  by  the  board,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  mainmast,  and  leaving  the 
Englishman  a  helpless  wreck,  rolling  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea.  As  the  enemy, 
however,  still  kept  his  flag  flying  from 
the  stump  of  the  fallen  mizzen-mast,  the 
Constitution,  after  having  run  off  a  short 
distance  to  repair,  returned,  and  was  ta- 
king a  position  to  give  a  last  broadside 
to  her  victim,  when  he  struck. 
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The  enemy  proved  to  be  the  Guerriere, 
of  thirty-eight  guns,  Captain  Dacres,  a 
gallant  officer,  who  had  been  exceeding- 
ly anxious  to  meet  Hull  in  combat,  and 
had  in  fact  so  expressed  himself,  by  wri- 
ting an  invitation  to  that  purport  on  the 
register  of  a  merchantman  which  he  had 
fallen  in  with.  The  Guerriere  was  in  such 
a  damaged  condition,  with  all  her  masts 
gone,  her  hull  riddled,  and  four  feet  of 
water  in  her  hold,  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  abandon  and  set  fire  to  her. 

The  Constitution  had  but  seven  killed 
and  seven  wounded;  and,  although  she 
had  been  considerably  cut  up  in  rigging 
and  sails,  her  hull  was  so  slightly  injured, 
that  after  this  desperate  engagement  she 
was  ready  for  another  fight*  The  Guer- 
riere had  seventy-nine  men  killed  and 
wounded,  comprising  one  third  of  her  en- 
tire crew  ;  and,  besides  being  dismasted, 
she  had  received  no  "  loss  than  thirty  shot 
as  low  as  five  sheets  of  copper  beneath 
the  bends."f  The  engagement  occurred 
off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  lasted 
about  half  an  hour. 

"  They  all,"  said  Captain  Hull,  in  his 
tribute  to  his  crew,  "  fought  with  great 
bravery ;  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  say  that,  from  the  smallest  boy  in  the 
ship  to  the  oldest  seaman,  not  a  look  of 
fear  was  seen.  They  all  went  into  action 
giving  three  cheers,  and  requesting  to  be 
laid  close  alongside  the  enemy." 

The  Constitution  now  came  to  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Boston.     The    , 
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victorious  Hull  landed  on  his  na- 
tive shore,  amid  the  exultant  acclama- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  just  a  fortnight 
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after  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  the  el- 
der  Hull,  his  uncle,  at  Detroit.  The  na- 
tion's muttering  despondency  suddenly 
gave  way  to  a  full-voiced  outburst  of  joy. 
The  people  proudly  boasted  of  the  tri- 
umph over  the  tyrant  of  the  seas.  Our 
brave  sailors  had  met.  fought,  and  con- 
quered the  British,  on  the  element  over 
which  they  had  so  long  exultiugly  domi- 
neered. Although  the  Constitution  was 
larger,  carried  more  and  heavier  guns, 
and  was  more  fully  manned,  than  the 
Guerriere,  still  the  combat  had  been  on 
so  nearly  equal  terms,  and  the  American 
victory  was  so  decided,  as  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  American  seamanship  and 
American  courage  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  English  skill  and  prowess  on  the 
ocean,  however  disastrous  might  be  the 
military  operations  of  the  former,  when 
conducted  by  a  cowardly  general  under 
mi  imbecile  administration. 

Captain  Dacres,  confident  in  the  sup- 
posed naval  superiority  of  his  country, 
had  been,  as  previously  observed,  eager 
for  the  contest  with  Hull.  He  had  for 
man}-  weeks  defiantly  displayed  his  flag 


at  the  entrance  of  the  American  harbors, 
and  had  hoisted  from  his  masthead  the 
significant  words,  "Not  the  Little  Belt!" 
in  provoking  allusion  to  the  collision  of 
the  frigate  President  with  that  small  ves- 
sel in  May  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
Guerriere  had  gone  into  the  battle  con- 
fidently; she  had  been  skilfully  handled, 
and  her  officers  and  crew  had  acted  sral- 
lantly  and  fought  well ;  and  yet.  with  all 
the  encouraging  prestige  of  British  naval 
superiority,  the  exercise  of  good  seaman- 
ship, and  the  display  of  undaunted  cour- 
age, the  English  frigate  had  been  van- 
quished, nay  crushed,  by  her  American 
antagonist  —  one  of  those  "few  fir-built 
frigates,  manned  by  a  handful  of  bastards 
and  outlaws,"  as  our  national  vessels  and 
sailors  had  been  contemptuously  termed 
bv  the  insolent  enemv. 

The  American  naval  officers,  true  to 
their  promise,  had  begun  to  give  the  na- 
tion victories ;  and  the  people  now  con- 
fidently looked  to  their  little  navy  to  re- 
deem the  country  from  the  disgrace  into 
which  the  politico-military  would-be  he- 
roes had  plunged  it. 
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The  peace-party  was  now  for  a 
brief  time  encouraged  by  a  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  termination  to  the  hostil- 
ities from  which,  confirmed  in  its  alarms 
by  the  disastrous  results  of  the  Canadian 
campaign,  it  had  feared  such  fatal  conse- 
quences to  the  country.  On  the  return 
of  Foster,  the  British  minister, 
to  his  court,  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  pacifically-disposed  Madi- 
son had  authorized  the  American  embas- 
sador in  London  to  agree  to  an  armistice, 
preliminary  to  a  definitive  settlement  of 
all  difficulties  between  the  two  countries. 
The  British  government  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, of  its  own  accord,  repealed  the  ob- 
noxious orders  in  council.  There  was, 
however,  the  great  question  of  impress- 
ment of  seamen  still  to  be  settled. 

So  eager  were  the  advocates  for  peace 
to  grasp  at  the  hope  of  reconciliation  pre- 
sented by  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders 
in  council,  that  they  were  willing  to  ig- 
nore all  other  considerations.  The  mer- 
chants of  New  England  made  light  of  the 


question  of  impressment.  "What  is  im- 
pressment," they  asked,  "  but  an  essential 
means  of  protection  of  the  claims  of  the 
British  sovereign  upon  his  subjects?  Is 
America  to  go  to  war,  to  uphold  a  few 
English  sailors  in  shirking  their  duty  to 
their  country?" 

Such,  however,  were  not  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. Their  strong  national  instincts  re- 
belled against  the  audacious  disregard  of 
the  American  flag  by  Great  Britain.  It 
should  protect,  they  declared,  all  beneath 
it,  whoever  they  were.  Moreover,  the 
sense  of  personal  rights,  firmly  fixed  in 
the  breast  of  every  honest  American  yeo- 
man who  had  once  fought  for  them,  and 
was  ready  to  fight  again,  was  roused  to 
indignant  resistance  at  the  idea  of  an  in- 
solent  press-gang  boarding  an  American 
ship,  and  wresting  from  beneath  the  very 
symbol  of  freedom  those  who  had  once 
sought  the  privileges  which  it  betokened. 
The  democratic  politicians  knew  well  the 
feeling  of  the  country,  and  resolved  that 
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upon  the  settlement  of  this  question  of  |  tered  by  the  solitary  hunters  of  the  West, 
impressment  should  depend  that  of  peace  |  caught  up  by  each  schoolboy,  and  shout- 
or  war.  ed  in  every  playground. 

While  negotiation  was  being  carried  Disastrous  as  had  been  the  first  attempt 
on  at  London,  the  representatives  of  the  under  the  pusillanimous  Hull,  the  inva- 
English  governmentontheAmerican  con-  j  sion  of  Canada  was  still  persisted  in,  as 
tinent  became  hopeful  of  a  successful  is-  '  the  great  object  of  the  campaign.  The 
sue.  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  governor  j  Indians,  however,  now  let  loose  by  the 
of  Canada,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelli-  fall  of  Mackinaw  and  Detroit,  and  set  on 
gence  of  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders  by  their  British  allies,  presented  another 
in  council,  proposed  an  armistice  to  Gen-  and  formidable  enemy.  The  inland  fron- 
eral  Dearborn,  in  command  on  the  north-  tiers  were  everywhere  excited,  and  busy 
ern  frontier.  The  latter  immediately  ac-  with  military  preparations.  The  whole 
ceded  to  the  proposition.  He  excepted  country,  from  the  northern  lakes  to  the 
the  unlucky  General  Hull,  however,  from  gulf  of  Mexico,  was  marshalling  its  bands 
its  provisions,  whom  he  declared  he  did  — there  to  vindicate  its  lost  honor  in  an 
not  consider  under  his  command.  attack  upon  the  British  foe ;  here  to  re- 

But  intelligence  was  soon  received  that  press  the  cruelties  of  the  Indians,  whose 
the  British  government  pertinaciously  re-  savage  instincts  had  been  encouraged  to 
fused  to  yield  up  its  insolent  claim  to  the  pillage  and  murder  by  the  success,  if  not 
right  of  impressing  sailors  under  the  pro-  at  the  direct  instigation,  of  the  English. 
tection  of  the  American  fla«\  The  whole  The  Georgians,  in  a  resolute  band  of  a 
question  was  now  narrowed  down  to  the  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  had  gath- 
single  point  of  impressment.  This  was  ered  about  the  enterprising  Colonel  Xew- 
easily  understood  by  every  man.     Our    man,  and  determined  to  root  out  a  horde 


countrymen  now  knew  that  they  were 
to  fight  for  personal  rights,  and  prepared 
for  the  battle  with  that  sturdiness  of  reso- 
lution with  which  every  freeman  strikes 
for  his  independence.  The  popular  sen- 
timent soon  found  utterance  in  a  simple 
and  expressive  formula,  as  is  generally 
the  case  when  the  people's  intelligence  is 
awakened  and  their  heart  interested  in  a 
cause.  "Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights!" 
was  the  cry  echoed  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia, and  from  the  seaboard  to  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.  Its  words  fluttered  over  the 
ocean  from  the  masthead,  were  repeated 
in  the  crowded  ports  of  the  seacoast,  mut- 


of  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  who,  from  their 
lair  in  the  swamps  on  the  Florida  fron- 
tier, had  stolen  upon  the  retired  homes 
of  the  scattered  settlers,  murdered  men, 
women,  and  children,  robbed  their  fields, 
and  left  their  devastated  homes  in  smo- 
king ruins.  Driven  from  the  Lotchway 
towns,  the  savages  sought  refuse  in  the 
adjoining  morasses.  Here,  however,  they 
were  so  resolutely  and  skilfully  attacked 
by  the  Georgia  riflemen,  that  their  cover 
proved  of  no  protection,  and  they  fell  in 
numbers.  Their  chief,  King  Paine,  was 
among  the  dead.  The  Indians,  inflamed 
by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  made  a  bold 
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onset,  to  recover  his  body,  which  had  fal- 
len into  the  possession  of  the  whites.  Al- 
though repelled  again  and  again,  they  at 
length  achieved  their  object.  Embold- 
ened by  this  success,  they  returned  to  the 
fight ;  but  Colonel  Newman  and  his  Geor- 
gians met  them  resolutely,  and  so  com- 
pletely beat  them  back,  that  the  country 
around  was  for  awhile  secured  from  all 
fears  of  Indian  incursions. 

Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and  Vir- 
ginia, were  all  up  in  arms.  The  military 
enthusiasm  of  the  West  was  transcendent. 
No  less  than  fifteen  thousand  Kentucki- 
ans  alone  were  believed  to  have  mustered 
—  equally  ready  to  take  the  field  against 
Briton  or  savage.  They  came  thronging 
in,  dressed  in  leathern  hunting-shirts,  and 
with  their  unerring  rifles  on  their  shoul- 
ders, clamoring  with  the  same  eager  spirit 
to  be  led  on  as  if  gathered  for  the  chase. 
Nor  was  the  enthusiasm  limited  to  the 
"  hunters  of  Kentucky."  Men  of  all  oc- 
cupations were  equally  ardent.  Members 
of  Congress  even  volunteered  as  privates; 
and  the  young  Henry  Clay,  "  though  not 
under  arms,  was  abroad  at  the  musters,"* 
urging  with  words  of  stirring  eloquence 
his  fellow-citizens  to  the  battle.  Alluding 
to  the  first  disasters  of  Hull,  which  only 
he  knew  at  that  time,  the  young  orator 
declared  that  they  should  retake  Maiden, 
and  bring  the  British  with  them  prisoners 
to  Kentucky.  His  countrymen  should 
remember  that  they  were  not  only,  as  he 
proudly  said, Americans,  but  Kentuckians 
too.  Thus,  loaded  with  patriotic  ardor, 
and  primed  with  these  explosive  words 
of  the  fiery  Clay,  the  western  militiamen 
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were  eager  to  give  vent  to  their  martial 
ardor. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  the  hero  of 
Tippecanoe,  and  subsequently  the  ninth 
president  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
at  Beckty,  in  Virginia,  twenty  miles  below 
Richmond,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1773. 
His  father,  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  went  early  into  public  life,  commen- 
cing as  a  member  of  the  house  of  burges- 
ses  of  his  native  province.  The  British 
government  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  which  he  declined,  and 
remained  true  to  his  country.  He  was  a 
prominent  man  during  the  Revolution,  a 
member  of  the  continental  Congress  from 
1774  until  1777,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia from  1782  to  1784,  and  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  convention  for  adopting 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
traced  his  descent  from  a  famous  general 
of  his  name  who  fought  under  Cromwell, 
during  the  civil  war  in  England. 

His  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  after 
receiving  the  customary  education  at  the 
college  of  Hampden  Sydney,  studied  for 
the  medical  profession  ;  but  participating 
in  the  general  excitement  which  existed 
throughout  the  country  against  the  bar- 
barous mode  of  warfare  at  that  time  prac- 
tised by  the  Indians  on  the  northwestern 
frontiers,  he  suddenly  abandoned  the  pre- 
cepts of  Galen,  and  began  his  military 
career  as  an  ensign  of  artillery  under  the 
gallant  General  Wayne,  in  1791,  the  year 
of  his  father's  death.  In  1797,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Northwestern 
territory,  then  including  what  are  now 
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the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan.  In  1799,  he  was  elected  a  del- 
egate to  Congress  from  the  territory  ;  and 
in  1801,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
John  Adams  the  governor  of  the  territo- 
ry of  Indiana.  Harrison  was  a  man  of 
popular  manners,  fluent  in  speech,  and  an 
effective  political  leader.  His  courage 
Avas  undoubted,  but  he  lacked  promptness 
of  decision  and  resoluteness  of  action* 

Ten  thousand  volunteer  militia  imme- 
diately gathered  to  the  standard  of  Har- 
rison, who  had  been  recently  appointed 
brigadier-general.  To  this  force  were  add- 
ed  the  remnants  of  the  seventeenth  and 
nineteenth  regiments  of  regulars.  Confi- 
deuce  and  ardor  pervaded  the  whole, from 
general  to  private.  Harrison  himself  was 
the  choice  of  his  army,  of  which  every 
soldier  hailed  with  acclamation  his  ap- 
pointment to  supersede  others  entitled  to 
the  rank,  who  had  been  ousted  to  make 
way  for  their  more  popular  successor. 

The  troops  set  out  exultingly  on  their 
march  toward  Detroit,  confident  of  bring- 
ing timely  aid  to  the  unlucky  Hull,  and 
.co-operating  with  him  in  inflicting  a  se- 
vere retribution  upon  their  British  foes. 
Upon  reaching  the  frontiers  of  Ohio,  how- 
ever, the  buoyant  spirits  of  the  army  were 
suddenly  depressed  by  the  gloomy  intel- 
ligence of  Hull's  surrender  of  his 
whole  force,  together  with  De- 
troit and  the  territory  of  Michigan.  The 
general,  nevertheless,  found  employment 
for  his  troops.  Fort  Wayne,  situated  on 
the  Miami  of  the  lake,  was  invested  by 

°  In  1828,  Harrison  was  sent  as  United  States  minister 
to  Colombia,  and  in  1810  he  was  chosen  chief-magistrate. 
But  one  month  after  his  election  he  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den illness,  and  died  April  4,  1841. 
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the  Indians,  and  threatened  by  a  British 
force.  Harrison  determined  to  march  to 
its  relief. 

The  situation  of  the  fort  was  critical. 
The  Indians  had  gathered  in  great  num- 
bers from  the  forests  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Michigan.  The  fort 
was  garrisoned  by  only  seventy  men ;  and 
day  after  day  the  savages,  now  by  strata- 
gem and  now  by  direct  attack,  attempted 
to  carry  the  place.  The  few  American 
soldiers  held  out  manfully.  The  Indians, 
however,  became  more  and  more  deter- 
mined ;  and  at  length,  bringing  up  two 
mounted  trunks  of  trees,  to  which  they 
had  artfully  contrived  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  cannon,  they  threatened  to  batter 
down  the  walls,  and  massacre  every  man 
within,  unless  the  garrison  should  capit- 
ulate. But  the  brave  soldiers  did  not 
yield,  and,  always  on  the  alert  by  night 
and  day,  succeeded  in  keeping  their  sav- 
age enemy  at  bay  for  weeks,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  General  Harrison  to  their  relief, 
when  the  Indians  scampered  off  to  their 
forest-haunts. 

Another  attempt  of  the  Indians,  made 
by  the  Potawatomies  and  Winnebagoes, 
upon  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash  river, 
was  foiled  by  the  sturdy  resistance  of  Cap- 
tain Zachary  Tsylor,  the  future  Mexican 
hero  and  president  of  the  United  States. 
Trying  stratagem,  some  few  of  the  artful 
savages  feigned  weariness  and  hunger, 
and  besought  a  night's  shelter  and  hos- 
pitality at  the  fort.  Finding  their  word 
disbelieved,  they  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
with  a  loud  whoop  summoning  the  rest 
of  the  band,  who  lay  concealed  in  the 
neighboring  thickets,  they  made  a  furious 
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attack  upon  the  fort.  Taylor  had  only 
eighteen  effective  men,  but  he  resolved 
to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity  against 
his  ruthless  enemy.  Finding  themselves 
baffled,  the  Indians  resorted  to  fire,  and 
during  the  night  set  in  flames  one  of  the 
blockhouses.  All  attempts  to  extinguish 
it  seemed  ineffectual ;  and  while  the  sav- 
ages were  howling  in  frantic  excitement 
at  the  success  of  their  manoeuvre,  and 
with  eager  appetite  for  their  victims,  and 
the  children  and  women  within  the  fort 
were  with  loud  cries  lamenting  their  ex- 
pected fate,  even  the  men  began  to  de- 
spond. Two  of  the  garrison,  giving  up 
all  hope  of  defence,  leaped  the  pickets, 
and  strove  to  escape.  One  was  killed 
and  scalped  ;  and  the  other,  mangled  and 
with  his  arm  broken,  came  back  to  the 
fort  and  implored  readmission. 

Captain  Taylor  preserved  throughout  a 
cool  composure,  and  triumphed  over  the 
occasion,  desperate  as  it  appeared,  with  a 
resolution  which  always  characterized  the 
man  during  his  heroic  career.  Ordering 
the  burning  blockhouse  to  be  unroofed 
by  a  few  of  his  most  daring  men,  while  he 
protected  them  at  their  work  by  a  brisk 
fire  upon  the  Indians,  the  roof  was  used 
to  fill  in  the  gap  in  the  walls,  and  to  serve 
as  a  breastwork.  Firing  constant  volleys 
of  musketry  the  whole  night,  the  garri- 
son was  thus  enabled  to  keep  off  its  fierce 
assailants.  The  savages  finally  became 
discouraged,  and,  carrying  off  their  nu- 
merous dead,  abandoned  all  further  at- 
tempts upon  the  fort.  Besides  the  desert- 
er, only  two  of  the  garrison  were  killed 
and  one  wounded.  Taylor's  gallant  resist- 
ance won  for  him  the  rank  of  major. 


While  General  Harrison  was  marching 
to  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Ohio,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
dangers  of  the  more  southern  and  west- 
ern frontiers.  Anxious  to  concentrate 
his  own  force  for  a  projected  enterprise 
against  Detroit,  he  called  upon  Governor 
Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  to  enroll  fresh  troops 
for  the  protection  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
against  the  incursions  of  the  savages. 

The  western  settlers  responded  to  the 
prompt  summons  of  the  governor  with 
their  usual  military  ardor.  In  less  than 
twenty  days,  an  army  of  four  thousand 
men, iC  the  flower  of  western  chivalry,"  all 
mounted  on  horseback  and  equipped  with 

rifles,  gathered  at  Vincennes,  in 

.      .    ,    ,.  mi    .  Sept.  3©. 

southern  Indiana.  Iheir  com- 
mander, Major-General  Hopkins,  at  once 
led  on  his  willing  troops  to  the  scene  of 
danger.  His  first  object  was  to  reinforce 
the  meager  garrison  at  Fort  Harrison,  on 
the  Wabash,  where,  on  sending  a  detach- 
ment, it  was  found  that  the  gallant  Tay- 
lor, by  his  resolute  struggle  with  the  sav- 
ages, had  so  intimidated  them,  that  they 
had  not  yet  ventured  on  another  attack. 
The  little  garrison  of  fourteen  men,  re- 
duced to  almost  the  last  extremity  for 
want  of  supplies,  and  barely  nourished 
by  the  green  corn  which  they  plucked 
from  a  neighboring  field-patch,  welcomed 
gladly  the  timely  arrival  of  aid  in  provis- 
ions and  men.  Major  Taylor,  however, 
resolutely  determined  to  hold  out  to  the 
last,  had  repaired  the  damages  to  the  fort, 
and  so  strengthened  his  works,  that  he 
was  ready  with  his  handful  of  brave  men 
to  meet  another  assault  from  his  savage 
enemy. 
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General  Hopkins,  relieved  of  his  anx- 
iety about  the  ever-ready  Taylor,  now  led 
his  cavalcade  of  riflemen  to  attack  the 
Indian  villages  on  the  Wabash  and  the 
Illinois.  Wearied  with  the  long  tramp 
through  the  prairie-wilderness,  and  suf- 
fering for  the  want  of  water  and  provis- 
ions, the  men,  impatient  of  military  hard- 
ships, held  a  meeting  —  which,  as  volun- 
teers, they  felt  themselves  privileged  to 
do  —  and  resolved  upon  a  retreat.  The 
general  strenuously  objected,  but  the  ar- 
my, being  the  majority,  carried  the  day; 
and  the  would-be  heroes  of  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  forgot  their  "chivalry"  in 
their  irresistible  longing  for  their  west- 
ern homes. 

Hopkins  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
current,  and  turned  homeward.  He  soon 
sought  an  occasion,  however,  with  a  corps 
of  more  resolute  followers,  to  redeem  the 
disgrace  of  his  previous  abortive  expedi- 
tion. With  about  fift}7  regulars  and  three 
regiments  of  Kentucky  militiamen,  he  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  Wabash.  After 
laying  waste  three  Indian  villages,  he  re- 
turned more  triumphantly  than  before  to 
Vincennes,  where  he  sought  rest  during 
the  winter  from  the  arduous  labors  of  his 
campaign. 

Governor  Edwards,  of  the  Illinois  ter- 
ritory, was  also  fully  alive  to  dangers  from 
the  incursions  of  the  savages,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  Colonel  Russell,  of  the  rangers, 
to  rout  out  the  Indian  town  at  the  head- 
waters of  Lake  Peoria.  The  object  was 
effectually  accomplished.  The  savages 
were  hunted  into  the  neighboring  moras- 
ses, "  hotly  pursued  and  speedily  routed, 
leaving  behind  them  twenty  dead  bodies, 


a  considerable  store  of  corn,  and  sixty 
horses  laden  with  baggage."* 

Harrison,  who  was  the  especial  favor- 
ite of  the  troops,  was  now  superseded  by 
the  aged  General  Winchester,  of  the  reg- 
ular army.  Winchester  was  a  Revolu- 
tionary hero,  which  would  seem  to  predi- 
cate his  fitness  for  command.  He  was 
also,  however,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  had  lived  many  years 
in  such  "  elegant  luxury  and  ease,"  that 
some  thought  him  not  properly  "  sea- 
soned for  another  campaign  in  the  for- 
est."-)- The  army  was  quite  opposed  to 
the  new  appointment,  and  did  not  fail 
loudly  to  murmur  against  the  change,  but 
was  finally  appeased  by  one  of  those  ef- 
fective speeches  from  their  old  command- 
er for  which  his  biographer  declares  he 
was  remarkable.  Moreover,  his  soldiers 
hoped  that  Harrison  would  soon  be  rein- 
stated, not  only  on  the  score  of  his  capa- 
city, but  of  his  pre-eminent  popularity. 
An  army  of  ten  thousand  volunteers  was 
conscious  that  its  voting  weight  would 
entitle  its  voice  to  the  highest  consider- 
ation  at  Wash ino- ton. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Winchester 
inarched  the  troops  with  cautious  pru- 
dence toward  Fort  Defiance,  while  Har- 
rison made  his  way  to  Piqua,  where  he 
hoped  to  muster  a  volunteer  force  for  a 
brilliant  coup  de  main  against  the  British, 
in  order  to  wrest  Detroit  from  their  grasp. 
While  contemplating  the  prospective  glo- 
ry of  such  an  attempt,  and  collecting  his 
band,  he  received  intelligence  that  he  had 
been  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the 
western  army.     His  old  troops  soon  wel- 

*  Armstrong.  f  Life  of  Harrison,  by  Dawson. 
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corned  him  back,  and  warmed  with  a  mar- 
tial glow  as  he  spoke  to  them  of  his  in- 
tended campaign  against  the  enemy  on 
the  Canada  frontier. 

General  Harrison  now  prepared  to  ad- 
vance against  the  British.  Preliminary 
to  his  proposed  attack  upon  Detroit,  he, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Winchester  and 
T upper,  reinforced  with  men  and  pro- 
vided with  supplies  the  intervening  forts. 
His  plan  of  campaign  was  magnificent. 
Granted  almost  unlimited  authority  by 
the  government,  in  the  employment  of 
means,  the  general  expanded  his  scheme 
proportionately.  He  proposed  to  estab- 
lish immense  depots  of  supplies  at  Fort 
Defiance,  Fort  M'Arthur,  and  Upper  San- 
dusky ;  while  from  the  falls  of  the  Mau- 
mee  of  the  lake,  after  accumulating  one 
million  of  rations  for  his  troops  and  for- 
age for  two  thousand  horses  and  oxen, 
he  would  march  to  Brownstown,  cross 
the  Detroit  river,  and  before  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  take  Maiden,  and  wrest 
the  Michigan  territory  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy. 

This  grand  plan,  however,  was  defeat- 
ed by  Nature,  man,  and  beast.  The  wild 
country  was  swampy,  and  deluged  with 
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the  autumnal  rains;  the  draught-horses, 
badly  trained,  would  not  draw;  and  the 
men  became  mutinous.  Failing  in  every 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  plans,  save  in 
the  capture  of  a  couple  of  Indian  villages 
on  the  river  St.  Josephs,  by  a  band  of 
about  five  hundred  Ohio  volunteers,  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Treuble,  Har- 
rison was  fain  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  a 
fall  campaign,  and  wait  until  the  winter's 
cold  should  freeze  over  the  swamps  and 
make  them  more  easily  passable  for  the 
troops,  artillery,  and  baggage. 

In  the  meanwhile,  General  Harrison 
kept  his  troops  in  exercise  and  employ- 
ment by  sending  out  detachments  under 
the  commands  of  Tupper,  Winchester, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  against  the 
various  Indian  lodgments  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  great  lakes.  By  these 
expeditions,  the  influence  of  Tecumseh 
and  his  prophet-brother  over  the  hostile 
tribes  was  in  some  degree  weakened  ;  and 
the  savages,  who  had  been  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  whites  to  chas- 
tise them  for  their  many  outrages,  were 
now  made  to  feel  that  the  strong  arm  of 
an  organized  military  force  was  about  to 
be  laid  heavily  upon  them. 
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When  General  Dearborn,  in  com- 
mand of  the  northern  department, 
had,  though  with  apparent  reluctance,  put 
an  end  to  the  armistice  with  the  enemy, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  Sir 

Georg-e  Prevost  and  himself,  ini- 
Aug.  29.  °  ' 

mediate  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
sume the  war,  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  difficulties  which  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  first  attempt  upon  Can- 
ada. The  states  of  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont, whose  frontiers  bordered  on  the 
hostile  provinces,  and  the  political  sym- 
pathies of  whose  governments  were  with 
the  democratic  administration  of  Madison, 
generously  poured  forth  their  resources. 
A  goodly  show  of  force  on  the  Canadian 
frontier  was  the  result. 

Near  Plattsburg  and  Greenbush,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  General  Dearborn  com- 
manded in  person  three  thousand  regu- 
lars and  two  thousand  militia.  On  his 
left  was  another  force  of  two  thousand 
militia,  scattered  at  different  points  along 
the  southern  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Sackett's  Harbor.     Still  farther  to  the 


southward,  a  force  of  no  less  than  six 
thousand  men  stretched  along  the  east- 
ern bank  of  Niagara  river,  from  FortNiag*- 
ara  to  Buffalo.  Fifteen  hundred  of  these 
were  regulars,  under  General  Smythe ; 
the  rest  were  militiamen  and  volunteers, 
and  all  were  commanded  by  Major-Gen- 
eral StejDhen  Van  Rensselaer,  of  the  New- 
York  militia. 

Van  Rensselaer,  although  a  federalist, 
and  not  an  eager  advocate  for  war,  was 
a  man  of  chivalrous  spirit,  and  accepted 
with  a  ready  willingness  the  military  du- 
ty which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  astute  political  rival,  Governor  Tomp- 
kins. Feeling  acutely  the  disgrace  of  the 
first  campaign  under  Hull,  he  was  eager 
to  vindicate  the  national  character,  and 
laudably  ambitious  of  being  himself  the 
means.  "  The  national  character,"  Van 
Rensselaer  declared,  "is  degraded,  and 
the  disgrace  will  remain  corroding;  the 
public  feeling  and  spirit  until  another 
campaign,  unless  it  be  instantly  wiped 
away  by  a  brilliant  exploit  of  this."  The 
troops  shared  in  the  martial  ardor  of  their 
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commander,  in  which  they  were  still  fur- 
ther encouraged  by  some  timely  successes 
against  the  enemy  on  the  frontier. 

Ogdensburg,  on  the  American  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  had,  by  its  bold  inter- 
ruptions of  the  communication  between 
Montreal  and  Kingston,  drawn  upon  it 
the  especial  hostility  of  the  British  and 
the  Canadians.  Their  convoys  of  supplies 
had  been  successfully  attacked  again  and 
again,  when,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  fur- 
ther interruption,  the  enemy  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  place. 

The  British  commander  at  Prescott,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
collected  a  force  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  regulars  and  militia,  embarked 
them  in  twenty-five  batteaux,  and,  pre- 
ceded by  two  gun-boats,  pushed  across 
the  river  for  Ogdensburg,  under  cover  of 
a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  batteries  on 
the  British  side.  The  quondam  Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker,  teacher,  journalist, and  mili- 
tary secretary,  then  General  Jacob  Brown, 
of  the  New-York  militia,  and  founder  of 
Brownsville,  a  man  of  skill,  courage,  and 
enterprise,  commanded  at  Ogdensburg  at 
the  time.  The  enemy  were  allowed  to 
approach  half  way  across  the  river,  when 
Brown  opened  from  his  batteries  such  a 
fire  of  artillery,  that  they  were  forced  to 
retire  the  best  way  they  could.  Their 
confusion  became  great,  and  their  loss 
consequently  heavy.  In  the  rarity  of  our 
successes  in  those  days,  Brown's  spirited 
conduct  was  greatly  extolled,  and  he  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  military  capacity 
which  his  subsequent  actions  fortunately 
confirmed. 

There  were  still  other  encoura<rino;  sue- 


cesses,  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  Amer- 
icans soon  became  conscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  securing  some  control  of  the 
great  lakes.  Little  progress,  however, 
had  been  made  toward  attaining  this  ob- 
ject until  hostilities  had  fully  commenced. 
Although  Lake  Champlain  was  principal- 
ly within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  there  was  not  a  single  American 
cruiser  upon  its  waters.  On  Lake  Onta- 
rio  there  was  but  one  armed  vessel,  the 
Oneida,  of  sixteen  guns,  which  had  been 
built  but  a  few  years  before,  and  was  com- 
manded by  that  spirited  and  skilful  sailor, 
Lieutenant  Wolsey.  On  the  eastern  and 
American  side  of  the  lake  there  was,  it  is 
true,  the  naval  station  of  Sackett's  Har- 
bor; but  this,  with  every  advantage  of 
an  excellent  basin,  was  but  an  insignifi- 
cant hamlet  of  a  dozen  or  less  houses. 
Oswego,on  the  same  waters,  was  also  only 
a  village  ;  and  Ogdensburg,  though  some- 
what larger,  and  a  port  of  some  impor- 
tance, had.  been  but  recently  settled,  and 
was  useless  as  a  naval  station.  The  re- 
sources of  all  these  settlements  were  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  and  their  intercourse 
with  the  centres  of  American  civilization 
was  obstructed  by  deep  forests  or  almost 
impassable  roads.  Supplies  were  accord- 
ingly obtained  only  by  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and  at  the  most  enormous  expense. 
The  Canadas,  on  the  contrary,  possessed 
on  the  lakes — as,  for  example,  at  Kings- 
ton (the  old  Frontenac  of  the  French), 
Prescott,  York  (now  Toronto),  Queens- 
town,  and  Maiden,  or  Amherstburg  — 
long-established  towns,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  skilled  artisans  and  prepared 
material  that  naturally  accumulate  in  ad- 
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vanced  communities.  Their  communica- 
tion, by  means  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with 
the  ocean,  however,  opened  to  them  all 
the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  which,  with 
her  great  commercial  and  naval  marine, 
were  readily  brought  to  their  docks. 

With  these  advantages,  the  Canadas 
had  easily  secured  a  superiority  in  naval 
force  on  the  lakes.  Their  vessels,  how- 
ever, were  commanded  and  manned  only 
hy  provincial  officers  and  sailors,  who 
were  far  from  being  thoroughbred  ma- 
riners. 

Presuming  upon  their  superior  force,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  the  enenn', concentrating 
their  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario  —  the  Royal 
George,  of  twenty-two  guns;  the  Prince 
Regent,  sixteen  ;  the  Earl  of  Moira,  four- 
teen ;  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Sene- 
ca, and  the  Simcoe  —  made  a  formidable 
demonstration  off  the  fort  of  Sackett's 
Harbor.  Capturing  a  customhouse-boat, 
the  British  commander  sent  her  back,  with 
a  demand  for  the  immediate  surrender  of 
the  Oneida,  and  a  small  schooner  called 
the  Lord  Nelson,  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans  a  short  time 
before.  Lieutenant  Wolsey,  observing 
the  overpowering  numbers  pursuing  in 
full  cry  his  solitary  little  brig,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  yield  her  up,  strove  to  give  the 
British  vessels  the  slip,  by  running  past 
them,  out  of  the  harbor,  into  the  open 
lake.  Finding  that  this  was  impractica- 
ble, and  that  he  was  hemmed  in,  he  was 
determined  to  resist  to  the  last.  He  ac- 
cordingly anchored  his  little  vessel  close 
under  a  land-bank,  where  he  could  rake 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  deliber-  [ 


ately  set  to  work  to  keep  the  whole  fleet 
at  bay.  While  he  brought  the  guns  on 
the  side  of  the  Oneida  toward  the  enemy 
to  bear  upon  them,  he  removed  those  on 
the  other,  to  mount  a  battery  on  shore, 
near  the  fort  on  the  height,  where  there 
was  a  long  thirty-two  pounder,  which 
Wolsey  took  charge  of  in  person.  The 
enemy  closed  in  toward  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  and  began  an  irregular  and 
inefficient  fire,  which  was  returned  by  the 
Americans  with  such  skill,  that  in  less 
than  two  hours  every  British  vessel  was 
making  sail  with  all  haste  to  return  to 
Kingston,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake.  The  gallantly  of  Lieutenant  Wol- 
sey had  saved  his  little  brig  and  Sack- 
ett's Harbor  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of 
blood,  although  it  was  believed  that  the 
enemjr  suffered  considerably. 

The  government  of  the  United  States, 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  lakes,  had  selected  Captain 
Isaac  Chauncey,  a  good  practical  seaman, 
and  an  able  as  well  as  chivalrous  officer, 
to  take  the  command  there.  He  prompt- 
ly buckled  to  the  work.  At  New  York, 
where  he  was  commander  of  the  navy- 
yard,  he  quickly  gathered  fifty  or  more 
ship-carpenters,  among  whom  was  the  fa- 
mous naval  architect  Henry  Eckford,  a 
Scotchman  by  birth  but  an  American  by 
adoption,  a  supply  of  guns  and  stores  of 
all  kinds,  a  number  of  skilful  officers  and 
able  seamen,  and  despatched  them  imme- 
diately to  Sackett's  Harbor,  where  he  him- 
self soon  after  arrived.  While 
Captain  Chauncey  was  at  work 
constructing  his  new  vessels,  he  bought 
a  number  of  the  trading-schooners  com- 
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mon  on  the  lake,  and  turned  them  into 
armed  craft,  and  thus  speedily  secured  a 
tolerably  respectable  force,  of  forty  guns 
in  all,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  awe  on  Lake 
Ontario. 

Chauncey  was  not  less  mindful  of  the 
other  lakes.  On  Lake  Erie,  since  the  sur- 
render of  Hull,  the  enemy  held  complete 
sway.  They  had  taken  possession  of  the 
solitary  American  armed  vessel,  the  Ad- 
ams, and  changed  her  name  into  the  De- 
troit ;  and,  possessing  all  the  other  cruis- 
ers, they  had  the  undisputed  control  of 
the  great  lakes  from  the  falls  of  Niagara 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan.  Captain 
Chauncey  was  determined  that  his  coun- 
try should  also  be  represented  on  these 
great  waters,  and  immediately  despatched 
Lieutenant  Jesse  D.  Elliot  (subsequently 
Commodore  Elliot)  to  the  upper  lakes,  in 
order  to  purchase  vessels  and  equip  them 
as  cruisers.  While  young  Elliot  was  on 
this  service,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself,  which  he  spiritedly 
caught  at. 

One  morning,  two  armed  vessels  came 
down  the  lake,  and  anchored  un- 
der Fort  Erie.  One  proved  to 
be  the  Detroit  (the  old  Adams),  and  the 
other  the  Caledonia.  Elliot  now  deter- 
mined to  make  a  dash  at  them,  and  try 
to  cut  them  out.  Fortunatelj',  just  at 
that  time,  a  party  of  sailors,  on  their  way 
from  New  York,  were  reported  to  be  close 
at  hand.  Elliot  immediately  despatched 
a  messenger  to  hurry  them  on.  They 
arrived,  luckily,  on  that  very  day;  but, 
as  they  were  without  arms,  Elliot  was 
obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  military 
department.    He  accordingly  appealed  to 
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Brigadier-General  Smythe,  in  command 
of  the  regular  troops  at  Niagara,  who  at 
once  responded,  and  gave  him  not  only 
arms,  but  allowed  fifty  soldiers,  under  Cap- 
tain Towson,  who  volunteered  to  join  in 
the  enterprise. 

Waiting  until  night,  Elliot  started  with 
two  boats  on  his  daring  expedition,  he 
himself  commanding  one  of  them  in  per- 
son. The  whole  affair  was  gallantly  ex- 
ecuted and  successfully  accomplished. 
Both  vessels  were  carried,  and  the  Cale- 
donia was  safely  brought,  a  prize,  into 
Buffalo.  The  Detroit,  however,  ground- 
ed, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  aban- 
don and  set  fire  to  her.  Elliot's  gallant- 
ry was  acknowledged  by  Congress  in  the 
vote  of  a  sword.  The  soldiers  had  shown 
no  less  skill  and  courage  than  the  sailors 
in  this  dashing  enterprise,  the  success  of 
which  greatly  encouraged  the  American 
armies  gathered  on  the  frontiers. 

The  military  ardor  of  the  troops  under 
General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  was  now, 
in  fact,  so  greatly  stimulated,  that  it  was 
believed  necessary  to  find  a  vent  for  it 
in  immediate  action.  The  men  declared 
that  they  must  act,  or  they  would  go  to 
their  homes — an  alternative  which  the 
militiamen,  in  their  independence,  felt 
that  they  were  perfectly  free  to  choose. 
Their  leader  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowl- 
edge, if  not  the  threatened  basis  of  their 
claims,  at  any  rate  the  necessity  of  yield- 
ing to  them.  His  soldiers  clamored  for 
the  fight.  Van  Rensselaer  not  unwilling- 
ly determined  to  gratify  them. 

Queenstown,  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  Niagara,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario, and  about  seven  miles  from  the  lat- 
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ter,  was  the  point  proposed  for  the  first 
attack,  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
lodgment  in  Canada,  preliminary  to  the 
campaign  against  that  province.  Gen- 
eral Yan  Rensselaer  had  under  his  imme- 
diate command  at  Lewistown,  on  the 
American  side  of  the  river,  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  of  the  New-York  militia. 
To  these  were  added  four  hundred  and 
fifty  regulars,  who  had  been  detached,  un- 
der Colonels  Fenwick  and  Chrystie'from 
the  camp  at  Niagara,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  co-operate  in  the  projected  enterprise. 

The  enemy's  position  at  Queenstown 
was  near  the  village,  upon  a  high  bank 
of  the  river  fronting  Lewistown,  defended 
by  three  batteries,  a  few  artillerists,  two 
companies  of  the  forty-ninth  British  regi- 
ment, and  a  detachment  of  Canadian  mi- 
litia. The  resolute  and  active  General 
Brock,  although  reported  by  a  pretended 
spy  to  be  far  away,  was  near  at  hand,  and 
Avatching  faithfully  over  the  threatened 
post. 

General  Yan  Eensselaer,  having  assem- 
bled his  troops,  and  given  the  command 
of  the  expedition  to  his  cousin,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Solomon  Yan  Rens- 
selaer,gave  orders  for  the  embar- 
kation. On  reaching  the  shore,  in  the 
midst  of  a  pelting  northeasterly  storm, 
and  the  boats  being  called  for,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  none  of  them  were  reacty ; 
as  the  man  who  had  been  engaged  for  the 
service,  had  not  only  withdrawn  himself, 
but  carried  off  all  the  oars.  The  troops 
were  accordingly  marched  back  to  their 
quarters,  and  the  expedition  was  post- 
poned. 

Again,  in  two  days  more,  it  was  deter- 
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mined  to  renew  the  attempt,  Three  hun- 
dred militia,  under  Colonel  Yan  Rensse- 
laer, and  three  hundred  regulars,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Chrystie,  were,  before 
daybreak,  marched  to  the  river, 
prepared  to  cross.  It  was  the 
intention  to  throw  over  the  whole  force 
of  six  hundred  men  together.  These  were 
to  assail  and  carry  the  enemy's  batteries, 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  was  kept  in 
reserve,  to  follow  and  occupy  the  village 
and  heights  of  Queenstown.  The  boats, 
however,  proved  insufficient  in  number 
to  carry  over  the  troops  at  once.  They 
were  therefore  obliged  to  cross  in  detach- 
ments. Colonel  Chrystie's  boat,  breaking 
a  row-lock,  and  being  badly  managed,  got 
adrift,  and  was  swept  down  the  current. 
It  finally  reached  the  opposite  shore,  but 
below  the  landing-place.  The  colonel, 
amid  a  concentrated  fire  of  the  enemy, 
made  a  gallant  but  vain  effort  to  land. 
He  was  wounded,  driven  off,  and  forced 
to  retire  to  the  American  side  of  the  riv- 
er, whence  again,  however,  later  in  the 
day,  he  crossed  over  and  bravely  bore  his 
share  in  the  struggle. 

Colonel  Yan  Rensselaer  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  effected  a  landing  with  a  de- 
tachment of  about  a  hundred  regulars. 
These  were  immediately  marched  from 
the  shore  up  the  bank  which  overhung 
it,  where  they  stood  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  troops.  Day  now  broke,  however ; 
and  the  enemy,  aroused  to  their  danger, 
opened  their  batteries  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans crossing  the  river,  and  poured  a  vol- 
ley right  upon  the  advanced  detachment 
on  the  bank.  So  great  was  the  havoc, 
that  not  a  single  commissioned  officer 
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escaped  either  death  or  a  wound.  Van 
Rensselaer  himself  received  four  severe 
wounds,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  up  the 
command  to  Captain  Wool*  —  giving,  as 
he  left  the  field,  the  order  that  the  troops 
should  mount  the  heights  and  storm  the 
British  batteries.  The  order  was  faith- 
fully obeyed.  Wool,  now  joined  by  Cap- 
tain Ogilvie,  who  had  just  crossed  the 
river  with  a  few  more  regulars,  led  on  the 
troops  in  gallant  style.  Up  the  heights 
they  sprang,  in  the  very  face  of  the  ene- 
my's guns ;  attacked,  half  way  up  the  as- 
cent, an  eighteen-pound  battery,  and  rap- 
idly carried  it;  drove  back  the  British 
regulars ;  and,  pushing  briskly  on,  soon 
planted  their  flag  upon  the  loftiest  peak, 
or  ';  mountain,"  as  it  was  called.  The  en- 
emy, thus  forced  from  the  heights,  strove 
to  recover  their  ground,  but  were  as  often 
repelled,  and  finally  driven  into  a  strong 
stone  building  which  stood  near  the  wa- 
ter's edge. 

At  this  moment, General  Brock,  having 
been  aroused  by  the  cannonading,  came 
dashing  up  at  full  speed,  in  company  with 
his  aicl-de-camp,  to  the  rescue.  With  a 
hearty  cheer,  his  favorite  grenadiers  of 
the  forty-ninth  welcomed  his  arrival,  and, 
rallying  under  his  command,  made  a  sor- 
tie and  a  gallant  push  up  the  heights  to 
recover  their  lost  ground.  Brock  was  at 
their  head,  leading  them  on  to  the  attack, 
and  crying  out,  "Charge  the  Yankees! 
charge  the  Buffalo  militia!"  when  a  mus- 
ket-ball struck  him  in  the  breast.  He  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  died  almost  immedi- 
ately. His  last  words  were, "  Push  on  the 
brave  York  volunteers  !"     His  aid,  Cap- 

*  Afterward  General  Wool,  of  Mexican  celebrity. 


tain  M'Donald,  soon  met  the  same  fate. 
The  fall  of  their  gallant  leader  so  discour- 
aged the  British,  that  they  retreated,  and, 
again  seeking  their  cover,  left  the  Ameri- 
cans (now  reinforced  by  two  or  three  hun- 
dred more  regulars  and  militia)  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  heights. 

The  victory  seemed  secured  ;  and  the 
gallant  men,  who  had  so  successfully  be- 
gun the  day,  looked  from  the  heights 
which  they  had  won,  over  the  river,  in 
eager  expectation  of  the  means  of  com- 
pleting their  triumph.  They  looked,  how- 
ever, in  vain.  Everything  was  in  confu- 
sion on  the  American  side ;  only  one  piece 
of  artillery  had  been  sent  across  the  river, 
a  meager  supply  of  ammunition,  and  not 
a  single  intrenching-tool !  The  main  body 
of  the  army  still  remained  on  the  eastern 
bank.  Some  few  had  gone  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  comrades.  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Chrystie,  accompanied  by  Major  Mul- 
lany,  had  at  last  found  means  to  cross 
with  his  detachment  of  regulars  ;  General 
Wadsworth,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
had  gallantly  passed  over  with  a  small 
number  of  militia;  and  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Winfield  Scott  and  Lieutenant  Totten 
(of  the  engineers)  were  likewise  on  the 
ground. 

Scott  had  arrived  at  Lewistown  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  troops 
were  embarking.  He  earnestly 
sought  permission  to  take  a  part  in  the 
expedition.  His  request,  however,  was 
refused  by  General  Van  Rensselaer ;  and 
he  was  stationed  on  the  American  shore 
of  the  Niagara,,  where  he  planted  his  ar- 
tillery so  as  to  cover  the  debarkation  of 
the  troops. 
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Seeing  the  stress  of  his  comrades  on 
the  other  side,  and  obtaining  leave  to  go 
to  their  aid,  Colonel  Scott  jumped  into  a 
boat  with  his  adjutant,  Roach,  and  hast- 
ened across  the  river.  On  binding,  he 
was  met  by  General  Wadsworth,  who 
promptly  yielded  the  command  to  him, 
saying  :  "  You,  sir,  know  best  profession- 
ally what  ought  to  be  done.  I  am  here 
for  the  honor  of  my  country  and  that  of 
the  New- York  militia."  Scott  was  thus 
induced  to  assume  the  general  command, 
both  of  the  regulars  and  the  militia,  al- 
though he  only  claimed  that  of  the  for- 
mer. 

The  whole  American  force  now  mus- 
tered on  the  Canadian  side  amounted  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  regulars  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  who,  being 
advantageously  posted  to  command  the 
river,  awaited  the  coming  of  the  rest  of 
the  troops,  whose  safety  in  crossing  was 
thus  secured. 

As  yet,  however,  there  were  no  indi- 
cations of  the  passage  of  the  principal 
body  of  the  American  troops,  some  fifteen 
hundred  in  number,  which  still  unaccount- 


ably remained  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Niagara,  to  the  astonishment  of  their 
brave  comrades  who  had  crossed.  The 
latter,  with  straining  ej'es,  looked  anx- 
iousty  for  the  embarkation,  as  there  was 
every  prospect  that  the  enemy  would 
soon  be  largely  reinforced,  and  thus  en- 
abled to  leave  their  strong  covert,  and 
act  on  the  offensive.  The  British  garri- 
son at  Fort  George  (situated  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Niagara  river,  about  one 
mile  from  Lake  Ontario),  which  was  only 
eight  miles  distant  from  Queenstown,  a 
large  force  of  Canadian  militia  from  Chip- 
pewa, and  numerous  Indian  auxiliaries, 
were  known  to  be  advancing  in  all  haste 
against  the  invaders.  The  sun  had  risen 
upon  the  American  arms  in  triumph  :  was 
it  destined  to  shed  its  declining  rays  upon 
them  in  defeat  ?  Will  those  impulsive  vol- 
unteers, who  on  their  arrival  at  Lewis- 
town  clamored  so  fiercely  to  be  confront- 
ed with  the  foe,  maintain  their  first  re- 
solve ?  or,  acting  the  part  of  cravens,  will 
they  see  their  brethren  overwhelmed  by 
superior  numbers,  and  basely  refuse  to 
follow  their  commander  to  the  rescue  ? 
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General  Van  Rensselaer,  as  soon 
as  his  cousin  the  colonel  had  been 
brought  back  wounded, hurried  across  the 
Niagara  river,  to  take  the  command  in 
person.  Finding,  however,  that  his  troops 
had  failed  to  follow  him,  he  returned  to 
Lewistown,  to  urge  the  militia  to  their 
duty.  But  his  presence  proved  of  no 
avail.  The  men,  frightened  by  the  fire 
which  was  still  kept  up  by  the  enemy 
from  a  small  battery  of  two  light  guns  at 
the  stone  house  that  they  occupied,  and 
which  commanded  the  landing,  objected 
to  cross.  They  were  ordered,  threatened, 
and  entreated.  The  militia,  nevertheless, 
were  not  disposed  to  move.  As  one  half 
of  the  twenty  boats  had  drifted  away  or 
been  swamped  in  the  confusion,  the  men 
pleaded  the  want  of  means  to  carry  them 
over. 

It  was  then  suggested  that  they  should 
cross  in  detachments  ;  and,  as  the  general 
became  still  more  urgent  in  his  entreat- 
ies, he  so  far  prevailed  as  to  induce  a  mi- 
litia company, "handsomely  equipped,"  to 
consent  to  go.  Just  as  they  were  enter- 
ing the  boats,  however,  a  firing  was  heard 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and 
these  gallantly-arrayed  soldiers  halted 
124 


and  firmly  stood  their  ground,  declaring 
that  they  would  not  cross !  Moreover, 
they  took  occasion  to  express  their  scru- 
ples about  invading  a  foreign  territory, 
and  affirmed  that  they,  as  militia,  had  con- 
stitutional objections  which  no  general 
could  induce  them  to  waive  on  that  occa- 


sion 


Oct.  13. 


General  Van  Rensselaer  was  now  com- 
pelled to  give  up  all  hope  of  bringing  his 
troops  to  the  rescue  of  their  brave  coun- 
trymen who  had  so  gallantly  be- 
gun the  day.  Thus  stood  the 
militia, fifteen  hundred  strong,  on  one  side 
of  the  river,  while  on  the  other  their  he- 
roic comrades  were  resolutely  awaiting 
the  foe.  Not  a  regiment,  not  a  company, 
not  a  man  of  the  dastards,  would  stir  to 
aid  their  endangered  countrymen.  They 
could  hear  the  distant  guns  of  the  com- 
ing enemy;  they  could  see  their  battal- 
ions forming  for  the  fight ;  they  could  be- 
hold the  struggle.  The  danger  of  their 
comrades  did  not  excite  them  to  manly 
sympathy.  The  shouts  of  victory  did  not 
arouse  them  to  a  desire  to  share  the  deeds 
of  glory  of  their  fellow-Americans.  In- 
sensible alike  to  pity,  to  honor,  and  to 
duty,  they,  cowards  as  they  were,  still  re- 
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mained,  concerned  alone  nbont  their  own 

personal  safety. 

The  conflict  had  beg-un  to  rag-e  ag;ain 

at  Queenstown.     About  two  o'clock  in 

the  afternoon,  a  band  of  Indian 
Oct.  13.  .  ' 

warriors,  numbering;  some  five 

hundred,  came  rushing  out  of  the  neigh- 
boring- forest,  howling;  and  driving;  before 
them  a  party  of  straggling  militia.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Scott,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  regulars,  advanced  to  meet 
the  savages.  The  latter  were  now  joined 
by  the  British  soldiers,  who  had  sallied 
out  from  the  stone  house  on  their  ap- 


and  with  a  few  spirited  words,  and  by  his 
own  courageous  example,  he  immediate- 
ly rallied  them.  "With  a  shout,  his  sol- 
diers sprang  to  the  ranks  again,  and  threw 
themselves  forward  with  a  rush  upon  the 
enemy,  driving  them  back  in  confusion. 
Scott,  finding  that  his  troops,  though 
successful  in  every  engagement,  were  un- 
necessarily exposed  by  their  .position  on 
the  borders  of  the  woods,  where  the  sav- 
ages were  yet  lurking  and  keeping  up  a 
stealthy  fire,  withdrew  them  to  the  more 
open  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  heights, 
and  there  awaited  the  more  formidable 


proach.     A  severe  struggle  ensued,  but    foes  who  were  fast  approaching. 


Scott  soon  forced  the  eneimT  from  the 
ground  —  driving-  the  savng;es  in  confused 
rout  back  to  their  forest-covert,  and  the 
English  grenadiers  to  the  protection  of 
their  stone  walls. 

The  Americans,  thus  having  possession 
of  the  field  of  battle,  manfully  held  it,  in 
spite  of  frequent  attacks  of  the  Indians, 
who,  rallying  under  cover  of  the  woods, 
came  again  and  ag-ain  to  the  charge.  On 
one  occasion,  the  advanced  pickets  of  the 
American  line  were  driven  in  by  an  im- 
petuous rush  of  a  large  body  of  the  sav- 
ages, and  a  general  defeat  seemed  inevi- 
table. Scott  was  in  the  rear,  showing 
some  of  his  men  how  to  unspike  a  can- 
non, when  he  was  suddenly  made  aware 
of  the  panic  and  danger  of  his  troops.  In 
a  moment  he  was  in  front  of  his  line.  His 
commanding  appearance,  with  his  great 
heig-ht  of  six  feet  six  inches,  and  brilliant 


From  the  rising  ground,  Colonel  Scott 
could  see,  in  the  distance,  a  column  of 
artillery  and  infantry  steadily  advancing. 
Their  approach  was  slow  and  cautious,  as 
if  moving  against  a  formidable  enemy. 
They  were  not  conscious  of  the  small 
thoug;h  resolute  band  that  awaited  them. 
Scott  anxiously  cast  his  e}'es  over  the  Ni- 
agara river,  to  catch  some  sign  of  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  his  expected  rein- 
forcements from  the  militia.  There  was 
yet  no  appearance  of  relief  in  that  quar- 
ter. A  few  boats  were  struggling  with 
the  eddies,  but  these  were  now  making  for 
the  American  shore,  and  were  filled  with 
thronging  militiamen,  who  were  coward- 
ly flying  from  danger,  and  abandoning 
their  comrades. 

The  British  force  continued  its  steady 
inarch,  coming-  closer  and  closer,  but  still 
with  wary  caution.  The  American  troops 
uniform,  made  him  at  once  a  conspicuous  were  now  reduced  to  less  than  three  hun- 
mark  for  the  rifles  of  the  Indians.  He,  drecl  effective  men,  with  only  a  single 
however,  unmindful  of  danger,  thought  piece  of  artillery.  The  enemy,  when  the 
only  of  bringing  his  troops  to  their  duty ;    junction  should  be  effected  with  the  ap- 
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proaehirig  reinforcement  (which  proved 
to  be  a  large  body  composed  of  regulars, 
militia,  and  Indians,  from  Niagara,  under 
General  Sheaffe),  would  count  about  one 
thousand  in  all.  Colonel  Scott,  however, 
resolutely  determined  to  await  the  shock 
of  this  overwhelming  force,  for  he  still 
hoped  that  succor  would  come  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  he  knew 
that,  without  boats,  there  was  no  chance 
of  a  retreat.  Surrender  seemed  the  only 
alternative,  but  the  brave  Scott  was  re- 
solved not  to  yield  without  a  struggle. 
Advancing  in  front  of  his  line,  he  encour- 
aged the  men  with  these  spirit-stirring 
words :  "  The  enemy's  balls  begin  to  thin 
our  ranks.  His  numbers  are  overwhelm- 
ing. In  a  moment  the  .shock  must  come, 
and  there  is  no  retreat.  We  are  in  the 
beinnnino;  of  a  national  war.  Hull's  sur- 
render  is  to  be  redeemed.  Let  us,  then, 
die,  arms  in  hand  !  Our  country  demands 
the  sacrifice.  The  example  will  not  be 
lost.  The  blood  of  the  slain  will  make 
heroes  of  the  living.  Those  who  follow 
will  avenge  our  fall  and  tbeir  country's 
wrongs.  Who  dare  to  stand  ?"— "  All!" 
was  the  resolute  response  from  every 
man.* 

The  British  commander,  on  reaching 
the  village  of  Queenstown,  left  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  there  to  occupy  and  de- 
fend it,  and  then  approached  the  heights 
with  the  rest  of  his  force,  with  wary  cir- 
cumspection. As  he  came  on,  he  contin- 
ued to  manoeuvre  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  left  to  right ;  countermarching  near- 
ly the  whole  length  of  the  American  line 

°  Life  of  General  Winfield  Scott,  by  Edward  D.  Mans- 
field, Esq. 


twice,  as  if  resolved  to  count  every  man 
in  the  ranks,  and  to  make  himself  famil- 
iar with  every  foot  of  the  position,  before 
he  risked  an  attack.* 

While  the  enemy  were  thus  hovering 
about  their  expected  victims,  a  note  came 
from  General  Van  Rensselaer  to  General 
Wadsworth,  the  senior  American  officer 
on  the  field,  commanding  him  to  save  his 
troops,  as  he  himself  had  observed  the 
movements  of  the  British,  and  knew  that 
their  force  was  overwhelming.  He  could 
not  (Van  Rensselaer  said)  induce  a  regi- 
ment or  a  company  of  the  militia  to  move 
to  the  aid  of  their  comrades,  but  he  would 
endeavor  to  furnish  boats  to  cover  their 
retreat.  In  a  postscript,  he  added,  how- 
ever, that  General  Wadsworth  might  gov- 
ern himself  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  position.  A  council  of  war  was 
instantly  held  on  the  field,  and  Van  Rens- 
selaer's letter  read ;  but  nothing  was  de- 
cided. 

In  the  meantime,  the  enemy  continued 
their  manoeuvres,  and  made  ready  for  an 
attack.  Another  council  was  now  held, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  a  retreat. 
As  soon  as  the  Americans  began  to  move 
for  this  purpose,  the  enemy  commenced 
their  fire.  The  Indians,  being  more  alert 
than  the  troops,  were  thrown  in  advance, 
and  made  the  first  attack,  but  were  driven 
back  on  the  main  body.  The  British  now 
set  up  a  shout,  accompanied  by  the  war- 
whoop  of  their  savage  allies,  and  came  on 
at  a  running  pace.-}-  As  the  militia  had 
been  brought  in  front  while  the  American 
column  was  manoeuvring  to  retreat,  they 
were  the  first  to  receive  the  shock.    Tliey 

*  Armstrong.  f  Cbrystie. 
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were  soon  forced  to  give  way,  when  they 
fled  in  confusion.  Some  hurried  to  the 
shelter  of  the  woods ;  others  leaped  from 
the  high  hanks  of  the  shore,  and  were 
killed;  and  others,  again,  letting  them- 
selves down  the  precipices,  by  clinging 
to  the  trees  and  bushes,  sprang  into  the 
river,  and  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
swim  across.  A  few  only  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  two  or  three  boats  to  be 
found,  and  paddled  in  safety  to  the  other 
side.  The  savages  committed  terrible 
havoc  with  the  scattered  fugitives* 

During  this  sad  termination  to  a  day 
which  had  opened  so  gloriously  for  the 
American  arms,  Colonel  Scott  was  seen 
everywhere,  encouraging  his  men  by  his 
words  and  own  gallant  example.  His 
lofty  stature  made  him  so  conspicuous, 
that  the  Indians  singled  him  out  for  their 
shots.  He  was  urged  to  change  his  dress, 
which,  upon  his  commanding  person,  ren- 
dered him  still  more  visible.  "  No,"  said 
he,  coolly,  "I  will  die  in  my  robes." 

There  being  no  boats,  and  no  hope  of 
retreat,  and  as  further  resistance  against 
the  overpowering  numbers  of  the  enemy 
was  useless,  it  was  determined  to  send  a 
flag  to  the  British  commander,  with  a  pro- 
posal to  capitulate.  Messenger  after  mes- 
senger was  sent,  but  not  one  returned. 
They  had  all  been  either  massacred  or 
captured  by  the  savages. 

Scott  at  last  resolved  to  go  in  person. 
He  prepared  a  flag  of  truce  —  a  white 
handkerchief  fastened  upon  his  sword  — 
and,  accompanied  by  Captains  Totten  and 
Gibson,  went  forth,  almost  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  to  seek  a  parley.     "  Keeping  close 

°  Chrystie. 


to  the  water's  edge,"  says  Scott's  biogra- 
pher, "and  under  the  cover  of  the  preci- 
pice as  much  as  possible,  they  descended 
along  the  river.  They  were  exposed  to 
a  continual  random  fire  from  the  Indians, 
who  sprang  upon  them.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Scott  declared  his  purpose,  and 
claimed  the  protection  of  his  flag.  The}^ 
attempted  to  wrench  it  from  his  hands, 
and  at  the  same  instant  Totten  and  Gib- 
son drew  their  swords.  The  Indians  had 
just  discharged  their  rifles  at  the  Ameri- 
can officers,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
using  their  knives  and  hatchets,  when  a 
British  officer,  accompanied  by  some  men, 
rushed  forward  and  prevented  a  further 
combat." 

On  being  conducted  to  General  Sheaffe, 
terms  of  capitulation  were  settled  ;  and 
Colonel  Scott  surrendered  his  whole  force, 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  of  those  who  had  actually  been  en- 
gaged, although  the  number  was  greatly 
swollen  by  the  coming  in  of  numerous 
militiamen  who  had  been  skulking  during 
the  whole  day  under  the  rocks,  and  had 
only  ventured  to  show  themselves  to  the 
enemy  when  they  had  no  longer  reason 
to  fear  their  hostility.  The  whole  loss  of 
the  Americans  during  the  day  was  one 
thousand  men.  A  hundred  had  been  slain 
in  battle,  two  hundred  captured,  and  the 
rest  surrendered. 

The  valiant  Brock,  who  had  fallen  ear- 
ly in  the  day,  was  buried,  soon  after  the 
capitulation,  under  one  of  the  bastions  of 
Fort  George.  While  the  last  honors  were 
being  paid  by  his  English  comrades,  min- 
ute-guns were  fired  from  Fort  Niagara, 
on  the  American  side — for  the  memory  of 
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the  gallant  soldier  was  reverenced  by  foe 
as  well  as  friend. 

The  American  prisoners  were  conduct- 
ed to  the  village,  now  called  Niagara. 
Here  the  officers  were  lodged  in  an  inn, 
and  kept  under  guard.  The  sentinel  was 
ordered  not  to  let  a  prisoner  pass  out,  but 
not  otherwise  to  restrain  him  in  his  move- 
ments. Soon  a  message  was  brought  in 
that  some  persons  wished  to  speak  with 
the  "  tall  American."  There  could  be  no 
doubt  who  was  intended ;  and  the  lofty 
Scott  came  forward,  and,  passing  into  the 
hall,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his 
visiters.  These  were  two  savages,  hide- 
ously bedaubed  with  paint,  and  tricked 
off  with  Indian  gewgaws  and  feathers. 
Scott  recognised  them  at  once  as  those 
who  had  sprung  upon  him  while  he  bore 
the  flog  of  truce.  They  were  both  famous 
warriors  of  their  tribe.  The  older  was 
the  chieftain  known  as  "  Captain  Jacobs," 
a  strong,  stalwart  fellow.  The  younger 
was  the  son  of  Brant  (the  celebrated  Mo- 
hawk chief  in  the  Revolution),  lithe,  ac- 
tive, and  full  of  fire.  Both  began,  in  bro- 
ken English,  to  question  Scott  rudely 
about  his  wounds,  holding  up  their  fin- 
ders in  his  face,  to  indicate  the  number 
of  times  they  had  shot  at  him.  The  old 
chief  became  more  and  more  importunate 
in  his  inquiries,  and  at  last  seized  Scott 
by  the  arm,  to  turn  him  round,  in  order 
to  look  for  the  shot-marks  in  his  back  ! 

Vexed  at  this  rudeness,  Colonel  Scott 
threw  the  savage  from  him,  exclaiming, 
"  Off,  villain  !  You  fired  like  a  squaw.!" 
Both  Indians,  in  a  moment, plucking  their 
knives  and  tomahawks  from  their  girdles, 
cried  out, a  We  kill  you  now  !"  and  sprang 


forward  to  execute  their  threat.  Fortu- 
nately, within  reach,  in  one  corner  of  the 
hall,  there  lay  a  heap  of  swords  and  other 
arms  given  up  by  the  American  officers 
on  surrendering.  With  a  step  backward, 
Scott  was  enabled  to  grasp  a  long  sabre 
lying  on  the  top.  In  an  instant  it  was 
unsheathed,  and  the  beleaguered  colonel, 
with  drawn  blade,  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
defence.  He  felt  secure  of  either  of  his 
antagonists,  should  he  strike  ;  but,  while 
aiming  at  one,  the  other  would  probably 
interpose  with  his  tomahawk  and  inflict 
a  fatal  blow.  He  therefore  withheld  his 
hand,  and  kept  the  savages  at  bay. 

Scott  was  at  the  closed  and  narrow  end 
of  the  hall,  between  the  staircase  and  the 
wall ;  and  the  savages  were  in  the  wider 
part,  toward  the  door.  The  former  held 
a  position  which  had  the  advantage  of 
not  admitting  an  attack  in  the  rear ;  but 
the  latter  had  more  room  to  manoeuvre 
in,  which  was  of  great  benefit,  with  the 
odds  in  their  favor  of  two  to  one.  The 
savages,  with  uplifted  knives  and  toma- 
hawks, kept  their  eyes  upon  their  antag- 
onist's, and  sought  with  Indian  suppleness 
and  stealthiness  of  movement  to  close  in 
and  get  the  advantage  of  him.  At  this 
momenta  British  officer  entered  the  door, 
and,  seeing  at  a  glance  the  state  of  things, 
seized  the  elder  savage  by  the  arm,  point- 
ed a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  other,  and 
cried  out  lustily,  "  Guard  !  guard  !"  The 
sentinels,  rushing  in,  arrested  the  Indians 
and  marched  them  off  to  the  guardhouse. 

Colonel  Scott,  with  the  other  prison- 
ers, was  subsequently  removed  to  Que- 
bec, whence  he  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Boston  in  a  cartel,  and  there  exchanged. 
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Oct. 


General  Van  Rensselaer,  morti- 
fied by  the  pusillanimous  conduct 
of  the  militia,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  day  so  gloriously  begun  at  Queens- 
town  had  terminated  so  disas- 
trously, resigned  his  command 
on  the  Niagara  frontier.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral  Alexander  Smythe,  of  Virginia,  be- 
came his  successor. 

This  doughty  leader,  after  the  close  of 
the  three  days'  armistice  which  he  had 
obtained  from  the  enemy,  began  his  cam- 
paign with  a  rhetorical  flourish  of  words. 
He  issued  a  sonorous  proclama- 
tion, addressed  to  the  "soldiers 
of  the  army  of  the  centre." — "  Compan- 
ions-in-arms !"  grandiloquently  said  the 
general,  "  the  time  is  at  hand  when  you 
will  cross  the  streams  of  Niagara  to  con- 
quer Canada,  and  to  secure  the  peace  of 
the  American  frontier.  You  will  enter 
a  country  that  is  to  become  one  of  the 
United  States.  .*. . .  Soldiers !  you  are  am- 
ply provided  for  war.     You  are  superior 


Nov.  10. 


in  number  to  the  enemy.  Your  personal 
strength  and  activity  are  greater.  Your 
weapons  are  longer.  The  regular  soldiers 
of  the  enemy  are  generally  old  men, 
whose  best  years  have  been  spent  in  the 
sickly  climate  of  the  West  Indies.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  stand  before  you — 
you  who  charge  with  the  bayonet !  You 
have  seen  Indians,  such  as  those  hired  by 
the  British  to  murder  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  kill  and  scalp  the  wounded. 
You  have  seen  their  dances  and  grim- 
aces, and  heard  their  yells.  Can  you  fear 
them  ?    No  !  you  hold  them  in  the  utmost 

contempt 

"  Volunteers  !  I  esteem  your  generous 
and  patriotic  motives.  You  have  made 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  your  country. 
You  will  not  suffer  the  enemies  of  your 
fame  to  mislead  you  from  the  path  of 
duty  and  honor,  and  deprive  you  of  the 
esteem  of  a  grateful  country.  You  will 
show  the  eternal  infamy  that  awaits  the 
man  who,  having  come  within  sight  of 
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the  enemy,  basely  shrinks  in  the  moment 
of  trial ! 

"  Soldiers  of  every  corps  !  it  is  in  your 
power  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  your  coun- 
try, and  to  cover  yourselves  with  glory. 
Eveiy  man  who  performs  a  gallant  action 
shall  have  his  name  made  known  to  the 
nation.  Rewards  and  honors  await  the 
brave  ;  infamy  and  contempt  are  reserved 
for  cowards.  Companions-in-arms  !  you 
came  to  vanquish  a  valiant  foe  :  I  know 
the  choice  you  will  make.  Come  on,  my 
heroes !  And  when  you  attack  the  ene- 
my's batteries,  let  your  rallying-word  be, 
'  The  cannon  lost  at  Detroit,  or  death /' " 

After  this  effort,  Brigadier  Smythe  in- 
dulged in  a  period  of  comparative  repose. 
He  began  his  preparations,  however,  by 
collecting  boats,  and  concentrating  his 
forces,  for  the  terrible  invasion  of  Canada 
which  in  his  blustering  proclamation  he 
threatened. 

General  Dearborn,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  northern  department,  had 
under  his  general  command  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier  no  less  than  thirteen  thou- 
sand men  in  all.  Of  these,  there  were 
six  thousand  three  hundred  on  the  Niag- 
ara,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  Smythe.  Twenty-two  hundred 
were  encamped  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  and 
five  thousand  at  Plattsburg,  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  under  the 
especial  command  of  Dearborn  himself. 

Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
man  of  popular  manners,  was  in  high  fa- 
vor with  the  democratic  administration, 
and  had  served  as  secretary  of  war  (in 
1801)  under  the  master-spirit  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  the  great  Jefferson  himself. 


He  had  proved  himself  of  heroic  temper 
in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  reaching 
Lexington,  the  day  after  the  fight,  with 
sixty  volunteers  ;  had  commanded  a  com- 
pany at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill ;  had 
accompanied  Arnold  through  the  forest- 
wilderness  of  Maine,  and  fought  side  by 
side  with  Montgomery  at  Quebec ;  had 
borne  a  conspicuous  share  in  the  battles 
of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Monmouth, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
York  town. 

The  government  had  shown  its  confi- 
dence in  Dearborn  by  giving  him  almost 
unlimited  authority  as  to  expense,  and 
had,  moreover,  enjoined  upon  him  "not 
to  lose  a  moment  in  attacking  the  British 
posts  in  his  front."  Accordingly,  when 
the  general  advanced  with  his  large  force 
from  Plattsburg  to  the  Canadian  frontier, 
the  whole  country  was  in  a  high  state 
of  expectation  of  some  grand  movement 
and  a  triumphant  result. 

Incursions  had  already  been  made  into 

the  enemy's  territory  by  small  advanced 

detachments  previous  to  the  arrival  of 

Dearborn  in  person  with  the  main  body 

of  troops.     Colonel  Zebulon  M. 

Oct.  19. 

Pike   had   crossed   the   borders, 

and  burned  a  blockhouse.  Again,  four 
days  afterward,  Major  Young,  at  the  head 
of  four  hundred  volunteers,  surprised  the 
British  picket  at  the  Indian  village  of  St. 
Regis,  killing  eight  of  the  enemy,  taking 
twenty-three  prisoners,  and  bringing  off 
all  the  baggage,  despatches,  and  an  Eng- 
lish flag.  Captain  William  L.  Marcy  — 
subsequently  the  eminent  statesman  — 
was  the  hero  to  whom  was  accredited  the 
proud  achievement  of  having  captured 
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"  the  first  colors  taken  during  the  war." 
The  British,  however,  insisted  that  the 
boasted  prize  was  no  more  than  an  old 
"  ensign  or  union-jack"  found  in  the  house 
of  the  resident  interpreter,  and  kept  only 
to  hoist  upon  a  flagstaff  at  the  door  of 
the  Indian  chief  on  Sundays  or  holydays* 

But  the  enemy  shortly  after- 
Rov.  23.  .  . 

ward  had  their  revenge,  in  a  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  a  small  American  par- 
ty on  the  Salmon  river,  near  St.  Regis, 
which  was  forced  to  surrender,  leaving  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  three  officers, 
forty-one  men,  and  four  batteaux. 

These,  however,  were  small  attempts 
in  comparison  with  the  great  enterprise 
expected  from  General  Dearborn  and  his 
formidable  force.  The  enemy,  though  on 
the  alert,  could  hardly,  with  only  three 
thousand  men  to  guard  a  frontier  of  nine 
hundred  miles,  thrust  back  from  their 
borders  thirteen  thousand  resolute  inva- 
ders ;  for  such,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
number  of  troops  stationed  at  the  differ- 
ent points,  ready  to  march  into  Canada. 
Yet  there  was  no  combination  of  move- 
ment, and  each  general  was  left  to  carry 
out  his  individual  aspirations  for  glory  in 
his  own  peculiar  manner. 

Great  things,  nevertheless,  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  each  independent 
leader,  had  he  made  the  attempt,  or  con- 
ducted it  with  skill  and  resolution.  Gen- 
eral Dearborn,  with  the  five  thousand  men 
under  his  immediate  command,  without 
calling  upon  Sackett's  Harbor  or  Niagara 
for  reinforcements,  could  readily  have  ta- 
ken and  held  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  on  the 
Sorel  river,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain, 

-  Chrystie. 


and  the  very  key  of  central  Canada.  The 
road  to  Montreal,  too,  was  open  to  him. 
These  were  prizes  worth}'  of  a  spirited 
general,  who  was  ambitious  for  distinc- 
tion, or  eager  for  his  country's  glory. 
Dearborn,  however,  had  no  longer  the 
heroic  temper  of  his  youth.  With  the 
advance  of  years,  he  had  become  over- 
cautious in  counsel  and  timid  in  action. 

With  all  his  boundless  resources,  ex- 
tensive preparations,  and  great  opportu- 
nities, General  Dearborn  contented  him- 
self with  sending  a  strong  column  of  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  under  Colonels  Pike 
and  Clarke,  to  attack  in  the  night-time  a 
small  post  of  the  British  on  the  river  La 
Colle.  The  troops  set  out  in  two  detach- 
ments. The  first  waded  through 
the  stream  at  one  lord,  landed 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  set  fire  to  the 
fortified  blockhouse.  The  Canadians  and 
Indians,  after  firing  a  single  volley, dashed 
through  the  American  line,  and  succeed- 
ed in  making  their  escape.  The  second 
detachment,  crossing  at  another  ford,  had 
in  the  meantime  come  up  ;  when  the  first, 
which  had  preceded  them,  in  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion  of  the  night  mistaking 
them  for  the  enemy,  fired,  and  killed  and 
wounded  several  of  their  own  country- 
men. The  error  being  discovered,  and 
the  enemy  having  in  the  meanwhile  ef- 
fected their  escape,  the  whole  American 
force  retired  to  Champlain-town. 

After  this  abortive  beginning  of  Gener- 
al Dearborn's  grand  campaign,he  was  dis- 
couraged from  its  further  prosecution,  and 
went  into  winter-quarters  with  his  whole 
force  at  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  Burlington,  in  Yermont. 
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General  Smythe,in  the  meanwhile,  had 
issued  another  portentous  proclamation, 
in  which  he  freely  descanted  upon  the 
shortcomings  of  all  the  contemporary 
generals,  and  left  it  to  be  inferred  that 
he  himself  was  the  man  for  the  occasion. 
"  The  nation,"  he  proclaimed,  "  has  been 
unfortunate  in  the  election  of  some  of 
those  who  have  directed  it.  One  army 
has  been  disgracefully  surrendered  and 
lost.  Another  has  been  sacrificed  by  a 
precipitate  attempt  to  pass  over  at  the 
strongest  point  of  the  enemy's  lines  with 
most  incompetent  means.  The  cause  of 
these  miscarriages  is  apparent.  The  com- 
manders were  popular,  'destitute  alike 
of  theory  and  experience'  in  the  art  of 
war.  In  a  few  days  the  troops  under  my 
command  will  plant  the  American  stand- 
ard in  Canada.  They  are  men  accus- 
tomed to  obedience,  silence,  and  steadi- 
ness. They  will  conquer,  or  they  will 
die  !" 

Let  us  for  a  moment  turn  from  these 
swelling  promises  of  the  pompous  and 
inflated  Smythe,  to  the  heroic  deed  of 
an  humble  follower  of  his  camp.  Since 
the  affair  of  Queenstown,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  three  days  of  armistice,  the 
forts  on  the  Niagara  river  had  kept  up 
an  occasional  cannonade  against  each  oth- 
er. Having  strengthened  their  works  at 
Fort  George,  and  erected  batteries  on  the 
margin  of  the  river,  the  British 
began  a  heavy  bombardment  of 
the  American  fort  Niagara,  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  From  morning  till  night  they 
maintained  a  terrible  fire  of  shells  and 
red-hot  balls,  having  thrown  one  hundred 
and  eighty  of  the  former  and  two  thou- 

125 
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sand  of  the  latter  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  American  garrison  stood  to 
their  post  with  resolute  firmness  through- 
out ;  and,  though  they  had  fewer  guns, 
they  plied  them  with  such  cool  and  de- 
liberate aim,  that  they  succeeded  in  re- 
turning an  effectual  cannonade. 

In  the  midst  of  the  shells  and  red-hot 
balls  which  were  falling  thick  and  fast — 
now  setting  the  barracks  in  a  blaze,  now 
striking  a  man  at  his  gun,  throwing  him 
aside  a  mangled  corpse,  and  dashing  his 
scattered  brains  and  hot  blood  upon  his 
surviving  comrades — there  appeared  a 
woman.  This  heroic  person  was  the  wife 
of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Doyle,  a  private 
in  the  American  artillery,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  Queenstown.  In  her 
husband's  absence,  she  bravely  resolved 
to  do  his  duty ;  and  accordingly,  during 
the  cannonade,  she  served  a  six-pounder 
with  a  constant  supply  of  hot  shot.  This 
duty,  which  she  had  so  heroically  as- 
sumed, she  performed,  without  faltering 
a  moment,  from  morning  till  night,  when 
the  last  gun  was  fired*  There  was  evi- 
dently among  the  people  the  necessary 
courage  to  secure  a  victory,  if  their  lead- 
ers had  possessed  sufficient  skill  or  enter- 
prise to  direct  it. 

Brigadier-General  Smythe's  noisy  and 
turgid  proclamations  seemed  to  have  had 
some  influence  in  arousing  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  militia,  for  they  flocked  to 
his  camp  in  great  numbers ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  his  force  had  so  increased,  that  he 
was  prepared  to  begin  the  campaign  with 
no  less  than  five  thousand  men.  Smythe's 
preparations  had  been  on  an  extensive 

*  Thompson. 
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scale,  and  he  had  collected  at  Black  Rock, 
on  the  Niagara  river,  seventy  row-boats 
and  a  large  number  of  batteaux,  to  trans- 
port his  whole  force  into  Canada,  which 
he  now  declared  it  was  his  intention  to 
invade  on  the  28th  of  November. 

When,  however,  the  day  approached, 
the  general  postponed  his  grand  scheme, 
and  determined  for  the  present  to  risk 
only  a  night  attack,  with  two  small  de- 
tachments. Accordingly,  about 
midnight,  Captain  King,  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  regulars,  and  seventy 
seamen,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Lieutenant  Angus  of  the  navy,  was  de- 
spatched with  orders  to  attack  and  carry 
the  British  posts  at  the  "  Red  House ;" 
while  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boerstler,  with 
two  hundred  regulars,  was  directed  to 
land  at  another  point,  and,  after  storm- 
ing the  batteries  on  shore,  to  destroy  the 
bridge  on  the  road  between  the  Canadian 
forts  of  Erie  and  Chippewa. 

Captain  King  started,  with  his  force 
embarked  on  board  ten  boats,  only  four 
of  which,  however,  reached  the  point  pro- 
posed for  the  landing,  which  they  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  a  severe  cannonade 
from  the  British.  In  these  was  the  par- 
ty of  sailors,  and  King  with  about  the 
same  number  of  his  regulars.  The  sail- 
ors had  no  sooner  landed,  than  they  im- 
petuously rushed  at  the  foe  with  their 
pikes  and  cutlasses,  and  succeeded,  after 
a  bloody  struggle,  in  carrying  the  post. 
Securing  their  prisoners,  throwing  two 
pieces  of  artillery  and  their  caissons  into 
the  stream,  and  setting  fire  to  the  fort, 
they  turned  toward  the  river,  to  look  for 
King  and  his  troops.     On  reaching  the 


landing,  Lieutenant  Angus  found  but  the 
four  boats ;  and,  unaware  that  no  more 
had  succeeded  in  crossing,  he  concluded 
that  Captain  King  had  already  returned. 
The  sailors  accordingly  embarked  in  the 
four  boats,  and  pulled  over  to  the  Amer- 
ican side. 

In  the  meantime,  King  and  his  soldiers 
had  been  busy.  They  had  succeeded  in 
storming  one  of  the  exterior  batteries, 
and  frightening  away  the  garrison  of  an- 
other; and,  after  spiking  the  guns  and 
destroying  the  caissons,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  river-side.  Here,  however, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  that  all  the 
boats  were  gone.  On  stirring  the  bushes 
along  the  shore,  King  fortunately  found 
a  couple  of  the  enemy's  craft,  in  which 
he  embarked  as  many  of  his  men  as  they 
could  carry,  and  sent  them  over  to  the 
American  side.  He  himself,  however,  and 
the  rest  of  his  followers,  were  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  British,  to  whom,  coming 
up  in  large  force,  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender  themselves  as  prisoners. 

Colonel  Boerstler  had  only  succeeded 
in  getting  three  out  of  his  seven  boats 
across,  but  reached  the  shore  with  these 
unopposed.  After  having  attacked  with 
success  the  batteries  on  the  shore,  and 
put  the  guard  to  total  rout,  he  marched 
toward  the  bridge,  in  order  to  destroy  it, 
which  had  been  set  down  as  his  especial 
duty.  On  his  way,  however,  Boerstler, 
having  heard  that  a  large  English  force 
was  on  its  march  in  that  direction,  dis- 
creetly retraced  his  steps  to  the  river, 
and  recrossed  in  safety  to  the  American 
camp. 

When  Boerstler  and  Angus  came  back, 
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and  were  unable  to  give  any  account  of 
their  comrade  King  and  his  men,  Colonel 
Winder  and  a  few  soldiers  volunteered  to 
go  in  search  of  them.  They  accordingly 
set  out,  but,  on  approaching  the  Canadian 
shore,  they  found  the  British  on  the  alert, 
and  prepared,  with  their  batteries  recon- 
structed and  guns  unspiked,  effectually  to 
repel  them.  The  Americans  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss 
of  six  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 

The  parties  of  both  King  and  Angus 
behaved  with  great  spirit  in  this  small 
enterprise,  but  especially  the  sailors,  who 
suffered  considerably,  though  so  decided- 
ly triumphant  over  the  enemy.  Lieu- 
tenant Angus  received  a  wound.  Two 
of  the  sailing-masters  were  killed,  and  one 
wounded.  Five  of  the  six  midshipmen 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  were 
wounded.  Three  of  these  young  officers, 
still  in  their  teens,  were  left  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side,  after  their  shipmates  had 
recrossed  the  river.  At  daybreak,  they 
met  together  at  the  water-side,  and  got 
into  a  leaky  canoe,  which  the  only  one 
of  the  three  who  was  unwounded,  and 
able  to  move  readily  about,  had  brought 
out  of  a  creek.  With  two  oars  which  he 
had  hewn  with  a  battle-axe  out  of  some 
fence-rails,  he  proposed  to  paddle  the  frail 
boat  across  the  river,  loaded  down  with 
himself,  his  two  wounded  fellow-midship- 
men, and  five  seamen,  two  of  whom  only 
were  unhurt.  They  were  obliged  to  con- 
tinue constantly  bailing  with  their  hats, 
to  keep  the  canoe  afloat ;  and,  with  all 
their  efforts,  she  finally  sank  under  them 
just  as  they  reached  Squaw  island,  in  the 
midst  of  the  stream.     Here  the  wounded 


were  dragged  ashore,  and  the  boat  emp- 
tied, when  they  embarked  again,  and, 
pushing  off,  made  another  attempt  to 
reach  the  American  shore.  They  at  last 
succeeded,  but  the  canoe  sank  just  as 
they  landed  * 

The  next  day,  General  Smythe  made 
a  grand  demonstration,  apparently  indic- 
ative of  an  extensive  movement 
with  his  whole  force.  The  sev- 
enty large  barges,  the  ten  batteaux,  and 
a  numerous  flotilla  of  small  craft,  were 
gathered  by  the  shore.  Two  thousand 
men,  under  General  Peter  B.  Porter  (for- 
merly the  belligerent  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  foreign  relations  in  Con- 
gress, and  now  the  leader  of  the  New- 
York  volunteers),  embarked,  prepared  to 
lead  the  van.  The  batteries  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  opened  a  heavy  cannonade,  in 
order  to  cover  the  disembarkation  ;  and 
General  Smythe  in  person  paraded  on 
the  shore  near  Black  Bock  with  three 
thousand  troops,  ready  to  follow  the  first 
division  at  the  proper  moment.  The  Brit- 
ish troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  Niag- 
ara river,  which  is  only  a  mile  wide  at 
that  point,  could  be  distinctly  seen,  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  of  the  fine  November 
day,  drawn  up  in  battle  array ;  and  the 
sound  of  their  trumpets  and  bugles  came 
defiantly  across  the  water.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  in  fine  spirits,  and  awaited  ea- 
gerly the  order  to  move.  Thus  they  re- 
mained from  morning  until  the  afternoon, 
when  their  general  gave  the  order  for 
the  troops  to  disembark,  and  the  whole 
force  to  return  to  their  quarters.  The 
men  went  grumblingly  to  their  camp ; 

ft  Cooper. 
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and  the  officers  did  not  fail  to  murmur 
loudly  against  their  commander  for  his 
apparently  capricious  change  of  conduct. 

General  Smythe,  however,  was  ready 
to  justify  himself.  He  had  called  to  mind 
the  orders  of  the  government,  which  had 
forbidden  him  to  make  the  invasion  of 
Canada  with  less  than  three  thousand 
men.  It  is  true  that  he  had  nearly  twice 
that  number  :  but  at  the  last  moment  he 
began  to  doubt  whether,  as  the  f  regulars 
were  so  sickly,  and  the  volunteers  and 
militia  so  insubordinate."  he  could  com- 
mand the  effective  force  required.  The 
government  seems  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly anxious  about  the  ardent  tempera- 
ment of  the  general,  of  which,  however, 
his  blustering  proclamations  were  the 
only  manifestations,  and  had  striven,  by 
its  orders,  to  restrain  him  from  any  ex- 
hibition of  reckless  daring.  Its  caution 
proved  needless. 

The  murmurs  of  his  men,  and  the  man- 
ifest disapprobation  of  the  public,  induced 
the  general  to  set  down  another  day  for 
a  second  attempt  at  invasion.  Accord- 
ingly, three  days  afterward,  the  troops 
were  again  drawn  up.  The  ar- 
dent General  Porter,  as  before, 
embarked  his  men,  and,  moving  his  own 
boat  in  advance  into  the  stream,  hoisted 
his  flag,  and  awaited  eagerly  at  the  head 
of  the  van  for  orders  to  cross.  The  reg- 
ular infantry  also  entered  their  boats,  and 
prepared  to  follow.  The  remainder  of 
the  troops  marched  with  cheerful  spirits 
toward  the  shore,  to  make  ready  to  take 
their  turn. 

At  this  moment,  General  Smythe  be- 
thought bim  of  another  order  of  his  gov- 
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eminent,  and  very  discreetly  obeyed  it. 
"Xo  attempt  at  invasion,"  said  his  de- 
spatches from  Washington,  "  should  be 
hazarded  without  the  advice  and  appro- 
bation of  your  principal  officers."  "While 
the  troops,  eager  for  action,  were  impa- 
tiently awaiting  the  word  to  move,  their 
prudent  commander  was  holding  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  After  a  tedious  deliberation, 
it  was  agreed  that  B  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  present  plan  of  invasion  should 
be  abandoned."  It  was  surmised  that 
the  officers  had,  with  a  wise  intent,  con- 
curred in  their  general's  eager  desire  for 
this  decision ;  since,  from  this  very  eager- 
ness, they  were  persuaded  that,  however 
effective  his  force,  he  was  totally  unfit  to 
conduct  the  enterprise,  and  that  it  could 
not  fail  under  his  leadership  to  result  in 
disaster  and  disgrace. 

When,  however,  the  troops  received 
the  order  to  return  to  their  quarters,  and 
learned  that  the  invasion  of  Canada  was 
abandoned  for  the  season,  they  became 
tumultuously  indignant.  The  regulars, 
obedient  to  discipline,  prepared  to  go  into 
winter-quarters ;  but  the  militia  and  vol- 
unteers, when  ordered  to  stack  their  arms 
and  return  to  then  homes,  flatly  refused, 
and  seemed  determined  to  force  their  re- 
;  creant  general  to  lead  them  against  the 
enemy.  Four  thousand  men  assembled 
riotously  about  Smythe's  headquarters, 
and  with  muskets  in  hand  threatened  his 
life.  He  was  obliged  to  shift  from  tent 
to  tent,  and  to  double  his  guard.  The 
volunteers  vainly  besought  him  to  allow 
them,  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Porter,  to  invade  the  enemy's  territory. 
Smythe,  however,  made  another  demon- 
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stration — in  his  usual  manner — against 
Canada.  He  sent  a  flag  to  Fort  Erie,  de- 
manding a  surrender.  The  British  com- 
mander sent  back  word,  "  Come  and  take 
it,"  and  Smythe  closed  the  campaign. 

The  craven  general  was  now  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life  to  his  native  Virginia. 
On  his  route  he  was  mobbed  in  the 
streets,  and  refused  by  the  inhabitants 
even  a  cover  beneath  their  roofs  to  hide 
himself  in  his  disgrace.  He  and  General 
Porter,  who  charged  him  with  cowardice, 


after  an  abusive  newspaper  correspond- 
ence, fought  a  bloodless  duel.  Smythe 
finally  made  his  reappearance  in  public 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  in  which  arena 
of  wordy  battle  his  command  of  sonorous 
language  probably  made  him  a  doughty 
antagonist. 

We  turn  with  shame  from  the  disgrace 
of  our  arms  on  land,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  and  proudly  hail  those  glori- 
ous triumphs  on  the  sea  won  by  our  gal- 
lant sailors. 
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Notwithstanding  the  triumphs  our 
little  navy  had  already  won,  the 
government  seemed  to  concentrate  all  its 
attention  upon  the  military  service.  No 
expense  in  money,  arms,  and  men,  was 
spared  to  bring  into  the  field  great  ar- 
mies, which,  though  exhausting  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  had  as  yet  done 
nothing  to  manifest  the  power  or  to  add 
to  the  glory  of  the  nation ;  while,  with  a 
contemptuous  indifference  or  an  unwise 
economy,  hardly  a  dollar  was  expended 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  for  the 


increase  of  the  navy,  which,  in  its  infancy, 
had  already,  by  its  victories  over  Great 
Britain  on  the  sea,  so  humbled  the  pride 
of  that  foremost  naval  power. 

Though  not  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  governmental  favor,  the  naval  service, 
conscious  of  its  high  duties,  continued  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  country,  with  a 
devoted  patriotism  and  a  noble  enthusi- 
asm for  glory  which  could  well  scorn  the 
neglect  of  self-seeking  politicians  and  cor- 
rupt partisans.  The  naval  officers,  to  a 
man,  were  so  eager  for  duty,  that  they 
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sought  every  opportunity  for  action.  Our 
few  naval  vessels  were  constantly  in  and 
out  of  port.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
idle  delay. 

Commodore  Kogers,  the  senior  com- 
mander, had  no  sooner  refitted  his  ves- 
sels after  his  first  cruise,  than  he  sailed 
on  a  second  in  search  of  the  enemy.  In 
his  squadron  was  the  United  States,  a 
forty-four  gun  ship,  and  the  Argus,  a  six- 
teen. These  two  parted  compa- 
ny with  the  commodore  at  sea, 
and  they  in  their  turn  separated  from 
each  other  a  few  days  after. 

The  United  States  was  commanded  by 
Commodore  Stephen  Decatuk.  This  gal- 
lant officer  was  born  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  January  5,  1779.  Though 
still  a  young  man  of  only  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  there  was  hardly  one  in  the  navy 
who  had  seen  more  service,  and  none  who 
had  won  so  brilliant  a  reputation.  Un- 
like many  of  the  others,  he  was  a  thor- 
oughly-bred naval  officer,  having  entered 
the  service  as  a  midshipman.  As  a  youth, 
he  had  enjoyed  every  opportunity  (now 
during  a  cruise  on  the  Spanish  main,  and 
now  in  the  Mediterranean)  of  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  seamanship  and 
the  duties  of  his  profession.  While  a  lieu- 
tenant, he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  recapturing  the  frigate  Philadelphia, 
which,  having  in  1804  run  aground  on 
the  Barbary  coast,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  piratical  Tripolitans. 

The  Philadelphia  was  moored  within 
half  gun-shot  of  the  bashaw's  castle  and 
of  the  principal  battery.  A  couple  of  the 
enemy's  cruisers  lay  within  two  cables' 
length  on  the  starboard-quarter,  and  their 
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gun-boats  within  half  musket-shot  on  the 
starboard-bow.  All  the  guns  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia were  also  mounted  and  loaded. 
Against  these  formidable  ships,  in  a  forti- 
fied harbor,  Decatur  ventured  in  a  ketch 
which  he  had  captured  from  the  enemy, 
and  a  crew  of  seventy  men,  to  make  his 
heroic  attempt. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Decatur  had 
entered  the  harbor,  and  got  within  two 
hundred  vards  of  the  Philadel- 
phia,  when  he  was  hailed  by  the 
enemy  on  board  of  her,  and  ordered  to 
anchor,  or  he  would  be  fired  into.  De- 
catur directed  his  pilot,  who  was  a  Mal- 
tese, to  answer  that  the  ketch  had  lost 
her  anchor  in  a  gale  on  the  coast,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obey  the  com- 
mand. In  the  meantime,  the  weather 
had  become  perfectly  calm,  and  the  ketch 
had  got  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Phila- 
delphia. Decatur  now  ordered  a  small 
boat,  that  had  come  alongside  his  vessel, 
to  take  a  rope  and  make  it  fast  to  the 
frigate's  fore-chains.  This  being  done, 
the  ketch  was  warped  alongside,  when 
the  enemy  began  to  suspect  the  charac- 
ter of  their  visiters.  Decatur  and  young 
Morris,  a  midshipman,  sprang  immediate- 
ly on  board  the  Philadelphia,  and  were 
several  moments  on  the  deck  unsupport- 
ed by  any  of  their  own  men.  The  Turks, 
however,  stood  huddled  together  on  the 
quarter-deck,  so  perfectly  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  aghast  with  fear,  that  they  did 
not  move ;  and  when  the  American  crew 
boarded  and  attacked  them,  they  offered 
hardly  any  resistance.  Twenty  of  the 
Turks  were  killed  on  the  deck,  many  of 
them  jumped  overboard  and  perished  in 
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the  water,  and  the  rest  fled  into  the  hold 
of  the  ship. 

The  Tripolitans  were  now  all  awake, 
and  began  to  fire  upon  the  captured  frig- 
ate from  their  batteries,  the  castle,  and 
two  corsairs  lying  near.  Decatur  ordered 
the  vessel  to  be  set  on  fire ;  and  in  the 
high  wind  the  flames  spread  so  rapidly, 
that  he  and  his  men  had  great  difficulty 
in  saving  the  ketch.  The  breeze  now 
suddenly  veered  and  blew  directly  out  of 
the  harbor,  and  thus  carried  them  in  their 
little  vessel  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Tripolitan  guns.*  Lieutenant  Decatur 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain 
in  the  navy  as  a  reward  for  his  gallant 
exploit,  in  which  he  lost  not  a  man. 

Captain  Decatur  was  now  a  marked 
man,  and  his  daring  spirit  and  skill  were 
soon  put  again  to  the  test,  with  the  tri- 
umphant result  which  always  character- 
ized his  career.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  one  of  the  divisions,  consist- 
ing of  three  gun-boats  and  a  bomb-vessel, 
which  Commodore  Preble  had  obtained 
from  the  king  of  Naples  to  co-operate 
with  the  American  squadron  in  an  attack 
upon  Tripoli.  The  gun-boats  being  cut 
off  from  the  men-of-war  which  had  them 
in  tow,  Decatur  prepared  to  lead 
'  his  division  into  immediate  ac- 
tion. The  enemy's  gun-boats,  a  formi- 
dable line,  were  moored  along  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  under  the  cover  of  several 
corsairs,  and  the  land-batteries,  bristling 
with  cannon.  The  Tripolitan  boats  had 
been  stripped  of  their  sails,  that  all  hope 
of  flight  might  be  taken  from  them,  and 
their  officers  ordered  to  sink  their  vessels 
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rather  than  give  them  up  to  the  Amer- 
icans. 

Decatur  did  not  hesitatet  o  seek  the 
desperate  encounter.  Going  alongside 
each  of  his  gun-boats,  he  ordered  them  to 
unship  their  bowsprits  and  follow  him, 
as  he  had  resolved  to  board  the  enemy. 
Lieutenant  James  Decatur,  though  he  be- 
longed to  the  other  division,  had  brought 
his  boat  farther  to  windward  than  his 
companions,  and  joined  his  brother.  The 
captain  boldly  took  the  lead,  going  right 
for  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  A  heavy 
fire  from  the  batteries,  the  corsairs,  and 
the  long  range  of  gun-boats  of  the  enemy, 
was  now  opened  to  repel  the  daring  in- 
vader. Decatur  blazed  away  in  return, 
and  went  right  on,  not  varying  his  course 
a  point,  but  dashing  his  boat  with  a  shock 
against  the  foremost  of  his  fluttering  an- 
tagonists. At  this  moment,  Commodore 
Preble,  observing  from  his  flag-ship,  the 
frigate  Constitution,  the  daring  of  Deca- 
tur, thought  him  rash,  and  ordered  the 
signal  for  a  retreat.  No  signal,  however, 
could  be  found.  Preparations  had  been 
made  with  deliberate  care  for  every  emer- 
gency of  the  fight;  but  not  one  of  the 
brave  fellows  having  ever  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  retreat,  no  signal  had  been 
put  on  board. 

The  enemy's  gun-boat  had  a  crew  of 
forty  men.  Decatur's  was  manned  by  an 
equal  number,  of  whom,  however,  thirteen 
were  Neapolitans.  The  Americans  fol- 
lowed their  gallant  leader's  example,  and 
with  drawn  hangers  sprang  after  him  with 
a  cheer  upon  the  enemy's  decks.  The 
timid  Neapolitans  remained  behind.  In 
ten  minutes  there  was  not  a  living  Turk 
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to  be  seen.  Eight  fled  into  the  hold  of 
their  vessel,  some  lay  dead  upon  the  deck, 
and  the  rest  had  leaped  overboard.  On- 
ly three  Americans  were  wounded  in  the 
encounter. 

As  Decatur  was  moving  out  of  the  har- 
bor with  his  prize,  the  gun-boat  which  had 
been  commanded  by  his  brother  came  un- 
der his  stern  and  hailed  him.  Her  crew 
had  captured  one  of  the  enemy,  they  said; 
but  the  Turkish  commander,  after  surren- 
dering, had  treacherously  shot  Lieuten- 
ant Decatur,  and,  making  off  with  his  boat, 
was  now  pushing  for  the  harbor. 

To  avenge  a  brother's  murder  was  nat- 
urally the  desire  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  a  man  already  heated  by  the  excite- 
ment of  action.  Captain  Decatur,  with- 
out regard  to  a  cautious  prudence  or  his 
own  safety,  thought  only  of  clutching  the 
murderer.  He  turned  at  once  in  pursuit, 
and,  dashing  on  with  his  single  gun-boat, 
broke  through  the  enemy's  line  and  over- 
took the  flying  Turk.  Leaping  on  board, 
followed  by  eleven  Americans,  all  he  had 
now  left,  he  rushed  for  the  object  of  his 
vengeance,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued. 
For  twenty  minutes  the  result  was  doubt- 
ful. All  the  Americans  except  four  were 
severely  wounded.  Decatur  had  found 
the  commander,  and  they  were  now  en- 
gaged in  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  The  Turk 
was  armed  with  an  espartoon,  or  spear — 
Decatur  with  a  cutlass.  As  the  latter 
struck  at  his  antagonist's  weapon,  to  cut 
off  its  head,  his  own,  falling  upon  the  well- 
tempered  metal,  broke  close  to  the  hilt. 
The  Turk  followed  up  his  advantage  by 
a  push,  and  slightly  wounded  the  right 
arm  and  the  breast  of  Decatur,  who,  how- 


ever, quickly  seized  the  spear,  and  closed 
with  his  adversary.  Thus  clutched  to- 
gether, a  terrible  struggle  began. 

The  men  rushed  to  the  aid  of  their  re- 
spective commanders ;  and  one  of  the  en- 
emy, coming  up  behind  Decatur,  had  lift- 
ed his  sabre  and  was  about  bringing  it 
down  with  a  fatal  blow  upon  his  head, 
when  an  American  sailor,  who  had  been 
so  badly  wounded  that  he  could  use  nei- 
ther hand,  with  heroic  devotion  inter- 
posed his  own  head  to  receive  the  thrust 
intended  for  his  commander.* 

As  the  struggle  between  the  two  com- 
manders continued,  both  fell,  but  Deca- 
tur uppermost.  The  Turk  now  drew  a 
dagger,  and  was  about  plunging  it  into 
the  body  of  his  antagonist,  when  Decatur 
caught  his  arm  and  shot  him  dead  with  a 
pistol.  The  Tripolitan  vessel  now  made 
no  further  resistance,  and  Decatur  tri- 
umphantly sailed  out  of  the  enemy's  har- 
bor with  his  second  prize  and  joined  the 
squadron. 

A  contemporary  writer]-  describes,  in 
a  few  well-balanced  sentences,  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  Decatur,  f  Such," 
he  says,  "  has  been  the  brilliant  career  of 
this  naval  hero.  In  private  life  his  for- 
tune has  been  equally  propitious.  Hon- 
ored by  his  country,  beloved  by  his 
friends,  and  blest  by  the  affections  of  an 
amiable  and  elegant  wo  man,  J  he  is  now 
in  the  very  prime,  pleasing  in  his  person, 

«  This  noble  sailor,  though  supposed  at  first  to  be  mor- 
tally wounded,  finally  recovered,  and  was  pensioned  by 
the  government. 

t  Analectic  Magazine  (Washington  Irving  ?). 

t  Decatur  married  a  Miss  Wheeler,  of  Norfolk,  a  lady 
celebrated  for  her  accomplishments,  and  at  the  time  a 
reigning  belle  in  Virginia. 
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of  an  intelligent  and  interesting  counte- 
nance, and  an  eye  in  whose  mild  and 
brilliant  lustre,  spirit,  enterprise,  and  ur- 
banity, are  happily  blended.  His  deport- 
ment is  manly  and  unassuming,  and  his 
manners  peculiarly  gentle  and  engaging, 
uniting  the  polish  of  the  gentleman  with 
the  frank  simplicity  of  the  sailor."* 

Decatur  had  given  proofs  of  his  truly 
heroic  temper,  and,  when  the  war  of  1812 
broke  out,  was  known  to  be  eager  to  try 
his  mettle  with  the  enemy  ;  and  now  that 
he  was  in  command  of  the  United  States, 
the  people,  with  whom  he  was  popular, 
confidently  expected  from  him  a  triumph- 
ant cruise.  They  were  not  destined  to 
be  disappointed  by  their  heroic  favorite. 

Decatur,  having  parted  company  with 
the  Argus,  stood  with  his  ship,  the  United 
States,  to  the  southward  and  eastward, 
with  the  purpose  of  getting  in  the  track 
of  the  British  West-India  traders.  He  had 
reached  mid-ocean,  some  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
Azores,  when  a  large  sail  was  observed. 
It  was  soon  made  out  to  be  an  enemy's 
ship,  and  the  United  States  immediately 
stood  for  the  stranger,  to  give  him  battle. 
The  Englishman  was  apparently  not  in- 
disposed for  the  encounter,  and  the  two 
vessels  soon  began  to  draw  near  to  each 
other.  When  within  about  a  mile,  the 
enemy  opened  his  fire,  but  with  little 
effect.  The  United  States  returned  it 
with  a  broadside.  The  two  ships  now 
continued  to  tack-and-tack,  backward  and 
forward,  and  to  exchange  shots  as  they 

*  Decatur  died  in  1820,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one, 
from  a  wound  received  at  Bladensburg,  in  a  duel  with 
Commodore  Barron. 
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passed  and  repassed,  at  wide  gun-shot 
distance  from  each  other. 

In  this  way  the  action  continued  for 
an  hour,  during  which  the  Englishman 
was  much  the  greater  sufferer.  Finally, 
a  shot  struck  his  mizzen-mast  about  ten 
feet  above  the  deck,  and  brought  it  down 
with  a  crash  over  the  quarter.  As  it  fell, 
"  Jack,"  said  a  sailor  to  a  chum,  "  we  've 
made  a  brig  of  her." — "Take  good  aim, 
Jack,"  interposed  Decatur,  who  had  over- 
heard the  remark,  "  and  she  will  soon  be 
a  sloop." 

Finding  himself  crippled,  the  English- 
man strove  to  close.  As  soon  as  he  got 
near  enough,  the  United  States  poured  a 
broadside  into  him  with  terrific  effect. 
His  fore  and  main  topmasts  were  shot 
away ;  his  main-yard  hung  useless ;  his 
sails  and  rigging  were  in  shreds  ;  and  his 
foremast  so  shattered,  that  it  was  toppling 
to  a  fall. 

After  committing  this  havoc,  the  Uni- 
ted States  filled  her  mizzen-topsail,  gath- 
ered fresh  way,  and  tacked.  The  enemy's 
ship  was  now  almost  unmanageable,  and 
was  drifting  away  before  the  wind ;  but, 
notwithstanding, seeing  the  manoeuvre  of 
his  antagonist,  and  fancying  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  running  away,  the  Eng- 
lishman gave  three  cheers,  and  raised  a 
triumphant  flag  in  his  main  rigging,  the 
only  place  left  to  hang  one.  When,  how- 
ever, he  saw  the  United  States  closing  up 
again,  to  renew  the  fight,  he  soon  pulled 
down  his  union-jack,  and  ceased  all  re- 
sistance. 

Decatur  now  brought  his  ship  under 
the  stern  of  the  English  vessel,  hailing 
her  as  he  passed,  and  asking  her  name, 
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and  whether  she  submitted.  "  The  Mace- 
donian, thirty-eight, Captain  Carden,"  and 
"  We  strike,"  were  the  prompt  replies. 
The  Macedonian  was  found  to  be  terri- 
bly cut  up.  A  hundred  round-shot  were 
counted  in  her  hull  alone ;  and  nothing 
was  left  of  her  masts,  sails,  and  rigging, 
but  fragmentary  shreds.  Out  of  three 
hundred  men  on  board,  thirty-six  were 
killed  and  sixty-eight  wounded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  had  suf- 
fered but  comparatively  little.  She  was 
hulled  only  two  or  three  times ;  and,  al- 
though her  rigging  was  a  good  deal  cut 
up,  one  of  her  topgallant-masts  gone,  and 
some  of  her  spars  shattered,  she  was  not 
much  injured  aloft.  Of  her  officers  and 
men,  she  had  only  five  killed  and  seven 
wounded. 

The  Macedonian  was  smaller,  of  lighter 
armament,  and  had  fewer  men,  than  her 
opponent,  but  the  disproportion  between 
the  force  of  the  two  vessels  was  much 
less  than  that  between  the  execution* 
The  victory  of  Decatur  was  therefore  a 
triumph  which  justified  the  exultation 
with  which  it  was  hailed  by  his  country. 
The  Macedonian,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
juries she  received,  was  so  far  repaired 
at  sea,  by  securing  her  tottering  fore  and 
main  masts,  and  rigging  a  jury-mast,  as 
to  admit  of  her  being  taken  into  port. 
She  was  carried  into  Newport,  while  the 
United  States  arrived  at  New  London. 

On  his  arrival,  Decatur  immediately 
sent  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  the  son  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  to  Washington,  as 
bearer  of  despatches,  and  also  with  the 
captured  flag  of  the  enemy.  Young  Ham- 
's Cooper. 


ilton  reached  the  capital  at  night.  His 
father  was  at  a  ball,  which  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  naval  officers.  All  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  government  were  present 
— the  president  and  Mrs.  Madison,  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  and  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
Commodores  Hull  and  Stewart,  and  ma- 
ny of  the  gallant  representatives  of  the 
naval  service.  Young  Hamilton  sought 
his  father  in  the  midst  of  this  brilliant 
and  gay  assemblage  of  official  personages, 
dignified  matrons,  distinguished  veterans, 
grave  senators,  aspiring  subalterns,  pleas- 
ure-seeking youth,  resplendent  beauty, 
and  showy  fashion.  The  naval  secretary 
no  sooner  received  the  intelligence  of 
Decatur's  victory,  than,  with  a  proud  sat- 
isfaction that  his  son  had  borne  a  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  triumph,  he  announced 
the  joyful  news  to  the  gay  throng.  The 
announcement  was  echoed  with  a  shout 
which  rang  through  the  hall.  The  rau- 
sic  ceased,  the  dancers  left  their  places, 
and  all  crowded  about  the  youthful  Ham- 
ilton, upon  whose  arm  his  mother  was 
proudly  resting,  to  listen  to  the  story  of 
the  triumph.  The  captured  flag  was  now 
brought  into  the  hall,  and  laid  by  Com- 
modores Hull  and  Stewart  at  the  feet  of 
Mrs.  Madison.  The  music  again  struck 
up ;  the  dancers  resumed  their  places ; 
and  the  night  was  passed  in  an  excited 
glow  of  pleasure,  stimulated  by  the  uni- 
versal emotion  of  heartfelt  joy  and  patri- 
otic pride. 

The  brig  Argus,  of  sixteen  guns,  com: 
manded  by  Captain  Sinclair,  after  parting 
company  with  the  United  States,  had  (al- 
though she  had  taken  several  merchant- 
men) no  opportunity  of  winning  a  great 
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naval  triumph.  Her  commander,  howev- 
er, had  occasion  to  show  his  clever  sea- 
manship in  escaping  a  large  squadron  of 
the  enemy.  For  three  days  and  three 
nights  the  little  brig  was  hotly  pursued ; 
and,  although  she  was  obliged  to  start 
her  water,  cut  away  her  anchors,  and 
throw  overboard  some  of  her  boats,  she 
succeeded,  by  the  coolness  and  skill  of 
her  officers,  in  getting  away  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  gun.  In  the  very  heat 
of  the  pursuit,  moreover,  with  the  British 
squadron  close  at  her  heels,  she  daringly 
took  and  manned  a  prize,  though  the  en- 


emy got  so  near  as  to  open  their  fire. 
The  Argus  got  safely  into  port,  with  five 
prizes  as  the  trophies  of  her  well-conduct- 
ed cruise. 

Commodore  Rogers  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  capture  the  British  packet  Swallow, 
with  a  large  amount  of  specie ;  but,  with 
all  his  activity,  he  did  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting into  action  with  any  of  the  enemy's 
more  formidable  vessels.  The  good  for- 
tune of  the  cruise  had  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  Decatur,  who  had  proved  himself  so 
worthy  of  it  by  his  skill,  intrepidity,  and 
glorious  triumph. 
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Victory  followed  victory.  The 
navy  was  faithfully  performing  its 
promises.  The  country  was  still  exult- 
ant over  the  triumph  of  Decatur,  when 
news  of  another  naval  victory  came  to 
heighten  the  joyful  enthusiasm.  In  Cap- 
tain Jacob  Jones  the  United  States  found 
another  hero  to  fill  a  place  upon  her  roll 
of  fame.     Though  twenty-nine  years  of 


age  when  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman, such  was  the  elastic  spirit  of  the 
man,  that  he  began  his  new  career  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  boy.  His  previ- 
ous life  had  been  changeful ;  but  what  by 
many  was  supposed  to  be  caprice,  proved 
to  be  the  fretful  efforts  of  an  enterprising 
spirit  to  throw  off  the  formal  constraints 
which  bound  it  to  dull  and  uncongenial 
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pursuits.  From  his  father's  farm  in  Del- 
aware, where  our  hero  was  born,  he  was 
sent  at  the  ordinary  age  to  a  classical 
school,  at  which  he  industriously  prepared 
himself  for  the  study  of  medicine.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  a  student  in  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  degree  as  a  physician.  On  re- 
turning to  his  native  place,  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession ;  but,  grow- 
ing tired  of  the  dull  routine  of  a  country 
doctor's  life,  he  accepted  the  appointment 
of  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
of  Delaware,  for  the  county  of  Kent. 

This  new  position  was  not  calculated 
to  content  the  apparently  wayward  de- 
sires of  an  ambitious  and  restless  spirit. 
Accordingly,  in  1799,  when  a  war  with 
France  threatened,  Jones  sought  and  ob- 
tained (although  well  advanced  in  life)  a 
midshipman's  warrant.  He  entered  upon 
his  new  profession  with  spirit,  rapidly  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  du- 
ties, and  won  the  reputation  of  an  able 
officer.  As  midshipman  on  board  the 
frigate  Philadelphia,  in  1804,  when  she 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pirates  of  the 
Barbary  coast,  he  suffered  a  long  and 
painful  captivity  of  some  twenty  months 
among  that  cruel  people.  The  American 
crew  were  at  the  same  time  reduced  to 
slavery  by  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli.  On  his 
restoration  to  liberty,  Jones  was  made  a 
lieutenant;  and  in  1811,  having  in  the 
meantime  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
he  was  given  the  command  of  the  sloop- 
of-war  Wasp. 

In  1812,  Captain  Jones  was  sent  with 
despatches  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  its  representatives  at  the 
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courts  of  England  and  France.  During 
his  return,  war  with  Great  Britain  was 
declared.  Immediately  on  reaching  port, 
Jones  refitted  his  ship,  and  sallied  out  on 
a  cruise.  This,  beyond  a  small  capture, 
proved  fruitless.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  sailed  again,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  memorable  victory  which  we 
now  proceed  to  relate. 

The  Wasp  mounted  sixteen  thirty-two 
pound  carronades  and  two  long  twelves, 
and  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men.  She  was  a  beauti- 
fully-modelled and  fast  ship.  On  leav- 
ing the  Delaware,  the  Wasp  ran  off  east- 
ward, to  clear  the  coast,  and  get  on  the 
track  of  British  vessels  sailing  to  the 
north.  When  out  three  days,  a  gale 
came  on,  in  which  she  lost  her  jib-boom, 
and  two  men  who  were  on  it  at  the  time. 
On  the  next  day  the  weather  became  less 
tempestuous,  but  the  sea  still  continued 
rough.  Near  midnight,  several  sail  were 
observed ;  but  Captain  Jones  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  close  with  them  until  the 
dawn  of  morning  should  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  a  clearer  view.  At  break 
of  day,  the  vessels  were  seen  to 
be  six  large  English  merchant- 
men, four  of  which  were  apparently  un- 
der convoy  of  a  heavy  brig-of-war,  the 
Frolic.  Jones  resolved  to  give  battle. 
The  Englishman  chivalrously  waived  the 
aid  of  the  merchantmen,  and,  shortening 
sail,  let  them  pass  ahead,  while  he  await- 
ed the  coming  up  of  the  Wasp.  We  shall 
give  the  description  of  the  conflict  which 
ensued  almost  in  the  words  of  a  contem- 
porary observer* 

°  Analectic  Magazine. 
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There  was  a  heavy  swell  on  the  sea, 
and  the  weather  was  boisterous.  The 
topgallant-yards  of  the  Wasp  were  taken 
down,  her  topsails  were  close  reefed,  and 
she  was  cleared  for  action.  About  eleven 
o'clock  the  Frolic  showed  Spanish  colors, 
and  the  Wasp  immediately  displayed  the 
American  ensign  and  pennant.  At  thirty- 
two  minutes  past  eleven  the  Wasp  came 
down  to  windward  within  sixty  yards  on 
the  larboard-side  of  the  enemy,  and  hailed 
her.  The  Frolic  immediately  responded 
by  hauling  down  her  Spanish  colors,  run- 
ning up  the  British  ensign,  and  opening 
a  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon.  This  the 
Wasp  instantly  returned,  and,  drawing 
near,  the  action  became  close  and  inces- 
sant. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  maintopmast  of 
the  Wasp  was  shot  away,  which,  falling 
down,  together  with  the  yard,  across  the 
larboard  fore  and  foretopsail  braces,  ren- 
dered her  head-yards  unmanageable  du- 
ring the  rest  of  the  engagement.  In  two 
or  three  minutes  more,  her  gaft  and  miz- 
zen-topgallant  sail  were  shot  away.  Still 
she  kept  up  a  close  and  constant  fire. 
The  sea  was  rough,  and  the  Wasp  rolled 
greatly,  wallowing  so  deeply  that  the 
muzzles  of  her  guns  frequently  dipped  in 
the  water.  The  Americans  fired  as  their 
vessel  sank,  while  the  English  fired  as 
theirs  rose  upon  the  waves.  Every  shot 
of  the  former  thus  told  with  effect,  by 
either  falling  upon  the  deck  of  the  ene- 
my, or  hulling  him;  while  those  of  the 
latter  merely  struck  the  rigging  of  the 
Wasp,  or  bounded  over  and  beyond. 

The  Wasp  now  shot  ahead  of  her  an- 
tagonist, raked  him,  and  then  resumed 


her  position  on  his  larboard-bow.  Cap- 
tain Jones,  perceiving  his  fire  telling  with 
great  effect,  and  that  of  the  Frolic  slack- 
ening, was  disposed  to  continue  the  ac- 
tion without  boarding ;  for  such  was  the 
roughness  of  the  sea,  that  they  could 
hardly  grapple  without  endangering  both 
vessels.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
more,  however,  every  brace  of  his  ship 
being  shot  away,  and  his  rigging  so  badly 
cut  up,  he  began  to  fear  that  his  masts,  be- 
ing unsupported,  would  go  by  the  board, 
and  the  Frolic  be  enabled  to  get  away 
from  him.  Jones  therefore  decided,  in 
spite  of  the  danger  from  the  turbulence 
of  the  sea  and  the  deep  wallowing  of  the 
ships,  to  board  at  once.  He  accordingly 
wore  ship,  and,  running  down  upon  the 
enemy,  struck  her.  In  the  collision,  the 
Wasp's  side  rubbed  along  the  Frolic's  bow 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  jib-boom  of  the 
latter  came  in  between  the  main  and  the 
mizzen  rigging  of  the  former,  directly 
over  the  heads  of  Captain  Jones  and  his 
first-lieutenant,  Mr.Biddle,who  were  then 
standing  near  the  capstan. 

The  Frolic  now  lay  so  fair  for  raking, 
that  Jones  decided  not  to  board  until  he 
had  thrown  into  her  another  broadside. 
While  they  were  loading,  so  close  had  the 
two  vessels  got  together,  that  the  ram- 
mers of  the  Wasp  hit  against  the  Frolic's 
side,  and  two  of  the  guns  actually  thrust 
their  muzzles  through  the  enemy's  bow- 
ports,  and,  when  they  were  fired,  swept 
the  whole  length  of  his  deck.  At  this 
moment,  one  of  the  sailors  of  the  Wasp, 
known  as  "Jack  Lang,"  and  who  had  an 
old  score  to  settle  with  the  British  for 
having  been  impressed  by  one  of  their 
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men-of-war,  mounted  a  gun,  and,  bran- 
dishing his  cutlass,  prepared  to  spring  on 
board  the  enemy.  Jones,  wish- 
ing to  fire  a  broadside  before 
boarding,  ordered  him  down ;  but  it  was 
too  late  to  check  Lang's  impetuous  head- 
way, and  he  was  already  on  the  Frolic's 
bowsprit.  His  comrades  pressed  forward, 
to  follow ;  when  Lieutenant  Biddle,  see- 
ing the  ardor  of  the  crew,  sprang  for  the 
bowsprit,  and  gave  the  order  to  board. 
The  lieutenant's  feet,  however,  getting 
entangled  in  the  rigging,  and  one  of  the 
midshipmen,  in  his  eagerness  to  follow, 
having  laid  hold  of  his  coat,  he  fell  back 
upon  his  own  ship's  deck.  But  in  a  mo- 
ment, Biddle  was  on  his  feet  again ;  and, 
as  the  next  swell  of  the  sea  brought  the 
Frolic  nearer,  he  made  good  his  footing 
upon  her  bowsprit,  where  Jack  Lang  and 
another  sailor  had  got  before  him. 

From  the  bowsprit  Biddle  passed  along 
the  forecastle,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
not  a  single  live  man  from  stem  to  stern, 
except  the  seaman  at  the  wheel,  and  three 
officers  on  the  quarter-deck.  As  Biddle 
went  aft  along  the  deck,  "  slippery  with 
blood  and  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,"  the  captain  of  the  Frolic  and  the 
two  other  officers  cast  down  their  swords, 
and  inclined  their  heads,  in  token  of  sur- 
render. The  colors  of  the  enemy  were 
still  flying,  for  not  one  of  the  English 
sailors  would  venture  aloft,  for  fear  of  a 
shot  from  the  muskets  of  the  Wasp.  Bid- 
dle therefore  sprang  into  the  rigging  him- 
self, and,  hauling  down  the  British  ensign, 
thus  took  possession  of  the  vessel,  just 
forty-three  minutes  after  her  first  fire  on 
the  Wasp. 


The  captured  ship  "  was  in  a  shocking 
condition.  The  berth-deck,  particularly:, 
was  crowded  with  dead,  and  wounded, 
and  dying ;  there  being  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Frolic's  crew  who  had  escaped. 
Captain  Jones  immediately  sent  on  board 
his  surgeon's  mate,  and  all  the  blankets 
of  the  Frolic  were  brought  from  her  slop- 
room  for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded. 
To  increase  this  confusion,  both  the  Frol- 
ic's masts  soon  fell,  covering  the  dead  and 
everything  on  deck,  and  she  lay  a  com- 
plete wreck." 

The  two  vessels  had  been  pretty  equal- 
ly matched  in  size,  number  of  guns,  weight 
of  metal,  and  crew.  The  Frolic,  in  fact, 
had  four  guns  more  than  the  Wasp  ;  the 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  had  a 
few  more  men  than  her  opponent.  The 
Frolic  was  only  a  brig,  but  she  was  quite 
as  large  as  her  three-masted  antagonist. 
The  strength  in  the  engagement,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  result,  had  been  al- 
together on  the  side  of  the  Americans. 
The  Wasp,  it  is  true,  was  completely  cut 
up  aloft,  but  her  hull  was  hardly  touched, 
and  she  had  only  five  men  killed  and  five 
wounded.  The  Frolic,  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  hulled  at  every  shot,  and  was 
almost  a  total  wreck ;  while  the  havoc 
among  her  people  was  fearfully  great. 
Not  a  score  out  of  the  whole  crew  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  escaped  unhurt. 

As  soon  as  the  Frolic's  decks  had  been 
cleared,  the  dead  thrown  overboard,  and 
the  wounded  housed,  Lieutenant  Biddle 
was  ordered  to  do  his  best  toward  repair- 
ing her,  and  try  to  take  her  into  port. 
Captain  Jones  himself,  in  the  Wasp,  hav- 
ing caught  sight  of  a  suspicious-looking 
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stranger  to  the  windward,  determined  to 
pursue  his  cruise.  The  Frolic  and  the 
Wasp  now  parted. 

The  suspicious  vessel,  with  all  sails  set, 
came  down  very  fast,  right  for  the  Frolic. 
At  first  it  was  supposed  that  she  was  one 
of  the  convoy  of  British  vessels  which 
had  made  off  during  the  engagement,  and 
was  now  about  attempting  to  recapture 
the  disabled  prize.  Lieutenant  Biddle 
made  ready  to  receive  him,  by  loading 
the  guns,  and  clearing  the  brig's  deck  for 
action.  The  stranger,  however,  turned 
out  to  be  a  British  seventy-four,  the  Poic- 
tiers,  Captain  Beresford,  who,  as  he  came 
up,  fired  a  gun  over  the  Frolic,  and  then 
passed  by  in  pursuit  of  the  Wasp. 

Jones  did  his  best  to  get  away ;  but,  on 
shaking  out  his  sails,  he  found  them  so 
torn  into  shreds,  that  his  ship  could  make 
but  little  headway,  and,  being  overtaken, 
was  of  course  obliged  to  strike  to  the  over- 
powering foe.  After  securing  the  Wasp, 
the  Poictiers  made  for  the  Frolic,  recap- 
tured her,  and  took  the  two  vessels  into 
Bermuda. 

On  being  restored  to  liberty,  Captain 
Jones  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  received  with  acclamation  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens. His  gallantry  was  acknowl- 
edged by  eulogistic  resolutions,  festive 
celebrations,  gifts  of  gilded  swords,  and 
all  the  usual  manifestations  of  a  grateful 
and  demonstrative  people. 

Commodore  William  Bainbridge  was 
another  of  those  worthies  whose  heroic 
conduct  contributed  so  largely  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  early  fame  of  the 
American  navy.  Born  May  7,  1774,  at 
Princeton,  of  a  distinguished  family  long 


settled  in  New  Jersey  (which  traced  its 
origin  to  Sir  Arthur  Bainbridge,  of  Dur- 
ham county,  England),  young  Bainbridge 
enjoyed  all  the  social  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages calculated  to  secure  his  advance- 
ment in  life.  The  boy,  however,  being 
naturally  of  a  bold,  enterprising  spirit, 
and  of  a  vigorous,  active  temperament, 
rebelled  against  subjection  to  that  disci- 
pline essential  to  the  acquisition  of  a  lib- 
eral education.  His  father  was  a  physi- 
cian, and  would  have  had  his  son  prepare 
himself  also  for  a  professional  life.  At 
the  early  age  of  fifteen,  the  youth,  how- 
ever, prevailed  by  his  importunities  in 
obtaining  the  consent  of  his  parents  to 
go  to  sea. 

There  was  no  American  navy  at  the 
time,  and  young  Bainbridge  entered  the 
merchant-service.  He  rose  so  rapidly, 
that  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  ship 
before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  !  At 
that  early  period  he  not  only  gave  proof 
of  his  skill  as  a  navigator,  but  exhibited 
that  dauntless  courage  and  unflinching 
resolution  which  afterward  so  conspicu- 
ously distinguished  him  as  a  great  naval 
commander.  On  one  occasion,  the  ship 
Hope,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was 
master,  was  lying  in  the  Garonne,  on  the 
western  coast  of  France,  when  she  was 
hailed  by  another  American  merchant- 
man, to  send  aid  in  quelling  a  mutiny. 
Bainbridge  hurried  to  the  rescue  in  per- 
son, and  by  his  prompt  courage,  sustained 
by  his  commanding  mien  and  stalwart 
frame,  at  once  succeeded  in  restoring  dis- 
cipline. 

In  the  same  ship  (the  Hope),  while 
bound  for  one  of  the  West-India  islands, 
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he  was  attacked  by  a  British  privateer, 
mounting  eight  guns,  and  manned  by 
thirty  men.  His  own  force  was  only  an 
armament  of  four  nines,  and  eleven  men 
before  the  mast.  The  privateer  began 
the  attack  without  showing  colors ;  but 
when  the  Hope  returned  it  with  a  broad- 
side, she  hoisted  the  British  flag,  with  the 
expectation  of  frightening  her  antagonist. 
Bainbridge,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus 
alarmed,  and  continued  his  fire  with  such 
skill  and  obstinacy,  that  the  privateer,  af- 
ter having  been  well  cut  up,  and  lost  a 
goodly  portion  of  her  crew,  was  obliged 
to  lower  her  flag.  Bainbridge  could  not 
legally  take  possession  of  the  vessel,  and, 
as  he  had  but  eleven  men,  he  did  not 
care  to  show  his  weakness,  and  refused 
even  to  board  her.  So,  speaking  the  com- 
mander, he  took  his  leave  of  him  with 
these  parting  words :  "  Go  tell  your  own- 
ers, if  they  want  the  Hope,  they  will  have 
to  send  some  one  else  to  take  her." 

During  the  same  voyage,  the  British 
man-of-war  Indefatigable,  commanded  by 
Sir  Edward  Pellew,  brought  the  Hope  to 
with  a  gun,  when  a  press-gang  boarded 
her,  and  laid  hold  of  the  first-mate,  who, 
on  the  strength  of  his  name  (Allan  M'Kin- 
sey),  was  claimed  as  a  Scotchman,  and  so 
a  British  subject.  M'Kinsey,  however, 
who  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  seized 
a  cutlass,  and  defended  himself  against 
the  outrage.  The  English  lieutenant  at 
the  head  of  the  gang  then  pounced  upon 
one  of  the  sailors  as  a  substitute,  and  bore 
him  off,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  that 
he  was  an  American,  confirmed  by  the 
word  of  his  captain.  As  the  British  offi- 
cer left  the  deck  of  the  Hope,  Bainbridge 


solemnly  declared  to  him  that,  if  he  fell 
in  with  an  English  vessel,  he  would  take 
a  sailor  out  of  her,  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
man  who  had  been  so  ruthlessly  snatched 
away  from  his  own  ship.  In  a  week  af- 
terward, Bainbridge  was  true  to  his  word. 
He  seized  a  man  on  board  of  an  English 
merchantman  at  least  equal  in  force  to 
the  Hope,  and,  shipping  him  as  one  of 
his  crew,  carried  him  into  port. 

These  spirited  acts  of  Bainbridge  made 
him  so  noticeable  a  person,  that  when  an 
American  navy  was  organized  in  1798,  on 
a  rupture  with  France  being  threatened, 
his  application  for  a  commission  was  read- 
ily granted.  His  first  service  was  as  lieu- 
tenant commandant  of  the  cruiser  Retali- 
ation, previously  known  as  Le  Coyatte,  a 
French  privateer,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Delaware,  Captain  Stephen 
Decatur,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  com- 
modore. Bainbridge  had  the  misfortune, 
on  his  first  cruise,  to  fall  in  with  a  large 
French  force,  and  was  obliged  to  strike. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  soon  re- 
stored to  liberty. 

On  returning  to  the  United  States,  he 
was  appointed  master  commandant  of  the 
Norfolk,  of  eighteen  guns.  While  in  com- 
mand of  her,  he  performed  "  a  neat  and 
delicate  evolution,"  which  proved  him  no 
less  skilful  in  manoeuvre  than  he  was  bold 
in  action.  Having  convoyed  out  of  St. 
Kitts  more  than  a  hundred  American  tra- 
ders, he  was  on  his  course,  bound  home- 
ward, when  a  large  French  frigate  hove 
in  sight.  It  was  vain  to  offer  battle  with 
his  small  brig  to  so  superior  an  enemy. 
Bainbridge  accordingly  signalled  his  con- 
voy to  disperse ;  while  he  himself,  with 
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his  little  vessel,  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  frigate,  and  induced  her  to  follow  him, 
taking  care  to  lead  her  a  wild  chase  far 
out  of  the  way  of  the  merchantmen.  The 
Norfolk  just  kept  out  of  gun-shot  until 
night  came  on,  and  then,  giving  her  pur- 
suer the  slip,  spread  all  her  canvas,  sailed 
on  her  course,  and  overtook  her  charge. 
Not  a  single  vessel  out  of  the  hundred 
merchantmen  was  found  missing,  and  the 
little  Norfolk  led  them  safely  into  port. 
Bainbridge,  having  subsequently  made  a 
satisfactory  cruise  to  the  West  Indies,  was 
on  his  return  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain  (May,  1800). 

The  next  appointment  of  Bainbridge 
was  to  the  command  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington, formerly  an  East-Indiaman.  His 
first  service  was  to  carry  tribute  to  the 
dey  of  Algiers,  which  the  United  States, 
in  common  with  other  maritime  nations, 
paid  to  that  monarch  of  pirates,  to  pur- 
chase immunity  from  pillage,  slavery,  or 
murder.  Bainbridge  fulfilled  the  unwel- 
come duty  with  discretion,  and,  by  his 
own  manly  and  independent  conduct,  al- 
most redeemed  his  country  from  the  dis- 
grace of  having  sent  him  on  so  ignoble 
a  service.  The  George  Washington  was 
the  first  vessel  of  the  new  navy  to  carry 
the  American  pennant  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  dey  of  Algiers,  not  satisfied 
with  receiving  his  tribute,  was  so  inor- 
dinate as  to  require  a  further  service  of 
Bainbridge. 

The  Algerine  monarch  had  a  tribute  to 
pay  himself.  He  had,  somehow  or  other, 
lost  the  good  will  of  the  sultan  of  Tur- 
key (Selim  III.),  but  had  been  promised 
a  return  of  it  for  the  handsome  consid- 
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eration  of  half  a  million  in  gold,  two  or 
three  hundred  slaves,  and  a  whole  cara- 
vansary of  wild  beasts.  This  miscellane- 
ously-assorted cargo  the  dey  requested 
Captain  Bainbridge  to  take  on  board  and 
carry  to  Constantinople.  Our  hero  ob- 
jected, protested.  The  dey  stormed  and 
threatened.  The  only  alternative  was 
compliance,  or  capture  and  slavery,  as  the 
American  ship  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Algerine  pirates.  Bainbridge,  however, 
was  firm  in  his  own  convictions  of  duty, 
and  would  not  have  yielded,  had  not  the 
American  consul  insisted  that  the  func- 
tion he  was  asked  to  perform  was  usual, 
and  essential  to  the  protection  of  trade. 
The  George  Washington  finally  sailed, 
with  her  decks  loaded  with  caged  tigers 
and  lions,  and  thronged  with  Turks  and 
Nubian  slaves.  Captain  Bainbridge  was 
humiliated  to  think  that  a  national  vessel 
should  be  thus  degraded;  but,  although 
the  roar  of  the  wild  beasts  and  the  clatter 
of  his  turbaned  passengers  reminded  him 
hourly  of  the  dishonor,  his  personal  good 
nature  was  not  insensible  to  the  humors 
of  the  occasion.  He  himself,  on  his  re- 
turn, was  wont  to  keep  the  table  in  a 
roar  with  accounts  of  that  memorable 
voyage.  He  would  describe,  with  a  sail- 
or's unctuousness  of  merriment,  how,  as 
the  ship  tacked,  the  Mohammedans  were 
puzzled,  in  their  frequent  prayers,  to  keep 
their  pious  faces  toward  Mecca ;  and  of  a 
nautical  expedient,  ingeniously  suggest- 
ed in  the  emergency — a. man  being  sta- 
tioned at  the  compass,  to  give  the  faith- 
ful due  notice  when  it  was  necessary  to 
"go  about"  with  the  frigate* 

*  Cooper's  Lives  of  Distinguished  American  Officers 
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On  reaching  the  straits  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, Bainbridge,  not  having  been  sup- 
plied with  a  firman,  was  afraid  of  being 
detained,  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to 
slip  through  without  one.  As  the  George 
Washington  approached  the  castles  with 
a  strong  southerly  breeze,  her  sails  were 
clewed  up  as  if  preparing  to  anchor,  and 
salutes  fired.  Gun  for  gun  was  returned 
from  the  works,  raising  immense  clouds 
of  smoke,  in  the  midst  of  which  Captain 
Bainbridge  hoisted  all  sail,  swept  at  dash- 
ing speed  through  the  straits,  out  of  gun- 
shot of  fort  and  castle,  into  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  and  anchored  under  the  walls 
of  Constantinople.  The  George  Wash- 
ington was  the  first  national  vessel  which 
had  unfurled  the  United  States  flag  in 
the  face  of  the  old  city.  The  dreamy 
Turk,  when  he  awoke  to  the  sight,  was 
greatly  bewildered.  When  the  George 
Washington  was  reported  as  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment sent  back  word  that  it  knew  of  no 
such  country.  The  explanation  that  the 
ship  came  from  that  New  World  which 
Columbus  had  discovered,  served,  howev- 
er, to  enlighten  the  sultan  and  his  min- 
isters ;  and  the  usual  tokens  of  amity  and 
welcome  (a  bunch  of  flowers  and  a  lamb) 
were  sent  on  board* 

At  Constantinople,  the  handsome  and 
courtly  Bainbridge  was  received  into  high 
favor.  The  capudan  pasha,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  the  sultan,  took  an  espe- 
cial liking  to  him,  and  entertained  him 
frequently.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
his  high  mightiness  casually  alluded,  as  a 
matter  of  small  interest,  to  the  fact  that 

*  Cooper. 


the  governor  of  the  castles  at  the  straits 
was  about  to  lose  his  head  for  having 
allowed  the  George  Washington  to  pass 
without  a  firman.  Bainbridge  was  natu- 
rally shocked  at  this  announcement,  and, 
frankly  acknowledging  that  the  fault  was 
his  own,  succeeded,  through  his  influence 
with  his  distinguished  Turkish  host,  in 
saving  the  life  of  the  innocent  governor. 
The  American  commander  handsomely 
sustained  in  return  the  hospitable  char- 
acter of  his  country,  and  on  one  occasion 
gave  a  dinner,  memorable  for  a  company 
of  guests,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  eatables, 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

After  several  weeks'  stay  at  Constan- 
tinople, Captain  Bainbridge  returned  to 
Algiers,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1801,  and  anchored  the  George 
Washington  off  the  town,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  cannon-shot.  The  dey,  with  af- 
fected disinterestedness,  expressed  a  fear 
that  the  ship  would  not  be  safe  outside, 
and  entreated  Bainbridge  to  bring  her  in 
within  the  mole.  Our  hero,  however,  not 
putting  much  faith  in  Algerine  hospitali- 
ty, declined  the  offer.  The  dey  now  hit 
upon  an  expedient  to  force  him  to  come 
in.  The  George  Washington  had  some 
guns  on  board  which  had  been  borrowed 
from  his  Algerine  majesty,  and  which 
could  not  be  safely  unshipped  without 
being  replaced  by  ballast.  The  despot 
now  refused  to  allow  this  to  be  taken 
outside,  and  Bainbridge  finally  brought 
his  ship  within  the  mole. 

The  dey,  having  the  George  Washing- 
ton in  his  power,  asked  that  she  should 
go  back  again,  to  carry  his  embassador 
to  Constantinople !     Bainbridge  refused. 
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The  enraged  despot  threatened  death  or 
slavery  as  the  alternative.  At  this  mo- 
ment, our  hero,  knowing  that  the  lives 
of  himself  and  countrymen  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  barbarian,  and  still  deter- 
mined not  to  yield  to  his  demand,  fortu- 
nately calling  to  mind  a  letter  of  protec- 
tion that  he  had  received  from  his  Turk- 
ish friend,  the  capudan  pasha,  produced 
it.  The  effect  was  magical.  From  a  fu- 
rious tyrant,  the  sovereign  of  Algiers  was 
at  once  changed  into  a  servile  vassal ;  his 
"tongue  all  honey  —  his  face  all  smiles." 
Not  a  word  more  was  said  about  sending 
the  George  Washington  to  Constantino- 
ple. Bainbridge,  in  fact,  had  so  strength- 
ened himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  dey, 
that  his  interposition  in  behalf  of  some 
Frenchmen  condemned  to  slavery  proved 
effectual,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
landing  them  in  safety  at  Alicant,  an  act 
of  magnanimity  which  was  heightened  by 
the  fact  that,  at  the  time,  France  was  at 
war  with  the  United  States. 

Bainbridge  now  returned  home,  where 
the  government  highly  approved  of  his 
conduct  during  the  adventurous  oriental 
expedition,  and  manifested  its  confidence 
by  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the 
frigate  Essex,  of  thirty-two  guns.  Join- 
ing the  squadron  under  Commodore  Dale, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to 
check  the  piratical  raids  of  the  corsairs 
of  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  the  Essex  did 
good  service  in  the  cruise,  and  returned 
home  in  1802,  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
months. 

Another  squadron  having  been  ordered 
to  the  Mediterranean,  under  Commodore 
Preble,  in  1803,  Captain  Bainbridge  was 


given  the  command  of  the  frigate  Phila- 
delphia, of  thirty-eight  guns.  Each  ves- 
sel of  the  force,  however,  went  to  sea  sep- 
arately as  it  got  ready.  The  Philadel- 
phia, soon  after  reaching  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  captured  a  cruiser  from  Mo- 
rocco, and  then  sailed  for  Tripoli.  While 
here,  in  chase  of  a  corsair,  the  Philadel- 
phia ran  aground,  and  was  taken  posses- 
sion of,  as  before  related,  by  the  barba- 
rian enemy.  For  nineteen  months,  Cap- 
tain Bainbridge  and  his  officers  suffered 
a  cruel  captivity,  during  which  they  be- 
held at  midnight,  through  their  prison- 
bars,  the  blaze  of  fire  lighted  up  by  the 
flames  of  the  Philadelphia,  when  so  gal- 
lantly attacked  and  burned  by  the  spir- 
ited Decatur. 

Again,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1804,  the 
American  captives  clambered  up  to  the 
windows,  and  saw  with  excited  hope  the 
gathering  of  the  naval  force  of  their  coun- 
try, come  to  avenge  upon  the  piratical 
Tripolitans  their  oft-repeated  wrongs  and 
insults.  Then  they  beheld,  with  proud 
expectation,  their  native  flag  flying  from 
frigate,  gun-boat,  brig,  and  schooner,  as 
the  fleet  boldly  stood  for  the  harbor  in 
which  lurked  the  barbarian  monarch's 
horde  of  sea-robbers.  With  eager  inter- 
est they  watched  the  approach  of  their 
deliverers,  and  with  the  pride  of  sailors 
exulted  in  the  beauty  of  their  native 
craft,  and  in  the  skill  with  which  they 
were  handled.  With  straining  eyes  they 
saw  the  flash  of  the  guns  and  the  collect- 
ing clouds  of  smoke  ;  listened  with  beat- 
ing hearts  to  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  ; 
and,  now  that  the  struggle  began,  felt  in 
that  moment  the  full  bitterness  of  a  cap- 
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tivity  which  kept  them  from  the  decks 
on  which  stood  their  brave  shipmates. 

Louder  roared  the  cannon,  and  thicker 
gathered  the  lurid  smoke.  The  conflict 
was  at  its  height.  Now  the  shot  fell  fast, 
dashing  the  spray  upon  the  sea-walls  of 
their  rock-bound  prison.  Turkish  bat- 
teries and  corsairs,  and  American  broad- 
sides, were  thundering  in  mingled  din. 
The  cloud  of  smoke  being  swept  away 
for  a  moment  by  the  freshening  breeze, 
the  Constitution,  "  that  glorious  frigate," 
was  seen  proudly  advancing  to  join  the 
fray,  with  the  men  on  her  topgallant- 
yards  gathering  in  the  canvas  as  she 
closed,  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  she 
were  about  to  anchor  in  a  native  harbor. 
A  glimpse,  too,  was  caught  of  the  gallant 
Decatur,  as  he  dashed  through  the  ene- 
my's line  of  corsairs,  past  battery  and  cas- 
tle, to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
and  his  country's  wrongs,  upon  the  Turk. 
Closed  up  by  the  walls  of  their  prison 
from  all  communication  with  their  coun- 
trymen, and  from  sufficient  sight  to  com- 
prehend all  that  was  passing,  Bainbridge 
and  his  officers  remained  uninformed  of 
the  issue,  but  little  doubting  that  the 
courage  of  their  countrymen  had  been 
triumphant. 

Again,  four  weeks  later,  the  prisoners 
were  aroused  at  night  by  the  firing  of 
guns.  They  at  once  sprang  to  the  win- 
dows. The  cannon  no  longer  sounded  ; 
but  here  and  there  a  light  as  of  a  ship's 
lantern,  swinging  with  the  gentle  swell 
of  the  sea,  glimmered  out  of  the  dark- 
ness. In  a  moment  the  night  as  it  were 
passed  away,  and  sky,  and  sea,  and  ship, 
and  castle,  and  battery,  and  guns,  and 


men,  were  illuminated  by  a  blaze  of  light 
which  brought  them  with  a  frightful  sud- 
denness and  distinctness  into  view.  Now 
a  burning  mast,  with  its  canvas  in  flames, 
flashed  upon  the  sight;  then  a  loud  ex- 
plosion shook  castle  and  tower,  made  the 
ships  reel  to  and  fro,  and  caused  every 
heart  to  quake  with  fear.  An  instant  af- 
terward all  was  over,  and  darkness  fell 
again  on  sea  and  land.  Silence  ruled  the 
night. 

That  darkness  was  the  pall  which  cov- 
ered for  ever  the  gallant  Somers  and  his 
brave  crew.  While  making  an  onset 
upon  the  enemy,  the  ketch  Intrepid  had 
thus  suddenly  exploded,  leaving  not  a 
man  to  tell  the  history  of  the  catastro 
phe.  Many,  knowing  the  daring  of  her 
heroic  commander,  declared  it  as  their 
belief  that  he  fired  the  train  of  his  own 
vessel,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  swarming  foe. 

The  result  of  the  attack  upon  Tripoli 
was,  a  forced  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  that  barbarous  power,  and  the 
restoration  to  liberty  of  the  American 
prisoners. 

At  the  time  of  Commodore  Preble's 
expedition  to  the  Mediterranean,  Hamet, 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Tripoli,  was 
an  exile,  having  been  deprived  of  his  gov- 
ernment by  the  usurpation  of  a  younger 
brother.  On  the  23d  of  February,  1805, 
Mr.  Eaton,  the  American  consul  at  Tunis, 
in  conjunction  with  Hamet,  planned  an 
expedition  against  the  usurper,  and  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  undertake  it. 

Accordingly,  with  about  seventy  sea- 
men from  the  American  squadron,  togeth- 
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er  with  the  followers  of  Hamet  and  some 
Egyptian  troops,  Eaton  and  the  deposed 
prince,  on  the  16th  of  March,  set  out  from 
Alexandria  toward  Tripoli,  a  distance  of 
a  thousand  miles.  Their  route  lay  across 
the  great  Libyan  desert,  and  in  the  pas- 
sage the  troops  endured  much  hardship 
from  fatigue,  heat,  and  thirst.  On  the 
26th  of  April,  the  invading  army  arrived 
at  Derne,  a  city  of  Tripoli,  situated  on 
the  Mediterranean,  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  eastward  from  the  capital. 
The  place  was  taken  by  assault  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  invaders  pressed 
forward.  Two  engagements  took  place 
with  the  Tripolitan  forces  (on  the  18th 
of  May  and  the  10th  of  June),  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated.  The  reigning 
bashaw  now  offered  much  more  favorable 
terms  of  peace  than  any  which  had  pre- 
viously been  presented,  and  they  were 
accordingly  accepted  by  Mr.  Lear,  the 
authorized  agent  of  the  United  States, 
who  promptly  concluded  a  treaty  within 
the  month  of  June. 

Captain  Bainbridge,  on  his  return  to 
the  United  States,  finding  that,  with  his 
growing  family — for  in  his  youth  he  had 
married  a  beautiful  woman,  the  daughter 


of  a  governor  of  one  of  the  West-India 
islands,  and  had  been  blessed  with  sev- 
eral children — it  was  scarcely  possible, 
with  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  to  sup- 
port them,  sought  to  improve  his  fortune. 
He  accordingly  obtained  leave  to  make 
several  voyages  in  the  merchant-service. 
These  proved  successful,  and  he  was  still 
pursuing  them,  when,  being  in  the  Bal- 
tic, he  heard  of  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Great  Britain,  in  June,  1812.  Hur- 
rying home,  he  presented  himself  at  the 
seat  of  government,  for  duty.  We  have 
seen  how,  in  conjunction  with  Commo- 
dore Stewart,  he  had  succeeded  in  releas- 
ing the  navy  from  that  disgraceful  inac- 
tion to  which  a  timid  administration  had 
condemned  it.  He  had,  on  that  occasion, 
confidently  pledged  his  favorite  service 
to  do  honor  to  the  country,  and  he  was 
now  eager  to  fulfil  his  bond. 

Captain  Bainbridge  was  immediately 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  frigate 
Constellation ;  but,  in  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward, he  was  glad  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Constitution,  which  the  gallant  Hull, 
sated  with  victory,  and  with  a  generous 
consideration  for  his  fellow-commanders, 
had  offered  to  give  up. 
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Commodore  Bainbridge  was  now, 


for  the  first  time,  in  command  of  a 
squadron ;  and  he  stood  upon  the  deck 
of  the  Constitution,  on  which  he  hoisted 
his  broad  pennant,  proudly  exulting  in 
his  charge,  and  determined  to  justify  the 
confidence  of  his  country.  The  Essex, 
of  thirty-two  guns,  Captain  David  Porter, 
and  the  sloop  Hornet,  of  eighteen,  Cap- 
tain James  Lawrence,  were  the  two  oth- 
er vessels  which,  with  the  Constitution, 
formed  the  squadron,  under  Bainbridge, 
now  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  south  Atlan- 
tic for  the  English  East-Indiamen.  The 
Constitution  and  the  Hornet  sailed  in 
company  from  Boston.  The  Es- 
sex, then  refitting  in  the  Dela- 
ware, was  ordered  to  follow  and  meet  her 
consorts  on  the  coast  of  South  America. 
She,  however,  failed  of  the  rendezvous, 
and  became  involved  in  a  series  of  mem- 
orable adventures,  which  will  hereafter 
be  duly  chronicled. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Hor- 
net arrived  off  San  Salvador,  on 


Oct.  26. 


the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  due  time.  On  the 
latter  entering  the  harbor,  she  found  the 
British  cruiser,  La  Bonne  Citoyenne,  lying 
at  anchor.  The  chivalric  and  impetuous 
Lawrence,  notwithstanding  the  enemy's 
vessel  was  larger,  and  had  more  men  and 
guns  than  his  own,  challenged  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Green,  to  sail  out  and 
fight,  pledging  his  honor  that  neither  the 
Constitution,  then  off  the  harbor,  nor  any 
other  American  vessel,  should  interfere. 
But  the  British  commander  declined  the 
combat,  declaring  that,  although  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  result  of  such  an  en- 
gagement would  be  favorable  to  his  own 
ship,  he  was  "equally  convinced  that 
Commodore  Bainbridge  could  not  swerve 
so  much  from  the  paramount  duty  that 
he  owed  his  country  as  to  become  an  in- 
active spectator,  and  see  a  ship  belonging 
to  the  very  squadron  under  his  orders 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy."*  In 
order  to  relieve  his  anxiety  on  this  point, 
Bainbridge  sailed  away,  and  left  the  Hor- 

*  Analectic  Magazine. 
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net  alone.  The  British  captain,  however, 
still  declined  the  challenge,  and,  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  on  board  a  large  amount 
of  specie  intrusted  to  his  keeping,  was 
fully  justified ;  although  the  reasons  he 
alleged  for  his  refusal,  as  they  expressed 
a  distrust  of  the  word  of  Lawrence  and 
Bainbridge,  were  gratuitously  insulting. 
The  Constitution,  having  left 

her  consort,  the  Hornet,  off  San 
Salvador,  on  the  watch  for  La  Bonne  Oito- 
yenne  (which  was  thus  kept  for  a  whole 
month  blockaded  in  the  harbor),  sailed 
down  the  Brazilian  coast  to  the  south- 
ward. When  three  days  out,  about  thir- 
ty miles  from  land,  and  the  same  distance 
south  of  San  Salvador,  the  Constitution 
made  two  strange  sail,  in-shore  and  to  the 
windward.  They  were  soon  discovered 
to  be  ships ;  and,  when  one  stood  in  for 
the  land,  and  the  other  off-shore,  direct- 
ing her  course  toward  the  Constitution, 
it  became  evident  that  the  latter  was  an 
enemy's  frigate,  closing  to  give  battle. 
Bainbridge,  confident  in  his  ship,  in  his 
officers  and  his  crew,  almost  every  man 
of  which  had  shared  in  Hull's  victory  over 
the  Guerriere,  and  ambitious  himself  of 
honor,  eagerly  sped  to  the  encounter.* 
At  a  quarter  of  eleven  o'clock 

in  the  morning,  the  Constitution 
tacked  to  the  northward  and  westward, 


Dec.  29. 


*  "  In  receiving  the  Constitution  from  Hull,  Bainbridge 
found  her  with  only  a  portion  of  her  old  officers  in  her, 
though  the  crew  remained  essentially  the  same.  Morris, 
her  late  first-lieutenant,  had  been  promoted,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  George  Porter,  a  gentleman  of  Virginia,  and  a 
man  of  spirit  and  determination.  John  Shubrick  and 
Beekman  Hoffman,  the  first  of  South  Carolina  and  the  last 
of  New  York,  two  officers  who  stood  second  to  none  of 
their  rank  in  the  service,  were  still  in  the  ship,  as  was 
Alwyn,  her  late  master." — Cooper. 


and  stood  for  the  approaching  enemy.  At 
eleven  o'clock  she  tacked  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward,  hauling  up  her  main- 
sail and  taking  in  her  royals,  and  in  half 
an  hour  more  setting  them  again,  in  or- 
der to  draw  off  the  stranger  from  the 
coast,  and  increase  the  distance  between 
her  and  her  companion.  At  about  noon, 
being  sufficiently  far  from  the  land,  the 
Constitution  took  in  her  mainsail  and  roy- 
als, but,  as  the  wind  was  light  and  the 
sea  smooth,  kept  everything  aloft  ready 
for  use,  hoisted  her  ensign  and  pennant, 
tacked  again,  and  stood  right  for  the  ene- 
my. The  strange  ship  now  hoisted  Eng- 
lish colors,  and  bore  down  with  the  in- 
tention of  raking,  which  the  Constitution 
avoided  by  wearing. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  Englishman  was  within  half  a  mile,  to 
the  windward,  he  was  observed  to  have 
nothing  but  the  union-jack  flying  at  his 
mizzen.  Bainbridge,  to  make  him  show 
all  his  colors  again,  ordered  a  shot  to  be 
fired  across  his  bows.  The  signal  was  un- 
derstood, and  answered  by  hoisting  the 
proper  bunting,  to  which  the  Constitu- 
tion rejoined  by  a  full  broadside.  The 
enemy  returned  the  fire  ;  and  then  began 
a  general  action,  with  "  round  and  grape" 
from  both  sides,  while  each  vessel  manoeu- 
vred to  rake  and  to  avoid  being  raked. 
Bainbridge  strove  to  get  closer,  but  his 
antagonist  warily  kept  at  a  distance. 

The  action  had  hardly  begun,  when 
Bainbridge  was  wounded  in  the  hip  by  a 
musket-ball ;  and,  almost  immediately  af- 
terward, came  a  shot  which  carried  away 
the  wheel,  and  drove  a  copper  bolt  into 
his  thigh.     The  gallant  commodore,  how- 
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ever,  kept  at  his  post,  hobbling  as  best 
he  could  along  the  quarter-deck,  giving 
his  orders  without  a  falter,  and  refusing 
even  to  sit  down.  The  loss  of  the  wheel, 
which  was  dashed  into  splinters,  was  a 
serious  matter,  particularly  as  the  ene- 
my's vessel,  being  well  manned  and  ac- 
tively handled,  and  the  better  sailer  in 
the  light  tropical  wind,  was  constantly 
manoeuvring  to  rake,  and  thus  kept  the 
Constitution  always  on  the  alert  to  check 
her  purpose.  It  required  all  the  tact  of 
her  officers,  with  her  wheel  gone,  to  work 
their  ship  by  the  awkward  substitute  by 
which  the  Constitution  was  now  steered  * 
"Wearied  of  this  fatiguing  manoeuvring, 
Bainbridge  determined  to  close  with  his 
antagonist,  in  spite  of  his  raking ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, setting  the  fore  and  main  sails 
of  his  ship,  he  luffed  up  close  to  him.  The 
enemy,  finding  himself  thus  hard  pressed, 
and  suffering  greatly  by  the  nearer  fire, 
made  an  attempt  to  run  the  Constitution 
aboard ;  and,  in  the  manoeuvre,  his  jib- 
boom  got  foul  of  the  Constitution's  miz- 
zen-rigging.  In  less  than  ten  minutes, 
however,  the  Englishman's  bowsprit  and 
foremast  being  shot  away,  the  two  ships 
worked  clear  of  each  other.  The  rest  will 
be  best  told  in  Bainbridge's  own  words : 
"At  fifteen  minutes  past  three,  shot  away 
his  maintop-mast,  just  above  the  cap.  At 
forty  minutes  past  three,  shot  away  the 
gaft  and  spanker-boom.    At  fifty-five  min- 

*  "  When  a  frigate's  wheel  is  gone,  the  tiller  is  worked 
by  tackles,  below  two  decks,  and  this  makes  awkward 
work  ;  first,  as  to  the  transmission  of  orders,  and  next  and 
principally,  as  to  the  degree  of  change,  the  men  who  do 
the  work  not  being  able  to  see  the  sails.  There  are  two 
modes  of  transmitting  the  orders :  one  by  a  tube  fitted  for 
that  express  purpose,  and  the  other  by  a  line  of  midship- 
men. ' ' —  Cooper. 


utes  past  three,  shot  away  his  mizzen-mast, 
nearly  by  the  board.  At  five  minutes  past 
four,  having  silenced  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
completely,  and  his  colors  in  the  main 
rigging  being  down,  we  supposed  he  had 
struck;  we  then  hauled  down  courses, 
and  shot  ahead,  to  repair  our  rigging, 
which  was  extremely  cut,  leaving  the 
enemy  a  complete  wreck.  Soon  after- 
ward, discovered  that  the  enemy's  flag 
was  still  flying.  Hove-to,  to  repair  some 
of  our  damage.  At  twenty  minutes  past 
four,  wore  ship  and  stood  for  the  enemy. 
At  twenty-five  minutes  past  five,  got  very 
close  to  the  enemy,  in  a  very  effectual 
raking  position,  athwart  his  bows,  and, 
when  about  to  fire,  he  most  prudently 
struck  his  flag ;  for,  had  he  suffered  the 
broadside  to  have  raked  him,  his  addi- 
tional loss  must  have  been  extremely 
great,  as  he  lay  an  unmanageable  wreck 
upon  the  water." 

After  these  momentous  "  minutes,"  du- 
ring which  Bainbridge  had  won  his  vic- 
tory, the  Constitution,  although  her  can- 
vas was  riddled  and  her  rigging  well  cut 
up,  came  out  of  the  battle  with  royal 
yards  across  as  she  had  gone  into  it,  and 
with  each  mast  and  spar  in  its  place. 
The  enemy's  vessel,  how  different  her 
plight !  Stick  after  stick  had  been  shot 
away,  inch  by  inch,  until  nothing  was 
left  but  a  few  stumps* 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  struck,  Bain- 
bridge sent  a  boat  (one  out  of  the  two 
only  left  of  the  eight  with  which  he  had 
gone  into  the  struggle),  with  his  first- 
lieutenant,  to  take  possession  of  the  con- 
quered ship,  which  proved  to  be  the  frig- 

c  Cooper. 
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ate  Java,  rated  a  thirty-eight,  but  carry- 
ing forty-nine  guns,  and  with  upward  of 
four  hundred  men  on  board.  The  havoc 
among  her  people  had  been  terrific.  The 
English  themselves  acknowledged  a  loss 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Her  commander, 
Captain  Lambert,  a  man  of  high  naval 
repute,  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  but 
still  survived.  On  board  the  Java  was 
Lieutenant-General  Hislop,  accompanied 
by  his  staff,  on  his  way  to  India,  where 
he  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
presidency  of  Bombay.  When  this  gen- 
tleman and  his  officers  were  brought  on 
board  the  Constitution,  Bainbriclge  re- 
ceived them  with  his  characteristic  cour- 
tesy and  that  gentle  kindness  which  al- 
ways marks  the  conduct  of  a  magnani- 
mous conqueror.  When  the  officers  and 
crew  had  been  taken  out,  with  their  per- 
sonal baggage,  and  the  wheel  of  the  ship 
removed,  to  replace  the  lost  one  of  the 
Constitution,  the  ill-fated  Java  was  blown 
up,  with  all  her  valuable  stores.* 

The  Constitution's  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  comparatively  small,  there 
being  but  nine  of  the  former  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  latter.  Among  the  dead,  how- 
ever, was  the  gallant  Alwyn,  who,  for  his 
courage  and  skill  while  sailing-master  on 

*  "There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Cooper,  "that  she  [the 
Constitution]  was  a  heavier  ship  than  her  adversary  [the 
Java],  but  the  difference  in  the  batteries  was  less  than 
appeared  by  the  nominal  calibres  of  the  guns  ;  the  Ameri- 
can shot,  in  that  war,  being  generally  of  light  weight, 
while  tbose  of  the  Java,  by  some  accounts,  were  French." 
The  English  always  contended  that  the  American  ships 
had  Kentucky  riflemen  in  their  tops.  When  this  matter 
was  being  investigated  by  an  English  court  of  inquiry,  a 
frank  British  tar  was  asked  ' '  if  they  had  suffered  much  on 
the  forecastle  from  musketry."  —  "Yes,"  he  answered, 
"  and  likewise  from  round  and  grape  !" 
128 


the  Constitution,  in  her  previous  battle 
with  the  Guerriere,  had  been  promoted 
to  a  lieutenancy.  The  wounds  of  Bain- 
bridge  himself  were  so  severe  as  to  threat- 
en the  fatal  result  of  lock-jaw ;  but  so  res- 
olutely did  he  cling  to  his  duty,  that  he 
remained  from  early  afternoon,  when  first 
shot,  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  active- 
ly engaged  on  deck.  Those  eight  hours 
of  fatigue  and  irritation,  torturing  and 
inflaming  an  ugly  wound  made  by  a  cop- 
per bolt,  came  near  closing  the  commo- 
dore's life  for  ever;  but,  with  a  strong 
constitution,  and  the  aid  of  a  skilful  sur- 
geon, he  succeeded  in  passing  through 
the  crisis  of  danger,  and  finally  recov- 
ered. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Constitution  at 
San  Salvador,  where  the  wounded  and 
dying  prisoners  were  now  conveyed,  Bain- 
briclge, with  the  magnanimous  courtesy 
which  always  characterized  him,  returned 
to  Captain  Lambert  his  sword.  The  Eng- 
lish commander  was  lying  prostrate  upon 
his  cot,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Con- 
stitution, when  Commodore  Bainbridge, 
himself  still  suffering  from  his  severe  in- 
juries, approached,  supported  by  two  of 
his  officers,  and  handed  to  the  dying  cap- 
tain the  weapon  with  which  he  had  once 
so  bravely  fought,  but  which  he  would 
never  wield  again.  As  Bainbridge,  with 
an  expression  of  manly  sympathy  upon 
his  face,  and  a  few  gentle  words  of  con- 
dolence, bent  his  tall  form  over  his  dying 
antagonist,  Lambert  with  a  feeble  grasp 
received  his  sword,  and  with  a  faint  smile 
welcomed  this  generous  recognition  of 
that  human  fellowship  which  the  brave 
and  chivalrous  never  fail  to  acknowledge, 
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be  they  friends  or  foes.  Captain  Lam- 
bert lived  but  a  few  hours  after  this  in- 
terview, which  greatly  cheered  the  last 
sad  moments  that  were  hurrying  him  on 
to  the  grave. 

The  courtesy  and  liberality  with  which 
Bainbridge  treated  his  captives  were  ac- 
knowledged by  Lieutenant-General  His- 
lop  in  the  gift  of  a  handsome  sword.  Lieu- 
tenant Chad,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Java  on  Lambert's  being 
disabled,  wrote,  in  the  report  of  the  fight 
to  the  British  government — "I  can  not 
conclude  this  letter  without  expressing 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  thus  pub- 
licly for  the  generous  treatment  Captain 
Lambert  and  his  officers  have  experi- 
enced from  his  gallant  enemy,  Commo- 
dore Bainbridge  and  his  officers."  Admi- 
ral Jarvis  declared  that  the  deportment 
of  the  American  commander  toward  his 
prisoners  resembled  the  proud  bearing  of 
a  grandee  of  Spain,  in  the  days  of  her 
chivalry ;  and  that  this  trait  of  national 
character,  which  indicated  so  much  of  fu- 
ture greatness,  had  given  him,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, much  uneasiness  and  apprehen- 
sion. 

Bainbridge  now  hastened  home  with 
his  ship,  as  she  greatly  required  repairs, 
and  reached  Boston  on  the  27th  of 
February.  The  victor  was  hailed 
with  loud  acclamation  of  praise  through- 
out his  native  land,  and  was  immediately 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  navy- 
yard  at  Charlestown,  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  Independence,  a  seventy-four 
gun  ship,  was  building,  on  which  the  gal- 
lant commodore  hoped  to  fly  his  broad 
pennant,  and  to  win  more  laurels  in  an- 
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other  struggle  with  the  great  enemy  on 
the  ocean* 

The  sloop  Hornet,  Captain  Lawrence, 
as  will  be  remembered,  was  left  off  San 
Salvador,  blockading  La  Bonne  Citoyenne. 
Here  she  remained  on  the  watch  for  eigh- 
teen days,  when  the  arrival  of  a  British 
seventy-four,  the  Montague,  forced  her, 
in  her  turn,  to  enter  and  seek  refuge  in 
the  neutral  harbor,  by  the  side  of  the  en- 
emy which  she  had  challenged  to  combat. 
Lawrence,  finding  the  tide  thus  strongly 
turned  against  him,  resolved  to  give  the 
slip  to  the  Montague,  which  had  come  ex- 
pressly to  relieve  La  Bonne  Citoyenne  from 
her  hard  durance. 

Accordingly,  taking  advantage  of  a 
dark  night,  the  Hornet  silently  sailed  out 
of  the  harbor,  and,  escaping  the  enemy, 
got  safely  to  sea.  While  cruising  on  the 
coast,  and  having  made  a  long  stretch,  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  mouth  of 


*  The  Independence  was  not  ready  for  sea  until  after 
peace  was  declared.  In  1815,  Bainbridge  sailed  in  her  as 
flag-ship,  to  take  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
then  engaged  against  the  dey  of  Algiers.  On  his  arrival, 
however,  he  found  that  his  predecessor,  the  bold  and  dash- 
ing Decatur,  had  closed  the  war.  He  soon  returned  home, 
but  was  again  despatched  to  the  Mediterranean  on  a  cruise, 
with  no  other  purpose  than  a  peaceful  demonstration  of 
American  force  to  the  piratical  nations  on  that  sea,  that 
they  might  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  regarding 
the  maritime  rights  of  the  United  States.  He  again  re- 
turned home  ;  and,  after  serving  at  the  head  of  the  board 
of  naval  commissioners,  and  in  command  of  the  navy- 
yards  at  Philadelphia  and  Charlestown,  he  was  finally  so 
weakened  in  constitution,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  repose  of  his  own  fireside.  After  lingering  with  a  com- 
plication of  diseases  for  more  than  half  a  year,  he  died  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1833,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine.  In  the  delirium  of  his  last  moments,  he  rose  con- 
vulsively from  his  bed,  demanded  his  arms,  and  ordered 
all  hands  to  be  called  to  board  the  enemy.  In  a  moment 
more,  however,  he  was  forced  to  strike  to  the  great  con- 
queror Death  ;  and  the  hero,  vanquished  at  last,  fell  back 
dead. 
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the  Demerara  river,  in  British  Guiana, she 
got  sight,  on  the  24th  of  February,  of  a 

man-of-war  brig,  with  English  col- 
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ors.  As  his  enemy  bore  down,  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  cleared  his  ship  for  action, 
and  beat  to  quarters.  Both  vessels  were 
hauled  close  to  the  wind,  each  striving 
for  the  weather-gage,  and  rapidly  closed. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  until  now, 
with  their  heads  turned  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, they  passed  within  half  pistol-shot 
distance,  and,  as  they  sailed  by,  discharg- 
ing full  broadsides  from  their  larboard- 
batteries.  As  soon  as  he  got  past,  the 
Englishman  put  his  helm  hard  up,  and 
wore  short  round,  in  order  to  rake  his 
antagonist.  The  Hornet,  however,  skil- 
fulty  defeated  the  purpose  of  this  manoeu- 
vre by  doing  the  same,  and  thus  coming 
down  on  his  quarter  in  a  "  perfect  blaze 
of  fire."  Lawrence,  closing  in  with  his 
ship,  and  keeping  the  position  which  he 
had  so  skilfully  obtained,  poured  in  his 
broadsides  with  such  vigor,  that  in  ten 
minutes  afterward  the  enemy  had  not 
only  hauled  down  his  colors,  but  hoisted 
a  signal  of  distress,  while  in  a  moment 
more  his  mainmast  fell  by  the  board. 

Lawrence  sent  his  lieutenant  to  take 
possession  of  the  prize.  That  officer  hur- 
ried back  with  the  intelligence  that  she 
was  the  British  sloop-of-war  Peacock,  of 
eighteen  guns,  Captain  Peake,  and  that 
she  had  been  so  damaged  in  the  conflict, 
that  she  had  already  six  feet  of  water  in 
her  hold,  and  was  fast  sinking.  Captain 
Lawrence  at  once  ordered  his  boats  to 
her  relief.  The  wounded  were  removed, 
the  anchors  let  go,  the  guns  thrown  over- 
board, the  shot-holes   plugged,  and  the 


pumps  set  a-going,  but  all  in  vain.  She 
gave  a  lurch,  and  down  she  went,  carry- 
ing with  her  thirteen  of  the  British  sail- 
ors and  three  brave  American  seamen 
who  were  striving  to  save  them.  The 
commander  of  the  Peacock  had  received 
two  wounds,  the  last  soon  proving  fatal. 
His  body,  wrapped  in  the  national  flag, 
was  laid  in  the  cabin,  to  sink  with  the 
vessel. 

The  slaughter  had  been  great  for  so 
brief  an  engagement.  The  Peacock  had 
her  captain  and  four  men  killed,  and  thir- 
ty-three wounded.  The  Hornet  had  but 
one  man  killed  and  two  wounded*  Al- 
though Captain  Lawrence  had  somewhat 
the  more  powerful  vessel,  his  rapid  and 
complete  victory  was  due  to  the  superior 
manner  in  which  he  had  sailed  and  fought 
his  ship. 

During  the  action,  the  British  brig 
L'Espiegle,  of  considerable  force,  lay  at 
anchor  in-shore,  about  six  miles  distant. 
Lawrence,  thinking  it  possible  she  might 
come  out  to  battle,  took  care  to  be  in 
readiness  to  receive  her.  The  Hornet 
had  new  sails  bent,  her  boats  all  snugly 
stowed,  and  her  decks  cleared  ready  for 
another  conflict,  by  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
although  the  first  had  not  closed  until 

*  "The  Peacock  was  a  vessel  of  the  Hornet's  size,  being 
a  little  shorter  but  having  more  beam.  Her  proper  arma- 
ment was  thirty-twos,  but,  for  some  reason  that  is  not 
known,  they  had  been  changed  for  lighter  guns ;  and  in 
the  action  she  mounted  sixteen  twenty-four  pound  carron- 
ades,  two  light  long  guns,  a  twelve-pound  carronade  on 
her  topgallant  forecastle,  and  another  light  long  gun  aft. 
By  her  quarter-bill  she  had  one  hundred  and  thirty  men 
on  board  at  the  time  she  was  taken.  This  force  rendered 
her  inferior  to  the  Hornet,  which  ship  mounted  eighteen 
thirty-two  pound  carronades,  and  two  long  twelves.  The 
Hornet,  in  the  action,  mustered  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  men  fit  for  duty." — Cooper. 
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nearly  six  o'clock,  and  much  of  the  even- 
ing had  been  passed  in  the  attempt  to 
rescue  the  sinking  Peacock.  The  Eng- 
lishman, however,  showing  no  disposition 
to  engage,  the  Hornet  at  break 
of  day  made  sail  for  home,  and 
arrived  in  New  York  toward  the  end  of 
March. 

On  his  arrival,  Captain  Lawrence  was 
hailed  with  applause,  as  had  been  Bain- 
bridge,  his  superior  in  the  service,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
frigate  Chesapeake. 

The  victories  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Hornet,  following  the  earlier  triumphs 
of  the  little  American  navy,  served  to  con- 
firm its  popularity  with  the  people.  The 
government  was  now  convinced  that  a 
service  which  showed  so  much  vigor  in 
its  neglected  infancy,  was  capable  of  be- 
ing cherished  into  a  maturity  of  grandeur 
and  power.  Congress  no  longer  disowned 
the  navy,  cutting  it  off  as  it  were  with  a 
shilling,  but  proudly  welcomed  the  once- 
abandoned  offspring,  and  bestowed  upon 
it  its  share  of  the  national  bounty.  An 
act  was  passed  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, empowering  the  president  to 
build  four  seventy-fours  and  six  ships  of 
forty-four  guns  each.  Again,  on  the  3d 
of  March,  six  sloops-of-war  were  ordered 
to  be  built  for  ocean-service,  and  as  many 
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vessels  as  might  be  required  for  dispu- 
ting the  control  of  the  lakes. 

The  effect  in  Europe  of  our  naval  tri- 
umphs was  no  less  manifestly  great.  "  No 
words,"  says  Alison,  the  intensely  British 
historian,  "  can  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  impression  which  the  successive 
capture  of  these  three  frigates  and  two 
sloops  made,  not  only  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  but  over  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  The  triumphs  of  the  British 
navy,  for  above  a  century,  had  been  so 
uninterrupted,  and  the  moral  influence 
they  had  in  consequence  acquired  had 
become  so  prodigious,  that  it  was  gener- 
ally believed,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  they  were  invincible,  and  that  no 
other  nation  had  any  chance  of  success 
in  combating  them  on  the  ocean  but  by 
the  most  decided  superiority  of  force. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  seen  that,  in  re- 
peated instances  of  combats  of  single  ves- 
sels of  the  same  class  against  each  other, 
the  ships  of  the  United  States  had  proved 
victorious, the  English  were  stunned  as  by 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake  ;  the  Ameri- 
cans were  immeasurably,  and  with  good 
reason,  elated ;  and  the  other  nations  in 
Europe  thought  that  they  discerned  at 
last  the  small,  black  cloud  arising  over 
the  ocean  which  was  to  involve  the  Brit- 
ish maritime  power  in  destruction." 
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The  war-party  found  consolation 
for  the  failure  of  their  magnificent 
schemes  for  conquering  Canada,  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  little  navy,  which  they 
were  now  glad  to  welcome  to  their  espe- 
cial favor,  and  in  the  increasing  European 
troubles,  which  seemed  to  be  gathering  in 
crushing  force  upon  Great  Britain.  Be- 
lieving that  England  had  full  employ- 
ment for  her  resources  in  the  great  con- 
flict which  she  was  waging  with  all  Eu- 
rope, marshalled  to  battle  under  Napo- 
leon, the  Congressional  partisans  of  the 
war  raised  their  voices  still  louder  for  the 
continuance  of  hostilities,  and  more  con- 
fidently than  ever  sang  their  anticipatory 
paeans  of  victory.  With  the  second  elec- 
tion of  Madison  (now  their  sworn  confed- 
erate) to  the  presidency,  the  late  naval 
triumphs,  and  the  "favorable  European 
news,"  to  inspirit  them  with  fresh  mar- 
tial ardor,  the  young  democratic  orators 
opened  the  second  session  of  the  twelfth 
Congress  (1812  and  '13)  with  a  trumpet- 
blast. 


The  downfall  of  Great  Britain  was  con- 
fidently predicted.  The  French  eagles 
were  again  flying  in  triumph  over  Mad- 
rid ;  and  Napoleon,  having  subdued  west- 
ern Europe,  had  (in  search,  as  it  were,  of 
another  world  to  conquer)  marched  to 
Russia.  Fresh  from  the  tragic  glories  of 
Borodino,  he  had  entered  Moscow ;  and 
the  universal  dominion  which  he  coveted 
seemed  within  his  grasp.  This  was  the 
intelligence  which  gave  apparent  sanc- 
tion to  the  policy  of  our  young  states- 
men in  favor  of  continuing  the  war  with 
an  enemy  who,  however  great,  was  pre- 
occupied with  a  greater. 

The  report  of  the  army-bill  revived  the 
discussion  of  the  war-question.  The  ve- 
hement Quincy,  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
federalists,  bitterly  denounced  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada  as  wanton  and  senseless, 
and  its  advocates  as  young  politicians 
only  half  hatched,  to  whom  reason  and 
justice  were  nothing,  and  revenge  every- 
thing. Henry  Clay,  himself  one  of  the 
"  young  politicians"  against  whom  Quin- 
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cy's  rude  sarcasm  was  directed,  in  his  elo- 
quent answer  won  the  sympathy  of  his 
audience,  from  many  of  whom  he  drew 
tears,  by  his  pathetic  story  of  the  wrongs 
inflicted  by  Great  Britain  upon  our  sail- 
ors— wrongs  which  he  declared  justified 
war  to  the  uttermost.  In  alluding  to  the 
ill  success  of  the  first  campaign  against 
Canada,  the  young  orator  insisted  that  it 
had  been  owing,  not  to  a  want  of  cour- 
age or  capacity,  but  of  discipline  and  ex- 
perience. He  was  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  past  disaster,  but  would  seek  to  repair 
it  by  more  efficient  action  in  the  future. 
He  would  call  out  the  fullest  resources 
of  the  country,  and,  striking  the  enemy 
at  sea  and  on  land,  negotiate  a  peace  at 
Quebec  or  Halifax. 

Clay's  speech  was  expressive  of  the 
feeling  of  the  dominant  party,  and  the 
action  of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion was  in  accordance.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  the  war  with  renewed 
energy,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to 
invigorate  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  a  more  efficient  spirit.  The 
cabinet  was  the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of 
the  revival.  President  Madison  himself, 
however  inert,  was  necessarily  a  fixture  ; 
but  he  was  so  far  induced  to  comply  with 
the  general  stir  among  his  party,  as  to 
revolutionize  his  cabinet.  Eustis,  the  sec- 
retary of  war,  made  way  for  Monroe,  who 
subsequently,  in  his  turn,  yielded  to  Gen- 
eral Armstrong.  Hamilton  was  forced  to 
transfer  the  navy  department  to  the  prac- 
tical William  Jones,  who  was  once  a  ship- 
master and  merchant. 

Another  loan  was  authorized,  toward 
supplying  the  estimated  deficiency,  in  the 


revenue  for  the  year,  of  twenty-four  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  federalists,  whose 
influence  was  pre-eminent  among  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  succeeded  in  greatly 
thwarting  the  government,  by  opposing 
subscriptions  to  the  loan.  Three  trials 
were  made  in  vain  before  the  amount 
could  be  obtained,  and  then  only,  as  the 
federal  journals  took  care  contemptuous- 
ly to  remark,  by  the  aid  of  three  foreign- 
ers, who  conjointly  subscribed  more  than 
half  the  loan.  These  were  Girard,  As- 
tor,  and  Parrish.  The  two  former  were 
remarkable  examples  of  the  sudden  rise 
from  the  humblest  poverty  to  the  great- 
est opulence. 

Stephen  Gieaed,  a  Frenchman,  begin- 
ning life  as  a  cabin-boy,  rising  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  small  West-India  trader,  and 
subsequently  establishing  himself  as  a 
merchant,  had  now  purchased  the  build- 
ing of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
set  up  a  bank  of  his  own,  and  was  already 
considered  the  richest  man  in  Philadel- 
phia. John  Jacob  Astoe,  originally  a  poor 
immigrant  from  Germany,  advertising  on 
his  arrival  in  New  York  his  whole  stock 
in  trade  for  sale  (consisting  of  a  single 
rickety  piano  made  by  his  brother  in  Lon- 
don, and  intrusted  to  the  young  adven- 
turer on  commission),  was  now  the  great 
fur-merchant  of  the  West,  with  millions 
at  command,  and  financial  shrewdness  to 
employ  them  at  any  advantage  which 
might  offer.  Astor,  though  at  the  time 
of  much  less  wealth  than  Girard,  was  des- 
tined, in  the  future,  by  a  longer  life,  and 
the  fortunate  circumstance  of  being  a 
denizen  of  the  more  progressive  city,  to 
accumulate  much  the  greater  riches. 
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These  foreigners  had  experienced,  in 
their  own  rapid  rise  to  wealth,  the  great 
resources  of  their  adopted  country,  and, 
whatever  might  be  the  temporary  effect 
upon  trade  of  the  war,  did  not  doubt  the 
future  affluence  of  the  American  Union. 
They  therefore  loaned  the  government 
their  millions,  with  unhesitating  confi- 
dence in  its  security.  Parrish,  the  part- 
ner of  a  great  Hamburg  house,  was  per- 
haps more  tempted  by  the  discount  of- 
fered than  by  the  trust  which  he  felt  in 
the  future  greatness  of  the  country.  It 
was  a  function  of  his  trade  to  take  risks, 
and  a  government  loan  at  eight  per  cent, 
was  a  temptation  not  easily  resisted. 

Other  measures  were  resorted  to,  to 
give  efficiency  to  the  campaign  of  the 
year.  To  encourage  recruiting,  the  pay 
of  the  private  soldier  was  raised  from  six 
to  eight  dollars  per  month  ;  and  recruits 
were  allowed  the  option  of  serving  for 
five  years  or  during  the  war,  and  were 
guarantied  from  arrest  for  debt  while  in 
service.  The  president  was  authorized, 
in  lieu  of  the  inefficient  volunteer  sys- 
tem, to  enlist  twenty  regiments  of  regu- 
lars, who  were  to  serve  for  twelve  months, 
and  to  receive  each  a  bounty  of  sixteen 
dollars. 

Six  new  major-generals  and  eight  more 
brigadier-generals,  together  with  an  in- 
creased number  of  other  officers,  were  au- 
thorized. Accordingly,  the  popular  Har- 
rison, Wilkinson,  Hampton,  Morgan  Lew- 
is, William  R.  Davie,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Aaron  Ogden,  of  Revolutionary  re- 
nown, were  raised  to  the  rank  of  major- 
generals.  The  eight  raised  to  the  new 
brigadier   appointments  were    Gushing, 


Parker,  Izard,  Pike,  Winder,  M'Arthur, 
Cass  (the  secretary  of  state,  under  Presi- 
dent Buchanan),  and  Howard.  Swart- 
wout,  of  New  York,  succeeded  Morgan 
Lewis  as  quartermaster,  and  had  also  the 
rank  of  a  brigadier. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  army 
on  the  Canadian  frontier  had  begun,  as 
the  new  year  opened,  to  show  signs  of 
fresh  activity.  General  Harrison  held  his 
force  in  three  divisions :  one  under  Gen- 
eral Tupper,  at  Fort  M<  Arthur ;  the  sec- 
ond under  General  Winchester,  at  Fort 
Defiance  (which  was  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Au  Glaize  with  the 
Maumee,  in  the  northwest  part  of  Ohio, 
and  at  the  southeast  extremity  of  Wil- 
liams county) ;  and  the  third  under  his 
own  personal  command,  at  Sandusky. 

Harrison  now  proposed  to  carry  out 
the  great  purpose  of  his  northern  expe- 
dition, that  of  wresting  the  territory  of 
Michigan  from  the  British,  into  whose 
hands  it  had  fallen,  as  will  be  recollected, 
through  the  cowardice  and  pusillanimity 
of  General  Hull.  His  plan  was,  first  to 
strike  at  Maiden,  on  Lake  Erie.  This 
post,  by  its  proximity  to  Detroit,  on  the 
American  side,  from  which  it  was  only 
separated  by  the  width  of  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  was  of  great  aid  (by  securing 
the  communication  with  the  Canadian 
provinces)  in  giving  the  British  a  firm 
hold  upon  Michigan.  A  successful  blow 
at  Maiden,  Harrison  believed,  would  lead 
to  the  capture  of  Detroit,  and  the  recov- 
ery of  the  whole  territory. 

Harrison's  first  object  was,  to  clear  the 
way  to  Maiden,  by  dislodging  the  Indi- 
ans, who  here  and  there  might  interrupt 
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the  march  of  the  troops  or  the  transpor- 
tation of  supplies.  In  November  of  the 
previous  year,  General  Tupper  had  been 
sent  to  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  (about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  near 
the  ground  where  General  Wayne  defeat- 
ed the  savages  in  1794)  on  this  duty,  at 
the  head  of  seven  hundred  Ohio  militia, 
but  had  miserably  failed  in  its  perform- 
ance, and  returned  ingloriously  to  Fort 
M'Arthur. 

Now  that  Harrison  was  reinforced,  and 
prepared,  as  he  believed,  effectually  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  his  expedition, 
he  ordered  General  Winchester  to  pre- 
cede him,  and  clear  the  way  for  the  march 
to  Maiden.  He  was  directed  to  push  im- 
mediately forward  to  the  rapids  of  the 
Maumee,  to  root  out  all  Indians  and  hos- 
tile parties,  to  construct  log- houses  for 
the  protection  of  the  coming  supplies, 
and  to  prepare  sledges  for  the  expedition 
through  the  snow  and  over  the  ice  into 
Canada. 

At  the  head  of  a  thousand  Kentucki- 
ans,  General  Winchester  accordingly  be- 
gan his  march  for  the  rapids  just 
at  the  close  of  the  old  year.  The 
northern  winter  was  at  the  height  of  its 
severity.  The  snow  covered  the  whole 
country  to  a  depth  everywhere  of  two 
feet,  and  here  and  there  was  heaped  up 
in  drifts  towering  far  above  the  heads  of 
horse  and  man.  Through  the  deep  snow 
the  hardy  Kentuckians,  harnessing  them- 
selves to  sledges,  dragged  their  baggage, 
and  laboriously  but  cheerfully  struggled 
on  their  march.  They  moved  so  slowly, 
and  were  obliged  to  encamp  so  often  by 
the  way,  that  they  were  ten  days  in  go- 
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ing  from  Fort  Defiance  to  the  rapids  of 
the  Maumee,  a  distance  of  less  than  forty 
miles* 

Here  Winchester,  in  obedience  to  the 
directions  of  General  Harrison,  finding  no 
show  of  an  enemy  but  a  small  Indian  en- 
campment, which  he  promptly  dispersed, 
immediately  began  to  construct  huts  and 
sledges,  and  to  gather  Indian  corn  from 
the  fields  for  the  use  of  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition to  Maiden.  While  thus 
employed,  there  arrived  in  the 
camp  two  Frenchmen  from  Frenchtown,-}' 
about  thirty  miles  in  his  advance,  on  the 
river  Raisin,  which  empties  into  the  north- 
western extremity  of  L  ake  Erie.  J  These 
came  in  with  a  sad  account  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  position  of  the  town.  The 
British  were  about  to  carry  off  the  grain 
and  cattle,  and  the  fierce  savages  to  burn 
the  houses  and  massacre  the  inhabitants. 
a  Our  wives  and  children  are  in  danger," 
they  said,  as  they  earnestly  appealed  to 
General  Winchester  for  aid.  "  Without 
it,  we  have  no  hope ;  with  it,  we  may  be 
able  to  save  them.  Come,  but  come  at 
once,  or  it  will  be  too  late  !"  Such  were 
the  words  of  their  piteous  entreaties. 

The  day  following  the  arrival  of  the 
Frenchmen,  there  came  another  delegate 
from  the  endangered  town,  with  a  more 
anxious  solicitation  for  aid  in  behalf  of 

*  Armstrong. 

f  Frenchtown  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Raisin,  near  its  mouth,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  south- 
west from  Detroit.  The  flourishing  town  which  has  since 
grown  up  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream  at  this  place, 
is  now  called  Monroe. 

%  The  Raisin  river,  so  called  by  the  early  settlers,  from 
the  numerous  wild  grapes  which  formerly  grew  upon  its 
banks,  enters  Lake  Erie  from  the  west,  some  two  and  a 
half  miles  below  the  village  of  Monroe. 
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the  terrified  inhabitants.  Again,  on  the 
third  day,  a  third  messenger,  still  more 
expressive  of  alarm,  and  urgent  for  aid, 
appeared.  General  Winchester,  though  at 
first  not  disposed  to  swerve  from  the  plan 
of  the  campaign,  finally  yielded  to  the 
appeal  from  Frenehtown,  and  determined 
to  send  a  detachment  to  its  relief.  Ac- 
cordingly, Colonel  Lewis,  with  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  who  cheer- 
fully plodded  their  way  through 
the  deep  snow  and  rotten  ice,  marched 
to  the  rescue  of  the  inhabitants.  Colonel 
Allen,  who  had  warmly  advocated  the 
measure,  cheerfully  followed  Lewis  with 
a  hundred  and  ten  more.  "  Can  we  turn 
a  cleaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  about  to  perish  under  the 
scalping-knife  and  tomahawk  of  the  sav- 
age ?"  said  the  latter  officer  in  the  coun- 
cil of  war,  as  he  forcibly  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  claims  of  humanity.  Colonel  Al- 
len overtook  Lewis  at  Presque  isle,  where 
the  combined  forces  encamped  for  the 
night. 

Having  received  intelligence  that  a 
party  of  British  and  Indians  were  already 
in  possession  of  Frenehtown,  and  that 
Colonel  Elliott  was  on  the  way  from  Mai- 
den (only  eighteen  miles  distant,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake)  with  a  consider- 
able reinforcement,  Colonel  Lewis  hast- 
ened forward,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  save 
the  inhabitants  from  both  the  immediate 
and  the  coming  danger.  A  rapid  march 
brought  him  within  view  of  the  enemy, 
who,  already  apprized  of  the  approach  of 
the  Americans,  were  prepared  to  receive 
them. 

On  approaching  the  bank  of  the  river 
129 
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Raisin,  opposite  the  settlement 
of  Frenehtown,  Lewis  drew  up 
his  little  force  in  order  of  battle.  Colo- 
nel Allen  commanded  the  right,  Major 
Graves  the  left,  and  Major  Madison  the 
centre,  while  Captain  Ballard  was  sent 
on  with  two  companies  in  advance.  On 
reaching  the  frozen  river,  the  enemy  be- 
gan a  brisk  fire  from  a  howitzer  which 
they  had  planted  on  the  opposite  side ; 
but  the  Americans,  being  ordered  to  the 
charge,  rapidly  pushed  across  the  ice, 
and  fell  with  such  vigor  upon  the  works 
of  the  foe,  that  they  soon  demolished  his 
pickets,  silenced  his  guns,  and  drove  both 
British  and  Indians  into  the  neighboring 
forest. 

Here,  under  cover  of  the  wood,  the  en- 
emy rallied  again,  but  were  once  more 
put  to  flight  b}'  a  spirited  onset  by  Colo- 
nel Allen  and  the  right  wing.  Again,  the 
British,  under  Major  Reynolds,  made  an 
attempt  to  break  the  American  line,  but 
were  repulsed.  Night  coming  on,  the 
enemy  collected  their  dead  and  wound- 
ed, and  gave  up  the  useless  struggle,  leav- 
ing Frenehtown  and  its  inhabitants  to  the 
protection  of  those  who  had  so  gallantly 
gone  to  their  rescue. 

When  intelligence  of  the  success  of 
Colonel  Lewis  reached  General  Winches- 
ter, he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  led  them  at 
once  to  Frenehtown,  where  he 
arrived  only  two-days  after  the 
victory.  The  daring  Kentuckians,  flushed 
with  triumph,  and  confident  in  their  skill, 
held  their  exposed  position  in  the  "  open 
village,"  without  the  least  distrust  of  their 
power  of  defending  it  until  General  Har- 
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rison  (who  had  been  duly  informed  of 
their  success,  and  was  now  on  the  march) 
might  arrive  with  a  reinforcement.  So 
emboldened  were  they,  that  they  became 
reckless,  and,  with  the  license  of  militia- 
men and  volunteers,  straggled  wilfully 
away  from  the  encampment,  while  the 
ordinary  precaution  of  placing  a  picket- 
guard  was  neglected. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Proctor,  the 
British  commander  at  Maiden,  being  du- 
ly informed  of  the  progress  of  events, 
rapidly  gathered  a  miscellaneous  force, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  regulars,  sea- 
men, and  militia,  and  a  horde  of  six  hun- 
dred savages,  and  pressed  forward  to  at- 
tack the  Americans.  Ity  a  forced  march, 
Proctor  reached  within  striking;  distance 
on  the  very  night  of  the  clay  on  which 
he  had  set  out,  and  came  to  a  halt,  wait- 
ing for  the  break  of  day.  Thus  had  the 
British  commander  been  permitted  to  ad- 
vance, and  even  to  establish  a  battery, 
within  "point-blank  shot  of  the  town," 
without  being  discovered  or  disturbed  by 
the  Americans,  in  whose  camp  "nothing 
was  seen  but  disregard  for  themselves, 
nor  anything  heard  but  contempt  for 
their  enemy."*  Proctor's  force,  having 
fortunately  delayed  its  attack  till  morn- 
ing, was  thus  prevented  from  taking  the 
reckless  Kentuckians  entirely  off  their 


guard. 


Just  as  the  morning  reveille  was  arous- 
ing the  American  camp  from  its  thought- 
less slumber,  an  "  outlying  senti- 
net    gave  the  first  alarm  or  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.     The  drums  beat 
to  arms,  and  the  force  was  hurriedly  post- 

*•  Armstrong. 


ed  to  await  the  coming;  assault.  The  six 
hundred  men  under  the  ever-ready  Colo- 
nel Lewis  rapidly  took  a  position  behind 
the  pickets.  The  veteran  General  Win- 
chester, however,  who  appears  to  have 
been  less  prompt  in  the  emergency,  or 
less  judicious,  drew  out  his  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  in  a  line,  in  an  open  field 
on  the  right  of  the  town. 

The  enemy  came  on  to  the  assault  cov- 
ered in  front  by  artillery,  and  on  the 
flanks  by  their  savage  allies.  When  they 
arrived  within  musket-shot  of  the  pick- 
ets, the  Kentuckians  received  them  with 
a  fire  so  well  directed,  so  galling,  and  so 
incessant,  that  they  were  forced  to  wheel 
about  and  retire. 

Finding  himself  repulsed  in  this  direc- 
tion, General  Proctor  rallied  his  whole 
force,  and  concentrated  it  in  an  impetu 
ous  attack  upon  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  whose  unprotected  position  in 
the  open  field  had  not  escaped  his  notice. 
The  Americans  were  necessarily  at  the 
mercy  of  their  opponents,  and  soon  be- 
gan to  give  way  before  their  overwhelm- 
ing; numbers.  General  Winchester  and 
Colonel  Lewis,  at  the  head  of  fifty  men 
each,  rushed  from  behind  the  pickets,  on 
the  left,  to  the  rescue  of  their  comrades 
on  the  right;  but  they  were  too  few  to 
stay  the  onset  of  the  enemy,  and  were 
overwhelmed  in  the  common  fate.  The 
Wyandot  Indians,  though  boasting  to  be 
civilized  Christians,  now  proved  them- 
selves still  savages  by  their  ruthless  cru- 
elty. A  few  of  the  Americans,  however, 
were  saved  from  the  tomahawk  by  the 
interposition  of  the  English  officers,  and 
borne  as  prisoners  to  the  British  com- 
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mander.    Among  these  were  Winchester 
and  Lewis. 

General  Proctor  showed  no  disposition 
to  renew  the  attack  upon  that  part  of 
the  American  force  which  had  so  gallant- 
ly repelled  him,  and  still  from  behind  its 
slight  defences  bade  him  defiance.  The 
British  commander  now  strove  to  obtain 
by  a  diplomatic  manoeuvre  what  he  hesi- 
tated to  attempt  by  military  tactics.  He 
summoned  his  prisoner,  General  Winches- 
ter, to  his  presence,  and,  magnifying  his 
force,  and  exaggerating  his  resources,  ad- 
dressed him  thus  :  "  I  have  the  means  of 
setting  fire  to  every  house  in  the  village, 
without  risk  to  myself;  and  may  thus 
soon  and  safely  reduce  the  party  which 
so  unwisely  attempts  to  defend  it.  But, 
in  this  case,  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the 
inhabitants  (men,  women,  and  children), 
and  of  the  American  militia  associated 
with  them?  Such  of  them  as  may  es- 
cape the  fire  of  our  musketry  and  can- 
non will  unavoidably  fall  under  the  tom- 
ahawks of  our  allies,  whom  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  restrain  in  the  heat  of  action. 
May  I  never  witness  such  a  spectacle ! 
But,  need  I  tell  you  that  private  feelings 
can  hot  be  indulged  at  the  expense  of 
public  duty  ;  and  that  however  agreeable 
it  would  be  to  me,  as  a  man,  to  avoid  the 
employment  of  means  so  terrible  in  them- 
selves as  those  I  have  suggested,  yet,  as 
an  officer,  I  can  not  be  justified  in  omit- 
ting to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  or 
useful  to  the  king's  service  ?  I  have,  there- 
fore, to  submit  to  you  a  single  and  short 
proposition,  containing  the  only  remedy 
the  case  admits  of;  and  that  is,  that  in 
your  quality  of  commanding  general,  you 


will  immediately  surrender  to  me  French- 
town  and  the  garrison  it  contains." 

General  Winchester, singularly  open  to 
appeals  to  his  humanity,  was  persuaded 
by  Proctor's  artful  address,  and  consent- 
ed to  capitulate.  But  when  the  aid-de- 
camp entered  the  town  and  informed  Ma- 
jors Graves  and  Madison  (who,  by  the 
capture  of  their  superiors,  had  succeeded 
to  the  command)  "that  they  and  their 
followers  had  been  surrendered  prisoners- 
of-war  to  the  arms  of  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty," they  indignantly  spurned  the  act,  and 
declared  that,  since  their  general  had  be- 
come a  prisoner,  he  had  no  right  to  sur- 
render that  portion  of  his  troops  which 
had  not  only  remained  unconquered,  but 
were  victorious.  Major  Madison,  howev- 
er, who  was  now  the  superior  in  command, 
and  upon  whom  the  whole  responsibility 
rested,  after  reflection  upon  the  weakness 
of  his  defences,  the  superiority  of  the  en- 
emy, and  the  act  of  the  American  gen- 
eral, though  open  to  question,  resolved  to 
consent  to  a  surrender,  but  only  on  terms 
of  his  own  dictation.  "  We  shall  run  all 
risks," he  replied  to  the  messenger,  "of  a 
prolonged  resistance,  and  perish,  if  such 
must  be  our  fate,  in  a  free  and  full  use 
of  our  arms,  unless  the  British  command- 
er will  come  under  a  solemn  engagement 
that  private  property  shall  in  all  cases  be 
respected;  that  the  side-arms  of  officers 
shall  be  restored  to  them  on  their  arrival 
at  Amherstburg  ;  that  the  wounded  shall 
be  promptly  and  securely  transported  to 
that  post;  and  that,  until  this  last  pro- 
vision be  complied  with,  a  guard  suffi- 
cientfor  their  protection  shall  be  assigned 
to  them."     After  hesitating  awhile,  and 
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indulging  in  some  "unmanly"  prevarica- 
tion, Proctor  finally  consented  to  Major 
Madison's  terms,  and  French  town  and  the 
Americans  who  held  it  were  surrendered 
to  the  enemy. 

How  far  the  British  commander  was 
true  to  his  word,  solemnly  pledged,  may 
be  learned  not  only  from  American  but 
English  records..  An  American  annalist 
(M'Afee)  declares  that  the  prisoners,  to 
the  number  of  about  six  hundred,  were 
hurried  off  in  the  night  to  Am- 
herstburg  ( Maiden),  where  "  they 
were  penned  up  in  a  small  and  muddy 
woodyard,  and  exposed  throughout  the 
night  to  a  cold  and  constant  rain,  with- 
out tents  or  blankets,  and  with  only  fire 
enough  to  keep  them  from  freezing."  The 
dead  were  left  on  the  ground,  "  a  prey  to 
the  hogs  and  dogs  of  the  village ;"  and 
the  wounded  were  abandoned  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  Wyandot  savages,  who,  it  was 
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remarked  with  a  cruel  mockery,  "  would 
be  found  excellent  surgeons." 

"It  must  be  regretted,"  sa3's  a  British 
writer,  "  that  the  ungovernable  ferocity 
of  our  Indian  allies  (who,  on  the  day  af- 
ter the  battle,  are  said  to  have  slaugh- 
tered, in  spite  of  the  British,  such  of  the 
wounded  prisoners  as  were  unable  to 
walk)  should  have  tarnished  the  honor 
of  the  victory."* 

By  the  battle  and  the  massacre,  the 
Americans  lost  nearly  three  hundred,  and 
over  six  hundred  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  also  severe, 
amounting,  according  to  their  own  state- 
ments, to  twenty-four  killed  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  wounded.  Kentucky, 
which  had  lost  a  number  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  by  the  disaster  on  the 
river  Raisin,  and  the  cruelty  of  a  barba- 
rous foe,  was  overwhelmed  with  sadness. 

°  Chrystie. 
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